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knows  how  defective  it  is  in  the  Index,  and  how  incon- 
venient it  is  to  use  any  such  large  work  where  the  index  is 
bound  in  with  a  volume. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  print  a  new^  enlarged  and  improved 
Index  to  this  standard  history,  in  separate  form,  on  the 
same  plan  and  in  same  type  as  my  Indexes  to  the  Magazine  T^ 
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(1877-1898);    both   of  which    have  been  favorably   re- 
ceived. ^ 

The  size  will  be  that  of  the  Field-Book  itself,  in  double  ^ 

column,  on  first-class  paper  and  well  bound  (sheets  will  be  t^^ 

furnished  if  desired). 

The  price  will  be  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  and  publication  as 
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^  HE  story  of  the  Ametioan  Revolution  baa  been  well  end  oft«n 
told,  and  yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  popular  mind 
may  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  but  little 
instructed  in  many  of  the  essential  details  of  that  event,  so  im> 
portant  for  every  intelligent  citizen  to  learn.  Very  few  are  ig< 
norant  of  the  more  oonapiouous  oiroumstances  of  that  period, 
and  all  who  claim  to  be  well-informed  have  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  war  for  independence.  But  few  even  of  that  intelligent  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  the  histo- 
rian, in  their  relation  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  towns  and  cities,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation.  For  example  :  the  citizen  of 
Saratr^  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  memorable  places  in  his  own 
vicinage,  and  of  the  incidents  which  have  hallowed  them,  yet  how  puzzled  he 
would  be  if  asked  to  tell  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  his  more  inquisitive  children, 
upon  what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad  plain,  or  in  what  monnt- 
Bin  gorge,  occurred  the  battles  of  Rooky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs, 
or  the  Cowpens.  These  are  places  widely  known  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  events  connected  vrith  them  form  as  important  links  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
oamstances  which  were  developed  in  the  prepress  of  the  colonies  toward  independ- 
ence, as  the  surrender  of  Borgoyne  and  his  army  upon  the  plain  at  Saratoga. 
Among  this  class,  claiming  to  be  generally  informed,  but  ignorant  in  many  partic- 
ulars, espeoially  in  relation  to  the  character  and  situation  of  localities,  the  writer 
places  himself;  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  places,  and  of  the  men  who  are  identified  with  the  Revolution,  the 
reader  is  partially  indebted  for  the  pages  which  follow  this  confession. 

To  obtain  this  accurate  eborographical  knowledge  of  oar  early  history  as  a  confed- 
eration of  states,  was  not  the  only  incentive  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  battle- 
fields and  other  localities  hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  My  limited 
observation  had  perceived  many  remaining  physical  vestiges  of  that  struggle.    Half- 
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bidden  mounds  of  old  redoubts ;  the  ruined  walls  of  some  stronger  fortification ;  dilap- 
idated  buildings,  neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patriots  met  for  shelter  or  in 
council;  and  living  men,  who  had  borne  the  musket  and  knapsack  day  after  day  in 
that  conflict,  occasionally  passed  under  the  eye  of  my  casual  apprehension.  For 
years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm  those  precious  things  of  our  cherished  house- 
hold, that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  remote  pos- 
terity. I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our  people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  rever- 
ence for  the  tilings  of  the  past ;  that  the  glowing  future,  all  sunlight  and  eminence, 
absorbed  their  thoughts  and  energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and  dim 
valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had  journeyed.  I  knew  that  the  invisible 
fingers  of  decay,  the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of  Mammon,  unrestrained 
in  their  operations  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep  away 
every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  the  limner  was  abroad. 
I  knew  that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  were  fast  fading  away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials 
and  triumphs  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.  Other  men,  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the  ap- 
parently shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I  looked  with  such  covetous  delight, 
except  to  pick  up  a  grain  here  and  there  for  special  preservation.  I  knew  that  the 
vigorous  reapers  who  had  garnered  the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let 
fall  firom  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded  with  choice  grain,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  as  a  gleaner,  carefully  gather  up  what  they  had  left  behind,  and 
add  the  winnings  to  their  store.  Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed 
the  reapers,  they  seem  to  have  'Uet  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
me,  that  I  might  glean  them,"  for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promised.  I  have ''  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  I  have  gleaned," 
and  here  is  my  '^  ephah  of  barley." 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  presenting  the  result  of  these  labors  to  the 
public  in  an  acceptable  form  many  difficulties  were  perceptible.  Other  histories  of 
our  Revolution  had  been  written,  embellished,  and  read ;  what  could  be  produced 
more  attractive  than  they  ?  The  exciting  literature  of  the  day,  ranging  in  its  in- 
toxicating character  from  the  gross  pictures  of  sensual  life  drawn  by  the  French  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  to  the  more  refined,  but  not  less  intoxicating  works  of  popular  and 
esteemed  novelists,  so  cheaply  published  and  so  widely  difiused,  has  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  dissipation  throughout  our  land,  destructive,  in  its  tendency,  to 
sober  and  rational  desires  for  imbibing  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  young, 
where  this  dissipation  is  most  rife,  and  deleterious  in  its  effects,  it  seemed  most  desi- 
rable to  have  the  story  of  our  Revolution  known  and  its  salutary  teachings  pondered 
and  improved,  for  they  will  be  the  custodians  of  our  free  institutions  when  the  active 
men  of  the  present  generation  shall  step  aside  into  the  quiet  shadows  of  old  age. 
Next  to  tales  of  love  and  gallantry,  the  young  mind  is  most  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveler.  The  woof  of  our  h  istory  is  too  sacred  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
tinsel  filling  of  fiction,  and  we  should  have  too  high  a  regard  for  truth  to  seek  the 
potential  aid  of  its  counterfeit  in  gaining  audience  in  the  ear  of  the  million ;  but  to 
the  latter  tase  we  may  consistently  pay  court,  and  in  behalf  of  sober  history,  use  its 
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power  in  disputing  for  the  preference  with  the  tourist.  As  my  journey  was  among 
scenes  and  things  hallowed  to  the  feelings  of  every  American,  I  felt  a  hope  that  a 
record  of  the  pilgrimage,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  facts  of  past  history,  would 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  to  the  perusal  of  the  chronicles  of  our  Revolution 
many  who  could  not  be  otherwise  decoyed  into  the  apparently  arid  and  flowerless 
domains  of  mere  history.  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  record  of  the  tour 
to  the  important  localities  of  the  Revolution  a  leading  feature  in  the  work.  Here 
another  difficulty  was  encountered.  So  widely  scattered  are  those  localities,  and  so 
simultaneous  were  many  of  the  events,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the  journey 
must  necessarily  break  up  the  chronological  unity  of  the  history,  and,  at  times, 
produce  some  confusion.  To  give  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  relics  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  fragmentary  notes, 
would  deny  to  the  work  the  charm  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  thus  almost  wholly  re- 
move the  prime  object  in  view  in  giving  such  narrative.  The  apparently  less  objec- 
tionable course  was  chosen,  and  the  history  was  broken  into  fragments,  arranged, 
in  the  exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  each  locality  was  visited, 
the  fragments  individualized  as  much  as  possible,  yet  always  maintaining  a  tie 
of  visible  relationship  with  the  whole.  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student  which  this  plan  suggests,  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  Ana- 
lytical Index  at  the  close  of  the  work,  while  the  narrative  of  the  tour  remains  un- 
broken, except  by  the  continually  recurring  appendices  of  history.  How  far  this 
arrangement  shall  accomplish  the  desired  result  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  determine. 

To  collect  the  pictorial  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  I  traveled  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  im- 
portant place  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war ;  yet,  in  all  that  long  and 
devious  journey,  through  cities  and  villages,  amid  mountains  and  vast  pine  forests, 
along  rivers  and  over  fertile  plantations,  from  New  England  to  Greorgia,  with  no 
passport  to  the  confidence,  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  except  such  as  the  object  of  my  errand  afforded,  and  communing  with 
men  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade,  I  never  experienced  an  unkind  word  or 
oold  repulsion  of  manner.  On  the  contrary,  politeness  always  greeted  my  first  sal- 
utation, and,  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  announced,  hospitality  and  friendly 
services  were  freely  bestowed.  Every  where  the  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are 
cherished  with  devotional  earnestness,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  these  things 
abounds,  though  kept  quiescent  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  To  those  who 
thus  aided  and  cheered  me  in  my  enterprise,  I  here  proffer  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
can  not  name  them  all,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they  will  ever  remain  cher- 
ished "pictures  on  memory's  wall." 

It  has  been  said  that  "diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  a  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself."  Neither  labor  nor  care  has  been  spared  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible.  It  has  imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to  assert  the 
contrary.  In  the  various  histories  of  the  same  events  many  discrepancies  appear  ; 
these  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  documentary  and  other  reliable 
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testimony ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  believed 
to  be  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  available 
labors  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  always  accrediting  the  source 
from  whence  facts  were  derived.  I  have  aimed  to  view  men  and  events  with  an 
impartial  eye,  censuring  friends  when  they  deserved  censure,  and  commending  en- 
emies when  truth  and  justice  demanded  the  tribute.  The  historical  events  recorded 
were  those  of  a  family  quarrel  concerning  vital  principles  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
wisely  did  a  sagacious  English  statesman  console  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  reflection,  '*  We  have  been  subdued,  it  is  true,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  which  achieved  the  victory  were  nurtured  by  English  blood  ; 
Old  England,  upon  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  beaten  only  by  Young 
England,  in  America." 

In  the  pictorial  department,  special  care  has  been  observed  to  make  faithful  de- 
lineations of  fact.  If  a  relic  of  the  Revolution  was  not  susceptible  of  picturesque 
effect  in  a  drawing,  without  a  departure  from  truth,  it  has  been  left  in  its  plainness, 
for  my  chief  object  was  to  illustrate  the  subject^  not  merely  to  embellish  the  book.  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  features  of  things  as  I  found  them,  whether  homely 
or  charming,  and  have  sought  to  delineate  all  that  fell  in  my  way  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  engravings  numerous,  and  no 
larger  than  perspicuity  demanded,  else  the  work  would  be  filled  with  pictures  to 
the  exclusion  of  essential  reading  matter. 

The  plans  of  military  movements  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  British  sources, 
for  very  few  were  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  Continental  service.  These  appear 
to  be  generally  pretty  correct,  so  far  as  they  represent  the  immediate  movements 
of  the  armies  in  actual  conflict ;  but  the  general  topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  engineers,  was  quite  defective.  I  have  endeavored  to  detect  and  correct  their 
inaccuracies,  either  in  the  drawings  or  in  the  illustrative  descriptions. 

With  these  general  remarks  respecting  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  work, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reading  public.  If  a  perusal  of  its  pages  shall  afford  as 
much  pleasure  and  profitable  knowledge  as  were  derived  from  the  journey  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  press,  the  effort  has  not  been  unfruitful 
of  good  results.  With  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  true  patriotism, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Far  o'er  ;od  azure  nuun  tb;  ^■w  extend, 
Where  setts  and  skiea  Id  blue  coafuiioa  blend  -. 
Lo,  there  ■  mighty  realm,  hj  Hearen  deaigo'd. 
The  Iwt  retreat  lor  poor,  oppresa'd  mankind ; 
Fonn'd  with  that  pomp  whioh  marks  the  hand  diTine, 
And  clothes  jon  vault,  where  worldi  luuiDmber'd  ahine. 
Here  spanioni  plaina  in  aolemn  grandeur  spread ; 
Rare  oloodj  Toreii*  can  etertial  shade ; 
Bich  valleya  wind,  the  sky-tall  monntaina  bme. 
And  inhuid  seas  for  commeroe  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the'  aea-Uke  rirers  roll, 
And  birer  latter  parple*  round  the  pole. 

TiMOTHT    DwiOHT- 

VERY  nation  etoinent  foi  its  refine- 
ment, diiplayed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  had  its  heroic  age  ;  a 
period  when  ita  first  phyaicftl  and 
moral    conqueatB  were    achieved, 
uid  when  rude  society,  with  all 
its  impurities,  was  fused  and  re- 
fined in  the  crucible  of  progreia. 
When  civilization  first  set  up  its 
standard  as  a  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Western  hetniiphere,  north- 
ward of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
great  Gulf,  and  the  oonteats  for 
possession  began  between  the  wild 
Aborigines,  who  thnut  no  spade 
into  the  soil,  no  sickle  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delvera 
from  the  Old  World,  who  camo  with  the  light  of  Christianity  to  plant 
V  empire  and  redeem  the  wilderness  by  oultivation,  then  oommenced 
the  heroic  age  of  America.     It  end'd  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  in 
oini'lisbed ;  when  the  bond  of  vassalage  lo 
Great  Britain  was  severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  the  thirteen  confed- 
erated States  ratified  a  federal  Conititution,  and  upon  it  laid  the  bro&d  found- 
ation of  our  Republic. 
ThoM  ancient  civilizatioDS,  registered  by  the  ttylns  of  history,  were  mere  gloamings  of 
morning  compared  with  the  noontide  radiance  which  now  lights  up  the  Western  World  ; 
and  even  the  more  modern  nations  of  Europe,  brilliant  as  they  appear,  have  ao  many  dark 
spots  npoit  the  disk  of  their  enlightenment,  that  their  true  glory  is  really  less  than  thai  of 
the  waxing  Star  in  the  West     These  sncient  snd  modem  civilizations,  now  past  or  at 
their  culminating  points,  were  the  results  of  ihe  slow  progress  of  centuries ;  the  heroic  age 
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of  America,  meteor-like,  was  brilliant  and  rapid  in  its  course,  occupying  the  space  of  only 
a  century  and  a  half  of  time  from  the  permanent  implanting  of  a  British  colony,  weak  and 
dependent,  to  the  founding  of  our  goyemment,  which,  like  Pallas  Athena,  was,  at  its  birth, 
full  panoplied,  strong,  eminently  individual  in  its  character,  and  full  of  recuperatiye  energies. 
The  head  of  Britannia  was  cleft  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Reyolution,  and  from  its  teeming 
brain  leaped  the  full-grown  daughter,  sturdy  and  defiant. 

Long  anterior  to  the  adyent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire,  but  little  inferior 
to  Old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  continent  which  now  forms  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Republic.     The  Aztec  empire,  which  reached  the  acme  of  its  re- 
finement during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fragments  when  Cortez  dethroned 
and  murdered  that  monarch,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  America  :  and  when 

1581.  .  . 

the  Spaniards  came  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests  northward,  where  all  was 
yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  apprehension,  this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various 
ties  to  the  wild  nations  of  North  America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in 
spreading  the  light  of  civilization  over  the  whole  continent ;  yet  they  were  not  only  denied 
this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race  which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Eu- 
ropean refinement  in  Florida  and  among  the  Mobilian  tribes,  and  to  shed  the  illumination 
of  their  dim  Christianity  over  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light 
extinguished.  The  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of  debasement  by 
the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  they  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignifi- 
cant atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  empires  of  the  Old  World 
with  that  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  believed  that,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Aztecs  subdued  the  more  ancient  people 
of  the  Mexican  valley  and  founded  Tenochtitlan,^  a  handful  of  rough,  half-civilized  adven- 
turers from  the  wintery  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  neighboring  main,  driven  by  adverse  winds 
they  knew  not  whither,  touched  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  and  traversed  the  Amer- 
ican continent  southward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and,  it  may  be,  the  capes  of  Virginia.* 
These  supposed  first  modem  discoverers  of  America  were  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  sea 
kings"  of  the  Teutonic  romances — ^the  Scandinavian  regtdi,  who,  scorning  to  own  Gorm 
the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  as  masters,  forsook 
their  country  and  colonized  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  whence 
they  sent  forth  piratical  expeditions,  which  became  a  terror  to  Western  Europe.  They 
traded  as  well  as  plundered,  and  by  commerce  and  conquest  became  potential.  Every  coast 
was  visited  by  their  squadrons,  either  for  war  or  traffic.  They  swept  over  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  the  best  portions  of  Gaul.'  They  invaded 
.  the  British  Islands,  and  placed  the  renowned  Canute  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred. 
Long  before  Christianity  had  shed  its  genial  rays  over  their  frozen  territory  of  the 
North,  and  banished  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan  worship,  the  lamp  of  learning  had  been 

*  This  city  was  foanded  about  the  year  1210,  and  was  afterward  called  MexieOy  whioh  signifies  the  place 
•f  Mexxiliy  the  Aztec  god  of  war.  The  present  capital  of  Mexico  is  upon  the  site  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  Aztecs,  at  that  time,  were  settled  in  Lower  California.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes.  Thv 
Mexican  tribe  wandered  off*  southward,  subdued  the  ToUecs,  and  founded  the  city  around  which  the  whole 
Azteo  nation  subsequently  gathered.  The  Toltecs  were  far  more  refined  than  their  conquerors,  and  from 
members  of  that  dispersed  nation  the  Aztecs  were  first  made  acquainted  with  painting,  sculpture^  astronomy, 
and  many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  working  in  metals,  building  bridges  and  aqueducts,  agrionlture,  &o. 

*  See  note  on  page  65,  vol.  ii. 

'  Charles  III.,  called  the  Simple,  the  eighth  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Rollo, 
one  of  the  Northmen  chiefs,  the  large  province  called  by  them  Normandy.  This  event  occurred  in  ih» 
fear  918.  RoUo  and  his  subjects  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  the  guardians  of  France  against 
further  invasion  from  the  Northmen. 
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taken  firom  the  doisten  of  the  South  and  placed  within  their  temples,  and  npon  dreary 
and  desolate  Iceland  and  Norway  civilization  erected  its  humanizing  altars.  Ardent,  im- 
aginative, and  devotional,  they  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  it  became  to  them  really 
a  "  Star  in  the  East,*'  leading  to  where  **  the  infant  Jesus  laid."  It  was  not  to  them  so 
much  a  personal  treasure  to  be  valued  for  its  immortal  blessings,  as  a  glorious  idea  full  of 
temporal  advantage.  It  became  an  intense  passion,  not  a  sober  belief,  and  its  warmth  gen- 
erated mighty  events.  Among  them  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  its  birth  and  early  nurture  ; 
and  in  those  unholy  wars  against  the  possessors  of  the  land  of  Palestine  and  of  the  sepulcher 
of  Christ,  called  the  Crusades,  which  shook  the  nations  during  three  consecutive  centuries, 
these  Northmen  furnished  the  bravest  leaders. 

From  such  a  people,  possessed  of  every  attribute  necessary  to  the  successful  founding  of 
new  empires,  having  the  ocean  pathway  to  a  broad  and  fertile  continent  made  clear  before 
them,  what  great  results  might  not  be  expected  ?  But,  with  the  prize  just  within  their 
grasp,  they,  too,  were  denied  the  honor  of  first  peopling  our  land  ;  yet  their  mixed  descend- 
ants, the  Anglo-Saxons,  now  possess  it.  It  is  supposed  that  they  attempted  settlements, 
but  failed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  their  voyages  were  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
in  the  songs  of  their  bards  or  the  sagas  of  their  romancers.  For  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  voyages  of  those  navigators,  America  was  an  unknown  region ;  it  had  no 
plaoe  npon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island  without  a  name,  nor  in  the  most  acute  ge- 
ographical theories  of  the  learned.^  It  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  an  humble  wool-carder 
of  Genoa  to  make  it  known  to  the  world. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  peninsula  of  Southwestern  Europe.  The 
incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  the 
promises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The  rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in 
Rome,  when  that  empire  overshadowed  the  known  world  ;  when  it  fell  into  fragments,  the 
Italian  cities  continued  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
become  independent  kingdoms  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly  outstripping  them  in 
power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  particular,  engaged  in  efibrts  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was  the  only  highway  for  such  commerce  toward 
which  they  could  look  with  a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  inter- 
posed their  obstacles ;  the  belief  that  a  belt  of  impassable  heat  girdled  the  earth  at  the 
equator  intimidated  mariners,  and  none  were  willing  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  beyond  which 
was  the  fancied  region  of  fire. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England),  having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  received  much  information  concerning  the  mineral  riches  and  fertility 
of  Guinea  and  other  portions  of  the  coast.  The  idea  of  making  discoveries  along  the  Afri- 
can shores  filled  his  mind,  and  on  his  return  to  Portugal  he  abandoned  the  court,  retired  to 
a  secluded  spot  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  fiill  view  of  the  ocean,  and  drawing  around  him 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom,  pursued  geographical  and  nautical  inquiries 
with  untiring  zeal.     He  became  convinced  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and  that  the 

'  **The  [Atlantic]  Ocean,"  observes  Xerifal  Edrisi,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  quoted  by  Inring,  **  en- 
circles the  nltimate  boondB  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
veriff  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profound  depth,  and  frequent  tempests ;  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and  its  haughty  winds ;  yet  there 
are  many  islands  in  it,  some  of  which  are  peopled  and  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mariner  who  dares 
ID  enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or,  if  any  have  done  so,  thej  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of 
depsfting  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintain 
themselves  without  breaking,  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  plow  through  them.'* 

B 
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Indies  might  be  reached  by  doubling  ita  mod  Boutherly  headlands.  Expeditioiu  wore  fitted 
oat ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Islands  were  discovered  ;  Cape  Bojador  was  paned  ; 
the  tropical  region  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  iu  terron  ;  and  at  length  the  lofty  prom- 
itm  *"'**"7  which  terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  was  descried.  It  was  hailed  as  a  har- 
binger of  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  on  that  account  King  John  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Spaniards  were  also  maJung 
maritime  discoveries  at  the  same  time, 
but  Lisbon  Was  the  point  of  great  at- 
traction to  the  learned,  the  curiona, 
an4  the  adventurous,  who  were  desir- 
ous to  engage  in  the  expeditions  then 
continually  fitting  out  there.  Among 
Ihem  came  Christopher  Colnmbua,  or 
Colombo,  a  native  of  Genoa,  then  in 
the  vigor  of  maturity.'  Already  he 
had  made  many  a  perilous  voyage 
upon  the  ocean,  having  engaged  in 
the  life  of  a  mariner  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  bent  of  bis  mind 
for  such  pursaiu  was  early  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  in  the  Uuiverfity 
of  Pavia  he  was  allowed,  by  a  short 
course  of  study,  to  obtain  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation, 
and  of  the  Latin  language,  to  enable 
him  to  make  those  sciences  afterward 
Bubeervient  to  his  geaiui.  From  the 
commeneemeiit  of  his  nautical  career 
to  his  landing  in  Portugal,  bis  history 
N  very  obflonre. 


'  There  is  Kme  obMuriiy  uxl  doubl  respectiog  the  preoise  year  m  wbtob  Cohimbai  was  bom.  MaAoi, 
in  hi>  Hiitory  of  (be  New  World,  places  it  in  1446.  Mr.  Irving,  relying  upon  the  aDiborilj  of  BemaUea, 
who  says  that  "be  died  in  1506,  in  a  good  old  ai;e,  •(  tbe  age  oT aevenlj,  ■  little  more  or  leu,"  places  it 
in  1436,  which  would  make  bim  abonl  fort^-eighl  jean  old  when  be  landed  in  PorlDg&l. 

'  This  peculiar  li^atnre  o(  Columbui  is  allacbed  lo  various  dooamants  written  by  bim  nibseqeenl  to 
his  first  voysfie.  It  was  cnstamary,  in  his  lime,  to  precede  a  signature  with  tbe  inilials  (and  sofDetimes  wilh 
the  words  in  hll)  of  some  pious  ejsculatlon.  We  acconjingljr  find  tbe  signature  of  Colombua  with  initial 
prefixes,  thos : 

S 
S     A     S 
X    M    T 
X/N>  PERENS 
The  interpretation  is  snpposed  lo  be  "Sancia!  Sancta,  Ave,  Sancta  I  Cbrislo,  Maria,  Yoaeph  j"  si  ttl, 
CtirUt,  Mary,  iBtph.     The  ;yf»  ace  Greek  letters;  the  word  FERENS  Roman  capitals.     X,ora«rt», 
is  tbe  s^  for  Christo  or  Christ,  and  jfpo  is  an  abbreviation  of  xfUTror,  anointed,  end  expressed  the  flnl 
uid  chief  portion  of  tbe  Chrislian  name  of  Colambos.     Tbe  Latin  wordycmu  (bearing,  curying,  or  en- 
during) expressed  not  only  the  latter  portion  of  his  name,  bat  also  bis  cbumoter,  according  to  his  own  lofly 
coooeptioos  of  his  muision.     He  believed  himseir  to  be  CArisls/rms,  Cbrisl-bearer  or  Goepel-bearer,  to 
the  healben  inhabitanU  of  en  Rukoown  world.     It  inay  be  added,  that  Cdombo  (Colombui),  a  dove  oc 
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In  person,  Columbus  was  tall  and  oommanding ;  in  mannerSi  exceedingly  winning  and 
graceful  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of  courts  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  rituals  of  his  religion.  His  piety  was  not  a  mere  form,  but  an  ele- 
vated and  solemn  enthusiasm,  born  of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
While  in  Lisbon,  he  never  omitted  religious  duties  in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent  of  All  Saints,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  became  acquainted  With 
a  young  lady  of  rank  named  Donna  Feiipa,  the  daughter  of  Monis  de  Palestrello,  an  Italian 
caValier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry.  They  loved,  and  were  married.  His  wife*s  sister,  was  married  to  Pedro  Correo, 
a  navigator  of  note.  In  the  family  of  his  mother-in*  law  he  learned  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyages  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  charts,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  navigator 
she  delivered  to  Columbus.  These  possessions  awakened  new  aspirations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  made  himself  familiar,  by  study  and  large  experience,  with  all  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and,  in  common  with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  respecting  the  existence  of  a  conti- 
nent beyond  a  glorious  island  called  Atlantis,^  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward  of  Europe. 
Such  a  continent  was  necessary  to  make  his  own  geographical  theory  perfect.  The  gor- 
geous pictures  of  Zipango  or  Cipangi  and  Cathay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  drawn  by 
Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  also  excited  his  warm  imagination ;  and  the  alleged  appari- 
tions of  land  seen  to  the  westward  by  the  people  of  the  Canary  Isles  were  treasured  in  his 
mind  as  great  realities.'  His  comprehensive  genius  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  the- 
ory, and  his  bold  spirit  stood  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  his  genius.  He  based  his  whole 
theory  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might 

be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite  points. 

• 

pigeon,  was  doubtless  associated,  in  his  imai^nation,  with  the  carrier-bird,  and  had  its  due  weight,  not  only 
in  his  conceptions  of  his  destiny,  but  in  forming  his  sign-manual.  The  signature  to  his  will  is  £L  ALMI- 
RANTE  (the  Admiral),  with  the  above  letters,  instead  of  xpo  FERENS. 

^  Ancient  writers  speak  of  an  island  which  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
said  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato,  who  gave  the  first  account  of  it,  sap  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  island  was  represented  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  they  were  then  known,  and  beyond  it  was  a  large  continent.  Nine  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time,  this  island  was  thickly  inhabited  and  very  powerful,  its  sway  extending  over  all  Africa,  including 
Egypt,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  island  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  by  reason  of  slime  and  shoals.  Learned  men 
of  modern  times  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  such  an  island,  and  suppose  the 
West  India  Islands  to  be  the  higher  portions  of  the  sunken  land.  If  thia^  belief  is  correct,  then  the  conti- 
nent beyond  was  America.  / 

Aooofding  to  the  account  given  to  Plato,  Atlantis  was  the  most  productive  region  upon  the  eaith.  It 
produced  wine,  grain,  and  delicious  fruits  in  abundance.  It  had  wide-spread  forests,  extensive  pasture- 
grounds,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hot  springs,  and  every  luxury  for  human  enjoyment.  It  was  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Neptune,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.  It  had  splendid  cities,  rich  and  populous  villages,  vast  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  equipments 
for  navies.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  iskind  a  stadium  (six  hundred  and  six  feet  nine  inches)  in  length, 
dedicated  to  Neptune.  It  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orichaloium,  and  ivory.  It  oontained  a  golden 
statue  of  Neptune,  representing  the  god  as  standing  in  his  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins  of  his  winged 
steeda.     Such  was  the  ancient  vision. 

*  So  confident  were  the  people  of  the  Canaries  that  land  lay  to  the  westward  of  them,  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  various  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  A  belief 
was  so  prevalent  that  a  Scottish  priest  named  Brandon  discovered  an  island  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in 
the  sixth  century,  that  maps,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  the  Island  of  St,  Brandon  upon  them.  It  was 
plaeed  under  the  equator. 
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Thif  was  seventy  yean  before  Copemiciu  annouoced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,*  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Galileo  was  obliged,  be- 
fore the  court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revo- 
blfi33L      -     .         ^  ,  ,   . 

lution  of  the  earth. » 

Columbus  divided  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
system,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fiileen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees. Of  these  he  imagined  that  fifteen  hours  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands  to  the  city  of  Thinoe  in  Asia,  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Isl« 
ands,  the  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour,  leaving  about  one  eighth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  yet  to  be  explored.  The  extent  of  the  eastern  region  of 
Asia  was  yet  unknown,  although  the  travels  of  Polo  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  extended 
far  beyond  the  Oriental  boundary  of  Ptolemy's  map.  Columbus  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored part  of  Asia  might  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  yet  undefined  circumference  of  the 
earth,  and  that  its  eastern  headlands  might  approach  quite  near  to  those  of  Western  Europe 
and  Africa.  He  therefore  concluded  that  a  navigator,  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia  by  a  far  easier  and  shorter  route  than  following 
the  coast  of  Africa  around  the  Cape  of^Good  Hope.  Fortunately,  he  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of  moderate  breadth, 
so  that  it  might  be  crossed  from  Europe  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  its  actual  extent  would  have  deterred  even  the  bold  enterprise  of  Columbus  from 
attempting  an  exploration  of  its  waters  in  the  small  ships  of  that  day.  Reports  of  strange 
trees,  reeds  of  immense  size,  curiously-carved  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men — ^un- 
like, in  color  and  visage,  any  of  the  known  races  extant — having  drifled  ashore  upon  the 
Canary  and  Azore  Islands  by  westerly  winds,  confirmed  him  in  his  belief,  and  a  desire  and 
determination  to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  his  theory  by  an  exploring  voyage  absorbed 
his  whole  attention.  <*  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,"  says  Irving,  **  but  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  Promised  Land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime 
and  lolly  kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  con- 
templated discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  prophecies. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages united  under  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer."^  The  prophetic  passage  in  Pulci's 
"  Morgante  Maggiore"  was  to  him  full  of  promise  : 

"  Elnow  that  this  theory  is  false ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  arge  far  o'er 
The  Western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashion'd  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mold, 
And  Hercales  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set' 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend. 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 

'  Life  and  Voyagti  of  Coiumbta. 

*  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  Oibraltar^  on  the  Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra,  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  it  being  said,  in  ancient  fable,  that  Hercules  placed  thein 
there  as  monuments  of  his  progress  westward.,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass. 
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Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  oar  antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne^er  divined  of  jore. 
But  see,  the  son  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

P&ESCOTT^S   TRANSLATION   OF    STAN2A    229,  230,  CANTO    XXV. 

While  mataring  his  plans,  Columbus  extended  the  bounds  of  his  observation  and  study  by  a 
▼oyage  to  Thule,  or  Iceland,  from  which  remote  point  he  says  he  advanced  one  hundred 
leagues  northward,  penetrated  the  polar  circle,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  belief  that  the  frozen  zone  was  uninhabitable.^  Whether  he  saw,  in  Iceland,  written 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  or  heard  of  them  as  related  by  tradi- 
tion or  chanted  in  songs,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  If  he  did,  it  is  singular,  as 
Prescott  remarks,  that  they  were  not  cited  by  him  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  while  earn- 
estly pressing  his  suit  for  aid  before  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  pursue  the  route  traversed  by  those 
early  navigators.  He  probably  heard  little  more  than  vague  rumors  of  their  voyages,  such 
as  presented  insufficient  data  even  for  a  plausible  opinion.  His  magnificent  idea  was  all 
his  own,  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  a  few  learned  men,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations 
while  on  this  northern  voyage. 

Filled  with  his  noble  resolutions  and  lofty  anticipations,  Columbus  submitted  the  theory 
on  which  rested  his  belief  in  a  practicable  western  route  to  Asia,  to  King  John  the  Second 
of  Portugal.  That  monarch's  sagacity  perceived  the  promised  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  enterprise,  and  he  eagerly  sought  the  counsel  of  his  ministers  and  wise  men.  But 
his  coart  and  the  college  of  scientific  sages  could  not  comprehend  the  sublime  project ;  and 
after  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  during  which  the  Portuguese  meanly  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  clandestinely  of  his  information,  Columbus  quitted  Lisbon  in  disgust,  determined 
to  submit  his  proposals  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  whose  wisdom  and 
liberal  views  were  the  admiration  of  men  of  science  and  learning.  His  wife  was  dead  ;  his 
feelings  had  no  hold  upon  Portugal,  and  he  quitted  it  forever. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1484  when  Columbus  appeared  at  the  Spanish  court.*  It 
was  an  nnpropitious  hour,  for  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  were  then  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  the  Moors.  For  a  long  time  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns, 
employing  his  leisure  in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the 
military  campaigns.  He  was  treated  with  great  deference,  and,  afler  much  delay,  a  council 
of  learned  men  were  convened  at  Salamanca  to  consider  his  plans  and  propositions.  Afler 
mature  deliberation,  they  pronounced  his  scheme  "vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on 
grounds  too  weak  to  merit  the  support  of  government."  A  minority  of  the  council  were  far 
from  acquiescing  in  this  decision,  and,  with  the  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 

*  In  the  age  of  Colnmbns,  Greenland  was  laid  down  upon  the  maps  as  a  oontinaation  or  projection  west- 
wmid  of  Soaodinavia.  Colambus  discovered  this  error  in  his  northern  voyage,  which  discovery  was  a  new 
fact  in  snppoft  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  lying  westward  from  Europe,  or  at  least  a  proximity  of  the  east- 
em  eoast  of  Asia.  At  that  time  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  far  more  genial  than  at  present, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  latter  country  which  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
have  been  ice-bound  and  uninhabitable,  were  then  tillable.  Philosophers  of  our  day,  who  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  care,  have  advanced  a  plausible  theory  whereby  to  explain  this  fact. 

'  It  is  asserted,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  Columbus,  before  going  to  Spain,  made  application  to  the 
■nthorities  of  his  native  city,  Genoa,  for  aid  in  his  enterprise ;  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to  Venice,  and  also 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  statements 
■re  tmey  they  exhibit  his  perseveranoe  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  truthful  history  presents  it 
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tbey  Indoced  the  Movereigna  to  ■often  the  deeiMoni  of  the  council  by  a  proniiie  to  give  the 
propocitioD  a  fair  aodience  whea  their  presaiug  state  engagementa  ahould  be  eDded.  Co- 
lombo*, wearied  by  procrsati nation,  at  length  loat  all  hope  of  efiecting  any  thing  with  the 
Spanish  court.  He  tunied  from  it  with  disguit,  and  made  application  to  two  wealthy  and 
Rolightened  Southern  dukei,  who  had  ample  meana  at  command-  He  \ 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  lefi  Spain,  to  carry  hi§  proposals  to  the  King  of  France. 
Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sitter  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Foorth,  was  the  s 
Qg„^t„  ^  of  that  monarch  to  the  throne.  She  married  Ferdinand,  the  ran  of  old  John  the 
"^  Second  of  Aragon,  and,  associating  him  with  henelf  in  the  goTernment,  united  the 
two  monarchies  into  one  great  kingdom,  the  renowned  modem  Spain.  Isabella  waa  emi- 
nently Tirtuous,  and  hot  piety  and  daily  good- 
ness were  the  fruit  of  a  deep  religious  feeling. 
Ferdinand  was  ambitious,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity  with  the  Hoora,  be  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  new  kingdom,  by  maritime  discoverie* ; 
yet  he  could  not  comprehend  the  vast  plans 
of  Columbos,  and  he  looked  coldly  upon  the 
project.  To  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  queen. 
Father  Perez,  a  former  confessor  of  Isabella 
and  a  friend  of  Columbus,  appealed  with  soc- 
coss ;  and  before  the  navigator  had  entered 
the  dominions  of  France,  he  was  summoned 
back  to  the  court,  then  in  the  camp  at  Santa 
F4.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  sur- 
render of  Grenada.  Joy  and  exaltation  per- 
vaded all  classes.  Columbus  took  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  while  he  excite 
the  acquisitiveness  of  the  nobles  by  reciting  wonderful  tales  of  the  riches  of  Cipangi  and 
Cathay,  he  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  queen  the  glorious  prospect  of  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  over  benighted  heathens,  promiung  to  devote  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepuleher  at  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Paynim.  His  elo- 
quence was  seconded  by  that  ofLooisde  St.  Angel,  a  favorite  officer  of  the  crown.  The  re- 
ligions zeal  of  Isabella  was  fired,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  demands  of  Colum- 
bus,* she  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ei- 


'  Inbelta  was  of  middle  lize,  and  well  rotmed,  wilb  b  fiur  complexion,  auburn  hair,  and  clear,  bloe  eve 
There  waa  a  minf;1ed  gra^'T  a"^  sweeuieti  in  ber  coontenanOB,  aod  a  singnlv  niode>lj,  giacLng,  as 
did,  great  DraDen  of  porpoae  and  earnestness  oT  >pirit.  Thoagh  atronfclj  attached  to  her  hniband,  an 
•tudiou*  of  his  fame,  jet  she  alwaji  maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince.  She  exoeeded  hii 
in  beaaij,  peraooal  dignity,  aoDtenMB  of  geniiu,  and  graodcuj  of  soul.  Combining  tbe  aotiTe  and  reiolai 
qoalilies  of  nan  with  tbs  softer  charities  at  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlike  consoils  of  ber  hu>ban> 
and,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  infused  a  more  htty  and  geoerou*  temper  into  his  subtile  ai 
oalenlating  policy. —  WatMngtim  Irving. 

'  Colnmbm,  in  the  demands  wl  forth  in  his  proposition,  atipulated  for  hintselfand  heirs  tbe  title  and  ai 
tborily  of  admiral  and  vioaroy  over  all  laadi  dircovered  bj  him.  This  demand  was  inadmissible,  yet  tli 
oavigator  persiited  in  it,  though  it  appeared  an  efleclual  bar  to  any  arrangenieiit  with  tbe  qneen.  H 
ftipolatioiu  were  finally  acceded  to,  and  Colombus  alwaji  regarded  tbe  queen  with  feelings  of  the  liveliei 
gratitude.  "  Id  the  midst  of  die  general  iDcredolilj,"  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  the  Almighty  infnsed  into  tl 
qnceo,  my  lady,  the  apirit  of  intelliganoe  and  energy,  and  while  every  one  else,  in  bis  ignorance,  waa  ei 
g  only  OS  tbe  inoonvenienoe  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  <m  tlie  contrary,  and  gave  it  att  th 
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pedition.  These  demandi  almost  frustrated  his  designs,  and  Columbus  hod  again  turned  hii 
back  upon  the  Spanish  court,  when,  through 
th«  wise  counsels  of  friends,  the  queen's  ob- 
jections wen  overcome,  and  the  warmest 
impulses  of  her  nature  aroused.  "I  will 
assume  the  undertaking,"  she  toid,  when 
opposed  by  her  husband  and  bis  counsel- 
ors, "  for  my  own  orown  of  Castile,  and 
am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray 
the  expense  of  it,  if  the  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury shall  appear  inadequate." 

All  preliminaries  being    arranged,   the 
queen  lost  no  tipe  in  fitting  out  two  ves- 
sels,' and  Columbus,  aided  chiefly  by  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  Ikmily  of  the  Pinzons, 
__    _^ _^„__, equipped  a  third.     With  this  fee- 
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ble  squadron,  marmed  with  timid 
mariners,  Columbus  left  the  little 
port  of  Paloe,  upon  the  Tinto  Riv- 
er, in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the 
third  of  August,  1492,  and,  spread- 
ing his  sails  to  an  easterly  breeze, 
turned  his  prow  toward  the  waste 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  Bun.  He  had  no  reliable 
chart  ibr  his  guidance,  no  director 
in  his  course  but  the  sun  and  stan, 
and  the  imperfect  mariner's  com- 
pass, then  used  only  by  a  few  in 


■  The  Tcaels  faniUhed  by  Isabella  were  anif  tarariU,  light  coasting  ships,  without  docks,  sod  rurnUbed 
with  ous  like  tke  aiwieot  gallejrs.  The  piotare  here  gireo  is  fratn  a  low  relief  sonlptura,  on  the  tomb  of 
Femsido  Columbus,  s  son  of  the  navigator,  k  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  Such  a  vsaoel  would  be  oonsid- 
emd  quite  inadequate  to  perform  a  coasting  Tojage  at  the  present  daj.  The  larger  vessel,  with  a  deek, 
fitted  oQi  b;  Columbus  and  his  friends,  was  called  the  Sania  Maria ;  the  oaravelB  were  named  respeol- 
Nely  Pinia  aod  Jtfiwi.  Mania  Alonio  Finioo  commanded  the  Pinta,  and  Vincent  Yaaez  Pinzon  the  Kiiwi. 
Garcia  Fernandez,  the  pfajiician  of  Paloa,  accompanied  the  eipedilioD  u  steward.  The  whole  nomber  oT 
persona  that  embarked  was  ooe  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  expenditure  of  lbs  queen  in  fitting  out 
tba  earaveli  amounted  to  only  WTenteen  tboimiH!  florins,  or 
between  eight  and  nlnfi  thousand  dollars,*     These  were  small  .    - 

prepBratlutu  for  an  eiploring  expedition  of  such  vast  extent  ■*;~     " -^" 

sod  importance. 

The  deMendants  of  the  Pinsons  are  itill  qnite  nnmeroos  in 
the  vieinitj  of  Palo*.  When  Mr,  Irving  visited  that  town  in 
IS38,  he  saw  the  mioi  of  a  family  maniion  which  belonged  to 
oae  of  the  two  Pinrais  who  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his  first 
•rajtge.  Mr.  Irving  was  aooompaoied  in  his  visit  to  Patos,  the 
iiweiaitory  of  Riblda,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  hy 
Jaan  FtmmmUt  Pinion,  a  dacmdaul  of  on*  of  Ikt  tompan- 
ipmM  of  Celtmliiu. 

'  TtM  pile  ct  buildings  in  Ibis  view,  standing  apon  the  blnS|  is  the 
some  misdemeanor,  the  people  of  Paloa  were  obliged  to  serve  the  croi 


icient  Church  of  St.  George.     For 
]  Im  one  year  with  two  armed  ror- 
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navigatiDg  the  pleasant  seas  of  the  Old  World.  Afler  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands, 
they  passed  and  lost  sight  of  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  one  of  the  group,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  September .  Now  Europe  was  left  behind,  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  mysterious  and  un- 
known, was  before  them.  As  the  space  widened  between  them  and  their  homes,  the  hearts 
September,     °^  ^^®  mariners  failed ;  and  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  the  commander  and  his 

^^^'^  pilots  discovered  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  misgivings  arose  in  the 
stout  hearts  of  the  explorer  and  his  friends,  the  Pinzons.  They  were  now  six  hundred 
miles  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause. 
He  could  not  long  conceal  the  fact  from  his  seamen.  It  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  awe ;  for  they  believed  they  were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  the  influence  of  laws 
unknown  and  dreadful.  Columbus  quieted  their  apprehensions  by  telling  them  that  the  nee- 
dle did  not  point  to  the  north  star,  but  to  an  invisible  point  around  which  that  star  revolved 
daily.  Thus  he  explained  a  phenomenon  now  well  known ;  and  his  companions,  relying 
upon  his  astronomical  knowledge,  received  his  theory  as  truth,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

For  several  days  afler  this  event  they  were  wafled  pleasantly  by  the  trade  winds,  which 
blow  continually  from  east  to  west.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  soon  vast  fields  of  sea-weeds, 
and  an  occasional  petrel  upon  the  wing,  heralded  an  approach  to  land ;  but  head  winds 
and  days  of  profound  calm  deferred  the  joyful  consummation  of  their  hopes ;  and  the  sea- 
men, wearied  and  home-sick,  resolved  to  retrace  their  path,  and  seek  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Even  the  little  land  birds  that  came  upon  the  spars,  and  sung  merrily  their  welcome  to  the 
New  World,  and  then  lefl  at  evening  for  their  distant  perches  in  the  orange  groves,  failed 
to  inspire  the  mariners  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  commander's  reasonings,  and 
open  mutiny  manifested  itself.  With  gentle  words,  promises  of  rewards,  and  threats  of 
punishment  against  the  most  refractory,  Columbus  kept  them  from  actual  violence  for  sev- 
eral days.     One  evening,  just  at  sunset,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  mounted  on 

September  SSL 

the  Stem  of  the  Pinta,  shouted,  <*Land  !  land  !  Senor,  I  claim  the  reward  !'** 
Along  the  southwestern  horizon  was  stretched  an  apparent  island.  Columbus,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  with  all  the  crews,  chanted  Gloria  in  Excehis  !  In  the  morning 
the  island  had  vanished,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  cloud.  For  a  fortnight  longer  they  floated 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  when  land  birds  came  singing  again,  and  green  herbage  floated 
by ;  but  days  passed  on,  and  the  sun,  each  evening,  set  in  the  waves.  Again  the  seamen 
mutinied,  and  Columbus  was  in  open  defiance  with  his  crew ;  for  he  told  them  that  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  their  sovereigns,  and,  come  what  might,  he  was  determined  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  They  were  on  the  point  of  casting  him  into  the  sea,  when,  just  at 
sunset,  a  coast-fish  glided  by ;  a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  upon  it,  floated  near ;  and  a  staff, 
artificially  carved,  came  upon  the  waters  to  tell  them  of  human  habitations  not  far  oflT. 
The  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  now  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  bless- 
ings of  God  thus  far  manifested  on  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  land  in  the  morning.     On  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel  he  sat  watching  until 


avth.  They  were  under  this  penalty  when  Columbas  made  his  arrangement  with  Isabella,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  fit  out  the  two  caravels  for  the  expedition.  In  the  poroh  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  George,  Co- 
lumbus first  proclaimed  this  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos.  Mr.  Irving,  who  visited  Paloa  in  1828}  sajrs 
of  this  edifice,  **  It  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason-work,  promises  to  stand 
for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  discoverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  looking 
along  a  little  valley  to  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  |iave  been  a  mosque  in  former 
times.     Just  above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle.^' 

'  Columbus  agreed  to  give  a  silk  waistooat,  besides  the  royal  pension  of  thirty  dollars,  to  the  person  who 
first  discovered  land. — Munox, 
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near  midnight,  -whtn  he  taw  the  glimmer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  Te^  of  the  horizon. 
Fearing  hli  hopes  might  hsTe  deceived  his  viiion,  he  called  Pedro  Gutienez,  gentlemtm  of 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  also  Rodrigo 
Saniihez,  of  S^ovla,  to  confirm  his  dis- 
ooveiy.  They  also  saw  the  gleams  of 
a  torch.  All  night  the  overjoyed  Co- 
lombus  watched.  At  dawn,  beautiful 
wooded  shores  were  in  full  view  ;  the 
perfumes  of  flowers  came  upon  the  light 
land  brMze ;  and  birds  in  gorgeous  plu- 
mage horeied  around  the  vessels,  carol- 
ing morning  hyrntu,  which  seemed  like 
the  voices  of  angels  to  the  late  degpair^ 
Oetotwi^  iag  seamen.  In  small  boats 
"^  they  landed,  the  naked  na- 
tives, who  stood  upon  the  beach  in  won- 
der, fleeing  to  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
fbrMt  in  alarm.  Columbus,  dressed  in 
gold -embroidered  scarlet,  bearing  the 
royal  standard,  first  stepped  upon  the 
■bore.  He  was  followed  by  the  Finzons, 
eaeh  bearing  the  bacner  of  the  ent«r- 
On  reaching  the  land,  they  all  fell 
upon  their  knees, 
kiued  the  earth, 
and,  with  tears  of 
joy  in  their  eyes, 

chanted     the     Te  Luidxho  of  Coiinnii..' 

Deum      Lauda- 

mus.  Rising  from  the  ground,  Columbus  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, drew  hii  sword,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  giving  the  island  the  title  of  San  Salvador.' 
With  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  hi*  followen 
crowded  aniund  him.  The  most  insolent  in  the  mutinous  displays 
were  the  most  atyect  in  making  vows  of  service  aod  faithfulness. 
All  present  took  an  oath  of  obedienos  to  him  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
and  representative  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus was  complete. 

The  natives  had  beheld  the  approaching  ships  at  dawn  with  fear 
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I  a  white  banner,  enibluoned  wilh  s  green  omu,  having  on  each  *ide  the  lett«R  F.  and  T,, 


the  Spooish  ioitials  of  Ferdiauxl  and  Yubel,  lannoaated  by  golden  oi 

*  The  iiland  on  which  Columbiu  flint  Kt  hia  fool  in  the  New  World  is  one  of  the  LncajM  or  Bahaaia 
gnnip,  and  wu  called  by  the  native*  Gwmalnum.  The  Spaniards  and  otben  still  oall  it  Smt  Salvador; 
the  English  haie  given  it  the  vulgar  name  of  Cat  htand.  It  lies  between  the  twenlj-foarth  and  twenty- 
tUth  degreca  of  oonh  latitude,  and  the  aecood  and  third  dogrees  of  Imgitade  east  of  the  meridian  of  Wasb- 
ingioo  ciij,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  Donhaost  of  Havana,  Cuba,  jtfwiui,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  thinks 
Waiiing's  Island,  and  not  the  one  eallad  San  Salvador  on  oar  maps,  was  the  first  landing-plaoe. 

'  This  is  copied,  by  permisiiin  of  the  sathor,  from  Irring's  Li/i  ef  CoiutiAnt.  It  Is  a  loc-aimile  oT  a 
•ketch  sappoeed  to  have  been  made  by  Columbus,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  tceaa- 
orei  oC  the  King  of  Spais. 
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and  awe,  regardiDg  them  as  monstera  of  the « deep.  By  degrees  their  alarm  subsided,  and 
they  approached  the  Europeans.  Each  party  was  a  wonder  to  the  other.  The  glittering 
armor,  shining  lace,  and  many-colored  dresses  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the  natives  with  admi- 
ration and  delight ;  while  they,  entirely  naked,  with  skins  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  painted  ^ 
with  a  variety  of  colors  and  devices,  without  beards  and  with  straight  hair,  were  objects 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  unlike  any  people  of  whom  they  had  knowl- 
edge. Not  doubting  that  he  was  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  Colum- 
bus called  these  wild  inhabitants  Indians,  a  name  which  all  the  native  tribes  of  America 
still  retain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  subsequent  career  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  path  of  discovery,  nor  of  those  navigators  who  succeeded  him,  and  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  making  known  our  continent  to  the  Old  World.  He  was  the  bold  pio- 
neer who  led  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first  and  highest  reward ; 
yet  he  was  not  truly  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Eager  in 
his  search  for  Cathay,  he  coasted  almost  every  island  composing  the  groujps  now  known  as 
the  West  Indies,  during  his  several  voyages,  but  he  never  saw  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Aontt,  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  touch  the  soil  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
^^^  the  Oronoco,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
lands  he  had  discovered  were  portions  of  Farther  India. ^ 

Intelligence  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  though  kept  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Spanish  court,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  nevertheless  went  abroad,  and  aroused 
the  ambition  of  other  maritime  powers.  The  story  that  Columbus  had  found  vast  and  pop- 
ulous gold-producing  regions  in  the  Western  Ocean  excited  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and 


^  Colambus  returned  to  Europe  in  March,  1493.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bestowed  upon  him  every 
mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  nobles  were  obsequious  in  their  attentions  to  the  favorite  of  royalty. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  he  left  Cadiz,  on  a  second  voyage  of  discovery.  .He  had  three  large  ships 
and  fourteen  caravels  under  his  command.  His  discoveries  were  principally  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  he  founded  settlements.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  June,  1496.  Misfortunes  had  attended  him,  yet 
the  sovereigns  treated  him  with  distinguished  favor.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  sailed  (torn 
San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  a  third  voyage  of  discovery.  He  found  the 
settlements  which  had  been  planted  in  great  confusion,  and  civil  war  among  the  Spaniards  and  natives  was 
rife  in  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  while,  intrigues  against  him  were  having  due  weight  in  the  Spanish  conit. 
It  was  alleged  that  Columbus  Resigned  to  found  an  empire  in  the  New  World,  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and  assume  the  title  and  pomp  of  king.  He  had  ahready  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella  by 
persisting  in  making  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  she  readily  gave  her  consent  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  navigator.  Bobadilla,  a  tool  of  Columbus's  enemies,  was  intrusted  with  that 
momentous  duty ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  found  Columbus  guilty  of  every  charge  made 
against  him.  BobadiQa  seized  Columbus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain.  His  appearance  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  declared  to  the  world  that  Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  justice  was  withheld,  through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  was  not  reinstated  as 
viceroy  of  Hispaniola. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  had  reached  Cab'ont,  in 
the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  Columbus 
still  persevered  in  his  determination  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  route.  He  induced  Isabella  to  fit  out  a 
fourth  expedition  for  him,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 502,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola.  After  many  troubles  and 
hardships,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  His  patron  and  best  friend,  the  queen,  died  that  same  year. 
Old  age  had  made  its  deep  furrows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  the  great  discoverer 
died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  never  realized  his  grand  idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  western  route.  The  honor  of  that  achievement  was  reserved  for  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  fonrteeb 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus.  That  navigator  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  and  launched  boldly  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific.  He  died  on  the 
ocean,  but  his  vessels  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  India,  in  safety.  Magellan  gave  the 
name  of  PACirxc  to  the  pleasant  ocean  over  which  he  was  sailing. 
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msny  adventaren  oflered  their  serrioeH  to  lovereigiiR  and  men  of  we&llli.  Almost  NmultA- 
neouily,  John  Cabot,  &  Venetian  by  birth,  ftnd  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  sailed  lor 
the  lands  discovered  by  Columbus ;  the  former  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  in  the  employment  of  Spanish  merchants,  with  the  sanction  of  Fer- 
dinand. Although  Cabot  was  an  Italian,  he  bad  been  long  a  resident  of  Bristol,  then  the 
chief  commercial  mart  of  England.  The  Northwestern  seas  were  oflen  traversed  as  far  as 
Iceland  by  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  they  had  probably  extended  their  voyages  westward  to 
Greenland  in  their  fishing  enterprises.  Cabot  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  those  seas, 
and  the  English  merehanls  bad  great  confidence  in  his  abilities.  He  obtained  a  commis- 
sion from  Henry  the  Seventh,  similar,  in  its  general  outline,  to  that  given  to  Columbus  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  empowered  him  and  bis  three  sons,  their  heiis  or  deputies,  to 
discover  and  settle  unknown  lands  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  or  Western  seas,  such  lands 
to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels 
at  his  own  expense,  which  were  freighted  by  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that,  in  lieu  of  all  customs  and  imposts,  Cabot  was  to  pay  to  the  King  one  fifth 
part  of  all  the  gains. 

With  his  son  Sebastian,  a  talented  young  man  of  only  twenty  years,  and  about  three  huud- 
red  men,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bris- 
tol in  May,  H97.  He  directed  his 
conrse  to  the  northwest,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  fifly-eighlh  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, when  floating  ice  and  intense 
eold  induced  him  to  steer  to  the  south- 
west. Fur  winds  produced  a  rapid 
voyage,  and  he  discovered  land  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  which  he  call- 
ed PuMa  ViSTa,  because  it  was  his 
JirU  view  of  a  new  region.  The  ex- 
act point  of  this  first  discovery  is  not 
certainly  known ;  some  supposing  it  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  othen  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land or  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  touched  at  other  points,  but  did 
not  attempt  a  settlement ;  the  climate 
seemed  too  rigoroas,  the  people  too 
fierce,  and  b«  returned  to  Bristol. 

Cabot  was  anthorized  to  make  a 
f^,,r„,rj,  "Bcond  voyage.  He  did  not 
"*  go  in  person,  bnt  fitted  out 
yesssls  for  the  purpose.  His  son,  Sebsslian,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  May,  1498,  the  month  in  which  De  Gama  reached  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  sailed  for  the  New  World  with  several  ships.  He  visited 
the  region  first  discovered  by  his  father  and  himself,  and  called  it  NEWFotnrDLijrD.  It  was 
not  rich  in  gold  and  spices,  but  its  shoals  abounded  with  vast  schools  of  codfish  ;  and  within 
a  few  yean  after  bis  return  to  England  a  permanent  fishery  was  established  there.  Cabot 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  beginning  at  latitude  fifly-six 
degrees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty>six  degrees,  or  Albemarle  Sound.  His  provisions 
ftiliog,  he  returned  to  England.     He  made  another  voyage  in  IS17,  as  far  south  as  the 
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^BsDi :  bat  &iliiig  to  imeovta  k  voMob  j»imi;,i  to  the  Ead  India,  he  agm  Tetnned  U> 

In  ^K  aame  aamfli  'riua  J<te  Ccbirt  niled  &om  Btutol,  Amedgo  Va^aeei  departed 
bt)m  Cadiz  cm  hk  fitat  «<Drage  to  tbe  New 
Wwld.  In  that  Toyvfc  ke  appears 
to  have  beld  k  Eoboidinate  EtatMi. 
Tbe  expedition  jmAx  C^eda,  vbch  Ameii^ 
eallt  his  aeamd  Tojage,  wai  not  undertaken 
until  1499.  'Whelber  any  TeaKl  in  that  ex- 
peditun  vaa  under  liii  ecanmand  ii  ^MitMn- 
able.  Spanish  wrilen  anert  to  the  coatnxy, 
and  ny  that  be  wu  firet  a  captain  when  in 
tbe  RTTMe  of  Emanoel  of  Poitn^ ;  bnt  it 
it  Bot  nty  proTince  to  ioi]oire  into  thii  die- 
pnted  matter.  Spaniafa  hiBlonans,  jealon  of 
the  fame  of  Colnmbiu,  charge  Vetpooci  with 
faliefaood  and  inad ;  fant  earl;  Spanish  an- 
ihon  weic  not  alway*  •empolon  in  regaid  to 
tnith  when  national  ptide  demanded  prevari- 
catkn,  er  eren  atM^te  falsebood.     It  was 

'  ARer  hi>  Memd  voyage,  SebutUo  Cabot  v-u  inrited  U  Spain,  and  nOed  *b  a  voyage  id  diMoreiy, 
in  the  Mrvice  at  tbe  Spaniili  m<in>rcli,  in  1525.  He  vtnted  Bniil,  ai^  ratabaf  soolbnnl  to  tbe  tbirty- 
Snh  degn^  he  entered  ■  lai^  TiTer,  vtuch  be  eaUnd  Ria  dr  U  Fialt-     Up  dik  nrer  he  nOed  ow  bandml 

and  tweotj  Iragnea.      Afler  an  afanenoe  d"  ax  years,  be  retimed  to  Spmin,  but ni  aot  to  have  been  well 

reeeWed  by  the  KnereiEti.  Be  made  otber,  bat  len  omqacDODa  myngts,  and  in  bis  old  a^  retired  to 
BriMol,  wbere  he  died  aboot  the  year  1557.  at  tbe  age  cl  eighty  yeara.  He  reoeiTed  a  peanoo  Irim  Ed- 
wmrd  the  Sixth,  and  was  appoiMed  goremor  c(  a  oompany  c(  inniitinTii  asBocialed  ibr  the  pirpaae  of 
Baking  dianneiis. 

*  The  name  of  the  Florentine  ii  nriooily  ipelled,  Amerigo  Veepneci,  Ameriwu  Vcspocias,  Amerigo 
Teapoehe.  Tbe  latlei  onbogrsjiliy  it  aocording  to  Ibe  ealiy  in  an  aHoiDi-boak  coatainiog  tbe  eipenditare 
cf  the  trcainrvr  <£  the  royal  meroaotile  booK  al  Serille,  qnoted  by  Modoe,  totne  i^  page  xix  of  tbe  lotro- 
dactkiL  It  ^ipeui  by  that  aooonnt,  tbMt  on  tbe  S4lh  o(  February,  1 51 2.  ni  paid  to  Manoel  Cataao. 
execolor  of  the  win  of  Amerigo,  "  10937  and  a  half  maiavedis,"  irbich  mi  doe  to  him  Ibr  Burvieei  ai 
chief  ■Memnaa  to  fab  majeety.  Amerigo  waa  appointed  to  that  office  ia  March,  1&0&,  with  a  salary 
bI  50,000  nMraredii  a  yeu. 

Whether  be  ever  ooaunanded  an  expedition  in  the  Spanith  serrtM  is  a  difpoted  question.  He  nade 
•eteral  nyagei  to  the  New  WorU  between  1497  and  1512,  Ae  year  of  hi*  death.  Whh  na  eipeditiMi 
imder  the  oootmaad  of  O^eda,  in  1499,  he  nsited  the  AntiUe*  and  the  coeM  of  Gniaiw  and  Teneaaela. 
Oa  fail  retom,  Emamiel,  king  of  Portogal,  io*i(ed  him  to  hii  capital,  and  gate  him  tbe  ooounaad  of  tfaree 
Aipe  Ibr  a  voyage  irf  dban-eiy.  He  Wtt  Lisbon  May  lOth,  1501,  Tifited  Braiil,  aod  IiKvened  the  oast 
cf  Switb  Ameiica  a*  Ear  aa  Patagonia,  hot  Cailed  lo  diMorer  the  straits  tfann^  whioh  Magellan  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  retnmed  to  Lisbon  in  1503.  He  made  ■  fourth  Torage.  and  retnised  to  Portogal  in  1504. 
Soon  after  ttiis  he  wrote  an  acMont  of  his  my^ie.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Rene  It.  dnke  at  Lor- 
raiae.  He  agaia  eaM«ed  the  Krnee  of  the  Eing  cJ  Sfiaia,  who  appointed  him  to  diaw  leB-chaits,  and 
fare  him  the  title  and  salary  of  eUef  ■teenmaii  or  pikn,  which  oommissioa  be  held  ontil  his  death.  Ae- 
eording  to  aoae  aocoania,  he  died  in  the  Island  t/ Terceria,  one  of  tbe  Aaores,  in  1514;  othen  affirm  that 
his  death  oopnrred  at  Eerille. 

The  pcrtrait  of  the  aaTigWor,  here  gfren,  wu  oopied.  by  penninioD,  from  the  or^tinal  pifrtore  by  Bno. 
■an,  BOW  IB  pcawaska  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  late  United  States  ooosol  at  Genoa.  It  was  ooomil- 
tad  to  his  care  W  the  Tespocci  family,  to  be  F^aoed  in  the  poesessioa  of  oor  gonrameat.  No  arraage- 
m*Bt  Ibr  iu  pvr^see  ha*  yet  been  made.  I  beliere. 

An  ItaJiaa  raaa  named  Elena  Vespooci,  beariog  ptoob  cf  ho-  lineal  descent  botn  the  famoDS  nan. 
galor.  ease  to  America  a  lew  yean  ago,  end  made  appUcation  to  oor  Congres*  tot  a  grant  of  land,  on  ac- 
ettMl  td  her  rHtinaAip  to  tbe  Floreotina  btan  whom  oor  eoatineat  derired  it*  name.     Subseqnoitly,  bar 
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natund  that  they  shoald  he  tender  of  the  reputation  of  Columhus,  although  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  for  his  discoveries  reflected  great  luster  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  For  this  reason 
they  have  ever  disputed  the  claims  of  Vespucci,  and  denounced  him  as  a  liar  and  a  char- 
latan. These  denunciations,  however,  prove  nothing,  and  the  fame  of  Columbus  loses  none 
of  its  brightness  by  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Florentine ;  claims,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  have  sound  logic  and  fair  inferences  as  a  basis.  Amerigo  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  for  this  pri- 
ority the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  is  responsible.  His  first  an- 
nonnoement  was  made  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,*  and  soon  afterward  l^e  pub- 
lished a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  four  voyages,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.^  In  these  he  claims  the  merit  of  discovering  the  continent,  hav- 
ing landed  upon  the  coast  of  Paria,o  in  Colombia,  South  America,  and  traversed  the 
shores,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  far  northward  as  the  Gulf  •  of  Mexico.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  he  visited  the  continent  nearly  a  year  previous  to  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  in  the  same  district  of  Paria.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Amerigo  making  the  first  publication  on  the  subject,  and  claiming  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  continent,  the  New  World  was  called  America,  and  the  Florentine  bears  the  honor  of 
the  name  ;  but  to  neither  Columbus  nor  Vespucci  does  the  honor  of  first  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica properly  belong,  but  to  John  Cabot,  for  he  and  his  crew  first  saw  its  soil  and  inhabit- 
ants. He  alone,  of  all  those  voyagers  in  the  fifteenth  century,  beheld  North  America. 
Whether  to  Columbus,  Vespucci,  or  Cabot,  truth  should  award  the  palm,  Italy  bears  the 
imperishable  and  undisputed  honor  of  giving  birth  to  all  three. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  turned  attention  to  the  regions  north  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Emanuel  of  Portugal  dispatched  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  in  1501,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Cabots.  Cortereal  sailed  between  two 
and  three  hundred  leagues  along  the  North  American  coast,  but  his  voyage  was  fruitless  of 
good  results,  either  to  science  or  humanity.  He  made  few  discoveries  of  land,  carried  on  no 
traffic,  planted  no  settlements,  but  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Portugal  several  friendly  na- 
tives,  to  be  sold  as  slaves !  Perfidy  and  cruelty  marked  the  first  intercourse  of  the  whites 
with  the  tribes  of  our  continent ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  should  have  flourished  among  them  ? 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a 
small  island  sixty  miles  east  of  Haiti,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  search  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  was  generally  believed  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  story  had  great  credence  in  Old  Spain,  that  the  waters  of  a  clear  spring,  bub- 
bling up  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  upon  an  island  among  the  Bahamas,  possessed  the 
singular  property  of  restoring  age  and  ugliness  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  perpetuating  the 
lives  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream.  De  Leon  wat  an  old  man,  and,  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  legend,  he  sought  that  wonderful  fountain.  After  cruising  for  a  while 
among  the  Bahamas,  he  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  when  he  debarked.  That  day  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Patqua  de  Flares^  and,  partly  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  flowers  which,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  were  blooming  on  every  side, 

brother  and  two  sisters,  Amerigo,  KUza,  and  Teresa  Yespucoi,  made  a  similar  petition  to  Congress.  They 
raentioQ  the  fact  that  Elena,  **  possessing  a  disposition  somewhat  indocile  and  unmanageable,  absented  her- 
self from  her  father's  boose,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Hence  she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  hinded  upon  the 
shores  of  Braail,  at  Rio  Janeiro.  From  that  city  she  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States."  Elena  Yespaooi  was  treated  with  respect.  Possessed  of  yoath  and  beauty,  she  attracted  much 
atteotion  at  the  metropolis,  but  the  prayer  in  the  petition  of  both  herself  and  family  was  denied.  She  was 
Uving  at  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848. 
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PoDce  de  Leon  gmve  the  eoontiy  (which  he  soppoied  to  be  a  lai^  island  like  Cuha)  the 
name  of  Florida.  Be  took  formal  potwnrion  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ;  bat, 
feeling  nnanthorized  to  proceed  to  making  OMiqaestB  without  a  royal  commiwion,  he  sailed 
for  Spain  to  obtain  one,  nher  failing  in  his  search  afler  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

He  had  plunged  into  every  stream,  however  turbid,  with  the  vaiu  expectation  of  rising 
from  it  young  and  blooming ;  but,  according  to  Oriedo,  instead  of  returning  to  Tigorous 
youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second  childhood  within  a  few  years.  He  was  aflerward  appointed 
Govemer  of  Florida,  and  was  killed  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  natives. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Haiti  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  Bahamas.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Lucas  Vasqnez  d'Aillon  or  Allyon,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Their  ves- 
sels were  driven  northward  by  a  hurricane,  and  came  near  being  stranded  upon  the  low 
coasts.  They  finally  made  land  in  St.  Helen's  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee 
River,  in  South  Carolina,  about  half  way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  D'Aillon 
called  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  country  Chicora.  He  carried  off  several  natives,  whom  he 
enticed  on  board  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Haiti.  A  storm 
destroyed  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  captured  Indians  in  the  other  voluntarily  starved  them- 
selves to  death,  so  the  avaricious  whites  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain. 
D' Allien  aflerward  returned,  with  three  ships,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Chicora.  The  na- 
tives feigned  friendship,  decoyed  the  whites  on  shore,  and  then,  with  poisoned  arrows,  -mas- 
sacred nearly  the  whole  of  them,  in  revenge  for  their  former  perGdy.  But  few  returned 
with  D'Aillon  to  Haiti.     This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was  destroying  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  then 
recently  discovered.  The  success  of  Cortez  excited  the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  for  he  feared 
a  renunciation  of  his  authority  by  that  bold  leader.  He  sent  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with 
a  strong  force,  to  arrest  and  supersede  Cortez ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  most  of  his  troops 
joined  his  enemy.  Narvaez  afterward  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  commission  as 
addantado  or  Grovemor  of  Florida,  a  territory  quite  indefinite  in  extent,  reaching  from  the 
southern  capes  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Panuco  River  in  Mexico.  With  a  force  of  three 
j^i^  23,  hundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  Narvaez  landed  in  Florida, 
^^^  where  he  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  With  the  hope  of  finding  some  wealthy  region  like  Mexico  and  Pern,  he 
penetrated  the  vast  swamps  and  everglades  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  men  suflered  terribly  from  the  almost  daily 
attacks  of  the  natives  and  the  nightly  assaults  of  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  fens.  They 
reached  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Appalachians ;  but  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  in- 
stead  of  being  a  gorgeous  city  like  Mexico  or  Cnzco,  was  a  mean  village  of  two 
hundred  huts  and  wigwams.  Disappointed,  and  one  third  of  his  number  dead,  Narvaez 
turned  southward,  reached  the  Gulf  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachie 
Bay,  constructed  five  frail  barks,  and  launched  upon  the  waters.  Nearly  all  his  men,  with 
himself,  perished  during  a  storm.  Four  of  the  crew,  who  were  saved,  wandered  for  years 
through  the  wild  r^ions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  finally  reached  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Northern  Mexico.  These  men  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition. 

Two  years  afler  the  return  of  these  members  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  Fernando  de 

Soto  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Florida,  as  all  North  America 

was  then  called,  in  search  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  region  supposed  to  exist  there. 

By  permission  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Florida 
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at  Ilia  own  risk  and  expense.  He  was  commiiuoiied  govern or-general  or  that  conntry 
Utd  of  Cuba  for  life.  LeBving  bia  wife  to  govern  Coba  during  bia  abience,  be  Bailed  in 
June,  1539,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  witb 
a  force  of  six  bundred  men  in  com-  j^^^  ^ 
plete  armor.  There  he  establisbed  a  ^'^■ 
unall  ganiion,  and  theo  sent  roost  of  the  vea- 
*ela  of  bii  fleet  back  to  Cuba.  He  found  a 
Spaniard,  one  of  Narvaez's  men,  who  bad 
learned  tbe  native  language.  Taking  him 
with  bim  aa  interpreter,  De  Soto  marched 
with  bia  force  into  the  interior.  For  five 
montha  they  wandered  among  the  iwampa 
and  everglades,  fighting  their  way  against  the 
natives,  when  they  reached  the  fertile  region 
of  the  Flint  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
Georgia.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  with- 
in a  few  leagues  of  the  Gulf,  making,  through 
exploring  parties,  some  new  discoveries,  among 
which  was  the  harbor  of  Pensacola.  Early 
in  May  they  broke  up  their  encampment, 
and,  marching  northeasterly,  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  River.  After 
a  brief  tarry  there,  they  tanied  their  facet  westward,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
fame  upon  a  fortified  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tomheckbee  Riven.  A 
tevere  battle  of  nine  hours'  duration  ensued.  Several  thousands  of  the  half-naked  Indians 
were  slain,  and  their  village  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  mailed  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  the  victory  availed  De  Soto  nothing.  Alt  bis  baggage  was  consumed,  and  mueb  pro- 
vision was  destroyed. 

The  wild  tribes,  for  many  leagues  around,  were  aroused  by  this  event,  De  Soto  vent 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  Yazoo.  There  he  was  attacked 
by  the  swarming  natives,  bent  on  revenge.  The  town  was  burned,  all  the  clothing  of  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  many  hones  and  nearly  all  the  swine  which  they  brought  from 
Cuba,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  several  of  the  whites  were  killed.  Early  in  the 
spring  tbe  shorn  invaders  pushed  westward,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi.  They  crossed 
it  at  the  Chickasaw  Blnfis,  and  traversed  the  country  on  its  western  shore  up  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  They  penetrated  the  wilderness 
almoet  three  hundred  mile*  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  summer,  and  wintered  upon 
the  Washita,  in  Arkansas.  They  passed  down  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi  in  the 
spring,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died.*  He  had  appointed  a  successor,  who  now  .  ||,y  n, 
attempted  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  ^^^ 
For  aeveral  montha  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  hut  returned  in  December,^ 
to  winter  upon  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
There  they  construoted  seven  large  boats,  and  in  July  following  embarked  in  them.  On 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crawled  cautiously  along  its  sinuous  coast,  until  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  when,  half  naked  and  almost  famished,  they  reached  a  white  settlement 
near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Panuco  River,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Tampico, 

While  the  Spaniards  were  making  these  useless  discoveries  of  the  southern  regions  of  our 
Republic  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tbe  French  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  the 
eoait  between  the  peniiuula  of  Florida  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  John  Verrazzani, 
a  eelebiatcd  Florentine  navigator,  proceeded  to  Amorica  with  a  squadron  of  fiiur  ship*,  under 
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the  ftuipiecf  of  Francu  the  Fint  nf  Fnatx,  in  1523.  Three  of  hii  veweli  vere  ao  dam- 
>ged  hy  x  lUtna  that-  they  wen  Kot  back ;  in  the  fourth,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
Weathering  a  terrible  tempeit,  he  Teached  our 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  B-iver,  in 
North  Carolina.  Ha  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  taking 
.  formal  posMBsion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  he  called  it  New  France, 
the  title  held  by  Canada  while  it  remained  in 
poBsession  of  the  French.  Verrazzani  was  fol- 
lowed, the  next  year,  by  Cartier  (also  in  the 
Bervice  of  the  French  king),  who  discovered 
the  Gnlf  and  River  St  Lawrence  ;'  and  soon 
afterward  by  the  Lord  of  Roberval,  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Roberval  failed  in  hia  un- 
dertaking, and  returned  to  France.  He  sailed 
on  another  voyage,  and  was  never  heard  of  aft- 
erward. Other  efiorts  at  settlement  along  the 
southern  coaata  were  made  by  the  French,  but 
were  unsuoceasful.  A  Protestant  French  colony,  planted  in  Florida,  was  destroyed  hy  the 
Spaniards  in  1564,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Huguenots  the  murderera  placed  the 
inscription,  "We  do  this  not  as  unto  Frenchmen,  but  as  unto  Heretics."  Tn  1567,  De 
G«urgues,  a  Gascon  soldier,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage. He  surprised  the  Spanish  forts  erected  near  St.  Augustine,  and  hung  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  upon  the  trees.  Over  them  he  placed  the  inscription,  ■■  I  do  this  not  as  unto 
Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traiton,  robbers,  and  murderers."  Thus  whites  were 
exterminated  by  whites,  and  Indians  again  possessed  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  early  discoveries  in  North  America  forms  a,  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
great  chtenicle  of  human  progress  and  achievoroents,  and  in  its  details  there  are  narratives 
of  adventure,  prowess,  love,  and  all  the  elements  of  romance,  more  startling  and  attractive 
than  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  imagination  ever  evolved.  The  story  of  the  prog- 
ress of  settlements  which  followed  is  equally  marvelous  and  attractive.  These  tempt  the 
pen  on  every  side,  but  as  they  are  connected  only  incidentally  with  my  subject,  I  pass  them 
hy  with  brevity  of  notice.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  a  very  brief  surrey  of 
events  in  the  progress  of  discovery  which  opened  the  way  to  settlements  in  the  New  World ,' 
a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  settlements  will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  records  upon 
the  pages  which  follow.  They  are  all  united  by  the  often  invisible  threads  of  God's  prov- 
idence ;  and  each  apparently  insignificant  event  in  the  wondrous  history  of  our  continent  is  a 
link  as  important  in  the  great  chain  of  human  deeds,  directed  by  divine  intelligence,  as  those 
which  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Never  was  this 
truth  oftener  and  more  strikingly  iUustrated  than  in  our  history  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence; and  the  student  of  that  history,  desirous  of  understanding  its  true  philosophy,  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  antecedents  which  have  a  visible  relation  thereto. 
■  See  page  178,  toI.  i. 
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"  Our  yoong  wild  luid,  the  free,  tlie  proud ! 

Umniah'd  by  power,  nnewed  by  (ear, 
Her  knee  to  dodo  bnt  God  U  txnr'd, 

For  NBtnre  teaches  (reedam  h«re : 
From  gloom  and  snow  to  ligbt  and  Sowers 
Expands  this  heritage  of  onn  : 
Life  with  its  aijriad  hopes,  ponnita, 
Spreads  sails,  rears  rooC^  and  gathers  fruits. 
But  pass  two  fleeting  oentnrjea  back ; 

This  land,  a  torpid  giant,  slept, 
Wrapp'd  m  tt  mantle  thick  and  black 

That  o'er  its  mighty  frmme  bad  arept, 
Since  stars  and  angels  sang,  m  earth 
Shot,  &om  Its  Maker,  into  birth  " 


HE  lore  of  conntiy,  springing  up  from 
the  nch  acol  of  the  domefltio  afieotioiu,  ii  a 
chug  ooexifltent  and  coexteniive  with  social 
Itself      Although  a  dieaiy  climate,  barren 
lands  and  unnghteout  laws,  wickedly  administered,  may 
repress  the  luxunant  growth  of  this  sentiment,  it  will  stiU 
maintain  lirm  root  in  the  heart,  and  bear  with  patience  the 
I  most  cniel  wrongs.     Man  love*  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  aa 
the  child  loves  the  mother,  and  from  the  same  inherent  im- 
i  pulaea.     Whun  exilt'd  from  his  father-land,  he  yearns  for  it  as  a 
'■'  child  yearns  for  home  ;  and  though  he  may,  by  legal  oath,  dis- 
claim allegiance  to  his  own  and  swear  fealty  to  another  government, 
,  the  invisible  links  of  patriotism  which  bind  him  to  his  eonntiy  can 
not  be  severed  ;   his  lips  and  hand  bear  false  witness  against  his  truth- 
ful heart. 

Stronger  far  is  this  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  him  whose  caimtry 
)  a  pleasant  land,  where  nature  in  smiling  beauty  and  rich  beneficence 
tety  side  ;  where  education  quickens  into  refining  activity 
the  intellect  of  societ}' ;  and  where  just  laws,  righteously  administered, 
impress  all  po^ieef  Ion,  uhelher  of  property  or  of  character,  with  the  broad 
'  seal  of  seo\iri'v       Au  i'lii't  Justified  pride  elevates  the  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zen of  a  IqiiiI  ikiis  him  a  vigilant  guardian  of  its  rights  and 
honor,  and  inspires  him  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  men  and  deeds 
LiMHW  iiIimI  bj  the  opinions  of  the  just  as  the  basis  upon  which  its  glory  rests. 
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CUmIo  Localltlea.  Deputare  tat  Surmtoga.  Voyage  ap  the  Hndaoo. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  so  natural  to  every  American,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  classic  grounds  of  my  country,  and  portray  their  feat- 
ures before  every  ancient  lineament  should  be  efiaced,  that,  during  the  sultriness  of  midsum- 
mer, I  left  behind  me  the  cares  of  business  life  within  the  confines  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  localities  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  war  for  our  national  independence.  For  many  years,  as  I  occasionally  saw 
some  field  consecrated  by  revolutionary  blood,  or  building  hallowed  as  a  shelter  of  the  heroes 
of  that  war,  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such  as  every  American  ought  to  feel,  on  seeing 
the  plow  leveling  the  breast-works  and  batteries  where  our  fiithers  bled,  and  those  edifices, 
contaim'ng  the  council-chambers  of  men  who  planned  the  attack,  the  ambuscade,  or  the  re- 
treat, crumbling  into  utter  ruin.  While  England  erects  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  am- 
putated leg  of  a  hero  who  fought  for  personal  renown,  we  allow  these  relics,  sanctified  by  the 
deeds  of  soldiers  who  were  more  than  heroes  as  the  world  regards  heroism,  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  Acquisitiveness  is  pulling  down  walled  fortresses ;  the  careless  agriculturist, 
unmindfiil  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ditch  and  mound  that  scar  his  fields,  is  sowing  and  reap- 
ing where  marble  monuments  should  stand ;  and  improvement,  a  very  Cambyses  among 
achievements  of  labor  of  former  times,  under  the  fair  mask  of  refined  taste,  is  leveling  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Revolution.  To  delineate  with  pen  and  pencil 
what  is  left  of  the  physical  features  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  rescue  firom  oblivion,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  mementoes  which  another  generation  will  appreciate,  was  my  employ- 
ment for  several  months ;  and  a  desire  to  place  the  result  of  those  joumeyings,  with  a 
record  of  past  events  inseparably  connected  with  what  I  have  delineated,  in  an  enduring 
form  before  my  countrymen,  has  given  birth  to  these  pages. 

I  resolved  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  northern  campaigns  during  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. With  the  exception  of  the  historic  grounds  lying  around  New  York  and  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  in  point  of  importance  and  distance,  invited  the 
initial  visit. 

I  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July  for  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  young  lady,  my  traveling  companion  for  the 
summer.     For  many  days  the  hot  sun  had  been  unclouded,  and  neither  shower  nor  dew 
imparted  grateful  moisture  to  town  or  country. 

"  The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  cloudi  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  woods  and  on  the  deep 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay.*' 

Shsllst. 

During  the  afUmoon  the  barometer  indicated  a  change,  and  portents  of  a  gathering 
storm  arose  in  the  west.  At  twilight  we  entered  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Highlands, 
and  darkness  came  down  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain  burst 
over  the  Dunderberg  and  the  neighboring  heights.  A  thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hud* 
son  Highlands !  It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  vouchsafed  to  few,  and  never  to  be 
foigotten.  The  darkness  became  intense,  and  echo  confused  the  thunder-peals  inlo  one  con* 
tinuotis  roar.  The  outlines  of  the  hiUs  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  our  vessel  seemed  the 
only  object  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,  except  when,  at  every  flash  of  lightning, 
high  wooded  cones,  or  lofly  ranges,  or  rocky  clifls  burst  into  view  like  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Omnipotent  fiat,  and  then  melted  into  chaos  again.  The  storm  continued  until  we 
passed  West  Point.  The  clouds  then  broke,  and  as  we  emerged  from  the  upper  gate  of  the 
Highlands  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  moon  came  forth,  like  a  queen 
from  her  pavilion,  in  beauty  and  majesty,  the  winds  were  quiet,  the  waters  placid,  and  the 
starry  sky  serene,  for 

'*  The  thander,  tramping  deep  and  load 
Had  left  no  foot-marks  there." 
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The  next  nunning  the  air  wu  dear  and  cool  as  in  September.  At  noon  we  took  pusage 
in  one  of  thoM  floating  palaces  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Hudson  River.  What  a  con- 
bast  to  the  awkwud  contriTance — the  mere  germ  of  the  sleam-hoat  of  the  present  day — 
that  gSTB  such  glory  to  Fulton,  and  astonished  the  world.'  Her  saloon,  like  a  ducal  draw- 
ing-roDm ;  her  table,  spread  as  vith  a  royal  banquet ;  her  speed,  like  that  of  the  swift  bird, 
ate  all  the  creations  of  one  generation,  and  seem  like  works  of  magic.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  a  few— plain  and  few  indeed — ^who  attracted  general  attention.  They 
were  a  remnant  of  a  raiment  of  Volunteers  returning  home,  weary  and  spirit-broken,  &om 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  Of  the  scores  who  went  with  them,  these  alone  returned  to  tell 
of  havoc  in  battle  and  slaughter  by  the  deadly  vomUo.  They  were  young,  but  the  lesson 
of  sad  experience  might  be  read  on  each  brow,  and  the  natural  joy  of  the  homeward-bound 
beamed  not  in  their  eyes.  To  them  military  glory  waa  a  bubble  burst ;  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  recent  past  brought  not  to  them  that  joy  which  the  soldier  feels  who  has  battled 
in  defense  of  oonntry  and  home.  At  Albany  prepsjations  had  been  made  to  receive  them, 
and  for  half  a  mile  the  wharves,  bridges,  vewels,  and  houses  were  thickly  covered  with  peo- 
ple anxious  to  see  the  returning  heroes.  We  landed  with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement and  noise,  for  cannon-peals,  and  drum  and  fife,  and  the  rattle  of  military  accouter- 
ments,  and  wild  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  coaxing  and  swearing  of  porters  and  ooach- 
inen,  were  enough  to  oonfonnd  confiision  itself.  How  changed  was  the  scene  when  we  re- 
turned, a  few  weeks  later.  Wharves,  bridges,  and  houses  had  been  swept  by  conflagration, 
and  acres  of  the  dense  city  were  strewn  with  smoking  ruins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  left  Albany  lor  Bemis's  Heights,  near  the  village 
of  Stillwater.  An  omnibus  ride  of  an  hour,  over  a  fine  MeAdam  road,  placed  us  in  Troy, 
where  we  took  stage  for  the  Waterford  ferry  at  L&nsingburgh,  four  miles  above.  The  day 
was  excessively  warm,  and  eleyen  passengers  occupied  "Beats  for  nine."  Not  a  zephyr  stirred 
the  waters  or  the  leaves.  A  fiinny  little  water-man,  full  of  wine  and  wit,  or  something  stronger 
and  coarser,  ofiered  to  row  ua  across  in  his  rickety  sldflt     I  demanded  the  price  for  ferriage. 

'  For  the  gratification  of  the  carioiu,  I  here  pment  a  drawing  al  the  "CLxaHONT,"  Fulton's  tzptri- 
mmU  boat,  with  aoms  notice*  i^  her  Bariier  voyagei. 

It  wu  ooDstructed  nnder  the  penonal  mpcrvision  of  Faltofi, 

^_   ,^  in  1807-     It  wa»  one  hondied  feet  long,  tvelve  feet  wide,  nod 

V  ^VH^I^  Mven  feet  deep.     la  1808  it  «u  lenj^eiied  to  one  hundred  nod 

^^^  fUty  feet,  widened  to  eighteen,  nnd  its  nnme  changed  to  Nobth 

I  RiTi».     The  engine  wu  oooitruoted  bj  Wntt  It  Bolton,  En- 

I      .  tfl       1  gland,  nnd  the  hull  bj  David  Brown,  of  New  York.     In  Angost, 

i         J^^l      i^  1807,  the  bmt  was  propelled  from  the  Eurt  River  to  the  Jersey 

^^j|l|fi£i^^9BKBi|i^,         shore ;  and  abont  the  first  of  September  it  was  stutod  on  its 

^'^^^^^^f/^a^f^^F^  Qrst  trip  to  Albany. 

The  following  sdvartisement  appeared  in  the  Albany  Gaiette, 
Tm  cl«     C.1.T  September  Iw,  1807  : 

"  "  The  Jiorik  Rita-  itiam-boat  will  leave  Paoliu's  Book  [Jersey 

City]  00  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  the 
aAeroooa.  Provisions,  good  berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided.  The  charge  to  each  passenger  is 
ailbUowa: 

To  Newbnrgh,      dolls.  3,  time  14  hoars. 

"   Pooghkeepsie,     "      4,     "     17     " 

"   Esaptu,  "      5,     "    20     " 

"   Hud»on,  "      5[,  "    30     " 

"   Albany,  "      7,     "    3«     "" 

li  i>  aotieed  in  the  mae  paper,  of  October  Sth,  1807,  that  "  Mr.  Fnhon's  new  steam-boat  left  New 
Tork  00  tba  2d,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  against  a  strong  tide,  very  rongh  water,  and  a  violent  gale  (raai  the 
aorlh.  She  made  a  headway  against  the  most  sangoine  expectations,  and  withont  being  rooked  by  the 
wavM."  What  a  change  in  about  forty  years  1  Forty  years  ago  a  steam-hoat  voyage  from  Albany  to 
New  Tork,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  was  accomplished  in  thirty-six  bonn,  at  an  eipenw  of  seven  dol- 
lars, exclnsire  of  cost  of  meals.  Now  the  passage  is  easily  and  often  made  in  nine  and  a  half  hoars,  at  a 
COM  oT  one  dollar,  and  freqneDtly  for  less.  Now  onr  fint  clan  aleam-boala  aie  nearly  four  hnndred  feet 
bog,  and  of  prcportknate  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
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CroMiiir  the  Hadaon.  Coboes' Fallf.  Van  Scfaaiek**  Island.  State  of  ASUn  in  1777. 

**  Five  thousand  dollars,'*  hiccoughed  the  Charon.  I  did  not  object  to  the  price,  but, 
valuing  safety  at  a  higher  figure,  sought  the  owner  of  a  pretty  craft  near  by,  while  the  little 
votary  of  Bacchus  was  tugging  manfully,  but  unsuccessfully,  at  a  huge  trunk,  to  lift  it  into 
his  boat.  Before  he  was  fiiirly  conscious  that  he  was  not  yet  toiling  at  our  luggage,  we  were 
out  upon  the  stream  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  I  compensated  the  tipsy  boatman  for  his 
labor  of  love  by  a  brief  temperance  lecture ;  but  the  seed  doubtless  fell  upon  **  stony  ground," 
for  he  had  the  hard-heartedness  to  consign  me  to  the  safe  keeping  of  him  whom 

*'  The  old  painters  limned  with  a  hoof  and  a  horn, 
A  beak  and  a  soorpion  tail." 

We  pushed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  mouth  or  '*  sprout"  of  the  Mohawk,  and, 
gliding  under  the  rail-road  bridge  and  along  a  sluice  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  clambered  np 
a  high  bank,  and  reached  the  packet  office  at  Waterford'  toward  noon.  The  suppressed 
roar  of  Cohoes'  Falls,  two  miles  distant,  wooed  us  to  the  pleasures  of  that  fashionable  resort, 
to  while  away  the  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  canal  packet. 

These  falls,  though  not  so  grand  as  many  others  either  in  volume  or  altitude  of  cataract, 
or  in  the  natural  scenery  around,  nevertheless  present  many  points  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  Mohawk  is  here  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  perfectly  rock-ribbed  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is  nearly  seventy  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, in  addition  to  the  turbulent  rapids  above  and  below.  A  bridge,  eight  hundred  feet 
long,  spans  the  river  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  from  which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  scene. 

Before  entering  the  Hudson,  the  river  is  divided  into  four  mouths  or  sprouts,  as  they  are 
called,  by  three  rocky  islands.  Haver's,  Van  Schaick's  or  Cohoes',  and  Green's  or  Tibbetts's 
Islands,  which  form  a  scene  that  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  bearing  his  name,  ascended  as  far  as  this  point  in 
1609,  and  that  he  and  his  boat's  crew  were  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Cohoes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of  much  interest  toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1777,  when  Van  Schaick's  Island  was  fortified  by  General  Schuyler,  then  in  command 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Continental  army.  Properly  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs  at  that  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  events  immediately  antecedent 
to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  and  at  Stillwater  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American  Congress  in  declaring  the  colonies  j&ee  and  in- 
dependent states  ;  piqued  at  the  consummate  statesmanship  displayed  by  the  members  of  that 
Congress,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  cajole  the  Americans  by  delusive  promises,  or  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  the  British  ministry,  backed  by  the  stubborn 
king  and  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1777  with  such  vigor,  and  to  give  to  the  service  in  America  such  material,  as  should  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  midsummer,  and  thus  vindicate  British  valor,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  losing  its  invincibility.  So  long  as  the  Americans  were  tolerably  united  ;  so  long 
as  there  remained  a  firee  communication  between  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  permanent  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  America  was  very  questionable.  The  rebellion  was  hydra^headed,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  vigor  suddenly  and  powerfully,  from  the  inherent  energies  of  union*  in 
places  where  it  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  destroyed.  To  sever  that  union,  and  to  paralyze 
the  vitality  dependent  thereon,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  efiect  this  was  a 
paramount  object  of  the  British  government. 

General  Howe  was  then  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  ; 

^  Waterford  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation. 
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EoglUi  PlepwtkiM  for  tfaa  CuDpaiKn  of  1777.       Iii0tnictioiis  of  Lord  George  Gemuin.       Blognpbical  Sketch  of  Borgojne. 

a  strong  Brituh  force  occupied  Rhode  Island  and  overawed  the  eastern  coast ;  the  patriot 
insaigents  had  heen  driven  out  of  Canada  hy  Greneral  Carleton,  and  nothing  remained  to 
complete  the  separation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  American  States  but  to  march  an  invad- 
ing army  from  the  north,  which,  forming  a  junction  with 
Howe,  should  secure  the  country  and  the  strong-holds  upon 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  the  Hudson  River.* 
Such  an  expedition  was  planned  jointly  by  the  king,  Lord 
Greorge  Grermain,  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  agreed  upon 
in  council.'  The  general  conunand  was  intrusted  to  Bur- 
goyne, who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  at  that 
time  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  *  He 
was  brave,  skillful,  and  humane,  proud  of  distinction,  san- 
guine of  success,  and  eager  for  military  renown.  If  the  tac- 
tics of  European  warfare  had  been  appropriate  for  the  expedi- 
tion, success  might  have  attended  his  efibrts.  But  in  his  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  in  the  minute  and  positive  instructions 
given  him,  without  reference  to  any  contingency  that  might 
LauTEKAifT  QmMAL  BuBooYKic  demand  a  wide  departure  from  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
Fn»MK^tidipriat.iTn.  BHtish  muustry,  always  at  fault  in  the  management  of 


*  Lord  George  Germain,  then  colonial  secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Carleton,  of  Canada,  dated 
March  26th,  1777,  observes,  ^*  With  a  view  of  qaelling  the  rebellion  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  become 
highly  necessary  that  the  most  speedy  junction  of  the  two  armies  should  be  effected  [the  forces  firom  Can- 
ada and  those  of  General  Howe  at  New  York] ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  security  and  good  government  of 
Canada  absolutely  require  your  presence  there,  it  is  the  king's  determination  to  leave  about  3000  men  un- 
der your  command  for  the  defense  and  duties  of  that  province,  and  to  employ  the  remainder  of  your  army 
upon  two  expeditions,  the  one  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  who  is  to  force  hi» 
way  to  Albany,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River." — Burgoynt't  Statement  of  the  Expedition/rom  Canada,  &c.  (Appendix),  p.  xiii.,  London,  1780. 

*  Pictorial  History  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

*  Lieutenant  Greneral  Burgoyne  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
eaiiy  age,  and  his  education  and  the  influence  of  his  father  soon  placed  him  in  the  line  of  promotion.  In 
1762  be  was  sent  into  Portugal  with  an  English  force  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  then  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the 
garrison  of  Almeida.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representative  for  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  came  over  to  America  in  1775,  and 
was  at  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  the  same  year,  but  early 
in  1776  returned  to  England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  king  and  Lord  George  Germain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  northern  British  army  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  After  some  snc- 
oesset,  be  was  ci^tared,  with  all  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  in  October  of  tiiat  year.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  debates  upon  the  floor  of  the 

House  of  Commons  at  the  very  tmie  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Ammicans.  His  misfortunes  lost 
the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  he  was  denied  access  to  his  presence.  In  1780  he  published  a  narra- 
tive of  his  Expedition,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  his  trial  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  in  which 
be  well  vindicated  his  character.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  his  emoluments  from  government,  amount- 
ing to  $15,000  a  year.  In  1781  he  joined  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  opposed  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  Americans  as  impolitic  and  cruel.  From  the  conclusion  of  peace  until  his 
^eath,  be  devoted  his  time  to  pleasure  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1792.  Among  his  literary  productions  are  The  Maid  of  the  Oakt,  Bon  Ton,  and  2%e  Heireee, 
dramas  which  at  one  time  were  highly  popular.  Benevolence  and  humanity  were  strong  features  in 
Bargoyne's  character,  and  I  think  the  fierce  anathema  of  Philip  Frenean,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  wa« 
ahogetber  too  severe.  After  giving  Burgoyne  several  hard  rubs  in  the  course  of  his  epic,  he  describes  an 
ioe-bound,  fog-oovered,  dreary  island  north  of  Scotland,  and  there  consigns  the  Tories,  with  Burgoyne  at 
Ibeir  bead,  as  foUows : 

*T1wn^  Lojtls,  then,  with  tojilkeuti Kdra, 
TImto  piteh  yoor  teati,  sad  kindle  there  yonr  fln ; 
There  dewrt  Nstore  will  her  stingt  display, 
And  Hereeit  hnnfor  on  yoor  Tltdb  prey ; 
And  with  yoanelres  let  John  Bargoyne  retire. 
To  reign  your  monerch,  whom  yoor  bearti  detifo.** 

FmxifXAU*s  Poemt,  p.  246. 
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American  affiun,  made  a  moat  egregunia  blnndei.  Six  Gny  Cariebn,  then  Goremor  of 
Canada,  and  perfectly  acqiisiiited  with  the  people  and  comitiy,  ahonld  hAve  been  placed  in 
command.  SurgajjtB  was  almoet  totally  ^noiant  of  tbe  Canadiani  and  Tndianii.  iriio  fimaed 
a  Urge  part  of  hii  fbree,  and  lie  knew  aWlntely  nothing  of  the  true  character  and  temper  of 
the  people  he  was  lent  to  oppoee  and  opprcH. 

Burgoyue  arrived  at  Qnebec  in  March,  1777,  benring  the  axtuniimaa  of  a  lientenant 
general.  Carieton,  thcFogh  greatly  aggrieved,  nobly  aided  Bnigoyne  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition. By  extraordinary  activity,  TcaKil*  were  cmatracted,  itores  were  coUeeted,  and  a 
force  of  more  than  aeven  thouMnd  mot  wai  mujtered  at  St.  John's,  at  the  fiiot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  first  of  June.  ZJetttenant  Colmd  St.  Leger,  with  a  detachment  of 
•even  hnndred  Kangen,  waa  aent  np  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Ofwego,  to 
penetrate  the  conntry  finm  thftt  point,  armae  and  coiciliata  the  Indiana,  c^itore  Fort 
Schuyler,'  iweep  the  valley  of  the  Hoha.wk  with  the  aid  of  Johnxn  and  hi*  Toriea,  and 
join  Bnrgoyne  at  Albany  when  Lake  Chamfdain  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hndaon 
ihould  lie  pioetrate  at  his  feet 

At  soon  aa  CongreM  perceived  the  atorm  that  waa  gathering  on  the  nortbera  frontier, 

they  felt  the  neceadty  of  prompt  action  and  the  lervicea  of  an  influential  cmnmander.     Fear, 

loyalty,  British  gold,  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  van  of  the  invading  army,  and  none  bnt  a 

wiae  and  tried  man  could  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people  and  owunand  the  fidelity  of  the  "''lit'fl 

Philip  Schuyler,'  a  gentleman  of  fcrtone,  and  poaaeaeed  of  military  skill,  experience,  sound 

service  to  the  colony 
and  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  finntier, 
and  his  many  virtuea 
endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  His 
large  estate  was  lying 
directly  in  the  path 
d  the  invader ;  and 
if  a  mercenary  feeling 
could  have  existed  in 
a  iotd  M  noble  aa  hia, 
the  defense  of  his  own 
broad  acres  and  costly 
mansion  would  have 
made  him  vigilant 
and  brave. 

General  Schuyler 
arrived  in  Albany  on 
the  third  day  of 
June,  where  he 
met  General  Galea, 
and,  with  all  tbe 
frankneai  of  a  gener- 
oiu  and  unsuspecting 


judgment,  prudent 
{orethought,  and  lofty 
patriotism,  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fercea  of 
the  north,  in  which 
poMtion  be  had  been 
superseded,  in  eflect, 
a  few  weeks  before, 
by  Horatio  Gates,  the 
Adjutant  General  of 
the  Continental  ar- 
my. No  appointment 
oould  have  been  more 
popnlai  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  New 
York,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  In 
the  late  campaigns 
against  the  French 
and  Indiana  upon 
Lakea  George  and 
Champlain,  he  had 
rendered        essential 


'  Foft  Sohoyler  itood  u  tbe  bead  of  boat  navigation,  oa  the  Mohawk,  where  the  vilkfte  of  Rene  now 
iJ,  It  wu  erected  in  1768,  and  waa  thea  called  Fort  Stanwix.  It  was  repaired  in  1778,  and  named 
Fort  Schnjler,  in  boeor  of  Geoera]  Scbojler,  in  wboae  military  department  it  wu  located. 

'  General  Philip  Schuyler  wai  born  at  Albany,  on  the  31d  of  November,  1733.  Hii  grandfather,  Peler 
Schuyler,  wu  Mayor  c^  Albany,  and  oommander  oT  tbe  nonheni  militia  in  1690.  Hii  father,  John  8chay- 
ler,  married  Cornelia  Van  CoDitlandt,  a  woman  of  ■tnnig  mind,  and  Philip  vai  their  eldeel  son.  By  Tir> 
tue  of  prinofienitiire  law,  be  inherited  the  real  estate  of  hii  feiher  at  hit  death,  bat  be  generoodj  ihand 
It  with  hit  biothen  and  tiaiera.     Hi*  bthet  died  when  Philip  was  young,  and  to  the  thmngb  trainini  of 
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nature,  aonght  the  aid  of  his  comuel  and  his  sword.  But  he  encountered  a  smaller  mind 
than  his  own,  and  both  oomisel  and  sword  were  refused.  He  was  coldly  receiyed  by  the 
adjutant  general,  who  was  deeply  ofiended  becanse  Congress  had  not  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  command.  A  brave  soldier  always  seeks  the  post  of  greatest  danger ;  and  General 
Schuyler,  not  doubting  the  courage  or  devotion  of  Gates,  ofiered  him  the  command  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  the  point  where  the  first  conflict  with  Burgoyne  would  inevitably  take  place,  and 
where  the  first  laurels  were  to  be  won.  But  the  pride  of  Gates  stifled  his  patriotism.  He 
xefiised  to  serve  under  Schuyler,  and,  at  his  own  request,  had  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
department,  where,  indeed,  he  had  done  literally  nothing. 

All  was  terror  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  as  Burgoyne  victoriously 
swept  Champlain  firom  St.  John's  to  Crown  Point,  and  with  his  formidable  force,  daily  aug- 
mented by  loyalists  and  savage  allies,  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonder- 
oga.  Mount  Hope,  commanding  the  road  to  Lake  Greorge,  was  occupied ;  the  American 
outposts  wete  driven  in ;  the  lake  was  studded  with  armed  vessels,  and  the  formidable 
height  of  Mount  Defiance  was  scaled,  and  artillery  planted  upon  its  very  summit,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  fort  below. 

General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  when  he  saw  the  battery  above  him, 
and  the  girdle  of  strong  battalions  that  was  closing  around  him,  knew  that  resistance  would 
be  madness.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  retreated  across  to  Mount  Independence,  and,  with 
the  small  garrison  there,  fled  toward  Fort  Edward  by  the  way  of  Castleton  and  Skenesbor- 
ough,  leaving  the  stores  and  ammunition  behind.  The  British  eagerly  pursued  the  flying 
^wi»j;<*Aw  The  battle  of  Hubbardton,  so  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  was  fought.  The 
boom  across  the  lake  at  Ticonderoga  was  broken,  and  a  free  passage  made  for  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy.  They  swept  the  lake  to  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  when  the  Ameri- 
can works  and  the  stores  that  were  left  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  army  under  Greneral  Schuyler  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  daily  diminishing. 
Food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  all  wanting.  The  pecuniary  resources  and 
eredit  of  Congress  were  daily  failing,  and  all  the  future  seemed  dark,  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
The  Eastern  militia,  sick  and  disheartened  by  late  reverses,  became  restless  and  insubordi- 

his  gifted  mother  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  snccess  in  life.  He  entered  the  army  against  the  French 
tod  Indians  in  1755,  and  oommanded  a  company  which  attended  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  first  dirision  of 
the  British  army  against  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  When  Lord  Howe  fell  at  Ticonderoga,  to  Colonel  Schayler  was  intmsted  the  duty  of 
eoBTeying  the  body  of  that  greatly-beloved  yonng  nobleman  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  he  was  much  in  active  service  in  the  civil  government  of  his  state.  In  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
New  Torfc,  ha  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  ooBseot.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  and  in  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  the  major  generals  (the  third)  of 
the  American  army.  He  was  charged  hy  Washington  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  directed  to  secure  the  lakes  and  prepare  for  invading  Canada.  He  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery.  During  1776,  he  was  active  in  Indian  aflUrs,  and  in  perfecting 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  northern  army.  For  oaoses  quite  inexplicable,  he  was  superseded,  in  effect, 
hy  Gates  in  Mareh,  1777,  but  was  reinstated  in  May.  Again,  when  Burgoyne  drove  St.  Clair  from  Ti- 
oonderoga,  and  pnidence  caused  General  Sohuyler  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Fort  Edward  down  the 
Hudson  River,  calumny,  that  had  successftilly  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  militia,  be- 
came so  clamorous  for  his  removal,  that  Congress  placed  Gates  again  in  charge  of  the  army  in  August. 
Injured  and  insulted,  the  patriot  still  continned  to  devote  his  services  and  his  fortune  in  aid  of  his  country. 
He  deoianded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  its  verdict,  acquitting  him  of  all  blame,  oonferred  as  much  honor  upon 
him  as  his  successes  won  at  Saratoga.  He  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  military  conmiand,  but  he 
pnferretd  to  lend  his  aid  to  his  country  in  another  veay.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  under  the 
Confederation ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  senator  from  New 
Toric,  with  Rnfos  King.  He  was  again  a  senator,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1797.  He  died  at  Albany, 
November  ISth,  1804|  aged  71  years.  He  has  two  daughters  still  hving — ^Elisabeth,  the  venerable  widow 
of  General  Alexander  I^unilton,  and  now  (1849)  ninety-two  years  of  age;  and  Catharine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Ms^r  Cochrane,  of  Oswego,  son  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
of  the  Revolutiooaiy  Amy. 
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nate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  army  and  retomed  home.  These  things  were  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  commander,  yet  his  stout  heart  never  fiuled.  "  Should  it  be  ask- 
j^M,  ^"  ^  "^^f  ^  ^  letter  to  the  Albany  Committee,  from  Moses's  Creek,  fiiur  miles  be- 
im  ]o^  "Pqii  Edward,  <*  what  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  hold  amid  this  variety  of  diffi- 
culties and  distress,  I  would  answer,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  retard  his  descent  into  the  country  as  long  as  possiMe" 

Burgoyne's  force,  in  the  mean  while,  was  constantly  augmented  by  accessions  from  the 
families  of  the  loyal  and  the  timid.  Slowly  and  surely  he  adyanced  firom  Skenesborougfa  to 
Fort  Anne,  and  was  pressing  onward,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  obstacles,  toward  the  Hudson. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Greneral  Schuyler  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  new 
recruits,  or  a  re-enferoement  firom  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to  his  army.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  firom  Fort  Edward,  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Tioonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  Fort  Greoige.  As  Burgoyne  approached, 
the  people  fled,  in  terror  and  dismay,  toward  Albany,  leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  and 
pleasant  homes  to  be  trodden  down  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Burgoyne  at  length  reached 
Fort  Edward  ;  and  as  he  marched  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Schuyler  retreat- 
ed in  good  order  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and  fiuJly  to  Cohoes'  Falls. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Osw^o,  and  was  besieging  Fort  Schuyler,  while  the  Tories  and 
Indians  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  was  closely  shut  up  in  the  fort ;  Greneral  Herkimer,  with  the  brave  militia 
of  Tryon  county,  had  been  defeated  at  Oriskany,  and  the  people  below  hourly  ex- 
^^'"^  pected  the  flood  of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  learfid  emergen- 
cy. Without  aid  all  must  be  lost.  Brave  hearts  were  ready  for  bold  deeds,  and  during  a 
night  of  fearful  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain.  Colonel  Willett  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  crept 
stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of  sleeping  besiegers,  be3^ond  their  lines,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  second  day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  sped  down  the  valley  to  the  headquarters  of 
Greneral  Schuyler,  at  Stillwater,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Tryon  county,  implored  assistance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  valley  would  inevitably 
follow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  fall  like  an 
avalanche  upon  Albany,  or,  by  junction,  swell  the  approaching  army  of  Burgoyne.  The 
prudent  foresight  and  fkr-reaohing  humanity  of  Greneral  Schuyler  at  once  dictated  his  course. 
He  called  a  council,^  and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  His  officers  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole  force  was  not  then  suffi- 
cient to  stay  the  oncoming  of  Burgoyne.  The  clearer  judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  per- 
sist in  his  opinion,  and  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.  While  pacing  the 
floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half- whispered  remark,  '*  He  means  to  weaken 
the  army."*     Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler !     Never  was  a  thought  more  fi>ul 

'  Cveneial  Schuyler  was  then  quartered  in  the  hooae  of  Derrick  Swait,  Etq.,  at  Stillwater.  The  house 
is  ttill  standing,  jwt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — CharUi  NtiUon,  Eiq. 

*  At  this  time  jealoosy  had  oreated  ieoret  enemies  for  General  Schnyler,  and  he  was  eyen  ohaiged  with 
being  aiaoeiated  with  St.  Clair  in  preliminary  acts  of  treason,  about  the  time  the  latter  eraoaated  Tioonder- 
oga. The  ridicnkms  story  got  shroad  that  they  had  been  paid  for  their  treason  by  the  enemy  in  riher 
baUif  shot  from  Borgoyne's  gons  into  the  American  camp ! — Set  TTUUciUr't  Military  JtmrwU^  p.  86. 

NoTK^-^It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  view  of  events  connected  with  the  Americaa  encampment 
at  the  month  of  the  Mohawk,  I  have  avoided  all  details,  where,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  wished  mote 
minute  information.  Tbe  necessity  for  this  course  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  my  work,  which 
is  to  notice  in  detafl  the  various  important  localities,  in  t/u  onUr  im  which  I  mtit9d  thtm^  amd  not  in  cftron^- 
hgiaU  MCMtsion,  ss  the  mere  historian  would  do.  For  example,  I  visited  Cohoes*  and  Bemis'i  Heights 
before  Fort  Edward  and  Tioonderoga.  I  therefore  describe  the  scenery  and  events  of  the  former  places 
minutely,  and  reserve  similar  minute  details  concerning  the  latter  until,  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  of  my 
tonr,  I  reach  them.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as  some  might  suppose  that  important  places  are  to 
be  slightly  noticed,  while  others  of  less  moment  have  an  undue  share  of  attention.     I  have  visited  all  the 
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or  charge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the  slanderer  and  those  around  him, 
and  unconsciously  hiting  into  several  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  indignantly  exclaim- 
ed, *<  Grentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsihility  upon  myself ;  where  is  the  brigadier  that 
will  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat  up  for  volunteers  to-morrow.'*  The  brave 
and  impulsive  Arnold,  ever  ready  &r  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  ofiered 
hifl  services.  The  next  morning  the  drum  beat,  and  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  Aocnit  16, 
were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort  Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the  ^'^' 
fexoee  of  St.  Leger  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  burning 
words  of  calumny  always  stirred  the  breast  of  the  veteran  patriot  with  violent  emotions. 
If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to  country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  events  which  placed  the  remnant  of  the  main  army  of  the  north 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  August,  1777,  and  caused  Van  Schaick's  and  Haver's 
Islands  to  be  fortified.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  elij^ible  point  at  which  to  make  a  stand 
in  defense  of  Albany  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  firom  the  west. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  the  Americans  so  efiectually  oppose  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  Hud- 
son or  the  Mohawk,  and  both  streams  were  too  deep  to  be  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme drought.  There  was  a  ferry  across  the  Mohawk,  five  miles  above  the  falls/  and  one 
acron  the  Hudson  at  Half  Moon  Point,*  or  Waterford.  The  **  sprouts''  of  the  Mohawk, 
between  the  islands,  were  usually  fordable  ;  and  as  Burgoyne  would  not,  of  course,  cross  the 
Hudson,  or  attempt  the  ferry  upon  the  Mohawk,  where  a  few  resolute  men  could  success- 
fully oppose  him,  his  path  was  of  necessity  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fortifi- 
cations were  accordingly  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  upon  the  main  land,  faint  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible. 

In  this  position,  with  his  headquarters  at  StOlwater,  in  advance  of  his  army,  General 
Schuyler  brought  all  his  energies  and  resources  into  requisition  for  the  augmentation  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  preparatory  to  a  first  determined  conflict  with  Burgoyne.  His  pri- 
vate purse  was  freely  opened,*  and  by  unwearied  exertions  day  and  night  the  army  rapidly 
improved  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirits.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  with  men 
of  every  degree,  from  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  conunander-in-chief  to  subordinate 
officers  and  private  gentlemen,  was  very  extensive,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  He  addressed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  direction,  urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  The 
Council  of  Safety,  at  Albany,  was  appealed  to.  **  Every  militia-man,"  he  said,  *<  ought  to 
turn  out  without  delay  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest  began."  He  appealed 
to  the  Eastern  States.  *<  If,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut, 
"  the  Eastern  militia  do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined." 
To  Washington  he  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  on  the  12th  of  July  previous. 
'<  If  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond, 


important  localities  of  the  Revolution,  and  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  will  receive 
its  foil  share  of  notice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  in  notes,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  most 
isBportanit  actors  in  oar  Revolationary  war,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These  sketches  will  be  introdaced 
at  points  where  the  record  exhibits  the  most  prominent  events  in  tibe  life  of  the  sabject.  Prominent  men 
wiU,  therefore,  be  mentioned  often  before  a  biography  will  be  given ;  bat  the  reader  may  rely  apon  find- 
'nm  it  in  the  work,  if  a  memoir  can  be  foand. 

^  Loodon's  ferry.     At  this  place  the  left  wing  of  the  army  rested,  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold. 

'  So  called  firom  the  name  of  Henry  Hodson's  ship,  the  Half  Moon. 

*  General  Sohayler  never  allowed  lus  private  interest  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  public 
good.  When  the  Continental  army  was  retreating  from  Fort  Edward,  Mrs.  Schuyler  rode  up  from  Albany 
to  their  beaatiful  country  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  superintended  the  removal  of  their  furniture.  While  there 
riw  received  direction  from  her  husband  to  set  fire  with  her  own  hands  to  his  extensive  fields  of  wheat, 
and  to  request  his  tenants  to  do  the  same,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  be  reaped  by  the  enemy. — Women  of 
tkt  RevoiiiHon^  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  nnidi  fnrtliBr  into  the  euuntijf." 
At  the  aame  time  all  was  life  and  activity  in  his  camp.  Fran  his  own  stale  leuuiu  wen 
constantly  filling  his  thinned  regiments,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  was  cheeieil  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  winning  back  those  lameb  which,  by  the  late  levcises  and  the  events  of 
the  last  campaign,  had  been,  in  a  measme,  stripped  from  his  brow. 

Bat  secret  enemies  had  been  icnr  some  time  plotting  his  disgrace  by  r««»"»g  the  minds 
of  the  Eastern  people,  and  raising  a  clamor  in  finnar  of  the  reinstatement  of  Gates,  who  as 
yet,  for  obvions  reasons,  had  met  with  no  revcnes.  The  firiends  of  that  officer  were  an  active 
fiiction  in  Congress  at  that  time,  sub  n»a,  bat  the  next  year  were  hi  mme  nndi^gnised  in 
fikvoring  the  scheme  for  giving  Gates  the  chief  command  in  place  of  Washington.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  aU  the  men  of  the  Revcdntion  who  took  sides  with  the  fiiends 
of  America  as  pure  and  holy  in  aU  their  thonghts  and  actions,  that  we  rehietantly  yidd  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  ever  actuated  by  motives  leas  worthy  and  exahed  tiisot  those 
of  the  loftiest  patriotism.  This  is  claiming  too  nmch  for  human  natnre.  While  we  may 
award  to  them  aU  that  is  noUe  and  disinterested  in  foeling,  when  the  good  of  the  <*»""m— 
eanae  demanded  penwnal  sacrifice  and  pliancy  of  opinion,  it  is  foQy  to  deny  thai  the  spiiit 
of  foctiosi  was  rife  among  the  memben  of  the  Old  Continental  Congress,  and  that  selfish 
SBttlites  often  eontnOed  their  actions.  Congress,  listening  to  the  clamors  fiom  the  East, 
the  importunities  of  Gates's  fiiends,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  false  military  philosophy,  de- 
fSTved  General  Schnykr  of  his  conunand  just  as  he  vras  about  to  lead  his  troopB  to  vietoiy. 

€ienefal  Gates,,  with  his  new  eommisBion,  arrived  at  Van  Schak^'s  on  the  19th  of  An- 
gnst.  ^ree  dap  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,  a  battle  which,  in  its  eSeei  upon  the  British 
anny,  gave  full  aanrance  of  future  victory  to  the  Americans.  How  nobly  did  the  conduct 
of  Schoyter  on  this  occasion  contrast  with  that  of  Grates  a  few  weeks  previous.  On  Giles's 
arrival,  vrithont  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  humor,  the  patriot  resigned  his  command,  com- 
mnnicmted  aU  the  intelligence  he  poeocssed,  and  put  every  interesting  paper  into  his  hands, 
simply  adding,  "  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  povror, 
to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers  of  onr  own  army,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  some  success ;  but  the  pahn  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  yon,  gen- 
eral, to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  foil,  however,  to  second  your  views ;  and 
my  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  aU  yonr  orders."*  **  I  am 
sensible/*  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  CongresB,  **  of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the  eom> 
mand  of  the  army  at  the  time  when  an  engagement  must  soon  take  place  ;*'  yet  he  piefeiied 
to  sufier  reproach  in  sflence  rather  than  allow  his  bleeding  country  to  be  injured  by  the  vrith- 
drawal  of  a  single  arm  from  its  support  Although  disgraced  by  the  act  of  Congress,  he 
persevered  assiduously  in  strengthoung  the  army  and  preparing  for  the  coming  conflict 
**  I  shall  go  on,*'  he  said  to  Washington,  **  in  dc^  my  duty  and  endeavoring  to  deserve 
your  esteem.**  And  when  General  Gates  arrived,  he  conlially  profiered  his  co-operation, 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  battles  which  soon  afker  took  place,  was 
present  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword,  and  rgoiced,  because  his  country 
was  the  gainer,  when  the  laurels  which  should  have  graced  his  brow  were  placed  upon  that 
of  another.  Warmed  by  such  impulses,  vrho  can  doubt  that  the  bosom  of  the  generoas 
patriot  on  that  day  heaved  with  nobler  pride  and  purer  joy  than  that  of  the  landed  victor? 

*  Gerdta,  p.  3^9. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

"  Led  OD  bj  lust  ot  laor«  tni  reaavD, 
Borgoyne  oame  mBichiag  witb  hii  thotutuids  dovD ; 
High  were  his  thoughts  and  furioiu  hit  owMr, 
Piifi''d  with  nlT-ooafldcDoa  toA  pride  lavBre ; 
Swoll'n  with  the  idea  oT  his  falore  dead*, 
Onwtud  to  Toin  each  ndvsntBge  lisds." 

Phtlif  Fkeneai 


1778. 


"^E  left  W&teiibrd  &t  two  o'clock  P.M.  lor  Bemu's 
lleightt,  the  famous  battle-gnmnd  where  Burgoyne  wu 
i<-<-ked  and  defeated  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  a  few  weeks 
Ci'itenl  Gates  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  northocn 
t^ur  uiinreyance  waa  a  neat  little  caoal  pocket,  its  cabin  crowd- 
ivith  passeiigen  and  a  well-supplied  dinner-table,  and  its  deck  piled 
'  with  as  much  luggage  and  u  many  hiungen  as  low  bridges  and  a  hot  son 
would  allow.  For  a  loiterer  who  takes  no  note  of  p"™"g  hours  but  to  maik 
imd  moum  their  excessive  length,  and  who  Iotm  to  glide  along  listlessly  among 
-  .  green  fields  and  shady  woods  without  the  dutnibance  of  even  a  carriage  ride, 
^V  ^  ^^y  voyage  upon  a  canal  is  really  deUghtlul,  eqwcialty  if  the  &ce  of  nature  is 
altiactive,  and  a  pleaiuint  companion  or  agreeable  book  assists  in  smoothing  the 
panage  of  time.  Snoh  seoned  to  be  the  character  of  nearly  all  our  feUow-pasaengers,  pless- 
ore  £ram  penonal  enjoyment  being  their  chief  object.  When  diniter  was  over,  some  slept, 
some  read,  and  every  body  talked  to  every  body  as  freely  as  old  acquaintances  would  chat 
The  eoontry  through  which  we  passed  ii  very  fertile,  and  beautifully  diversified  in  aspect 
The  plam  over  which  the  Hudson  here  flows  is  a  narrow  alluvial  bottom,  of  gardoi  lioh- 
neas,  along  the  western  edge  of  which  passes  the  oanal.  Green  woods  and  cultivated  fields 
skirted  the  river  cm  either  side,  and  those  conical  hiUs  and  loiallB,  like  western  tumuli,  which 
an  prominent  features  from  Stillwater  to  Sandy  Hill,  here  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  them 
were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  others  were  cultivated  fivm  base  to  summit, 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ever-changing  landscape.  The  dark  green  com,  just  flower> 
ing  ;  the  wheat  ears,  fading  &om  emerald  to  russet ;  the  blackberries,  thick  in  the  hedges  ; 
the  flowers  innnnterable,  dotting  the  pasture  fields,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
scattered  in  wind-rows  along  the  cansd,  were  pleasant  sights  to  one  just  escaped  fr^m  the 
dust  »nH  din  of  the  city,  and  imparted  a  gratification  which  only  those  can  feel  and  appre- 
ciate who  seldom  enjoy  it  There  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  leafy  Jime  would  have 
supplied — the  melody  of  birds. 

''  SileDoe  girt  the  wood* ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talks  DOW  nnlo  the  echo  of  the  gmvt* ; 
Only  the  oarled  stTeun  toft  ohidings  kept ; 
And  little  gates  that  from  the  green  leaves  swept 
Dry  sonuner's  dmt,  in  feufnl  whiiperiagi  nin'd, 
As  loth  to  waken  any  singing  bird," 

Ibr  it  was  just  the  seaaou/'when  the  warblers  of  the  forest  are  still,  except  at  early  morning, 
when  they  oarol  a  brief  matin  hymn,  and  then  are  quiet.      Yet 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  ai«  faint  with  the  ho«  mn, 
And  hide  in  oooling  trees,  a  vnce  will  mn 
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From  hedge  to  hedge  aboat  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  grasshopper's." 

KXATS. 

At  the  Borongh,  or  Mechanicsville,  nine  milee  above  Waterford,  the  rail-road  from  Sara- 
toga Springs  reaches  the  canal.  Here  our  boat  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  bevy  of  young 
people,  who,  tired  of  medicinals  and  midnight  merriment  at  that  Mecca  of  fashion  in  sum- 
mer, had  determined  to  take  a  <'  slow  coach"  to  Whitehall,  and  meet  the  stronger  tide  of 
gay  tourists  flowing  to  Ticonderoga  from  Lake  Greorge.  They  were  full  of  life,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  oyer  passed  a  night  upon  a  canal-boat.  Poor  souls !  how  we  pitied  them, 
while  we  rejoiced  at  our  own  better  fortune,  intending,  as  we  did,  to  dehark  toward  cooling 
sunset.  If  "  affliction  is  necessary  to  temper  the  over-joyous,''  our  young  travelers  were 
doubtless  well  annealed  before  morning  in  the  vapor  bath  of  a  packet  cabin. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  roving  journeyman  printer,  fiill  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  crafl,  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  and  evidently  a  hoon  companion  of  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  cousins.  His  hat  was  a-slouch  and  his  coat  seedy.  His  wit  kept  the  deck 
vocal  with  laughter  ;  yet,  when  at  times  he  talked  gravely,  the  dignity  of  intelligence  made 
us  all  respectful  listeners.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  classic  grounds 
through  which  we  were  then  passing.  His  father  was  one  of  the  special  adjutants  appointed 
by  General  Gates  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  and  finom  him  he 
had  oflen  received  minute  details  of  the  events  of  that  contest.  He  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  which,  in  some  degree,  explains  the 
singular  fact  that  he  was  not  upon  the  field  of  action — a  fact  which  some  have  adduced  as 
evidence  of  cowardice.  It  ib  admitted  that  General  Gates  did  not  leave  his  camp  during 
the  contest ;  and  the  special  adjutant  referred  to  asserted  boldly  that  intoodoation  was  the 
chief  cause.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  a  weakness  &r  more  ex- 
cusable, and  a  crime  less  heinous,  than  cowardice  ;  for  a  night's  dehauch  and  a  morning  of 
dullness  and  stupidity  were  things  too  common  among  gentUmen  to  afiect  reputation  seri- 
ously, unless  bad  consequences  ensued.  He  was  not  alone  in  devotion  to  the  wine-cup  at 
that  very  time,  for  it  is  said  that  Burgoyne  and  Earl  Balcarras  did  not  leave  their  flagon 
and  their  cards  until  dawn  that  morning.  Burgoyne  and  the  earl,  however,  had  either 
stouter  heads  or  stouter  hearts  than  Gates,  for  they  were  on  duty  in  the  field  when  the  con- 
test was  raging.  It  may  be  that  neither  wine  nor  cowardice  controlled  the  American  com- 
mander. Let  us  charitably  hope  that  it  did  not,  and  charge  the  fault  upon  a  weak  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  act  toward  erring  brother-man  according  to  the  glo- 
rious injunction  of  Prior : 

"  Be  to  his  (aolts  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  his  virtaes  ^ery  kind.'* 

We  reached  Bemis's  Heights  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bemis.  The  obliging  landloid 
anticipated  our  impatience  to  view  the  battle-ground,  and  when  supper  was  over  we  found 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  in  readiness  to  carry  us  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Neilson,  £sq., 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  conflict  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  might  be  obtained.'  It  was  too  late  for  much  observation,  for  twilight 
soon  spread  its  veil  over  every  object.  Afler  spending  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  family,  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  early  next  morning, 
to  ride  and  ramble  over  the  historic  gprounds  in  the  neighborhood. 


'  Mr.  Neilson  oconpies  the  mansion  owned  by  his  father,  an  aotive  Whig,  at  the  time  of  the  battles  there. 
He  has  written  and  published  a  Tolnme  entitled  "  An  original,  compiled,  and  corrected  Accoont  of  Bnr- 
gojne^s  Campaign  and  the  memorable  Battles  of  Bemis's  HelghU.'*  It  contains  many  details  not  found 
in  other  books,  which  he  gathered  from  those  who  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  what  they  related. 
It  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  morning  broke  with  an  unclouded  sky,  and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  I  was 
upon  Bemis^s  Heights,  eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  military  works  of  a  former 
time.  Alas  !  hardly  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  more  beautiful  view  than  the  one  from 
Mr.  Neilson's  mansion  I  have  seldom  beheld.  The  ground  there  is  higher  than  any  in  the 
vicinity,  except  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eye  takes  in  a  varied 
landscape  of  a  score  of  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  Bounding  the  horizon  on  the  north 
and  west  are  the  heights  of  Saratoga  and  tiie  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
George.  On  the  south  stretch  away  into  the  blue  distance  toward  Albany  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  east,  not  far  distant,  rises  Willard's  Mount- 
ain, and  over  and  beyond  its  southern  neighbors  of  less  altitude  may  be  seen  the  heights  of 
Bennington  on  the  Walloomscoik,^  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  far-famed 
Mount  Tom. 

Bemis*s  Heights  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Stillwater  (which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river),  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Albany.  The  ground  here  rises  abruptly  from  an  extensive  alluvial  flat, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  a  little  above,  but  here  tapering  until  it  forms  quite  a  narrow 
defile  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  having  only 
an  occasional  clearing  of  a  few  acres ;  and  deep  ravines  furrowed  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Fronting  the  river,  a  high  blufif  of  rocks  and  soil,  covered  with  stately  oaks  and 
maples,  presented  an  excellent  place  on  which  to  plant  a  fortification  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  bluff  is  still  there,  but  the  forest  is 
gtme,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ravines  have  been  filled  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  only  road  then  much  traveled  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Upon  the  road, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Bemis,  the  only 
one  of  note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Gtx)d  wines  and  long  pipes,  a  spacious 
ball-room  and  a  capital  larder,  made  Bemis's  house  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  sleighing 
parties  in  winter,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saratoga  valley  of  the  Hudson.  He  owned 
a  portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  heights  near  him,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  hill  de- 
rived its  name. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bemis's,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Neilson  owned  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  had  erected 
a  small  dwelling  and  a  log  bam  thereon.  The  dwelling,  with  large  additions,  is  still  {here, 
but  the  log  bam,  which  was  picketed  and  used  for  a  fort,  has  long  since  given  place  to  an- 
other. Around  that  old  mansion  cluster  many  interesting  historic  associations,  and  if  its 
walls  could  articulate,  they  might  tell  of  heroism  in  action  and  patient  endurance  which 
the  pen  of  history  has  never  yet  recorded. 

Upon  the  next  page  are  given  a  group  of  localities  about  Bemis's  Heights  and  a  min- 
iature map  of  the  engagements  there.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  as  seen  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  looking  eastward.  It 
stands  upon  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  road  from  Bemis's  Heights  to  the  watering  places  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  It 
is  a  frame  house,  and  the  part  next  to  the  road  is  modem  compared  with  the  other  and  smaller 
portion,  which  is  the  original  dwelling.  The  room  in  the  old  part  (a  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  the  third  picture  from  the  top)  is  quite  large,  and  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  as  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  encampments  there.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Major  Ackland,  the  brave  commander  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  kindly  received  by  the  American 
officers,  and  visited  and  nursed  by  his  heroic  wife.  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  of  whom,  and 
the  event  in  question,  I  shall  hereafter  speak.     The  bed  of  the  wounded  officer  was  beneath 


^  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  thirty  miles  distant,  vas  distinotly  aeea  from 
Bemis^s  Heights. 
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the  window  on  the  left.  The  door  in  the  center  openfl  into  a  small  bed-room ;  and  this, 
ai  well  as  every  thing  else  about  the  room,  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  the  smaller  poplar  tree  stands  was  a  building  which  Greneral  Arnold  occupied  ;  and 
further  to  the  left  the  small  buildings  are  upcm  the  spot  where  the  fortified  log  bam  stood, 
which  was  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  American  works.  In  compliment  to  the  owner, 
the  rude  fortification  was  called  Fort  Neilson. 

Between  the  smaller  poplar  tree  and  the  house  is  seen  Willard's  Mountain,  five  miles 
distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  eminence  comnumds  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
fiir  many  miles.  From  its  summit  a  Mr.  Willard  and  a  few  others,  with  a  good  spy-glass, 
watched  all  the  movements  of  Burgoyne,  and  made  regular  reports  to  General  Gates. 
This  service  was  exceedingly  valuable,  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops,  their 
baggage,  stores,  artillery,  ice.,  was  made  from  his  observationB.  His  name  is  immortalized 
by  a  gigantic  monument,  which  has  borne  it  ever  since. 

The  second  vignette  from  the  top  is  a  view  of  Gates's  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October.  He  first  made  his  headquarters  at  Bemis's  house,  but  after- 
ward removed  them  hither.  This  house  was  demohshed  about  four  years  ago,  but,  from  a 
sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Neilson,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  view.  The  old  well  curb 
is  still  there,  and  seems  as  though  it  might  survive  a  generation  yet.  This  house  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  south  of  Fort  Neilson,  and  the  traces  of  the  cellar  may  now 
be  seen  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Ballston  road,  ascending  from  the  river. 

The  third  vignette  represents  the  room  mentioned  above.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  a  view  from  the  Bemis's  Heights  Hotel,  representing  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  Near  the  large  trees  on  the  left  may  be 
seen  traces  of  a  redoubt  which  defended  a  floating  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  the  river 
here,  and  so  constructed  that  one  end  could  be  detached  at  pleasure,  allowing  the  bridge  to 
•wing  around  with  the  current,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  upon  it.  The 
lumber  for  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  General  Schuyler,  at  his  own  private  expense,  and 
floated  down  the  river  from  Saratoga  or  Schuylerville. 

The  map  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  when  noticing  the  fortifications  and  the  battles. 
The  halbert,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  plowed  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neilson.  When  found,  it  had  a  small  British  flag  or  cloven  pen- 
non attached  to  it,  which  soon  occupied  the  utilitarian  and  more  peaceful  position  of  patches 
in  the  bed-quilt  of  a  prudent  housewife. 

When  Greneral  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  Northern  army, »  events  were  oc-  •Angut  19. 
curing  favorable  to  his  success.  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edwajrd,  paraljrzed  with  ^^^' 
alarm  and  perplexity  on  account  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Bennington — a  failure, 
in  its  immediate  as  well  as  prospective  efiects,  extremely  disastrous.  The  obstructions  which 
General  Schuyler  had  thrown  in  the  way  on  his  retreat  from  Fort  Anne,  made  the  march 
of  the  enemy  sbw  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme.'  The  plethora  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  rapidly  subsiding  by  the  delay ;  the  supplies  of  the  surrounding  country,  already 
lieavily  levied  on,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  capture  of  American 
stores  was  an  object  called  for  by  stem  necessity.  Buigoyne,  therefore,  halted  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  sent  an  expedition  to  Bennington  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  pro- 


*  General  Schuyler  felled  large  trees  across  the  roads  and  bridle-paths  through  the  woods,  sunk  deep 
ditebea,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  These  evils  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  oreroome  and  repair.  With 
yfiiwjtw  toil,  the  obstmotjona  were  removed,  and  no  less  than  forty  bridges  over  streams  and  morasses  were 
eoostmcted,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  soldier  in  actual 
•errioe  is  not  so  lightly  aooontered  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  Besides  the  actual  fatigue  of  traveling  and  la- 
bors, he  has  a  heavy  back-burden  to  bear.  Respecting  this,  we  quote  Burgoyne^s  own  words :  **  It  consists 
of  a  knapsack,  containing  his  bodily  necessaries,  a  blanket,  a  haversack  with  provisions,  a  canteen,  a  hatchet, 
mad  a  fifth  share  of  the  general  camp  equipage  belonging  to  his  tent."  These  articles  (reckoning  the  pro- 
▼isaooB  to  be  for  four  days),  added  to  his  aocouterments,  arms,  and  sixty  rounds  of  anununition,  make  a  bulk 
toCaUy  incompatible  wiUi  oombat,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds. 
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yisions  which  the  AmericanB  had  collected  there.  The  detachment  Bent  thither  bo  weak- 
ened hiB  forces  that  he  dared  not  proceed  until  it  should  return,  bringing  back,  as  he  confi- 
dently expected,  ample  provisions  for  his  army  until  he  should  enter  Albany  triumphant. 
But  the  New  England  militia  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  not  only  saved  their  stores  and 
live  cattle  at  Bennington,  but  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  capturing  a  laige  number, 
together  with  arms  and  ammunition,  then  much  needed  by  the  growing  ranks  of 
^^'"^^       the  volunteers. 

Burgoyne  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  before  a  courier,  guided  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  came  in  breathless  haste  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  bearing 
the  direful  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler.     These  reverses 
^  fell  like  an  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  his  army.     The  Indians  in  his  camp,  al- 

ready vexed  because  Burgoyne*s  humanity  had  restrained  their  purposes  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der, began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  and  the  Canadians  and  timid  loyalists  became  luke- 
warm through  very  cowardice,  and  deserted  by  hundreds. 

Buigoyne  was  greatly  perplexed.  To  proceed  at  that  time  would  be  madness ;  to  retreat 
would  not  only  lose  him  a  promised  order,  perhaps  a  peerage,  but  would  operate  powerfully 
in  giving  friends  to  the  republicans.  The  idea  of  British  invincibility  would  be  dissipated, 
and  thousands  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  king  on  account  of  that  supposed  invincibility 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  would  join  the  patriots,  or  would,  at  least,  become  mere 
passive  loyalists.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  British  comnumder  wisely  resolved 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward  until  the  panic  should  subside  and  stores  should  be  brought  for- 
ward from  his  posts  on  Lake  Greorge  and  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  also  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  advices  from  Greneral  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  announcing  a 
movement  upon  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  in  fiivor  of  Burgoyne, 
by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  Am^can  army  firom  the  North. 

These  disasters  of  the  enemy  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  the  Eastern  militia, 
among  whom  Gates  was  very  popular,  flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  The 
murder  of  Jane  M*Crea  at  Fort  Edward  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  another 
powerful  agency  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Fierce  indignation  was  aroused  in 
every  honest  heart  by  the  highly-colored  recital  of  that  event,  and  loyalists  by  hundreds 
withdrew  their  support  from  a  cause  which  employed  such  instrumentalities  as  savage  war- 
riors to  execute  its  purposes. 

Perceiving  the  disposition  of  Burgoyne  to  halt  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  gathering  around  him.  General  Gates  advanced  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  throw  up  fortifications  at  the  place  where  the  village  of  Stillwater  now  is ;  but 
the  narrowness  of  "the  valley  and  the  abruptness  of  the  bank  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
flat  at  Bemis's  oflered  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  Kosciusko, 
who  was  an  engineer  in  the  army.  General  Gates  made  his  encampment  and  fortified  it.' 

'  Thaddeos  Kosciusko  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1736,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in  France.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  by  him  recommended  to  General  Washington.  Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  high  rank.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who  noade 
a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  his  daughter.  The  young  Pole  had  either  to  slay  the  father  or  abandon  the 
young  lady.  Abhorring  the  former  act,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  after  obtained  permission  of  his 
sovereign  to  leave  his  country.  He  came  to  America,  and  presented  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  excellency,  **  What  do  you  seek  here  ?*'  by  saying,  ^*  I  oome  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer  for  American  independence.'^  **  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  Washington.  "  Try  me,"  was  Kos- 
ciusko's laconic  reply.  Greatly  pleased  with  him,  Washington  made  him  his  aid.  In  October,  1776,  he 
vms  appointed  engineer  by  Congress,  with  the  rank  of  oolonel.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  fortified  the 
camp  of  Gates  at  Bemis's  Heights,  and  afterward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  American  officers,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.     At  the  dose  of  our  Revolution  he  returned  to  Pohind,  and  was  made 
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Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  tomrd  the  tiver  a  line  of  breut-works  wai  thrown  up,  about 
thiee  fouitha  of  a  mile  in  extant,  with  a  strong 
battery  at  each  extremity,  and  one  near  the 
center  in  such  position  as  to  completely  sweep 
the  valley,  and  command  even  the  hills  upon 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  river.  Faint  traces  of 
these  redoubts  and  the  connecting  broaatworln 
are  still  visible.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
where  the  laigest  and  strangest  battery  was 
erected,  the  mound  is  leveled,  bat  the  ditch  ia 
quite  deep,  and  may  be  traced  many  rods  west- 
ward from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  along  the  line 
of  breast-woiks  that  were  thrown  up  after  the 
first  battle.  But  every  year  the  plow  casta 
in  the  soil  c^  its  furrows,  and  ere  long  no 
vestige  wiU  remain  of  these  intrenehmentc 
Within  the  ana  of  the  northetut  redoubt,  at 
the  time  of  ray  visit,  potatoes  in  desecrating 
luxuriance  were  flourishing,  except  upon  a 
very  imall  ^t  occupied  as  a  burial-place  for  a  few  of  the  Vanderburgh  family.  It  really 
seemed  sacrilegious  for  the  vulgar  vines  of  the  nutritious  tnber  to  intertwine  with  the  long 
gnm  and  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  graves.  The  elder  one  of  those  bnried 
there  was  an  active  republican,  and  had  his  house  burned  by  the  enony.  A  few  plain  slabs 
with  inacriptirais  tell 'who  lie  beneath  the  several  mounds,  but  no  stone  marks  the  grave 
where  sleeps  that  venerable  patriot. 

Fram  the  fiwt  of  the  lull,  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  an  intrenchment  was  opened,  and 
at  the  extremity,  on  the  water's  edge,  a  strong  battery  was  erected,  which  guarded  the 
floating  bridge  constructed  there,  and  also  commanded  the  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  terribly  enfiladed  in  case  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  down  the  river  or  the  valley. 

Near  where  the  road  crossed  Hill  Creek,  a  small  stream  nearly  half  a  mile  above  Bernis's 
lavton,  were  a  short  line  of  breast-works  and  a  strong  battery,  which,  with  those  mentioned 
above,  compoaed  all  the  fbrtiflcations  previous  to  the  first  battle.  These  being  completed 
about  the  1  Sth  of  September,  and  the  enemy  approaching.  General  Gates  made  preparations 
for  Tcaiatanoe.  Brave  officeis  and  determined  soldiers,  in  high  spirits,  were  gathered  around 
him,  and  the  latter  were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  counsels  of  General  Schuyler 
and  the  known  bravery  of  General  Arnold  were  at  his  command  ;  and  he  felt  confident  of 
victory,  aided  by  such  men  as  Poor,  Learned,  Stsxh,  Whipple,  Patcrson,  Warner,  Fellows, 


[e  oammuidiid  jndioknul;  and  lbti|ibt  braTel;  -,  and  when,  io  1794, 
a  Dcv  revohtciea  bnAe  oat  io  PoUnd,  he  yna  mode  geoeialuMmo,  and  vetied  wilh  the  power  ora  milituy 
dictator.  Id  Ooiober  of  that  year  he  was  oTerpowered,  woaoded,  and  tahea  pruooer.  In  tererenee  to 
this  ennt,  Campbell,  in  his  Pleasores  of  Hope,  says. 


Hfl  was  kept  b  priMo  in  St.  Petenburg  ontil  the  death  of  the  EmpreM  Calhirine,  wben  be  was  libeiated 
if  Ptal,  loailed  with  boaon,  sod  oflered  a  command  in  the  Rastian  nrvice,  which  he  declionl.  The  em- 
paroT  hesooght  him  to  aocept  the  proffered  honor,  and  pneented  him  with  his  own  awonl.  Bat  biitarlj 
raAteting  that  hit  ommtry  had  been  BDaibilaled,  be  refiued  to  receiTe  bii  (Word,  sayinic,  "  I  no  longer  need 
a  iword,  UDce  I  bsTC  no  longer  a  oonntry  to  defend."  He  visited  tfa«  United  Stales  in  1797,  and  received 
fro^  CooKrew  a  grant  of  land  for  bis  aervioei.  He  retnniei]  to  Switiarlaod  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
sod  died  theie  October  tbs  16tb,  1817.  His  remaini  were  taken  to  Cracow,  and  at  Wsraaw  ■  pablio  fos- 
•rml  was  made  for  him.  At  West  Point,  on  the  HniboD,  the  oadeti  ereoted  a  monaTnent  to  fail  memerj. 
We  ihall  give  s  drawing  of  the  monument,  and  ■  more  particalar  notice,  in  another  port  of  thin  woA. 
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r.  Glover,  Wolcott,  Bricketts,  and  Tenbroeck,  with  their  full  brigades,  and  the  brave 
Virginian,  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  unerring  marksmen,  supported  by  the  regiments  of 
Dearborn,  Brooks,  Cilley,  Scammel,  and  Hull. 

Small  successes  about  this  time,  important  in  the  aggregate  result,  tended  materially  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  American  troops,  and  made  them  eager  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  General  Lincoln,  with  about  two  thousand  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  by  dividing  his  force  into  detachn^ents,  operated  with  much  efiect.  One 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Brown,  surprised  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  captured  a 
vessel  containing  provisions  for  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, and,  appearing  before  Ticonderoga,  demanded  its  surrender.  But  the  walk  and  gar- 
rison were  too  strong,  and,  alter  a  cannonade  of  four  days,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  all 
the  troops  prepared  to  unite  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
this  movement  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning,  and  the  probability  of  having  his  supplies  from 
the  lakes  cut  off,  induced  Burgoyne,  in  self-defense,  to  move  forward  and  execute  promptly 
what  he  intended  to  do.  Having,  by  great  diligence,  brought  forward  provisions  for  about 
thirty  days,  he  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Batten 
Kill,  where  he  encamped  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.'  His  officers  were  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  further  attempts  to  reach  Albany ;  and  it 
had  been  plainly  intimated  to  Burgoyne  that  it  might  be  greater  wisdom  to  fall  back  firom 
Fort  Edward^  rather  than  advance,  for  it  was  evident  that  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
gathering  around  the  invading  army. 

Unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  officers,  Burgoyne  avoided 
any  intimations  of  judgment  on  their  part  by  omitting  to  consult  them  at  all ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  crossing  the  Hudson^  resting  for  his  defense,  if  adversity  should 
ensue,  upon  the  peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions.'  He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  passed  his  whole  army  over,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek,  where  Schuylerville  now 
is,  and  within  about  five  miles  of  the  American  works  below.  On  the  1 5th,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  across  the  river,  Burgoyne  moved  down 
as  far  as  Do-ve>gat  (now  Coveville),  where  he  halted  until  the  morning  of  the  17  th,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  before  him,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Swords's 
house  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8  th  he  moved  down  as  far  as 
the  place  now  called  Wilbur's  Basin,  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  here  he 
made  preparations  for  battle.  His  chief  officers  were  Major-general  Phillips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  performed  signal  service  in  Grermany ;  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  conmiander  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Powell ;  and  the  Brunswick 
major  general.  Baron  de  Reidesel,  with  his  brigadiers,  Specht  and  Gall.  Earl  Balcarras, 
Colonel  Breyman,  Major  Ackland,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  and  others  of  minor  gnde,  were 
men  of  tried  courage,  and  ardently  attached  to  their  general  And  the  service. 

When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  a  few  days  later,  became  known  in  England,  the  crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  his  persistence  in  pressing  toward  Albany,  with  the  American 
army  in  front  and  a  wilderness  filling  with  armed  republicans  in  his  rear,  formed  the  chief 
theme  for  the  vituperative  assaults  of  his  enemies ;  and  to  these  steps  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  were  attributed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retreated  behind  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  ministers ;  and  Botta  very  justly  observes,  **  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 

'  Hit  place  of  enoampment  was  abont  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Lansing^s  saw-mill.  The  farm,  till 
within  a  few  years,  waa  ooonpied  by  Mr.  Thomaf  Rogers.  Bargoyne  had  quite  an  extensile  alaoghter- 
yard  there,  which  ao  enriched  the  aotl,  that  its  eflfeots  are  still  visible  on  the  corn  crops  and  other  prodoe- 
tioBs.«— C  Niii$on. 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  at  Albany,  October  20th,  1777,  Bargoyne  aUndes  to 
this  fact,  and  says,  **  1  did  not  think  myself  aathorised  to  call  any  men  into  council,  where  the  perempcory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  no  alternative." — SuUt  of  thi  Expeditumy  &o.,  Ap> 
p«^adix,  p.  Ixxxiv. 
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MBtarial  of  the  American  Army  on  Bemia't  Helg^ti.  ReliitiTe  Poiltion  of  tibe  two  Armiea.  Bnrgoyne't  Plan  of  Attack. 

yet  received  any  intelligence  either  of  the  strength  of  the  army  left  at  New  York,  or  the 
movemenU  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  make,  or  had  made,  tip  the  North  River 
toward  Albany.  He  calculated  on  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
Snch  was  the  plan  of  the  ministers,  and  such  the  tenor  of  their  peremptory  instructions."^ 

Whether  the  movement  was  judicious  or  injudicious  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but, 
having  arranged  the  two  armies  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  will  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  event  which  solved  the  question  by  arguments  far  more  potential  than  logic 
can  command — 

THE  FIKST  BATTLE  OF  STILLWATER.' 

The  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  September  was  clear  and  calm,  and  every  thing  without 
was  white  with  hoar-frost.  The  hostile  armies,  within  ear-shot  of  each  other's  re- 
veille,  were  disposed  in  similar  order,  each  extending  from  the  river  westward  over  the  hills. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  composing  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Glover's,  Nixon's,  and  Patterson's  brigades,  was  iinder  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Gates,  and  occupied  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  narrow  flats  below  them.  The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  consisting  of  Cilley's,  Scammel's,  and  Hale's 
regiments,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Van  Courtlandt's  and  Henry  Livingston's,  of  New  York  ; 
Latimer  and  Cook's  Connecticut  militia ;  the  corps  of  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  infantry 
under  Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  heights  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
commanded  by  General  Arnold.'  The  center,  on  the  elevated  plain  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Neilson,  was  composed  of  Leamed's  brigade,  with  Bailey's,  Wesson's,  and  Jackson's 
regiments,  of  Massachusetts,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the,  immense  train  of  artillery  under 
Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  rested  upon  the  flats  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cen- 
ter and  the  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,*  extended  westward  upon  the  hills, 
and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  covered  by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  the 
Indians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists,  who  still  remained  in  the  camp. 

Greneral  Gates  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  every  preparation  for  advancing.  Phillips  and 
Reidesel  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  in  front  were  to  attack  the  central  outposts  of  the  Americans,  while 
Boigoyne  and  Fraser,  with  the  grenadiers  and  infantry,  in  separate  bodies,  and  strongly 
flanked  by  Indians,  were  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods  babk  of  the  river 
hills,  form  a  junction,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  minnte-guns  should  be  fired  when  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  should  join  their  forces,  as  a 
agnal  for  the  artillery  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  American  front  and  right,  force  their 
way  through  the  lines,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 

At  an  early  hour  the  American  pickets  observed  great  activity  in  the  British  eamp  ;  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  and  sabers  and  the  flashing  of  scarlet  uniforms  were  distinctly  seen  through 


>  Otis*8  Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

*  The  conflicts  at  this  point  are  known  by  the  several  titles  BemU^M  Heighit,  AiUisater,  and  Saratoga^  from 
tbe  het  that  the  battles  occiured  upon  Semis's  Heights,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  and  county  of  Saratoga. 

*  These  were  the  same  troops  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  when  encamped  at  the  month  of 
tbe  Mohawk.  They  were  stationed  at  London's  ferry,  five  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  and  there 
Arnold  took  the  command  after  his  return  from  Fort  Schnyler. 

*  The  Hanami  were  some  of  the  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Britain  of  their  masters,  petty  German 
princes,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  to  come  to  America  and  butcher  her  children.  The  Landgrave  of 
Heeif  Cassel  furnished  the  larger  number,  and  from  that  circumstance  all  of  the  Grermans  received  the 
^neral  appellation  of  Heaiant,  I  shall  give  a  minute  account  of  them,  and  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  infamous  bill  providing  for  the  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  produced,  when  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  in  1776,  is  noticed.     They  were  first  let  loose  upon  us  in  that  bloody  conflict. 
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ofttie 


the  Tktjw  of  the  imft  as  the  tioo|M  of  the 

▼afioiis  lines  for  faftttk.     Thoie  mufminte  were  ooBstntlr  icfianed  to 

he  Miiifd  no  oiden  end  erinoed  no  di^MBtion  to  £ght.      Ahat  ten  o 

perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy  s  fane  irafi  in  motian,  and  eBpnxtad  mXD  timt  drv> 

■ions.     Phillipi  and  Reideeel.  with  ihe  artiUery,  iMamniMiiiMl  maudlin^  abwiy  dmm 

along  the  river ;  fiiugoyne,  with  the  oeoter  diviflian,  followed  the  eonne  of  the 

forming  Wilhor  0  Basn.  wertward  ;  and  Fiaaer  and  Bieyman  oooneneed  a  tin  nit— 

along  a  new  road  partially  opened  from  the  haein,  and  intaaecting  the  road  fram 

about  two  and  a  half  mile^  north  of  the  American  lines. 

Arnold  was  folly  apprised  of  all  thifi,  and  became  as  inqiatient  as  a  honnd  in  tht 
His  opinion,  earnestly  and  repeatedly  eaqnened  to  the  i»<fi'nmmmnAmr  dnring  the  iiMnmig! 
a  detachment  should  be  sent  out  to  maJce  an  attadc,  was  at  length  heeded.     Afaoo: 
Colonel  Mofgan  with  his  li^t-horse,  and  Major  Dearhom  with  his  infantxyt 
from  Arnold  8  diriaion,  and,  marching  out,  made  a  Tigoraas  attaok  iqxai  the  Canadian 
Indians  who  awanned  iqam  the  hills.     They  met  at  the  middle  xavine.  aantfa  of  Fi 
cottage.'     The  enemy  was  repulsed  ;  but  ao  frnionB  was  Ma^g[ans  cfa 
became  aeattered  in  the  woods,  and  a  le-enforoement  of  loyalistB  under 
dxove  the  Americans  back.     Captain  Van  Sweaxingen  and  Lientenant  Monk,  with 


privates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  firitt^.  For  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  afaaoat 
Morgan  felt  that  his  corps  was  rained  ;  bat  his  load  aignal-whiBtle  aeon  gathend  hk 
foUowen  around  him,  and  the  ohatge  was  renewed.  Dearbom  aeeonded  him,  and  Cilw 
and  Scammel  hastened  to  their  support.  The  eantast  was  quite  equal,  and  both  parties  ai 
length  retired  within  their  respective  lines. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Canadians,  aavagBs,  and  loyaliatB  were  detached  thwgh 
tiie  skirt  of  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  flats  near  the  ziver.  They  were  mat  b^  ^k 
American  pickets  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  and  a  smart  skrnmHdi  eaaaai. 
The  enemy  was  much  cut  up  and  broken,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  thirteen  dead  m  tiie 
field  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  while,  Bnxgoyne  and  Fxaaer  wen 
rapid  movements  for  the  purpose  of  falling  iqwrn  the  AtimriwMM  in  front  and  on  the  li 
The  center  division  marched  throuf^  some  partial  M^^rtngB  to  Freeman's  fium,*  while  F: 
havmg  reached  a  high  point  about  one  bundred  and  fifty  rods  north  of  the  "  cottage,''  x 
rapidly  southward  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  AmfT**'^*'*  Arnold  al 
the  same  time,  made  a  similar  attempt  iqam  Fxaaer.  He  called  upim  Gates  for  a 
foreement  from  the  right  wing,  but  the  cammander  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  weakm  it 
the  left  of  Bufgoyne's  anny  was  then  within  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  and  qneading  i 
the  heighta. 

Arnold  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  with  thoae  under  his  rMnmuMA  wiiioh  onawsiwd  t£ 
General  Learaed's  brigade  and  the  New  York  troops.  With  these  he  sttempted  Id  ton 
the  enemy's  h|^t,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  detachment  of  Fraser  firom  the  asaia  anaj. 
Bo  dense  was  the  forest  and  so  uneven  was  the  ground,  that  neither  party  foixiy  ooiBpae> 
bended  the  movements  of  the  other,  or  knew  that  each  was  atteo^fiting  the  same  iiisimibihi. 
They  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  xxpao.  the  level  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  or  Middle 
Kaviue.  about  sixty  yards  west  of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  at  once  an  action,  warm  and  de- 
atruc-tive,  b«gan.  Arnold  led  the  van  of  his  men,  and  fell  iqnn  the  £oe  with  the  finy  and 
uupetuoMty  of  a  tiger.  By  voice  and  action  he  enoonraged  his  troopa ;  but  the  owwhdm> 
iikr  uumben  of  the  enemy  for  a  time  repulsed  them.  By  a  quick  movement,  Fraser  attaeknd 
u^  ieft  fliiuk  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army  ;  but  fearing  that  Arnold  (who  had 


I  («r  muxiUmii  uT  tbe  reader  m  called  to  the 
^iiu»»*uf  xuk  iMUue»  sd  tbe  battle. 

>  M>MUiii  >  lariiL  ••  jt  wm  eaUed.  wai  a  ■naU 
AK0U  «M^»4^  w  <^u«k«r  hprwis^,  Tbe  &rm  waa 
i'A4.  u  **-4-/u.  Uvm  emit  w  we«i,  akined  by 


aouJlBiap  or  plaacf  tbe 


iqKB  page  46,  wbile 


cleanag,  aboot  half  a  mile  eaai  of  tbe 
aa  oblong  cleahAg  in  frost  of  tbe  ooCtage,  about 
vroods,  and  aloping  aootb. — An^Mn,  p.  141. 
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rallied  hu  tioopa,  aod  vna  re-enforced  by  four  regiraents  under  Liententnt-coltHid*  Btooka, 
Cilley,  and  Scammel,  and  Majors  Dearborn  and  Hull)  might  cut  the  BritiiH  lines  and  sep- 
arate the  two  wing*,  he  brought  up  the  twenty-fourth  raiment,  some  light  in&atry,  and 
Kvyman's  riflemen,  to  Btrengthen  the  point  of  attack.  The  Amerieaiu  made  luch  a  vigor* 
ona  reaiatance,  that  the  Sritiah  began  to  give  way  and  &11  into  coofiuioii ;  but  Gieneral 
Phillipa,  who,  &om  hie  position  below  the  heights,  heard  the  din  of  conflict  oa  the  right 
wing  of  hie  army,  hurried  over  the  hilla,  through  the  thick  woods,  with  &esh  troopa  and 
part  of  the  artillery  under  Captain  Jones,  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Ticloiy  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Americans.  For  an  hour  the  repnb- 
licana  had  diaputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  the  emsfaing  Ibrce  of  superior  numbers 
preswd  them  back  to  theb  lines. 


It  was  BOW  about  three  o'clock.  The  ctuteet  suddenly  ceased,  but  it  was  only  the  lull 
wkieh  pteoedM  a  more  fiiriona  burst  of  the  tempest.  Each  army  took  breath,  and  gathered 
op  new  eneigies  fer  a  more  desperate  confliot.  They  were  beyond  mosket-shot  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  narrow  clearing.  Each  waa  upon  a  gentle  hill,  (me 
sloping  toward  the  south,  the  other  toward  the  north.  The  Americans  were  sheltered  by 
the  intarrening  wood  ;   the  British  were  within  an  open  pine  forest.     The  Americana  stood 


'  Ilk  new  b  takea  (ram  near  tlw  home  of  Mr.  Neibon,  kdcing  northwDst.  In  the  foragnnuid,  on  the 
rigbt,  are  mm>  the  remaini  <J  the  intrenehmenu  whiah  here  cnmeil  the  rtmi  treat  Fort  Neilsoa,  Ibe  forti- 
Sed  log  hura.  The  light  Held  in  the  distuics,  lowud  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  a  small  hmae  within 
it,  B  the  aM  clearing  csUed  "  Freeman'*  brm."  On  the  rising  gTOQDd  orer  the  tree  opon  the  slope,  near 
the  oeatar  of  the  foregnnnd,  u  the  place  where  Fraaer  wheeled  sonthward  to  Inm  the  right  Bank  of  the 
Americana.  On  the  le*el  groimd,  near  the  iinalt  trees  an  the  right  of  the  large  tree  apon  the  slope,  is  the 
|ilBca  irbeie  Arnold  and  Fraser  met  and  rooght.  On  the  high  middle  gronnd  beyond  the  woods,  toward 
Ibe  left,  where  seTenl  mall  booses  are  seen,  the  British  formed  their  linie  for  the  secnMl  battle  od  the  7tti 
of  October,  The  detaehmeats  ander  Poor,  Leaned,  and  Morgan,  which  marched  to  the  attack  on  that 
^y,  diTcrged  (ma  near  the  point  seen  in  the  foregroond  on  the  nght,  and  mardied  down  the  slope  by  tba 
itiiii|i,  aeioa  the  Bat.  The  brigade  d'  Learned  passed  on  where  are  seen  the  dark  trees  on  the  left.  Mor- 
gan kspl  farther  to  the  extreme  left,  and  Poor  made  a  direct  line  acroea  die  level  gnnod  and  op  the  UU 
in  the  diractioD  msAed  by  the  foor  slender  trees  by  the  fence  in  the  center  of  the  piotnre.  The  range  of 
■onntains  in  the  extreme  distance  borders  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  George.  The  highntt  peak  in  the 
fiftia  is  Bock  Hoontain,  and  that  npoa  the  extreme  left  is  Freoob  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  wUoh  are  the 
renaiae  of  Forla  George  and  William  Heaiy,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
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in  determined  silence,  and  heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  the  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill 
as  they  gave  their  orders  along  the  lines. 

Again  the  enemy  made  the  first  hostile  movement,  and  from  a  powerful  battery  opened 
a  terrible  fire,  but  without  efifect.  To  this  the  Americans  made  no  reply.  Buigoyne  then 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  soon,  across  the  open  field,  column  after 
column  of  infantry  steadily  advanced  toward  the  patriot  lines.  The  Americans  kept  close 
within  their  intrenchments  until  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  and  pressed  onward  to  the  chaige, 
when  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that  drove  them  far  back  across  the 
clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  for  more  than  three  hours  the  conflict  was  severe  and  the  result 
doubtful.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  came  upon  them,  that  the 
warriors  ceased  their  horrid  strife.  Even  amid  the  gloom  of  evening  there  were  furious  con- 
tentions. Just  at  dusk,  Lieutenant-colonel  Marshall,  with  the  tenth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, encountered  some  British  grenadiers  and  infantry  on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  west 
of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  a  brisk  but  short  action  ensued.'  The  commander  of  the  enemy 
was  killed,  and  the  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  the  eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  remained  upon  the  field  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  conrse 
of  the  evening  he  had  a  skirmish  on  the  extreme  left  with  some  of  Breyman's  riflemen,  whom 
he  knew  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases  upon  their  breasts.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  field  of  action.  The  conflict  at  length  ended.  The  Americans  retired  within  their 
lines,  and  the  British  rested  on  their  arms  all  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  officers  included,  sixty-fi>ur  killed,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen wounded,  and  thirty -eight  missing ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.'  The  British 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  "  rather  more  than  less  than  five  hundred."*  Both 
parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  British,  it  is  true,  remained  masters,  or,  at  least, 
possessors,  of  the  field,  but  this  was  not  their  ultimate  object.  It  was  to  culvance,  and  that 
they  failed  to  do ;  while  the  Americans  were  intent  only  upon  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  this  they  accomplished.  The  advantage,  therefore,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
republicans. 

Very  few  battles  have  been  marked  by  more  determined  bravery  and  patient  endurance 
on  both  sides  than  this.  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  said  they  never  knew  so  long  and  hot  a  fire ;  and  Burgoyne,  in 
his  defense  before  Parliament,  remarked,  **  few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  ob- 
stinacy in  attack  or  defense."  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about  three  thousand.  The  whole  British 
army  in  camp  and  on  the  field  numbered  abont  five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  American 
about  seven  thousand. 

Although  the  aggregate  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  slaughter  and  maiming  were  dreadfiil  in  particular  instances.  Major  Jones,  of 
the  British  army,  commanded  a  battery,  and  fell,  while  at  his  post,  during  the  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  the  armies  across  the  clearing,  toward  evening,  when  several  of  the  cannons  were 
taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery-men  were 
kiUed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hadden  was  the  only  officer  unhurt,  and  he  had  his  cap 
shot  from  his  head  by  a  musket-ball  while  spiking  the  cannon.     The  sixty-second  regiment* 


'  At  the  argent  lolicitation  of  Arnold,  Gates  lent  out  this  feeble  re-enforoement,  which  wm  all  that 
detached  from  the  right  wing  daring  the  action.     Had  fresh  troops  been  soppUed  to  support  the  left  wing, 
no  doubt  the  Americans  would  have  gained  a  decided  riotory. 

*  See  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Marshall,  Sparks,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  111.,  Stedmaa, 
Bnrgoyne's  State  of  the  Expedition,  Thatcher,  Neilson,  &c. 

*  Report  to  the  Board  of  War. 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Kingston,  the  adjutant  general,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

*  The  particular  troops  engaged  in  this  action  were,  of  the  British,  the  ninth,  twenty-flrst,  sizty-seoood, 
and  twentieth  of  Hamilton's  brigade ;  the  twenty-fourth,  belonging  to  Fraser's  brigade ;  Breyman's  rifle- 
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of  Hamilton's  brigade,  which  consiBted  of  six  hundred  when  it  lefl  Canada,  was  so  cat  in 
pieces,  that  only  sixty  men  and  five  officers  were  left  capable  of  duty.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  Major  Hamage,  were  both  wounded. 

The  Baroness  Reidesel,  wife  of  General  Reidesel,  who  accompanied  her  husband  through 
this  whole  campaign,  wrote  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  yarious  events  connected  there- 
with. In  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  she  says,  *'  An  affair  happened, 
which,  though  it  turned  out  to  our  advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free- 
man's farm.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  afiidr,  and,  as  my  husband  was  engaged 
in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled  at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress  of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a  Major  Hamage,  of  the  sixty-second  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a 
lady  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  the  third  was  an  officer 
by  the  name  of  Young." 

More  than  one  half  of  an  American  detachment  under  Major  Hull,'  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men,  was  killed  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  Americans  ascended  high  trees,  and 
irom  their  concealed  perches  picked  off*  the  British  officers  in  detail.  Several  were  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  these  sure  marksmen.  Burgoyne  himself  came  very  near  being  made  a 
victim  to  this  mode  of  warfare.  A  bullet,  intended  for  him,  shattered  the  arm  of  Captain 
Green,  aid-do-camp  to  Greneral  Phillips,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing  a  letter  to  Bur- 
goyne. The  captain  fell  from  his  horse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  smoke  and  noise,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Burgoyne,  and  such  was  the  belief,  for  some  hours,  in  the  American  camp. 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  Colonels  Adams  and  Colburn, 
valuable  officers.  But  it  is  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  details 
of  a  battle,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  however,  and  render  justice  to  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
blade  for  freedom.  Although  in  after  years  he  was  recreant  to  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  rested  upon  him,  and  committed  an  act  deserving  the  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
strict  justice  demands  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  his  brave  deeds.     I  mean  Benedict  Arnold 

The  testimony  of  historians  is  in  conffict  respecting  the  part  which  Arnold  performed  in 
the  battle  just  noticed ;  and  prejudice  and  evident  falsehood  have  denied  him  the  honor  of 
being  personally  engaged  in  it.  Grordon  says,  **  Arnold's  division  was  out  in  the  action,  but 
he  himself  did  not  head  them ;  he  remained  in  the  camp  the  whole  time."  General  Wil- 
kinson, the  adjutant  general  of  Gates  at  that  time,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  "  no  general 
officer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  day,"  and  intimates  that  he  himself  chiefly  con- 
ducted affairs.  He  further  says,  that  when,  toward  evening.  Gates  and  Arnold  were  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camp.  Major  Lewis'  came  in  firom  the  scene  of  action,  and  announced 
that  its  progress  was  undecisive.  Arnold  immediately  exclaimed,  **  I  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  it/'  and  set  off*  in  a  full  gallop  from  the  camp.  Gates  dispatched  an  officer  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  back.  Botta,  who  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  this  war,  and  whose  sources  of  correct  information  were  very  ample,  observes, 

meo ;  a  corps  of  grenadiera ;  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  a  motley  swarm  of  Indians  and  loyalists.  The 
American  troops  in  aotion  were  those  under  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  New  Hamp- 
shire regiments ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Massachusetts  regiments ;  the  second  and  third  of  New  York, 
and  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  militia. 

'  He  was  a  major  general  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  He  surrendered  his  whole  army,  with 
all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  to  General  Brock  on  the  1 6th  of  August  of  that  year. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Hull,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Stillwater  occurred, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  and  perils  of  her  husband,  was  in  the  camp,  and  was  active  among  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  extended  comfort  and  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  army  after  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  surrender  at  Detroit,  General  Hull  was  tried  for  cowardice,  treason,  &c.,  and 
coodeiwied  to  be  shot ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  Revolutionary  services  and  his  age,  he  was  pardoned. 
He  lived  to  see  his  character  vindicated,  and  died  in  1825.     His  wife  died  the  following  year. 

*  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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*'  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occadoii  all  the  impetuosity  of  hiB  courage ;  he  encouraged  his 
men  by  yoice  and  example."  Stedman,  a  British  officer  who  served  under  Comwallis  here, 
says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  War/'  "  The  enemy  were  led  to  the  battle  by  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  Allen,  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  says,  <'  In  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  19th,  he  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four  hours."  M'Farlane, 
in  the  Pictorial  EListory  of  England,  says,  «  Gates's  detachment,  being  re-enforced  and  led 
on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Buigoyne  and  the  right  wing."  Again  :  **  Arnold  behaved  with 
extraordinary  gaUantry,  but  he  could  make  an  impression  nowhere."  Again :  **  Every 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back,  Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt."  The 
well-founded  traditions  of  the  vicinity  support  the  position  that  Arnold  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  conffict,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Wilkinson's  statement. 

Finally,  Colonel  Varick,  writing  from  camp  to  General  Schuyler,  three  days  ailer  the 
action,  said,  "  He  [Gates]  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Arnold's  division  had  the  honor  of  beat- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  1 9th.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  Arnold  has  all  the  credit  of  the 
action.  And  this  I  further  know,  that  Gates  asked  where  the  troops  were  going  when 
Scammel's  battalion  marched  out,  and,  upon  being  told,  he  declared  no  more  troops  should 
go ;  he  would  not  sufier  the  camp  to  be  exposed.  Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  re- 
peated desires,  he  would  have  obtained  a  general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enony. 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  he  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne,  till  Arnold  urged,  begged,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  it."  In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  about  a  month 
afrerward,  from  Albany,  Colonel  Varick  observed,  "  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here,  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  military  abilities,  especially  in  the  action  of  the 
1 9th,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  Gates." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  statements  of  General  Wilkinson,  he  being  adjutant 
general  at  that  time,  and  presumed  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  events  of  the  battle,  ought  to 
be  received  as  semi-official ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Gates  was  evidentiy  jealous  of  Arnold's  well-eamed  reputation  and  growing  popularity  with 
the  army ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  was  his  favorite,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  pander  to  his 
commander's  vanity,  caused,  by  his  officious  interference  at  that  very  time,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  generals,  which  resulted  in  an  open  rupture.  In  the  first 
place,  he  caused  a  part  of  Arnold's  division  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  presuming  to  give  orders  which  were  contravened  by 
the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Wilkinson  also  insisted  on  the  return  of  a 
part  of  Arnold's  division  (Morgan's  corps)  being  made  directly  to  him,  and  Gates  sustained 
the  unjust  demand  in  general  orders.  And  then,  to  crown  bis  injustice  toward  a  brave  of- 
ficer. Gates,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  respecting  the  battie,  said  nothing  of  Arnold 
or  his  division,  but  merely  observed  that  "  the  action  was  fought  by  detachments  from  the 
army."  This  was  ungenerous,  not  only  to  Arnold,  but  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  he  justiy  complained  of  the  neglect  when  it  became  known.  Harsh  words  passed  be* 
tween  the  two  officers,  and  Gates  even  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  that  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  should  take  away  his  command,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  pleased.' 

Under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  Arnold  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to 
join  General  Washington.  The  pass  was  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injurious  it  might  be  to  the  cause,  and  how  hazardous  to  his  reputation,  if  he  should  volun- 
tarily leave  the  army  when  another  battie  was  hourly  expected.  He  remained,  but  with- 
out any  employment  in  the  camp,  for  Gates  put  his  threat  into  execution,  took  command  of 
Arnold's  division  himself,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln,  on  the  29th,  placed  him 
over  the  right  wing. 

^  Sparka^i  Life  of  Arnold. 
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The  morning  of  the  20th  of  Seplonber  wu  cload;,  dull,  and  cheerleaa,  &nd  with  the 
^oatoy  aspect  of  nature  the  apirits  of  the  Britiah  army  sympathized.  The  combatanla  had 
■lumbered  upon  the  field  during  the  night,  and  at  dawn,  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part 
o£  the  Americana  to  renew  the  conflict,  they  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  river  hills,  and 
npon  the  fiato  at  the  month  o(  the  creek,  now  Wilbur's  Basin 


BcMrarra'i  EncAnri 


Burgoyne  was  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  push  forward  toward  Albany.  He  resolved  to  strengthen  his  position, 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  Howe  and  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  effect  by  their  co-op- 
eration what  his  own  unaided  troops  could  not  accomplish.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
tnte  condition  of  the  Americans  on  the  moming  after  the  battle,  he  might  easily  have  won 
a  victory,  for  the  soldiers  composing  the  left  wing,  which  sustained  the  conflict,  had  only  a 
angle  round  of  cartridges  left.  Nor  was  the  magazine  in  a  condition  to  supply  them,  for 
such  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ammunition  at  that  time,  that  the  army  had  a  very 
meager  quantity  when  the  conflict  began  the  day  previoos,  and  now  there  were  not  in  the 
magarine  forty  rounds  to  each  man  in  the  service.  At  no  time  wu  there  more  than  three 
days'  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  day  of  action  there  was  no  flour.  A  supply  ar- 
rived on  the  20th,  and  the  disheartening  contingency  of  short  allowance  to  the  weary  wl- 
dien  was  thus  prevented.  General  Gates  alone  was  privy  to  this  deplorable  deficiency,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  supply  of  powder  and  window-leads  fer  bullets  was  received  from 
Albany  that  he  made  the  fact  known,  and  thus  gave  a  plausible  reason  for  not  complying 
with  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  commence  the  battle  early  again  the  next  moming. 

Both  parties  now  wrought  diligently  in  strengthening  their  respective  positions.  The 
Americans  extended  and  oompleted  their  line  of  breast-works  from  the  northeastern  angle 
«  the  river  hills,'  westward  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  to  the  heights,  a  few  rods  north 


'  See  the  amall  map  on  page  46. 
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of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Netlson.  From  thiB  point  they  were  extended  south  and  southwest 
to  ft  large  ravine,  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Saratoga  Springs.  At  the 
northwest  angle,  near  Mr.  Neilson's,  stood  the  log  ham  hefore  alluded  to.  This  was 
strengthened  hy  a  douhle  tier  of  logs  on  three  sides.  Strong  batteries,  in  circular  form,  ex- 
tended about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  row  of  strong  palisades.  The  area  within  was  about  half  an  acre.  When  completed, 
it  formed  quite  a  strong  bulwark,  and  was  named  Fort  Neilson. 

About  fifty  rods  south  of  the  fort  was  a  strong  battery ;  and  in  the  rear,  near  the  center 
of  the  encampment,  stood  the  magazine,  made  bomb-proof  The  firont  of  the  camp  was 
covered  by  a  deep  ravine  skirted  by  a  dense  forest,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lines, 
from  the  river  hills  westward.  For  some  distance  west  of  the  fort,  large  trees  were  felled, 
and  presented  a  strong  ahatis  toward  the  enemy.' 

Burgoyne  was  equaJly  busy  in  strengthening  his  position.  His  camp  was  pitched  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  American  lines.  Across  the  plain  to  the  river  hills  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  batteries,  was  thrown  up,  crossing  the  north  ravine  not  fkt  firom  its  junction 
with  the  Middle  Ravine  or  Mill  Creek.  The  intrenchments  extended  northward  on  the 
west  side  of  Freeman's  farm.  The  Hessian  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Freeman's  fiirm,  where  a  strong  redoubt  was  reared,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchments  of  a  horse-shoe  form  was  thrown  up.  Intrenchments  were  also  made  along 
the  hills  fronting  the  river ;  and  four  redoubts,  upon  four  hills  or  huge  knolls,  were  erected, 
two  above  and  two  below  Wilbur's  Basin.  A  short  line  of  intrenchments,  with  a  battery, 
extended  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  magazine  and  hospital  in  the  rear. 
These  composed  the  principal  defenses  of  the  enemy.  In  many  places  these  works  may 
still  be  traced,  especially  by  mounds  and  shallow  ditches  in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  completed.  General  Gates  moved  his  quarters  from  Semis's 
house  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  second  picture  from  the  top,  among  the  group  of  localities 
on  page  46.  The  house  belonged  to  Captain  Ephraim  Woodworth.  A  bam,  which 
stood  about  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  house,  was  used  for  a  hospital. 

September,  General  LincoLi,  with  two  thousand  New  England  troops,  joined  the  main  army 
17^*  on  the  29th.  Gates  at  once  gave  up  the  right  wing  to  him,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  two  brigades  under  Generals  Poor  and  Learned, 
Colonel  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  fresh  New  England  militia.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  heights  immediately  south  of  the  fort ;  Leamed's  brigade  the  plain  on  the  east,  and 
General  Poor's  brigade  the  heights  south  of  Morgan,  between  him  and  Gates's  headquar- 
ters.* In  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  army  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  19th.  Burgoyne  disposed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Hes> 
sians,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  occupied  a  height  on  the  extreme  right,  and  formed  a  flank 
defense  rather  than  a  wing  of  the  main  army.  The  light  infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras, 
with  the  choicest  portion  of  Eraser  s  corps,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  grenadiers  and  Ham- 
ilton's brigade,  occupied  the  vicinity  of  Freeman's  farm ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  under  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  occupied  the  plain  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  Wilbur's  Basin ;  and  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  and  some 
loyalists,  were  situated  upon  the  flats  near  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  bateaux,  hos- 
pital, and  magazine.  Thus  in  paraUel  lines  to  each  other,  and  within  cannon-shot,  the  two 
armies  lay  in  menacing  attitude  from  the  20th  of  September  until  the  7th  of  October.  Each 
exercised  the  utmost  vigilance,  expecting  the  other  to  fall  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategy.  There  were  constant  skirmishes  between  small  detachments,  scHne- 
times  feraging  parties,  and  at  others  a  few  pickets ;  and  not  a  night  passed  without  the  per- 


'  Jibatu  is  a  French  word  signifying  trees  cut  down.  It  is  a  phrase  used  in  fortifications ;  and  an  ahai^ 
M  which  is  composed  of  trees  felled,  so  as  to  present  their  branches  to  the  enemy,  is  freqaently  foiuid  in  a 
woody  coimtiy  one  of  the  most  STaUable  and  efficient  kinds  of  defense. 

*  Neilson,  p.  15,  35. 
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fennance  of  some  daring  exploit,  either  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  or  to  annoy  each  other. 
The  Americans  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  their  superiority  of  numhers  enabled 
them  to  form  expeditions  to  harass  the  British,  without  weakening  their  lines  by  fatigue  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  rapid  increment  of  the  army, 
almost  annihilated  loyalty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  every  republican,  whether  soldier 
or  citizen,  bold  and  adventurous.  At  one  time  about  twenty  young  Americans,  farmers  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity,  not  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  intent  on  having  a  frolic,  resolved  to 
capture  an  advance  picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  middle 
ravine.  They  selected  their  officers,  and  each  being  armed  with  a  fowling-piece  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  shot,  they  marched  silently  through  the  woods  in  the  evening,  until  they  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  picket.  The  captain  of  the  party  then  gave  a  tremendous  blast 
upon  an  old  horse-trumpet  which  he  carried,  and,  with  yells  and  the  noise  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment, they  rushed  through  the  bushes  upon  the  frightened  enemy.  No  time  was  given  for 
the  sentinel's  hail,  for,  simultaneously  with  their  furious  onset,  tiie  captain  of  the  frolickers 
cried  out  lustily,  <*  Ground  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !"  Supposing  half  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  upon  them,  the  astonished  pickets  obeyed,  and  thirty  British  soldiers  were 
taken  by  the  jolly  young  farmers  into  the  republican  camp  with  all  the  parade  of  regular 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  thus  the  British  camp  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.* 

Burgoyne  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American  forces,  while  his 
own  were  daily  diminishing  by  desertion.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  warriors, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  accepted  the  war- 
belt,  partook  of  the  feast,  and  joined  the  republican  army  within  three  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  19th.  The  Indians  with  Burgoyne  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  so  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  blood  and  plunder,  that  they  deserted  him  in  large 
numbers  in  that  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  It  was  their  hunting  season,  too,  and  this  was 
another  strong  inducement  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep  starvation  from 
their  wigwams.     The  Canadians  and  loyalists  were  not  much  more  faithful.' 

Burgoyne  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  transmit  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Howe, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  either  by  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But  the 
American  pickets,  vigilant  and  wary,  were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  British  conmiander  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
New  York,'  written  in  cipher  on  the  10th,  informing  him  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor  by  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  on  the 
20th.  This  information  raised  the  hopes  of  Burgoyne,  for  he  supposed  that  the  attack  at 
those  points  would  draw  ofiT  laige  detachments  from  Gates  for  their  defense,  and  render  the 
beUigerent  ferees  at  Stillwater  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  He  immediately  dispatched  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  several  other  persons  in  difierent  directions,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  make  the  diversion  without  fail,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
visions enough  to  hold  out  until  the  12th  of  October. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Burgoyne  heard  nothing  further  firom  Clinton.  His  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  on  short  allowance.  Not 
a  man  or  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from  any  quarter.  The  militia  were  flocking 
into  Gates's  camp  from  all  directions,  and  perils  of  every  kind  were  weaving  their  web 
around  the  proud  Briton.     At  last  he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 

'  **  I  do  not  believe  either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval  withoat  his  clothes,  or  that 
•ay  general  officer  or  commander  of  a  regiment  passed  a  single  night  withoat  being  upon  his  legs  coca- 
Mcoally  at  different  hoars,  and  constantly  an  hour  before  daylight." — Burgoyne' a  ^^  Review  of  the  Evi- 
dtnet^'^  p.  166. 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

*  General  Howe  had  left  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged  against  Washington 
on  the  Delaware,  for  the  porpose  of  making  a  oonqaest  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  latter  was  both  impracticable  and  ingloriouB,  and  at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  re- 
solved to  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six  six  pounders,  moved  toward  the 
American  left,  to  the  northern  part  of  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  from  the  American  camp,  where  they  formed  a  hne  in  double  ranks.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser.  The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds 
was  committed  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  plain  near 
the  river  to  Brigadier-general  Gall.  This  movement  was  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  cover 
a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  camp,  and,  if  the  prospect  was 
favorable,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  Small 
parties  of  loyalists  and  Indians  were  sent  around  through  by-paths,  to  hang  upon  the  Amer^ 
ican  rear  and  keep  them  in  check. 

Before  this  movement  was  known  to  General  Gates,  he  had  ordered  out  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Brooks,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon 
his  outposts.  While  Brooks  was  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  a  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  British  army.  The  order  to  Colonel  Brooks 
was  revoked,  the  officers  in  camp  were  summoned'  to  their  posts,  and  an  aid  was  sent  out 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  the  en- 
emy.  He  proceeded  to  a  rise  of  ground  covered  with  woods,  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Neilsoa 
(near  the  house  of  Asa  Chatfield),  where  he  discovered  the  British  in  a  wheat  field  cutting 
straw,  and  several  officers  on  the  top  of  a  cabin  (Joseph  Munger's)  with  a  spy-glass,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  left.  The  aid  returned,  and  had  just 
reached  headquarters  with  his  intelligence,  when  a  party  of  Canadians,  Indians,  and  loyal- 
ists, who  had  been  sent  forward  to  scour  the  woods,  attacked  the  American  pickets  near  the 
middle  ravine.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachm^it  of  grenadiers,  drove  the  Americans 
before  them,  and  pressed  forward  until  within  musket-shot  of  the  republican  lines.  For 
half  an  hour  a  hot  engagement  ensued  at  the  breast-work,  a  little  south  of  the  fort.  Mor- 
gan, with  his  riflemen,  supported  by  a  corps  of  infantry,  at  length  charged  the  assailants 
with  such  deadly  efiect,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  was 
forming  upon  a  newly-cleared  field,  preparatory  to  marching  into  action. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  about  the  same  hour  at  which  the  two  armies  summoned  their 
strength  for  combat  on  the  1 9th  of  September.  The  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  and 
the  artillery,  under  Major  WiUiams,  were  stationed  on  the  left,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  a  wood,  and  covered  in  ftont  by  Mill  Creek  or  Middle  Ravine.  The  light 
infimtry,  under  Earl  Balcarras,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  center  was  com- 
posed of  British  and  Grerman  troops,  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  Near  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Munger,  and  in  advance  of  the  right  wing,  Greneral  Fraser  'had  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  picked  men,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  American  flank  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  firont  should  commence. 

This  design  was  at  once  perceived,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Morgan,  Gates  dispatched 
that  sagacious  officer,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other  troops  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  a  circuitous  route  to  some  high  ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  thence  to  fidl 
upon  the  flanking  party  under  Fraser  at  the  same  moment  when  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  British  left.  For  the  latter  service  the  brigade  of  Greneral  Poor,  composed  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  tvoops,  and  a  part  of  Leamed*s  brigade,  were  detached. 

About  half  past  two  the  conffict  began.  The  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched 
steadily  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  British  grenadiers,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  under  Ackland  and  Williams,  were  stationed,  and,  true  to  their  orders  not  to 
fire  until  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy,  pressed  on  in  awful  silence  toward  the  bat- 
talions and  batteries  above  them.  Suddenly  a  terrible  discharge  of  musket-balls  and  grape- 
shot  made  great  havoc  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  but  scarcely  a  shot 
took  efiect  among  the  men.     This  was  the  signal  to  break  the  silence  of  our  troops,  and, 
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with  a  loud  ehout,  they  sprang  forward,  delivered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and  opened 
right  and  left  to  avail  themselves  of  the  covering  of  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  artillery  was  posted. 

The  contest  now  hecame  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Americans  rushed  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  amid  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces  they  struggled  for 
victory.  Valor  of  the  highest  order  on  hoth  sides  marked  the  conflict,  and  for  a  time  the 
scale  seemed  equipoised.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and  retaken,  hut  at  last 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  republicans  as  the  British  fell  back.  Colonel  Cilley,  who, 
during  the  whole  contest,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon  the  captured 
piece,  waved  his  sword  high  in  air,  dedicated  the  brazen  engine  of  death  to  « the  American 
cause,"  wheeled  its  muzzle  toward  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition  opened  its 
thunder  upon  them.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  of  exultation  when  the  enemy  fell 
back  from  their  vantage  ground.  The  efiect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  repub- 
licans stronger  sinews  and  fiercer  courage.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  for  the 
enemy  were  brave  and  skillful.  Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  at 
last  severely  wounded,  and  Major  WiUiams  was  taken  prisoner.  Suddenly  deprived  of 
their  superior  officers,  the  grenadiers  and  artillery-men  fled  in  confiision,  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  British  left,  Morgan  with  his  corps  rushed 
down  the  hills  that  skirted  the  flanking  party  of  Eraser  in  advance  of  the  enemy's  right, 
and  opened  upon  them  such  a  destructive  storm  of  well-aimed  bullets,  that  they  were  driven 
hastily  back  to  their  lines.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  Morgan  wheeled  and  fell 
upon  the  British  right  flank  with  such  appalling  force  and  impetuosity,  that  their  ranks 
were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion.  The  mode  and  power  of  attack  were  both  unexpected 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  While  thus  in  confusion.  Major  Dearborn, 
with  some  fresh  troops,  came  up  and  attacked  them  in  front.  Thus  assailed,  they  broke 
and  fled  in  terror,  but  were  rallied  by  Earl  Balcarras,  and  again  led  into  action.  The 
shock  on  right  and  left  shook  the  British  center,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Grermans 
and  Hessians,  yet  it  stood  firm. 

General  Arnold  had  watched  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  &r.  Deprived  of  all  command,  he  had  no  authority  even  to  fights  much  less  to  order. 
Smarting  under  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  by  his  commander ;  thirsting  for  that  glory 
which  beckoned  him  to  the  field ;  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his  country,  now 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  and  stirred  by  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  the  brave  soldier  be- 
came fairly  nuuldened  by  his  emotions,  and,  leaping  upon  his  large  brown  horse,  he  started 
ofi*  on  a  full  gallop  for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  immediately  sent  Major  Armstrong'  after 
him  to  order  him  back.  Arnold  saw  him  approaching,  and,  anticipating  his  errand,  spiurred 
his  horse  and  left  his  pursuer  far  behind,  while  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regi- 
ments of  Leamed*s  brigade,  who  received  their  former  commander  with  loud  huzzas.  He 
immediately  led  them  against  the  British  center,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  madman, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or  rode  along  the  lines  in  rapid  and  erratic  movements, 
brandishing  his  broadsword  above  his  head,  and  delivering  his  orders  every  where  in  person. 
Armstrong  kept  up  the  chase  for  half  an  hour,  but  Arnold's  course  was  so  varied  and  peril- 
ous that  he  gave  it  up. 

The  Hessians  received  the  first  assault  of  Arnold's  troops  upon  the  British  center  with  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  when,  upon  a  second  chaige,  he  dashed  furiously  among  them  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  And  now  the  battle  became  general  along 
the  whole  lines.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gaUant  Greneral  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the 
British  troops  in  action.     His  skill  and  courage  were  every  where  conspicuous.     When  the 

'  The  author  of  the  celebrated  **  Newbargh  letters,*'  written  in  the  spring  of  1783.  I  shall  have  oooa^ 
aon  hereafter  to  give  a  full  account  of  that  afiair. 
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linei  gmre  way,  he  bnmgfat  order  out  of  oonfiiskni ;  when  regimentB  begmn  to  waTer,  he  in- 
fused  eounge  into  them  by  Toice  and  example.  He  was  moonted  upon  a  splendid  iron- 
gray  gelding ;  and,  dreased  in  the  foil  nniloim  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  oonspicnona  object 
fi>r  the  Americans.  It  was  erident  that  the  &te  of  the  battle  rested  upon  him,  and  this 
the  keen  eye  and  sme  judgment  of  Morgan  peroeiTed.^  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  con- 
eeiTed,  and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  aioond  him,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
British  ri^t,  "  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  bat  it  is 
neoeenry  he  should  die ;  victory  lor  the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your  stations  in 
that  clomp  of  bushes,  and  do  year  dnty."  Within  five  minntes  Fraser  fell  mortally  wonnd- 
ed,  and  was  carried  to  the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previons  to  being  hit  by  the  fatal 
bullet,  the  crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  immediately  afterward  another 
paved  through  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  ears.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
and  said,  <*  It  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out  fi>r  particular  aim  ;  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent ibr  you  to  retire  fiom  this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  **  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger,"  and  the  next  moment  he  foil.* 

Morgan  has  been  censured  for  this  order,  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  a  highly  dishonorable  act ;  and  others,  who  gloat  over  the  hi^d  details 
of  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  humble  rank-and-file  men  as  deeds  worthy  of  a  shout  for  glory, 
and  drop  no  tear  for  the  slaughtered  ones,  afiect  to  shudder  at  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
of  an  officer  upon  the  battle-field.  War  is  a  monstrous  wrong  and  cruel  injustice  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  kill  at  all  upon  the  field  of  battle,  I  can  perceive  no  greater 
wrong  in  slaying  a  general  than  a  private.  True,  he  wears  the  badge  of  distinction,  and 
the  trumpet  of  Renown  speaks  his  name  to  the  world,  but  his  life  is  no  dearer  to  himself, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  firiends,  than  that  of  the  humblest  private  who  ohep^  his  com- 
mands. If  Daniel  Morgan  was  guilty  of  no  sin,  no  dishonor,  in  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  those  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  he  was  also  guiltless  of  sin  and  dishonor 
in  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  their  chief.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
saved  that  of  hundreds,  for  the  slaughter  was  stayed. 

As  soon  as  Fraser  fell,  a  panic  spread  along  the  British  line.  It  was  increased  by  the 
appearance,  at  that  moment,  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under  General  Tenbroeek. 
Burgoyne,  who  now  took  command  in  person,  could  not  keep  up  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
men.     The  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately  within  the  intrenchments  of  the 


'  Samiiel  Woodnifi;  Esq.,  of  Connecticat,  a  Tolnnteer  in  the  army  at  the  time,  visited  Bemis^s  Heights 
■ome  yean  niioe,  and  wrote  an  interesting  aoconnt  of  some  of  the  tranaactioiis  of  the  day.  He  says  the 
importance  of  the  death  of  Fraser  was  suggested  to  Morgan  by  Arnold. 

*  The  name  of  the  rifleman  who  killed  General  Fraser  was  Timothy  Mmrphy.  He  took  sore  aim  from 
a  small  tree  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  saw  Fraser  fall  on  the  discharge  of  his  rifle.  Fraser  told  his 
friends  before  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree.  Murphy  afterward 
accompanied  General  Sollivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  stationed  in  Schoharie  eoonty, 
where  he  became  enamored  of  a  yoong  girl  of  sijEteen,  named  Margaret  Feeck.  He  was  twelve  years 
her  senior,  yet  his  lore  was  reciprocated.  Her  parents  "  denied  the  bans,*'  and  attempted  to  break  off  the 
engagement  bj  a  foreible  confinement.  Bat  "love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and,  under  pretense  of  going 
after  a  cow  some  distance  from  home  to  mflk  her,  she  stole  away  one  evening  barefooted,  to  meet  her  lovw, 
•ecoiding  to  an  appointment  through  a  trusty  young  friend,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  He 
was  not  there,  and  she  forded  the  stream,  determined  to  go  to  the  fort  where  Murphy  was  stationed.  She 
bond  him,  however,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  mounting  his  horse  behind  him,  they  en> 
tered  the  fort  amid  the  cheering  of  the  inmates.  The  young  females  there  fitted  her  up  with  comfortable 
attire,  and  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  Schenectady.  There  the  soMier  purchased  for  his  intended  bride 
silk  far  a  gown,  and  several  dress-makers  soon  completed  it.  They  repaired  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  where  thejr  were  married,  and  then  returned  to  Schoharie.  The  parents  became  reconciled,  and 
they  lived  happily  together  many  years.  Murphy  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  was  possessed  of  a  strooff 
intellect,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  a  certain  class.  He  was  an  eariy  friend  of  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Bcock,  late  governor  of  New  York,  and  vras  among  the  most  active  in  bringing  him  forward  in  pohlic 
Ijfe.  He  hM  his  Margaret  in  1807,  and  in  1812  married  Mary  Robertson.  He  died  of  a  canoer  in  his 
throat  in  1818.— Sf«  Simrn'M  *' HtMtory  of  Schoharie  County:' 
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BnvBry  of  Geoenl  Arnold.  AMault  on  the  German  Worki.  Arnold  Wounded.  Gates  and  Sir  Francis  Clarke. 

camp.  The  tumultuous  retreat  was  covered  by  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  The  Americans 
pursued  them  up  to  their  very  intrenchments  in  the  face  of  a  futious  storm  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls,  and  assaulted  their  works  vigorously  without  the  aid  of  field  pieces  or  other 
artillery. 

The  conflict  was  now  terrible  indeed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  smoke,  and  metal 
hail,  Arnold  was  conspicuous.  His  voice,  clear  as  a  trumpet,  animated  the  soldiers,  and, 
as  if  ubiquitous,  he  seemed  to  be  every  where  amid  the  perils  at  the  same  moment.  With 
a  part  of  the  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he  assaulted  the  works  occupied  by  the  light 
infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  ctbatis,  through  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  efibrt,  and,  dashing  forward  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  exppsed  to 
the  cro6»-fire  of  the  contending  armies,  he  met  Leamed's  brigade  advancing  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  British  works  at  an  opening  in  the  abatis^  between  Balcarras*8  light  in- 
fimtry  and  the  Grerman  right  flank  defense  under  Colonel  Breyman.  Canadians  and  loyal- 
ists defended  this  part  of  the  line,  and  were  flanked  by  a  stockade  redoubt  on  each  side. 

Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  the  attack. 
He  directed  Colonel  Brooks  to  assault  the  redoubt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  fell 
upon  the  front.  The  contest  was  furious,  and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way,  leaving  Brey- 
man and  his  Germans  completely  exposed.  At  this  moment  Arnold  galloped  to  the  left, 
and  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wesson  and  Livingston,  and  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  to 
advance  and  make  a  general  assault.  At  the  head  of  Brooks's  regiment,  he  attacked  the 
German  works.  Having  found  the  sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  Germans,  who  had  seen  him  upon  his  steed  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  more  than 
two  hours,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fled  in  dismay,  delivering  a  volley  in  their  retreat,  which 
killed  Arnold's  horse  under  him,  and  wounded  the  general  himself  very  severely,  in  the  same 
leg  which  had  been  badly  lacerated  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  two  years 
before.  Here,  wounded  and  disabled,  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops  led  on  by  his  valor 
to  the  threshold  of  victory,  Arnold  was  overtaken  by  Major  Armstrong,  who  delivered  to 
him  Gates's  order  to  return  to  camp,  fearing  he  **  might  do  some  rash  thing  !"  He  indeed 
did  a  rash  thing  in  the  eye  of  military  discipline.  He  led  troops  to  victory  without  an  order 
from  his  commander.  His  conduct  was  rash  indeed,  compared  with  the  stately  method  of 
General  Gates,  who  directed  by  orders  from  his  camp  what  his  presence  should  have  sanc- 
tioned. While  Arnold  was  wielding  the  fierce  sickle  of  war  without,  and  reaping  golden 
iheaves  for  Gates's  gamer,  the  latter  (according  to  Wilkinson)  was  within  his  camp,  more 
intent  npon  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Revolution  with  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Burgoyne's 
aid-de-camp,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  lying  upon  the  command- 
er's bed  at  his  quarters,  than  upon  winning  a  battle,  all-important  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  principles  for  which  he  professed  so  warm  an  attachment.  When  one  of  Gates's 
aids  came  up  from  the  field  of  battle  for  orders,  he  found  the  general  very  angry  because 
Sir  Francis  would  not  allow  the  force  of  his  arguments.  He  lef^  the  room,  and,  calling 
his  aid  af^r  him,  asked,  as  they  went  out,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a  son  of  a 
b     h  ?'*     Poor  Sir  Francis  died  that  night  upon  Gates's  bed. 

'<  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Sparks,  "  that  an  ofiicer  who  really  had  not  command  in  the 
army  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
His  madness,  or  rashness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  resulted  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self. The  wound  he  received  at  the  moment  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  danger  and  of 
death  added  firesh  luster  to  his  military  glory,  and  was  a  new  claim  to  public  favor  and 
applause.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  struck  an  ofiicer  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  an 
indignity  and  ofiense  which  might  justly  have  been  retaliated  upon  the  spot  in  the  most 
&tal  manner.  The  officer  forbore ;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  demanded  redress,  Arnold 
declared  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  and  expressed  his  regret."* 

^  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  118. 
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It  was  twilight  when  Arnold  was  wonnded  and  conveyed  by  Uajor  Amutiong  and  & 
■ergeant  (Samuel  Woodnifl^  from  the  field.  The  Gennans  who  fled  at  his  approach,  find- 
ing the  auault  general,  threw  down  their  •aimB  and  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  camp, 
leaving  their  commander,  Colonel  Breymaa,  mortally  wounded.  The  camp  of  Burgoyna 
waa  thus  left  exposed  at  a  strong  point.  He  endeaTored  to  rally  the  panie-atricken  Glermana 
in  the  midrt  of  the  increasing  darknesg,  but  they  could  not  be  again  bionght  into  action.' 
In  truth,  both  armies  were  thoroughly  fatigued,  and  the  Americans  were  as  loth  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  thus  presented  as  were  the  British  to  repair  their  discomfitiue.  As  ni^t 
drew  its  curtain  over  the  scene,  the  conflict  ended,  the  clangor  of  battle  was  hushed,  and  all 
was  silent  except  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  an  occasional  word  of  command,  and  the  kekvy 
tread  of  retiring  columns,  seeking  for  a  place  of  repose. 

About  midnight,  General  Lincoln,  with  his  division,  which  had  remained  in  camp  daring 
the  action,  marohed  out  to  relieve  those  upon  the  field,  and  to  maintain  the  ground  acqoind. 
Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  the  advantage  the  Americans  would  possess  with  fi»«h  tioopa 
and  such  an  easy  access  to  his  camp,  Burgoyne  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
peril  at  once  by  changing  his  positian.  Before  dawn  he  removed  the  whole  of  his  army, 
camp,  and  artillery  about  a  mile  north  of  his  first  position,  above  Wilbur's  Basin,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  speedy  retreat  toward  Fort  Edward. 

October,        Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  evacuated 
1^^-      British  camp,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between  detachments  from  the  two  armin 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  which  General  Lincoln  waa  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.     As  the 
news  that  the  British  had  retreated  spread  over  the  surrounding  (»)untry,  a  great  nnmber 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  into  camp  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  or  to  per- 
tbnn  the  more  sorrowful  duty  of  seeking  for  relatives  or  friends  among  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  lose  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Arnold  was  the  only  commissioned  oflScer  who  received  a  wound.     The  British  army  suf- 
fered severely,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  seven  hundred.* 
Among  the  officera  killed  were  the  gallant  Fraser,  Sir  Francis  Clarke  Burgoyne's  aid-de- 
oamp,  Colonel  Breyman,  and  Lieutenant  Reynell.     The  latter  two  died  on  the  field ;  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Gates's  quarters,  where  he  died  that  night. 
Major  Ackland,  who  waa  severely  wounded,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Major  WtU- 
iams,  was  carried  into  the  American  camp  ;  and  Fraser,  who  waa 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  near  Wilbur's 
Basin,  expired  the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock 
Burgoyne  had  several  narrow  escapee.     One  ball  passed  through 
his  hat  and  another  his  coat. 

The  house  in  which  General  Fraser  died  stood  until  1646,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  three  miles  above  Bemis's 
Heights,  near  Ensign's  store,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  con- 
flict there  in  numerous  bullet-holes.     It  was  used  by  Burgoyne 


'  Evidence  of  Captain  Money  before 
*  "  The  British  and  Heuiui  tronps  killed  in 
oi  tbe  battle-field.  Jt  wu  not  anoom- 
moD,  after  the  land  was  oleared  and  col- 
ti*at&i,  to  nee  nuny,  somelimes  twen- 
ty, buman  skulls  pUed  upon  stQinpa  id 
ttie  fields.  I  hAYe  myself,  when  a  boy, 
■aau  human  bonea  thick  Ij  strewn  abool 
the  gTound,  which  had  been  turned 
up  by  tbe  |dow." — C.  NtUimt,  Bur- 
foinw'f  Campaign,  p.  182. 

I  saw,  in  Ibe  possession  of  Mr. 
Neilsan,  nwny  relics  plowed  up  rrom 
the  Lattle-field,  such  a*  canooa-balla, 


immittee  of  Parliamept  in  the  esse  of  Burgoyne. 
the  roregoing  actions  were  slightly  oovered  with  earth  and  bnub 
grape-shol,  tomahawks,  nrmr  hrilt. 
buttons,  knivee,  &o.,  and  among  tbem 
were  some  teeth,  evidently  boat  ones, 
but  doable.  It  is  sapposed  that  ihej 
belonged  to  the  Hessians,  Ibr  it  n  said 
that  manj  of  them  hod  donble  teeth  all 
around,  in  both  jaws.  The  snnexed 
are  drawings  of  two  tomahawks  in  my 
possession.  No.  1  is  made  of  iron,  No 
2  of  atone.  It  is  giaywacke,  and  is 
titatid  for  the  purpose  of  secunng  tbe 
handle  by  a  string  or  by  green  withes. 
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FImb  of  Genenl  Fraaer's  Death.  AcooozU  of  hit  Death  by  the  BaroneM  ReideaeL  Fraaer'a  last  Request  granted. 


for  quarters  when  he  first  pitched  his  camp  there,  and  it  was  a  shelter  to  several  ladies 
attached  to  the  British  army,  among  whom  were  the  Baroness  Reidesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  General  Fraser  was  laid  upon  a  camp-hed  near  the  first  window  on  the  right 
of  the  door,  where  he  expired.  I  can  not  narrate  this  event  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
better  than  by  quoting  the  simple  language  of  the  Baroness  Reidesel. 

'<  But,"  she  says,  "  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  something  was  intended. 
On  the  same  day  I  expected  Grenerals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser  to  dine  with  us.  I 
saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely  a  reconnois- 
sance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  oflen  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  *  War !  war  !*  meaning  that  they  were  going  to 
battle.  This  filled  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard 
reports  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became 
excessive. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected,  General 
Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
instantly  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling 
in  a  comer ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased  ;  the  thought  that  my  husband 
might,  perhaps,  be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  dis- 
tressed me  exceedingly.  General  Fraser  said  to  the  surgeon,  *  Tell  me  if  my  toound  is 
mortal;  do  not  flatter  me.*  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and,  unhappily  for  the 
general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and 
the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often  exclaim,  with  a 
sigh,  « O  fatal  ambition  !  Poor  General  Burgoyne  !  Oh  !  my  poor  wife  .'*  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that,  if  General  Burgoyne  uwuld 
permit  it,  he  should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mount- 
ain, in  a  redoubt  which  had  been  built  there.  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  all 
the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Toward  evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ;  then  I 
forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  G^  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste, 
with  me  and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told  a  difierent  tale ;  and  before 
my  husband  went  away,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  badly,  and 
that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one. 
I  made  the  pretense  that  I  would  move  the  next  morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had 
every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

<•  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General  Fraser  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  wake,  and,  by  their  crying,  disturb 
the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments,  who  oflen  addressed  me  and  apologized  'for  the  trouble 
he  gave  me.*  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
mnch  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I 
then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died. 

"  Ailer  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the 
room»  and  had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy 
scene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not  the  smallest  motion  was 
made  toward  it.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been 
boilt  fi)r  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  ofi*.  We  knew  that  General  Bur- 
goyne would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General  Fraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an 
unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was  much  in- 
creased. At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it 
to  the  mountain.     The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell,  performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered 
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nniuualljr  ulemn  and  awful  from  ita  being  Bccompaitied  by  conitaot  peala  from  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Many  cannon-balls  flew  close  by  me,  but  I  bad  my  eye*  directed  toward  the 
mountain'  where  my  huiband  was  standing  amid  the  fire  of  the  ^lemy,  and  of  course  I 
oould  not  think  of  my  own  danger." 

It  was  just  at  sunset,  on  that  calm  October  evening,  that  the  corpse  of  General  Fraaer 
was  carried  up  the  hill  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  "  great  redoubt."  It  was  attended 
only  by  the  members  of  his  military  family  and  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  ;  yet  the  eyes 

of  hundreds  of  both  armies  followed 

the  solemn  prooeuion,   while    the 

Americans,  ignorant  of  its  trae  char- 

actei,  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 

upon  the  redoubt.     The  chaplain. 

unawed  by  the  danger  to  which 

he   was   e^qNMed,   as  the  cannon- 

balls  that  strock  the  hill  threw  the 

loose  soil  over  him,  pronounced  the 

impresaire   fimeml    service  of  the 

Church  of  England  with  an  nnfa]- 

tering  voice.'     The  growing  dark- 

Fuiu-i  BoMuL-TiMM.'  »*•  "dded  Solemnity  to  the  scene. 

Suddenly  the  irregolu  firing  ceased, 

and  the  sdenin  voice  of  a  single  cannon,  at  measured  intervals,  boomed  -along  the  vnUey, 

and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills.     It  was  a  minute-gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in 

honor  of  the  gallant  dead.     The  moment  information  was  given  that  the  gathering  at  the 

redoubt  was  a  funeral  company,  fulfilling,  amid  imminent  perils,  the  last-breathed  wishes 

of  the  noble  Fraser,  orders  were  issued  to  withhold  the  cannonade  with  balls,  and  to  render 

military  homage  to  the  fallen  brave. 

How  such  incidents  smooth  the  rough  features  of  war !  In  contrast  with  fiercer  ages  gmie 
by,  when  human  sympathy  never  formed  a  holy  commnnion  between  enemies  on  the  battle- 
field, they  sedm  to  refiect  the  radiance  of  the  future,  and  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  the  time  to 
which  a  hopeful  faith  directs  our  viMon,  when  "  nation  shall  not  war  against  nation,"  when 
"  one  law  ^sU  bind  all  people,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  that  law  shall  be  the  law  of 

UHITERSAL  BROTHEEHOOD." 

The  case  of  Major  Ackland  and  bis  hemic  wife  presents  kindred  features.  He  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  was  an  accomplished  soldier.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
Canada  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  of  that  year,  and  until  his  return  to  En- 
gland after  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  endured  alt  the  hardshipa, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  an  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  At  Chambly,  on  the 
Sorel,  she  attended  him  in  illness,  in  a  miserable  hut ;  and  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Skeneaborough  fi^im  Montreal,  where 
she  had  been  pennaded  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  army  tbereaiW.  Just  before 
crossing  the  Hudson,  she  and  her  husband  came  near  losing  their  lives  in  consequence  of 
their  tent  taking  fire  from  a  candle  overturned  by  a  pet  dog.  During  the  terrible  engage- 
ment of  the  7th  of  October  she  heard  all  the  tumult  and  dreadful  thunder  of  the  battle  in 
which  her  husband  was  engaged  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  fdl 

'  Tbe  height  oooupied  b;  Bui^oyne  oo  the  16th,  which  ran  parsUel  with  the  river  til]  It  approaohed 
General  Giles's  ounp. 

*  The  hill  oa  which  the  "  Kreat  redoaht"  wu  erected,  and  where  Geoeral  Fnser  was  hoiied,  is  abent 
ooe  hondred  feet  high,  sod  slmat  direct!;  west  froal  the  house  wherein  he  died.  The  relsliTe  sitoatioi 
of  this  eminence  to  the  Hudson  will  be  best  understood  by  looking  at  the  liew  of  Burgoyne's  encampment, 
page  97.  The  center  hill  in  that  drawing  is  the  one  here  represented.  The  grave  i>  within  the  inclflsun 
oo  the  summit  of  tbe  hill. 

■  Bnrgoyne'i  "State  oT^  Eipedittoo,"  p.  169.     Lienlenaat  Kingston's  E*ideace,  p.  107. 
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back  in  confoaoa  to  Wilbur's  Basin,  she,  with  the  other  women,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  for  the  tents  were  all  struck,  and  hardly  a  shed  was  left  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp.  That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs  when  Poor  and  Leamed's  troops  assaulted  the  grenadiers 
and  artillery  on  the  British  left,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
genera],  while  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  when  they  abandoned  their  battery,  heard  a  feeble 
▼oice  exclaim,  "  Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  boy."  He  turned  and  saw  a  lad  with  a  musket, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  wounded  British  officer,  lying  in  a  comer  of  a  worm  fence.  Wil- 
kinson ordered  the  boy  to  desist,  and  discovered  the  wounded  man  to  be  Major  Ackland. 
He  had  him  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  General  Poor  (now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Neilson), 
on  the  heights,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wants. 

When  the  intelligence  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  reached  his  wife,  she  was 
greatly  distressed,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  friend,  the  Baroness  Beidesel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  American  camp,  and  implore  the  favor  of  a  personal  attendance  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  9th  she  sent  a  message  to  Burgoyne  by  Lord  Petersham,  his  aid,  asking  per-  October, 
mission  to  depart.  "  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,"  says  Buigoyne,  "  that  pa-  ^''^' 
tienoe  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation 
of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains 
fi>r  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
(all  into,  appeared  an  efibrt  above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give 
was  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  ofier  her ;  but  I  was  told  she  had  fi)und, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to 
her  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates, 
recommending  her  to  his  protection."' 

She  set  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brudenell  the  chap- 
lain, Sarah  Pollard  her  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband's  valet,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  while  searching  for  his  master  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  about  sunset  when 
they  started,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which  had  been  increasing  since  morn- 
ing, rendered  the  voyage  tedious  and  peiilous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  long  after  dark  when 
they  reached  the  American  outposts.  The  sentinel  heard  their  oars  and  hailed  them. 
Lady  Harriet  returned  the  answer  herself.  The  dear,  silvery  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
amid  the  darkness  filled  the  soldier  on  duty  with  superstitious  fear,  and  he  called  a  comrade 
to  accompany  him  to  the  river  bank.  The  errand  of  the  voyagers  was  made  known,  but 
the  faithful  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  would  not  allow  them  to  land  until  they  sent 
fi>r  Major  Dearborn.  This  delay  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  not  "  seven  or  eight  dark  and 
cold  hours,"  as  asserted  by  Burgoyne.  They  were  invited  by  that  officer  to  his  quarters, 
where  a  cup  of  tea  and  other  comforts  were  provided ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  also  comforted 
by  the  joyful  tidings  that  her  husband  was  safe.  In  the  morning  she  experienced  parental 
tenderness  fi:om  Greneral  Gates,  who  sent  her  to  her  husband  at  Poor's  quarters,  under  a 
suitable  escort.     There  she  remained  until  he  was  removed  to  Albany.' 

'  The  foUowing  is  *  copy  of  the  note  from  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates :  **  Sir — Lady  Harriet  Aokland, 
a  lady  of  the  first  distinction  of  family,  rank,  and  personal  virtuea,  is  under  sach  concern  on  accoant  of 
Bfajor  Ackland,  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to 
eommit  her  to  your  protection.  Whatever  general  impropriety  there  may  be  in  persmis  in  my  situation 
and  yours  to  solicit  fayora,  I  can  not  see  the  uncommon  perseverance  in  every  female  grace  and  exaltation 
of  character  of  this  lady,  and  her  very  hard  fortune,  without  testifying  that  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay 
ae  under  obligations.  "  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  BUROOTNE."* 

*  Major  Ackland  reciprocated  the  generous  treatment  here  extended,  by  doing  all  in  his  power,  while 
oo  parole  in  New  York,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  distinguished  American  prisoners  there.     After  his 

*  The  oriftaul  la  tmong  QstBi^s  pspen  (toL  x.),  in  the  poMesiioa  of  the  New  York  Hifltorieal  Society,  from  which  tfale 
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When  we  consider  the  delicate  form,  the  gentleDess  and  refinement  in  which  she  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  Up  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  shining  virtues  of  oonnuhial  constanc;, 
heroic  devotion,  and  unbending  fortitude  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Harriet  Ackland ;  and  these,  in  their  practical  develojnnent  in  her  case,  furnish  ronumoe 
with  a  stranger  page  than  imagination  can  command,  and  lend  te  poetry  half  its  inspiration. 
They  gave  impulse  to  the  lyre  of  the  accomplished  lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq. ;  and  I  will 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  her  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  above  noticed. 

"  To  gstlant  Galea,  b  wtr  serenelf  bnve, 
Tb«  tide  or  rortune  tonis  its  refluent  wave ; 
Forced  by  hb  arms,  the  bold  invaden  yield 
Tbe  prize  and  glory  of  the  well-foughE  field  : 
Bleeding  and  lost,  die  captared  Jckland  lies, 
While  leaden  slumber  seals  his  Fntser's  eyes ; 
FtoktI  whose  deeds  nnTading  Rlories  clum, 
Endeajred  by  virtues  aod  adoniBd  by  fame. 

'Twas  DOW  the  time,  when  twilight's  misty  ray 

Drops  the  brown  cortain  of  retiring  day. 

The  clouds  of  hea*en,  like  midnight  mountains,  lower. 

Waft  the  wild  blast  aiid  dash  tbe  drisily  sbower, 

ThroUKh  (he  wet  path  her  resllesa  footEtepB  roam, 

To  where  tlu  ItatUr  spread  his  spacious  dume. 

Low  at  his  feet  she  pours  the  desperale  prayec — 

Gi*e  my  lost  husband  to  my  soothing  care. 

Give  me  in  joader  solitary  cave, 

With  duteous  love,  his  homing  wounds  to  lave ; 

On  the  warm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies. 

Catch  his  laint  breath  and  close  his  languid  eyes, 

Or  in  his  cause  my  proSered  life  resign — 

Mine  were  his  blessings,  nod  his  pains  were  mine." 


return  lo  England,  ba  waimly  defended  American  conr^^e,  at  s  dinner  perty,  against  the  aspersions  of  a 
Lieutenant  Lloyd.  Hijjb  words  passed,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  major  was  shot  dead  ;  Lady  Hsmel  be- 
came a  maniac,  and  remained  so  two  years.  After  her  recovery,  she  married  Mr.  Brtidenell,  tbe  chaplain 
already  meotioiwd. 


.„v:«^^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

;  A  It"  URGOYNE  and  his  anny  are  at  Wilbur's  Basin,  prepared  to  retreat 
toward  Lake  Champlain,  but  lingering  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  of 
afiectionate  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  accomplished  Fraser.  Night 
has  drawn  its  veil  over  the  scene,  and  we  will  turn  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  «,rrowful  oontemplation  of  war  and  its  horrid  relinue.  to  glance 
at  a  picture  lovely  to  the  eye,  ennobling  to  the  spirit,  and  fruitful  of  pleas- 
ant impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory. 
Like  a  **  dissolving  view,"  the  smoking  ruins,  the  sodden  field,  the  trailing  ban- 
ner, the  tent  and  breast-work  and  abatis,  and  slaughtered  htuidreds,  and  wailing 
^.  families,  painted  in  gore  by  the  hand  of  human  discord ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon. 
(i '  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  hiss  and  detonation  of  bombs,  the  sav- 
age yeU,  the  loud  huzza,  the  shriek  and  groan,  the  prayer  and  curse  made  audible 
by  the  boastful  voice  of  physical  strength,  have  all  passed  away  with  the  darkness,  and  a 
bright  summer's  sunlight  is  upon  the  landscape.  Turning  the  eye  northward  from  the 
American  camp,  there  are  the  same  gentle  slopes,  and  deep  ravines,  and  clustering  hills, 
and  flowing  river  ;  and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  in  the  far  distance  loom  up  as  of  yore.  But 
herds  are  grazing  upon  the  lowlands,  and  flocks  are  dotting  the  hills ;  the  ring  of  the  mower's 
scythe  is  heard  in  the  meadow,  and  the  merry  laugh  goes  up  from  the  russet  harvest-field. 
Art,  with  its  strong  arm  of  industry,  has  dug  another  river  along  the  plain  for  the  use  of 
commerce ;  the  forest  has  been  reaped  by  agriculture,  habitations  of  prosperity  are  on  every 
hand,  and  the  white  wing  of  peace  is  spread  out  over  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  therefore 
let  us  enjoy  it,  and,  for  a  while,  forget  the  dark  picture  of  the  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  rambling  and  sketching  upon  the  camp  and  j^iy  ^, 
battle  grounds  of  Stillwater.  It  was  excessively  warm,  although  a  strong  breeze  ^^^ 
from  the  south  constantly  prevailed.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  dark  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
west,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible.  All  day  long,  shower  after  shower 
arose  threateningly,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  that  sharp  ckps  of  thunder  would  startle 
us ;  but  they  all  swept  along  the  horizon  west  and  north,  and  disap^^^eared  behind  the  eastern 
hills.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  at  Bemis's.  I  remarked  the  phenomeuon,  and  was  told  that 
showers  never  reached  there  from  the  west.  Their  birth-place  seems  to  be  Saratoga  Lake, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  the  Hudson,  and  the  summer  rain-clouds  which  rise  there 
generaUy  pass  up  the  lake  to  its  outlet,  the  Fish  Creek,  and,  traversing  that  stream  until  it 
falls  into  the  Hudson,  cross  the  valley  and  pass  on  to  the  Green  Mountains,  or  spend  their 
treasures  upon  the  intervening  country. 

About  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  a  canal  packet  arrived  from  the  south,  and  we 
embarked  for  Schuylerville,  nine  miles  above  Bemis's.  As  usual,  the  boat  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and,  the  sun  being  veiled  by  the  clouds  in  the  west,  the  passengers  covered  the  deck. 
As  we  passed  quietly  along  the  base  of  the  hills  whereon  was  Gates's  camp,  crossed  MUl 
Creek  or  Middle  Ravine,  and  approached  Wilbur's  Basin,  it  required  but  small  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  while  listening  to  the  constant  roll  of  thunder  beyond  the  heights,  to  realize 
the  appalling  sounds  of  that  strife  of  armies  which  shook  those  hills  seventy  years  before,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  eager  ears  of  wives,  and  sisters,  and  children  whose  cherished  ones  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  approached  the  track  of  the  showers,  and,  just  before  we 
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reached  Wilbur's  Basin,  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  and  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  hill-tops,  spread  out  above  us  like  the  wings  of  a  monster  bird ;  and  in  its  wake  huge 
masses  of  vapor,  wheeling  like  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool,  came  hastening  on.  The  experi- 
enced boatmen  understood  these  portents,  and  covering  the  baggage  with  strong  canvaSy 
lashed  it  tightly  to  the  vessel.  The  breeze  was  still,  and  a  hot,  suffocating  calm  ensued. 
The  passengers,  warned  by  the  helmsman,  retreated  into  the  cabin,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  huddled  in  groups,  and  every  bird  and  fowl,  conscious  of 
impending  danger,  sought  shelter.  A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  crashing 
thunder-peal,  broke  over  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  sever  the  fetters  of  the  wind.  A  sullen 
roar  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  the  rush  of  great  waters ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  began 
to  rock,  and  from  the  roads  behind  us  ctouds  of  dust  arose  and  filled  the  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  tornado  was  upon  us  in  its  strength.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  but  in  its  track 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  for  many  days  were  destroyed.  Hay-cocks  and  wheat 
sheaves  were  scattered  like  thistle-down,  and  the  standing  grain  was  laid  upon  the  earth  as 
by  the  tread  of  a  giant  footstep.  As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  rain  came  down  gently,  and 
continued  to  fall  until  we  reached  Schuylervillc. 

There  came  on  the  boat  at  Bemis's  "  a  poor  exile  firom  Erin,"  with  a  patched  coat  and 
pair  of  thin  pantaloons  hanging  over  one  arm.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
captain  by  the  attentive  steward,  when  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  declared  that  he  hadn't  a 
**  cint  in  the  world."  He  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  boat  was  guided  accommodatingly 
near  the  bank.  The  poor  fellow  urged  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  his  brogans  testified  to 
the  truth  of  the  appeal,  if  he  had  walked  a  mile.  It  was  cruel  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
that  hard-favored  fiice,  and  fifty  cents  were  soon  collected  for  him  as  a  peace-ofiering  to  the 
captain.  When  the  gust  came  on,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cabin.  He  had  been  in  a 
three  days'  gale  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  squall  on  land.  The 
first  blast  of  the  hurricane  wheeled  him  several  times  around  upon  deck,  and  came  very  near 
putting  him  ashore,  willing  or  not  willing.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  seize  a  support, 
the  wind  grasped  his  extra  pantaloons,  and,  in  utter  dismay,  he  saw  them  gyrating,  like  a 
spread  eagle,  high  in  ait,  and  becoming  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  loss  distressed  him  greatly — ^far  more  than  the  helmsman  thought  necessary, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be  quiet.  "  Indade,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  **  do  ye  think  a  man  can 
be  quiet  when  the  wind  is  rolling  him  like  a  bag  o'  feathers  tied  fast  at  one  end,  and  all  he 
has  in  the  world  snatched  firom  him  by  the  blackguard  gale  ?"  and  he  looked  agonizingly 
toward  the  point  where  his  pantaloons  had  vanished. 

"  Precious  small  estate,"  answered  the  amused  helmsman,  "  if  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  is 
all  you  have  in  the  world.     I'll  give  you  a  better  pair  than  that  if  you'll  stop  your  noise.*' 

"  An'  wid  three  Vickeys  sowed  up  in  the  waistbands  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  exile. 

His  cautiousness  was  here  at  fault.  He  hadn't  a  "  ci?U  in  the  world,"  but  he  had  three 
sovereigns  sewed  up  in  the  waistbands  of  the  pantaloons  which  had  gone  a-ballooning.  As 
soon  as  the  gale  passed  by,  a  child  of  the  Green  Isle  was  a  foot-passenger  upon  the  tow- 
path,  bearing  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ethical  maxim,  that  retributive  justice 
is  always  swifl  to  punish  ofilenders  against  truth  and  honesty.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were 
all  with  his  absconded  sub-treasurer,  and  the  prose  of  Holmes's  poem  evidently  engrossed 
his  mind : 

"  I  saw  tbem  straddling  throagh  the  air, 

Alas  I  too  late  to  win  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 

7^  carried  ail  my  riehei : 
'  Farewell,  farewell  !*  I  faintly  cried, 

*  My  breeches !  O  my  breeches  I^  " 

It  was  about  four  o  clock  when  we  passed  the  burial-place  of  (reneral  Eraser.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  stop  there  for  an  hour,  and  visit  the  last  earth-home  of  the  illustrions 
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dead.  But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  day  was  so  far  consumed  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  melancholy  pleasure.  The  canal  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  that  I  easily  made  the 
sketch  of  it  (printed  on  page  67)  from  the  cabin-window.  Many  years  ago  a  d^tant  rela- 
tive of  the  general  proposed  to  remove  his  remains  to  Scotland,  and  lay  them  beside  those 
of  his  mother ;  but  they  are  still  undisturbed  where  his  sorrowing  comrades  laid  them. 

We  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Coveville  at  half  past  four,  the  rain  still  falling  gently. 
This  was  formerly  Do-ve-gat,  or  Van  Vechten's  Cove,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  place 
where  the  British  tarried  from  the  15  th  till  the  17  th  of  September,  while  a  working 
party  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  in  advance  to  Wilbur's  Basin.     Here  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  of  the  Saratoga  militia,  one  of  General  Gates's  stafi*.     He 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  the  active  Tories,  whose  plans  his  vigilance  oflen  firustrated,  were 
greatly  imbittered  against  him  politically,  while  they  honored  him  as  a  brave  man  and  good 
neighbor.'     Burgoyne,  on  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  after  the  battle  of  the  7  th  of  October, 
ordered  the  dwellings  of  several  Whigs  to  be  destroyed ;  and  at  Do-ve-gat  the  buildings 
of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  were  the  first  to  which  the  torch  of  the  invader  was  laid.     His  family 
fled  to  Albany  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  firom  Fort  Edward ;  and  when  they  returned, 
late  in  October,  their  fine  estate  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  heads. 

Colonel  Van  Vechten  was  at  Albany,  on  public  business,  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle 
on  Bemis's  Heights.  He  had  received  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  that  city, 
when  Burgoyne  marched  from  Fort  "Edward,  to  remove  every  Tory  or  disafiected  person 
from  his  vicinage  into  Connecticut.  This  order  touched  his  excellent  heart  with  grief,  fi)r 
many  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  were  his  neighbors,  and  some  were  his  personal 
firiends,  who  honestly  difiered  firom  him  in  relation  to  the  momentous  political  questions  at 
issue.  Within  six  hours  af^er  receiving  the  order  he  was  in  Albany,  and  procured  its  re- 
call. The  humanity,  policy,  and  sound  wisdom  of  that  step  were  soon  illustrated  by  the  firm 
support  which  some  of  these  disafilected  ones  gave  to  the  American  cause. 

We  landed  at  Schuylerville  in  the  midst  of  "  sun  and  shower,"  for  the  sky  was  clear  in 
the  west,  yet  the  rain-drops  came  glittering  down  profusely.  The  Fish  Creek,  which  here 
has  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  for  nearly  a  mile,  afibrding  fine  water-power  for  several 
mills,  was  brimful  with  the  showers  of  the  day,  and  poured  its  flood,  roaring  and  foaming, 
nnder  the  canal  viaduct  with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  solid  masonry.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  canal,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  Old  Fort 
Hardy,  now  among  the  buried  things  of  the  past.  Upon  the  plain  north  of  the  creek,  near 
the  old  fort,  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  on  every  side  of  that  pleas- 
ant village  scenes  of  historic  interest  lie  scattered.  The  earth  was  too  wet  to  invite  a  sun- 
set ramble,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  spread 
out  before  us  eastward  while  loitering  upon  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Schuylerville  House. 


'  I  hare  already  had  occasion  to  use  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  and  shall  do  so  often  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  They  were  copied  by  ns  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  first  used  here, 
to  distinguish  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Revolution,  about  1770.  The  term  originated  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  about  that  time.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  hit  own  THma,  gives  the  following 
explanation :  "  The  southwest  oounties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year : 
and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north ;  and,  from  a  word,  whiggamj  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all 
that  drove  were  called  whiggamora^  and  shorter,  whigg$.  Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
came  up  marching  at  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  unheajrd-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. This  was  called  the  Whiggamore's  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  caurU  came,  in 
contempt,  to  be  called  Whigg ;  and  from  Scothuid  the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  oar  unhappy  terms  ^  distinction.'^  Subsequently  all  whose  party  bias  was  democratic  were  called 
Whigs.  The  origin  of  the  word  2bry  is  not  so  well  attested.  The  Irish  malcontents,  half  robbers  and 
half  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1640,  were  the  first  to 
whom  this  epithet  was  applied.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  court  party  as  a  term  of  reproach. — 5ee,  oIm, 
Macttulay'e  History  of  England,  i.,  240. 
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It  WIS,  indeed,  a  charming  acene,  enhanoed  by  the  aaBociatioiu  of  the  vicinity.  The  face 
of  nature  was  washed  clean  by  the  drenching  showers ;  the  trees  and  shmbs  were  brilliant 
green ;  and  from  the  clustering  knolls  or  loftier  hills  beyond  the  Hudson,  onoe  bristling  with 
bayoiietB  or  wreathed  by  the  smoke  of  cannon,  the  evening  sunlight  was  reflected  back  by 
the  myriad  rain-drops  lying  upon  trees,  and  grass,  and  blooming  com.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Upon  the  dark  bacl^;round  of  the  hiUs  was  Iris, 

'*  That  beantifol  one, 
Whose  arch  is  refrsctioii,  whose  keystone  the  son ; 
In  the  haes  of  its  grandeur  soblimely  it  stood 
0*er  the  riTer,  the  rillage,  the  field,  and  the  wood.^' 

Chaklss  SwASf. 

Springing  finom  the  plain,  its  double  areh  spanned  the  whole  ground  where  Britidi  pride 
was  humbled  and  American  valor  acknowledged.  I  never  gazed  upon  the  "  bow  of  prom- 
ise** with  so  much  interest,  for  thought  unconsciously  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  seventy 
buried  years,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  dark  hours  of  our  rebellions  conflict  had 
returned,  and  that  in  the  covenant  seal  before  me  the  eye  of  hope  read  prophetically  the  his- 
tory of  the  happy  present.  As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  bow  £ided,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty 
left  traces  of  its  pencil  on  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  with  "  Amxxia,"  that 

^*  There  are  moments^  bright  moments,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  T<^iimes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innennost  leaves  Irom  the  heart  of  the  rose ; 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  fidl  soul  like  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
AU  fluttering  with  pleasure,  and  flntt*iing  with  kve." 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  just  named,  a  man  of  three 
score  and  ten  years.  His  memory  is  unclouded,  and  extends  back  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  His  father  stored  that  memory  with  the  verbal  history  of  his  times,  and 
every  notewnrthy  locality  of  Saratoga  is  as  fomiliar  to  him  as  the  flower-beds  of  his  beautifVd 
garden.  He  kindly  oflered  to  be  my  guide  in  the  morning  to  all  the  places  here  made  mem- 
orable by  the  events  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

While  awaiting  the  dawn,  let  us  turn  to  the  past,  and  view  occurrences  from  the  burial 
of  Fraser  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

Q^^t^^  As  soon  as  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Fraser's  burial  were  ended  cm  the  evoting 
irn.  q£  |]^  ^i^^  Burgoyne,  fearing  that  the  Americans  (whose  forces  constantly  increased, 
and  whose  activity  denoted  preparations  for  some  bold  movement)  might  succeed  in  turning 
his  right  and  surrounding  him,  commenced  a  night  inarch  toward  Saratoga.  A  retreat 
was  anticipated  by  General  Gates,  and,  previous  to  the  action  on  the  7th,  he  sent  General 
Fellows  with  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  Saratoga  ford,  intending,  in  case  the  enemy  retreated,  to  foUow  so 
clo^ly  in  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  re-enforce  that  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  army. 
He  also  sent  another  detachment,  af^er  the  action,  to  occupy  ground  higher  up  near  Fort 
Miller,  and  ordered  a  selected  corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  occupy  the 
heights  beyond  Saratov ,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George.  But  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
was  at  a  time  when  Gates  least  expected  it.  The  troops  of  the  former  had  been  in  motion 
all  the  night  belore,  and  under  arms  all  day  on  the  8th,  and  he  snppoied  that  they  vrould 
tarry  for  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  sunset  on  the  8th  a  lurid  haziness  in  the  west  indicated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
before  midnight  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  enemy  felt  that  his  situation  was  too  perilous 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  British  army  commenced  its  mareh  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  loss  of  Fraser  was  now  severely  felt,  for  he  had  always  showed  as  consum- 
mate skill  in  managing  a  retreat  as  bravery  in  leading  to  an  attack.     General  Reidesel 
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eommuid«d  the  van-guard  and  General  Fhillipa  the  lear-gnard.  The  night  wu  so  dark, 
the  rain  to  inceasant  in  the  moihing,  and  the  roads  were  k  bad,  that  the  royal  army  did 
not  reach  Saratoga  antil  the  evening  of  the  dth.  They  made,a  halt  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  General  Ileideaet,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  went  into  the  caleche  in  which 
hia  wife  and  children  were,  and  slept  aouudly  for  about  three  hours.  Wet  and  weary,  and 
harassed  by  the  Americans  all  the  way,  the  poor  soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  eren  to 
out  wood  for  fires,  and  they  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  ground  and  slept.  The  generals 
reposed  in  the  open  air,  upon  mattresses,  with  no  other  covering  than  oil-cloth.  The  Bar- 
oneaa  Reidesel  and  other  women  of  the  British  camp  were  obliged  to  submit  to  these  priva- 
tions. "  My  dress,"  the  former  says,  "  was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and  in  this 
state  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it ;  I,  however,  got  close 
to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Philhps 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  be  bad  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  army  throngh.  '  Poor  dear  woman,'  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
bow,  drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  the  courage  still  to  persevere,  and  venture  further  in 
this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,'  he  continued,  '  you  were  our  commanding  general ;  General 
Bu^yne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to-night  and  give  us  our  snpper.' "'  No  doubt 
there  was  more  sincerity  than  compliment  in  General  Phillips's  wish,  for  the  frequent  halts 
and  great  delays  of  Burgoyne  had  dissatisfied  his  officers,  and  were,  doubtless,  chief  causes 
of  his  misfortunes.  His  ambition  and  his  love  of  ease  were  often  wrestling,  and  the  latter 
too  frequently  gained  the  mastery. 

The  retreat  of  Burgoyne  was  ao  sudden,  that  he  lefl  all  his  wck  and  wounded  in  the  ho*- 
pital  behind  him,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages  and  other  things  collected 
at  Wilbur's  Basin.  The  invaUds,  amounting  to  about  three  buitdred,  were  treated  by  Gen< 
nal  Gates  with  the  utmost  humanity,  which  Buigoyne  afterward  gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  retiring,  the  English  burned  the  houses  they  had  occupied,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them.  They  also  wantonly  set  fire  to  aeveral  buildings  on 
the  way,  by  order  of  Burgoyne  himself;  and  among  others,  when  they  crossed  the  Fish 
Creek,  the  mansitm  of  General  Schuyler,  his  mills  and  other  property,  amounting  in  value 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed  by  them. 

The  house  of  General  Schuyler  was  elegant  for  the  times,  and  was  Vbry  pleasantly  situ- 
ated upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Fish  Kill  or  Fish  Creek.     It  was  rebuilt  after  the  war. 
but  in  a  style  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  expense.      It  is  still  standing, 
and  in  the  present  poewssion  of  George  Strover,  Esq.     The  broad  lawn  .  '    '-'.'  -.^ 
in  front  is  beautifully  shaded  wilh  :<:>  :.l:.'<'  >  .   :ind  the  falU  of  the 

Fish  Creek   close   by  contribnti'.  by  iticir   ihumi-   uiid  uild    bt-auly. 
much  to  the   interest  of  the  t^rnne.      The  mill  was  dsa  rebuilt  in 
the  tame  style.     In  the  engr^ivmg  is  given  a  correct  ropreseiitalioii     -  ; 
of  it.     Many  of  the  logs  in 
enrbed  the  stream  in  the  timv 
tion  ;  and  I  was  told  that 
little  waa  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  at  that    ., 
period,  but  that  the  sur- 
rounding   hills  should   be 
covered  with  dense  woods. ' 

The  rain  was  lo  heavy 
OD  the  9th,  that  General 
Gates  did  not  commence 
his  pumiit  until  nearly 
noon  on  the  tenth.     The 
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niz^t  of  the  9tti,  hn  emmp  wu  left  m  entirety 
□B^aanied  liwt  mn  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
fcrv«i4  br  BarEoyne  to  reeonnoiter,  marched 
■il  utKUkd  it  witboQt  meetjng  a  tentiael !  This 
■exWt  soold  hkvc  been  &tal  if  fiurgoyne  had 
knowB  the  esmet  poaitian  of  his  enemiea  aroood 
■tim.  The  o&ea  mged  him  to  allow  him  to  mr* 
ph««  Fellirwz,  bat  midiTtane  had  made  the  Birt- 
emeral  wur  and  soqaaioaft,  and,  fbrtunatdy 
ibr  ibe  Anmicans,  the  reqoeet  was  denied. 

Tbr  muD  annr  of  Gates  reached  the  high 
ntiev  betwvea  Saraloga  Church  and  the  Fish 
Creek  at  about  lour  id  the  ait<.>nK>oa  oi  the  Iv:a.  The  British  had  crossed  over  the  cre^ 
and  wei«  encamped  upon  Uw  hish  gnnind*  oa  the  slope  of  which  Sehaylerrille  is  now  bnilt.* 
The  two  armies  were  withia  the  $oand  of  e«fh  otber's  masic  The  boats  of  Bargoyoe, 
with  his  baggage  and  prorisioBS,  wete  at  the  mrath  of  the  arA.  A  &tigne  party  began 
to  carry  the  storce  from  the  boats  to  the  heights,  bat  Felknn  constantly  played  npon  them 
with  two  field  pier«e  Btatioued  ob  the  dats  bervoii  the  linr.  and  Ihey  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Iho  oamp.  Several  of  the  tntettiu  of  tite  eoemT.  with  their  prorisions,  were  captured, 
and  immediately  became  obJM'ts  ol'  plunilei  ix  the  nw  militia  and  motley  followers  of  the 
army.  Even  the  Continental  troops  nre  im;Hic*t«d  in  taking  "  pay  and  rations"  for  ser*- 
iooi,  directly  from  the  eoetny.  insimJ  of  rvoMring  iban  through  the  paymaster.  Tbes» 
irre|[ularitic8  became  so  exteusire  that  General  Gales  tssoed  an  order  on  the  12th,  in  whieh 
he  declarod  that  ho  "saw  so  many  scandalous  and  m«an  trusactkos  committed  l^  persons 
who  sought  inure  after  plunder  than  the  htiMr  of  tK>tnf  tbetr  dnty,  that  it  was  his  nnalter* 
able  Ttisolutiun  to  ha\-e  the  dist  prnw  who  jhoolJ  ther«aAer  be  detected  in  pillaging  the 
bngKAtf"  ■">*'  ■''^'^  taken  tKvu  the  meiuv.  trini  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
Dill  uiilitury  law."' 

I<'iuiliuK  thii  liinf  across  the  1Iu<Ia>b  ^tiviurlr  ruardi^  br  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  re- 
solved to  <v<ntiuilD  his  cvtreat  up  the  ri^bt  bank  of  the  riTPT  to  the  front  of  Fort  Edward, 
I'lirrn  his  wuy  nonuw.  and  take  pi)«»^k>u  i>l'  that  KtIiws.  He  sent  forward  a  working  party, 
cotiaiRllnil  I'liii'lly  of  luyalitls.  ^uanled  by  Fni>vT's  nurkanen.  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open 
(liM  riinils,  nltil  nIso  a  dftachuti^it  ol~  tivvps  to  take  pussesfioo  of  the  fort.  The  Americans, 
will!  worn  sprcndiii)!  out  in  small  detaohments  upon  crerr  height,  on  all  aides,  sotxi  drovu 
Oi"  wcrhiiiKit  linok  iutu  ihv  camp :  and  the  British  Irwps  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
(tC  two  li«iidn<d  Amorii-ans,  under  C>J>ntel  dvhrane.  The  militia  were  flocking  to  the  fort 
<«i  ilii>ui|lh«u  Iho  ijarriHU).  and  the  enemy,  hrtievii^  the  Americans  to  be  as  nuroeroos  in 
lii'iit  ita  Ml  r<-nr,  haatily  ri'irvatrd  baok  to  ihetr  Iuha. 


'  riin  vlllau.-  i.r  t«.'hiivlrr\i1h>  U  ><n  Iht-  ikvth  tank  .V  ibr  Ftti  Crwk.  OM  SusU^^  with  iti  church, 
wni  •m  Ili«  "null  ahlii.      Thi>  ohiln'h  <Kaiiik>«(  rii;lii  hitnl[nlt-ant<vaihu^  the  creek,  oo  the  roAd  (o  Albany. 

'  [I  li  hhIJ  ilint  wUkii  lliiivyiie  |D\>)<tin<>l  la  v><ui>>-iL  da  iW  I3ih.  to  mmi  piwiptiatelj,  he  mikllr  re- 
pniaiilinl  M^jor  Hkt>iin,  n  'iHHi'h  h\MiIi>l,  with  baviiuf  hivitiiiii  hitn  ialo  this  ilifficDtly  by  injodiciaai  adrioe, 
(•nioiiUrly  with  n'nnnl  tn  thi>  ^xiWin.*  h'  Brofumi*.  "  \«i  h«T»  broosht  me  into  thia  difficult,"  he 
•aid  ;  "  IU>w  ulviH  iiiii  hi>w  in  |^l  iml  >i|'  il."  "  S-alier  rmr  b^siTuri^-  slons.  and  STery  thing  elae  that 
esn  be  iiwred,  si  )>rii|H<T  iIiiI*ik<i«v"  rr|>l<nl  ihe  Di!i>>r.  "bbJ  tbr  miluia  will  be  »  e^aged  in  coUeeling 
and  *eeurin|[  iha  mmti.  ihti  ihp  1nv|«  uill  turn  >■  kipikinuBiiT  oi  etning  ckar  off" 

*  The  two  viotivini  un  Heniii'i  llrichi^  bi«iIy  w*|<ini«d  ih*  AnwnraBs.  sad  when,  sfter  tho  lart  battle, 
General  Gatm.  in  order  lo  nudtii  vii'i><ry  m-urw,  a)^tltrJ  n>  the  Lr<;cibtare  of  New  Hacopahire  for  mcve 
troops,  the  militia  larwHl  out  wilh  aW'iily.  TV  s)>Mke(  >4  tbr  As^nhlj.  John  Langdon,  Eaq.,  qpm  re- 
ceiTinft  the  apiilicsiiiin.  imnmliittrW  (>nt|Kwil  an  ultoininifBi.  ud  ibal  as  many  members  as  coold  shoold 
MiofTdirwikai  viJunif^r*  f,«  ihr  oDiMakm,;  «>ih  tb«a  aU  Ibr  DMi  they  cDoU  collect.  It  was  agreed 
to,  and  ilnoe  by  himself  and  otbrn. — (nvW>«.  ii„  St<3. 
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Thai  the  cloud  of  perila  thickened  around  Burgoyne.  He  now  abandoned  all  idea  of 
Mving  hia  artillery  and  bagga^,  and  saw  no  other  mode  of  eKape  than  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  proviaionH  and  other  stores  in  hia  bateaux  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  republicana, 
and  from  every  direction  he  was  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  cannon  and  small  arms. 
So  overwhelming  waa  the  number  of  the  Amertcans,  that  to  fight  would  be  madness,  and 
Bu^oyne  lort  all  hope  of  saving  hia  doomed  army. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  perils  and  despondencies,  a  stratagem  of  the  British  com* 
mander,  suggested  by  an  erring  apprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Gates,  aided  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  came  very  near  being  successful,  and  for  a  time  greatly 
cheered  the  drooping  spirita  of  the  enemy.  Rumor  reached  General  Gates  that  the  whole 
British  army  had  moved  toward  Fort  Edward,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment,  as  a  lear- 
guard,  in  defense  of  the  camp.  This  rumor  originated  from  the  march  of  the  detachment 
already  mentioned,  which  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Edward.  General  Gates,  therefore, 
detennined  to  cross  the  Fish  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  fall  in  full  force  upon  and 
cmsh  the  British  rear-guard,  and  make  a  vigorous  pursuit  aAer  the  main  body. 

By  some  means  thia  determination  of  Gates's  became  known  to  Burgoyne,  and  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  false  rumor.  He  left  a  strong  guard  at  the  battery  on  the  creek,  and  otw- 
cealed  his  troops  in  the  thicket,  a  iew  rods  in  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sky  was  cloud- 
1«M,  but  a  thick  log  rested  upon  the  whole  country  and  obscured  every  object.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  favorable  event  by  both  generals,  Gates  supposing  that  it  would  veil  his  move- 
ments from  the  British  rear-guard,  and  Burgoyne  confidently  believing  that  it  would  conceal 
hi*  ambush,  and  that  victory  was  now  certain. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Nixon  and  Glover,  and  Morgan's  corps,  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  creek  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  Morgan  advanced  at  about  daylight,  the  fog 
being  so  thick  that  he  could  see  but  a  few  rods  around  him.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
British  pickets,  who  poured  in  a  volley  upon  him  and  killed  a  lieutenant  and  several  privates. 
Morgan  instantly  conceived  that  the  rumor  waa  false,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  near. 
At  ^t  moment  Deputy  Adjutant-general  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to  re- 
connoiter,  rode  up,  and,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Morgan,  hastened  to  report  to  his  com- 
mander  the  supposed  peril  of  his  corps.  The  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Learned  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  its  support.  Nixon  and  Glover  were  at  the  same  time  pressing 
forward  to  attack  the  camp,  while  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  heights  inunediately 
Muth  of  the  creek.  Nixon  crossed  the  creek  to  the  plain,  and  surprised  a  picket  guard  at 
Fort  Hardy  ;  and  Glover  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  a  British  soldier  was  seen  hastily 
fording  the  stream.  He  was  captured,  and  professed  to  be  a  deserter.  Glover  questioned 
him,  and  was  informed  that  the  entire  British  army  were  in  their  camp,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  The  general  suspected  him  of  untruth,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  deceive  him.  The  soldier  declared  that  he  was  an  honest  deserter,  and  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  truth  of  his  tale,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  German  deserter,  and  by 
the  capture  of  a  reeonnoitering  party,  consisting  of 
a  sabaltem  and  thirty-five  men,  by  the  advance 
guard,  under  Captain  Goodale,  of  Putnam's  regi- 
ment. The  deserter  was  immediately  sent  with 
one  of  Glover's  aids  to  General  Gates,  and  infor- 
mation was  forwarded  to  Gteneral  Nixon,  with 
urgent  advice  t«  halt.  Satisfied  of  the  deserter's 
truth.  Gates  revoked  all  the  orders  of  the  evening 
previous,  and  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
iMpective  positions.  His  headquarters  were  near- 
ly a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  his  order 
came  almost  too  late  to  save  the  troops,  who  had 

'  Thn  bo«ue  ii  Mill  rtanding.     Tbe  view  U  taken  Irom  the  road,  a  few  rods  sonthwesl  of  the  bnikliDg 
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already  czoflsed  the  creek,  from  destruction,  for  the  fog  Boon  passed  away  and  discoyered  them 
to  the  enemy,  then  in  full  riew,  and  under  arms  upon  the  heights.  Nixon,  however,  had 
retreated,  and  the  cannonade  opened  upon  him  hy  the  British  took  effect  only  upon  the  rear 
of  his  hrigade.' 

General  Learned,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  own  and  Patterson's  hrigades,  had  reached 
Morgan's  corps,  and  was  pressing  on  rapidly  to  the  attack  when  Wilkinson  came  up,  not 
with  a  counter  order  from  Gates,  hut  with  the  intelligence  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans had  given  way.  The  hrave  veteran  disliked  the  idea  of  retreating,  preferring  to  carry 
out  the  standing  order  of  the  previous  day  to  the  very  letter ;'  but,  on  counseling  with  Coloneb 
Brooke  and  Tupper,  and  some  other  officers,  a  retreat  was  deemed  advisable.  As  they  turn- 
ed, the  British,  who  were  awaiting  an  attack,  opened  a  fire  upon  them ;  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  masked  by  the  woods,  and  Morgan  took  post  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  by  the  providential  circumstance  of  a  deserter  flying  to  our  camp,  our  army  was 
saved  from  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  loss ;  for,  had  the  several  brigades  of  Nixon,  Glover, 
Learned,  and  Patterson  been  cut  ofl)  Burgoyne  might  have  so  much  weakened  the  Ameri- 
ean  army,  and  strengthened  his  own  by  the  adherence  of  the  now  wavering  loyalists  and 
Lidians,  as  to  scatter  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  forces  and  reach  Albany,  the  darling 
object  of  all  his  efibrts.  But  the  breath  of  the  deserter  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  the  incident 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  one  of  the  most  adverse  strokes  of  fortune  during  the  campaign."* 

Burgoyne  now  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He  sent  out  scouts  toward  the  north,  who  reported 
the  roads  impassable  and  the  woods  swarming  with  republicans.  The  few  Indians  who  had 
remained  now  led  him,  utterly  disheartened ;  and  the  loyalists,  feeling  that  their  personal 
security  would  be  jeoparded  in  case  of  a  surrender,  lefl  the  army  every  hour.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  scattered  retreat,  each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knapsack  provisions  enough 
ibr  two  or  three  days.  Fort  George  being  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  such  a  step  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Americans,  apparently  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  would  cut  them  ofi*  in  detail.  In  battle,  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  in  their  favor ;  but  Greneral  Gates,  assured  that  he  had  his  enemy 
in  his  power,  could  not  be  induced  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  his  troops  by  an  engagement. 
Burgoyne's  only  hope  rested  upon  aid  from  Clinton  below.  Not  a  word,  however,  could  he 
get  from  that  general ;  yet,  clinging  with  desperation  to  every  hope,  however  feeble,  he  re- 
solved to  await  that  succor  quietly  in  his  strong  camp  as  long  as  his  exhausted  stores  and  a 
powerful  enemy  would  allow. 

Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  near  the  Fish  Creek,  was  fortified,  and,  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  by  artillery.  On  an  elevated  plain, 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Schuylerville,  his  heavy  guns  were  chiefly  posted.  Directly  in 
his  rear  Morgan  and  his  corps  were  stationed.     In  front,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 


It  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  used  by  General  Gates  for 
his  quarters  from  the  10th  of  October  antil  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  on  the  17th.  It  belonged  to  a 
Widow  Kershaw,  and  General  Gates  amply  compensated  her  for  all  he  had,  on  leaving  it.  It  is  now  well 
preserved.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albany  and  Whitehall  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Fish  Creek.  The  Champlain  Canal  passes  immediately  in  the  rear  of  it ;  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
eastward  is  the  Hudson  River. 

^  John  Nixon  was  bom  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  4th,  1725.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  under  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  es> 
teemed  a  valiant  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  took  the  patriot'  side  when 
our  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men  at  the  Lexington  battle,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  in  August,  1776. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights 
a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  it  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  conmiission  in  1780.     He  died  March  24th,  1815,  aged  90  years. 

'  The  standing  order  was,  "  In  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the 
troops  are  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarters." 

*  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  Albany  20th,  1777. 
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FellowB,  with  three  thousand  troopi,  ttu  Btrongly  inttenched.  The  main  body  of  the  Amer 
icon  army,  tmdei  Gates,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fish  Creek  ;  And  in  every  direction 
small  detachments  of  Continentals  or  republican  militia  were  vigorously  watching  the  enemy 
at  hay.'  Fort  Edward  was  in  poasession  of  the  Americans,  and  upon  high  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenn's  Falls  they  had  a  fortified  camp. 

Burgoyne  was  completely  environed,  and  every  part  of  the  royal  camp  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  piusketry.  The 
soldiers  slept*  under  arms  continually. 
There  was  not  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  or  jbr  the  wom- 
en and  children  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
There  was  no  secure  place  for  a  council. 
None  dared  go  to  the  river  for  water,  and 
thirst  began  to  distress  the  camp.'  The 
desertions  of  the  Indiaoa  and  Canadians, 
the  cowardice  and  disaffection  of  the  loy- 
alists, and  the  losses  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, had  so  thinned  Burgoyne's  ranks,  that 
his  army  was  reduced  one  half,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  remained  were 
not  Englishmen.  There  was  not  bread 
for  three  days  in  store,  and  of  course  none 
could  be  obtained.  Not  a  word  came 
from  General  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  having  made  any 
movement  up  the  Hudson.  The  last  ray 
of  hope  faded  away,  and  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  the  British  commander 
held  a  council  with  Generals  Reidesel, 
Phillips,  and  Hamilton.  It  vras  decided 
to  retreat  before  morning,  if  possible  ;  but 
returning  scouts  brought  only  hopeless  in- 
telligence respecting  the  roads  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  Burgoyne 
(sailed  a  general  council  of  all  officers,  in- 
cluding captains  of  companies.  Their  de- 
liberations were  held  in  a  large  tent,  which 
was  several  time*  perforated  by  musket- 
balls  from  the  Americans.  Several  grape- 
shot  struck  near  the  tent,  and  an  eighteen 
pound  caimon-hall  swept  across  the  table 
at  which  Bat  Burgoyne  and  the  other  gen* 
erals.  Their  deliberations  were  short,  as  . 
might  be  expected,  and  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved  to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
Gates  lor  an  honorable  surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  proud  lieutenant  general,  but 
then  was  no  alternative. 

'  By  refcreooe  lo  the  above  map,  the  pnition  oT  the  two  uniiea  at  this  japctare  will  be  more  oleuly  un- 
dentood.     Tbej  btU  the  same  lelstive  po«itioa  antil  the  surretider  on  ths  ITth. 

'  The  ooouderBlioa  or  Americans  for  womea  was  oonspicuoualy  displayed  at  this  time.     While  riery 
nun  who  wCDl  to  tbe  river  for  water  beosme  a  target  for  Ihe  snre  marksmen  of  Ihe  A 
wih  went  baek  and  lortli  as  often  •«  she  pleased,  and  not  a  gaa  wu  pointed  at  her. 
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Tiwrnzd  evcaiae  a  fla^  was  tent  to  GcDoml  Gmica,  with  a  sole,  mlinatmg  that  Geoenl 
Eoi^jiBB  WIS  deazDOi  of  aeBdiag^  a  fidd  o£eer  to  kim  iqioa  a  matter  of  great  mntnent  to 
bccii  azszaea.  aai  wiiiiiiis'  to  ksow  at  wbat  boor  the  west  mnm mg  it  would  rah  General 
Ga^:a  tc  reeeiTe  brm.  The  reply  was,  *'  At  ten  o'clock,  at  the  adraaeed  post  of  the  anny 
oc  tiie  Usited  States."  Aceordiiiglj,  Ueatenaat  Kincston,  Boigoyiie's  adjutant  general,  ap- 
peased at  the  apfwinted  hour  and  delivered  the  following  note  from  his  eommander :  *'  AlVer 
hsra^  ftixight  Toa  twiee.  Lieutenant-general  Boigojne  has  waited  soooe  days  in  his  present 
pnH^jnn.  detennined  to  tiy  «  third  conflict  against  any  fivce  yon  could  bring  against  him. 
He  ai  appnaed  of  your  sapenoiity  of  nnmhen,  and  the  disposition  of  your  tnx^  to  impede 
ibi  Bipplies^  and  render  his  retreat  a  seene  of  eamage  on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he 
ii  impi^>d  by  homaaity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles  and  precedents 
of  state  and  war,  to  qtare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable  tenns.  Should  Major- 
gcaersl  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea.  General  Buigoyne  would  propose  a  oesa- 
tion  of  aims  doling  the  time  neeessazy  to  oommunicate  the  preliminary  terms  by  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide." 

General  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  arhedule  of  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
treat.  It  enumerated  the  dtstremes  of  the  British  army,  and  declared  that  they  could  only 
be  allowed  to  surrender  as  prisoneis  of  vrar,  and  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  in 
their  camp.  Burgoyne  replied,  with  spirit,  that  he  vrould  not  admit  that  the  retreat  of  lus 
army  was  cut  off  vihik  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  degrading  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  within  thdr  own  canqi  vrould  not  be  submitted  to.  The  latter  condition 
vras  waived,  and  in  the  afternoon  General  Gates  ordered  a  mwitiisi  of  hostilities  till  sunset. 
Negotiatians  continued  until  the  16th,  vrhen  every  thing  vras  agreed  upon  and  adjusted, 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties^  This  last  act  vras  to  be  pezlbimed  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th. 

The  substance  of  the  «« Contention  beturtfn  Lieutenant-gmerai  Burgoyne  and  Majm- 
general  Gaies^"  as  the  British  commander  superscribed  it,  vras,  Ist  That  Burgoyne's  troops 
woe  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  vrar,  the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the 
verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  left,  together  vrith  the  soldiers'  arms  the  said  arms  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers :  2d.  That  a  free  passage  should  be 
granted  the  tnx^  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  during  the  vrar ; 
3d.  That  if  any  cartel  should  take  place  by  which  Buigo3fiie*s  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  should 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  should  be  void  as  &r  as  such  exchange  should  extend ; 
4th.  That  the  army  should  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  by  the  most  expeditious 
and  convenient  route,  and  not  be  delayed  vdien  transports  should  arrive  to  receive  them ; 
5th.  That  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops  tiU  they  should 
be  embarked ;  6th.  That  all  officers  should  retain  their  carriages,  horses,  bat-hones,  dec., 
and  their  baggage,  and  be  exempt  from  molestation  or  search ;  7th.  That  on  the  march, 
and  while  the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port  selected  for  their  embarkation),  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men ;  6th.  That  all  coips  vrhatsoever,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateauxHOoen,  artificers,  dnvers,  independent  companies,  or  foUovrers  of 
the  army,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
vrhoee  general  had  capitulated  for  them  ;^  9th.  That  all  Canadians  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  aU 
respects  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  bo  bound  by  the  same  conditions  not  to  serve 
during  the  vrar,  unless  exchanged ;  1 0th.  That  passports  should  be  immediately  granted 
for  three  officers,  to  carry  Burgoyne^s  dispatches  to  Creneral  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  to  Sir 
Guy  Carieton  in  Canada,  and  to  the  govenunent  of  Great  Britain  by  vray  of  New  York ; 
1 1  th.  That  all  officers,  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  should  be  admitted  to  parole,  and  from 

'  This  was  to  aflbcd  protectioa  to  tiM  loTslists  or  T 
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to  Bnrgojne  from  Uflnend  Clinttm.        Dbpoaltion  of  Burgojiw  to  withhold  hia  Signature.       Laying  down  of  Anna. 

fixBt  to  IsBt  be  pennitted  to  wear  their  nde-anns ;  12th.  That  if  the  army  fi>und  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  firom  Canada,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
10,  and  have  the  necessary  passports  granted  them ;  13th.  That  these  articles  should  be 
signed  and  exchanged  on  the  foUowing  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  to 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Appended  ^^^  ^ ' 
to  these  articles  was  an  addendum  or  postscript,  signed  by  General  Gates,  declaring  that 
General  Buigoyne,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  was  fully  compre- 
hended in  it.' 


^^*  /f".  i/^ 


X 


^""ty^'^iHy^   ^„^         Fac-swilk  of  tms  SxoNATraxs  o»  Bu»ooTini  awd  Gatxs 
^.^y^  TO  TH«  •*  ComrxNTioN.** 

U(^r'  ^J    ^yy^      During  the  night  of  the  16th  Captain  Campbell 

/  /  /  succeeded  in  eluding  the  American  sentinels,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  with  dispatches,  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  announcing  his  capture  of  the  forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the 
expedition  of  Vaughan  and  Wallace  as  far  up  the  river  as  Esopus.  Here  was  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  Burgoyne  felt  disposed  to  withhold  his  signature  from  the  "  convention."  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  apprized  of  this,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  excited  new  hopes  in  the  Brit- 
ish commander.  He  was  better  acquainted,  too,  with  the  threatening  aspect  below  than 
Burgoyne,  and  he  knew  that  «  delays  are  dangerous."  He  drew  up  his  army  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  Burgoyne,  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  signed  by  him  immediately,  he  should  open  a  fire  upon  him.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  were  exceedingly  humane  and  honorable ;  far  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  if  the  negotiation  should  be  here  broken  off  and  again  commenced. 
With  reluctance  Burgoyne  subscribed  his  name,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
fi>r  the  ceremonies  of  surrender. 

The  British  army  left  their  camp  upon  the  hills,  and  marched  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  "  green"  or  level  plain  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,'  where  the  difierent  companies  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and,  by  order  of  their  ^veral  commanders,  grounded  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  mortification  of  thus  sub- 
mitting under  the  gaze  of  an  exulting  foe,  for  General  Gates,  with  a  delicacy  and  magna- 

>  A  oopy  of  these  ftrdcles,  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Gates,  and  signed  by  the  two  com- 
maaders,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Society,  from  which  the  above  fac-similes  were 
copied. 

*  Fort  Hardy  was  sitoated  at  the  jnnctton  kA  the  Fish  Creek  with  the  Hodson  River,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  former.  It  was  built  of  earth  and  logs,  and  was  thrown  np  by  the  French,  under  Baron  Dieskan, 
m  1765,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  was  rndkiiog  preparations  at  Albany  to  march  against  the  French  on 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  named  by  the  English  Fort  Hardy, 
ia  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  that  year  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  The  lines  of  the  in. 
trenehments  of  the  fort  incloeed  about  fifteen  acres,  bounded  soath  by  the  Fish  Creek  and  east  by  the  Had- 
son  River.  TUs  fort  vras  a  min  at  the  time  of  the  Revelation ;  yet,  when  I  visited  it  (Jnly,  1848),  many 
traces  of  ito  oatworks  were  still  visible.  Its  form  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  page  77.  Many 
military  relics  have  been  found  near  the  fort,  and  I  vras  told  that,  in  excavating  for  the  Champlain  Canal, 
a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found.  The  workmen  had,  doubtless,  struck  upon  the  burial- 
place  of  the  garrison. 
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ran  yawaatl  ileaUat  of  OaettMnu^lm. 


nimity  of  feeling  which  drew  forth  the  expnoaed  ttdniiTation  of  Burgoyne  wid  his  officen, 
had  oidered  all  hu  anny  within  hu  camp  out  of  light  of  the  vanquiahed  Britona.'  Col- 
onel Wilkinson  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Bntish  camp,  and,  in  company  with  Burgoyne, 
lelected  the  place  where  the  troops  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  was  the  only  Aioericu 
officer  present  at  the  scene  * 

The  sketch  here  presented,  of  the  place  where  the  British  anny  »iir- 

ri,iidtred   was  maili.  from  one  of  the  canal  bridges  at  Schuyler- 

\ille    looking   t ast-norlheaet.      The  Elream  of  water  in   the 

fore-fjTound  is  Fish  Croek,  and  the  level  ground  aeen  between 

It  and  the  diatanl  hilh  on  the  left  is  the  place  where  the 

humiliation  of  the  Britona  occurred.     The  tree  hy  the 

fi-nce  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  deaignatcs  the  north- 

■Ttju.  *^'  *"Sli*  of  Fort  Hardy,  and  the  other  three  trees 

4*^''*^^       ~    on  the  right  stand  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  north- 

rii  Iroii-^l-workf'       The  row  of  Hriall  ti 


parently  at  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  marks  the  course  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  hill* 
that  bound  the  view  are  those  on  which  the  Americans  were  posted.  This  plain  is  directly 
in  fivnt  of  Schuylerville,  between  that  village  and  the  Hudson.  General  Fellows  waa  Bt&- 
tioned  upon  the  high  ground  seen  over  the  bam  on  the  right,  and  the  eminence  on  the  ex- 
treme left  ia  the  place  whence  the  American  cannon  played  upon  the  house  wherein  the 
Baroness  Keideael  and  other  ladies  sought  refuge. 

Aa  soon  as  the  troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  General  Burgoyne  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates,  They  crossed  Fish  Creek,  and  proceeded  toward  headquarters, 
Burgoyne  in  front  with  his  adjutant  general,  Kingston,  and  hia  aidsnle-oamp.  Captain  Lord 
Peteisbam  and  Lieutenant  Wilford,  behind  him.  Then  followed  Generala  Phillips,  Reide- 
■el,  and  Hamilton,  and  other  officers  and  suites,  according  to  rank.  General  Gates  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  with  his  staff  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Creek.  Burgoyne  in  a.  rich  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
Galea  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat.  When  within  about  a  sword's  length,  they  reined  up  and 
halted.  Colonel  Wilkinson  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raising  his 
hat  gracefully,  aaid,  «  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gales,  has  made  me  your  prisoner." 
The  victor  promptly  replied,  ■'  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 


'  Letter  of  Burgoyoa  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.     Sledican,  i.,  352.     Bolts,  ii 


■  See  WIlkiDsoa. 


■■TWMN  OlTU  tHD  BnlOOTHl  ■ 
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illliirin  nmlm  iif  lliii  llilllili  riliiiiiim      BarfDTiia^  anircadar  of  hi!  Sword.     Tb*  BpoOi  oT  Vielory.     Tukn  Dooill*. 

D  through  any  &nlt  of  your  excellency."     The  other  offioert  were  introduced  in  torn,  and 

—  __^  the  whole  party  repaired 

.-^  ':  ~^'  ^''    Gates's   headquarters, 

X  i  '         '-  where  a  mimptuouB  dinner 

was  served.' 

AAer  dinner  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  drawn  up  in 
parallel  lines  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  extending  near- 
ly a  mile.  Between  these 
victorious  troops  the  Brit- 
ish army,  with  light  infan- 
try in  front,  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  light 
dragoons,  preceded  by  two 
mounted  officers  bearing 
the  Anwikan  flag,  marched  to  the  lively  tune  c^  Yankee  Doodle.*  Just  as  they  passed,  the 
two  commanding  generals,  who  were  in  Gates's  marquee,  came  out  together,  and,  fronting 
the  procession,  gazed  upon  it  in  silence  a  few  moments.  What  a  contrast,  in  every  pattic 
alar,  did  the  two  present !  fiurgoyne,  though  possessed  of  coarse  features,  had  a  latge  and 
commanding  person ;  Gates  was  smaller  and  far  less  dignified  in  appearance.  Burgoyne 
was  arrayed  in  the  splendid  military  trappings  of  his  rank  ;  Gates  was  clad  in  a  plain  and 
unassuming  dress.  Burgoyne  was  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes  and  foiled  ambition,  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  with  exceeding  sorrow ;  Gates  was  buoyant  with  the  first  flush  of  a 
great  victory.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  understand- 
ing, stepped  back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  presented  it  to 
General  Gates.  He  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  and  instantly  re- 
turned it  to  the  vanquished  general.  They  then  retired  to  the  marquee  together,  the  Brit- 
ish army  filed  ofi*  and  took  up  thoii  line  of  march  for  Boston,  and  thus  ended  the  drama 
upon  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  of  whom  two  thousand  fout  hundred  and  twelve  were  Germans  and  Hessians,  The 
force  of  the  Americans,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was,  according  to  a  statement  which 
General  Galea  furnished  to  Burgoyne,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of 
which  number  nine  thousand  and  ninety-three  were  Continentals,  or  rc^lar  soldiers,  and 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  militia.  The  arms  and  ammunition  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans  were,  a  fine  train  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of 
2  twenty-four  pounders,  4  twelve  pounders,  30  sixes,  6  threes,  2  eight  inch  howitzers,  5  five 
and  a  half  inch  royal  howitzers,  and  3  five  and  a  half  inch  royal  mortan;*  in  all  forty-two 

'  See  WilkioMD. 

*  Tbi*  TJev  a  taken  from  the  tnnipikf^  looking  sonth.  The  dd  road  was  where  the  oanal  now  is,  utd 
tha  ptMot  at  meeting  vna  about  at  the  poiat  where  ihe  bridge  ia  «eeD. 

'  Tbaieher,  in  hit  Militarj  JoDmal  (p.  19),  gives  the  following  Bccoont  of  ths  origin  of  the  word  Tan- 
km  and  of  Yamktt  Doodle .-  "  A  Gumer  of  Cuabndge,  Msswohiisect^  nuned  Joiuthan  Hutings,  who  lirad 
aboot  the  year  1713,  used  it  as  a  (avorite  cant  word  to  express  excelletice,  u  a  yanlcrt  good  home  or  yon- 
ku  good  cider.  The  Modenta  of  the  college,  bearing  him  use  it  a  great  deal,  adopted  it,  and  called  him 
YaHktt  JamatJum;  sad  ai  be  wu  a  rather  weak  mail,  the  slodeots,  when  they  wished  to  denote  a  ohano- 
Mr  of  that  kind,  woold  call  him  Tanktt  Jonallum.  Like  other  cant  words,  it  spread,  and  oune  flnallj  to 
ba  applied  to  the  New  Englandera  is  a  tana  of  repmuib.  Some  suppose  the  tcnn  to  be  the  Indian  cot- 
raptioo  of  the  word  English — TmgUti,  Tangla,  Yanila,  and  finally  YanJar. 

"A  soag,  called  Yanitt  DoodU,  was  written  by  a  British  sergeant  at  Boatoo,  ia  1775,  to  ridicnle  Ihe 
people  there,  wben  the  American  army,  nnder  Washington,  was  encamped  at  Cambridge  and  Boxbnrj," 
The  original  song  will  be  foond  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Two  of  these,  drawings  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  are  now  in  Ihe  oonrt  of  the  labonloi j 
of  the  West  Point  Mililar;  Aoademj,  on  Ihe  HndsoD. 
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pi0Ds  of  ardniaee.  There  were  ibnr  thoosiuid  ux  hundred  and  forty ■■e  ten  moakets,  mad 
ox  thonannd  daaens  of  cartridges,  besidea  shot,  carcasMs,  cases,  shells,  &c.  Among  the  £b- 
gb^  prwmen  were  six  members  of  Parliament.' 

CotBUAjMU'BTy  writers  represent  the  appearance  of  the  poor  German  and  W<M^a»  tnx^  as 
extremely  miserable  and  ludicrous.  They  desenred  commiseration,  but  they  reeeiTed  none. 
They  came  not  here  voluntarily  to  fight  our  people ;  they  were  sent  as  shives  by  their  mas- 
ten,  who  reoeiTed  the  price  of  their  hire.  They  were  caught,  it  is  said,  while  congregated 
in  their  churches  and  elsewhere,  and  forced  into  the  senrice.  Most  of  them  were  torn  le- 
luctaxitiy  from  their  families  and  friends ;  hundreds  of  them  deserted  here  before  the  close 
vi  the  war ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  are  now  living  among  us.  Many  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  these  helped  to  make  up  the  pitiable  procession  throu^  the  country. 
Their  advent  into  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  thus  noticed  hj  the  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of 
that  town,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  an  early  historian  of  our  RevolutioQ :  "  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same  route.  We  thought 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed.  To  be  sure,  the  sight  was 
truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set 
of  creatures  in  human  figure — poor,  dirty,  emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel  baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were 
bent  double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  fiimitnre,  children 
peeping  through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infiuits,  who  were  bom  on 
the  road ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air  while 
they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  contaminated.'** 

The  whole  view  of  the  vanquished  army,  as  it  marched  through  the  country  from  Saratoga 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  escorted  by  two  or  three  American  officers  and 
A  handful  of  soldiers,  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest.  Gvenerals  of  the  first  order 
of  talent ;  young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  wealthy  families,  a^nring  to  military  renown  ;  legis> 
lators  of  the  British  realm,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  men,  lately  confident  of  victory  and 
ol'  freedom  to  plunder  and  destroy,  were  led  captive  through  the  pleasant  land  they  had  covet- 
ed, to  bo  gazod  at  with  mingled  joy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  homes  they  came  to  make  des^ 
olato.  <*  Their  march  was  solemn,  sullen,  and  silent ;  but  they  were  every  where  treated 
with  such  humanity,  and  even  delicacy,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  Not  one  insult  was  ofiered,  not  an  opprobrious  reflection  cast ;"'  and  in  all  their 
long  captivity*  they  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of  a  people  warring  only  to  be  free. 


1  Oordun,  ii.,  267. 

*  Womon  of  the  Ro volution,  i.,  97. 

*  Morry  Wurron,  ii.,  40. 

*  AlthfrtiKh  ConKrotM  r«tiA«d  th«  giMieroiis  terms  entered  into  by  Gates  with  Borgoyne  in  tbe  tomtrmtum 
nf  Hnmtit{{tt,  ttirtminNtnnc«a  made  thrm  siupicioos  that  the  terms  would  not  be  stnctly  complied  with, 
riiny  (fiitrnil  that  the  Diitona  would  break  their  parole,  and  Bnrgorne  was  required  to  (uraiah  a  complete 
roll  of  til«  nriny,  tho  nanio  and  rank  of  every  officer,  and  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  ooeapatioa,  age, 
Mild  atKn  of  nvory  non«oommtMioned  officer  and  priTate  soldier.  Btar^oyne  murmured  and  hesitated.  Gea> 
i*ml  llowci,  At  thn  Mime  time,  was  very  illiberal  in  the  exchange  of  prisooerss  and  exhibited  considerahle 
dupUdtty.  (*onKroiM  bmiAme  alarmed,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the  army  of  Burgoyne  to  leave  oar  shores 
until  A  tortniil  raiitti^Alion  of  the  convention  should  be  made  by  the  Brituh  government.  Bnrgoyne  ahme 
WAV  aHowimI  Ui  tfo  home  tm  parole,  and  the  other  officers,  with  the  army,  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  VirKinJA,  to  awAtt  the  f\iture  action  of  the  two  govermnents.  The  British  ministry  charged  Congreap 
with  |Mmiiivn  pcrttdy,  ami  Tongress  justiAed  their  acts  by  charging  the  ministers  with  meditated  perfidy. 
That  this  nuniilVion  wam  well  founded  is  proved  by  subsequent  events.  In  the  antuma  of  1778,  Isaac  Og* 
tien,  a  prominent  loyalist  af  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  refugee  in  New  York,  thus  wrote  to  Joseph  Galloway, 
an  American  Tory  in  London,  res|WH'tiuir  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  British  troops  which  Sir  Henry 
riinton  Mint  up  the  Hudscm  a  wtvk  previous :  **  Another  object  of  thb  expedition  was  to  open  the  country 
for  many  of  Burgoyne*a  trtH>ps  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  to  come  in.  About  forty  of 
th<«Ms  have  got  Mfe  in.  If  this  ex|KHliti(m  had  been  a  week  sooner,  greater  part  of  Burgoyne^s  troops  prob> 
ably  would  have  arrived  hens  m  a  dis|H)Mtion  c^  rvung  on  their  guard  strongly  prevailed,  and  all  they 
wanted  to  ellrot  it  was  some  aup|K>rt  near  at  hand.*' 
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m  Ibe  Cipran  ol  BnrgojBa. 


The  forrendar  of  Bui^yne  waa  an  event  of  infinite  importance  to  the  struggling  republio- 
ua.  Hitherto  the  prepoaderanoe  of  micceas  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  only 
a  few  partial  victories  had  been  won  by  the  Americans.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island  had 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington  and  its  garrison 
had  overmatched  the  brilliant  defense  of  Charleston  ;  the  defeat  at  Brandywine  had  balanced 
the  victory  at  Trenton ;  White  Plains  and  Princeton  were  in  fair  juxtaposition  in  the  ac- 
count current ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  hostile  armies  at  the  north  were  fighting  for 
the  mastery,  Washington  was  suflering  defeats  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Forts  Clinton.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Constitution  were  pasnng  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces.  Congress  bad 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  and  its  sittings  were  in  the  midst  of  loyalists,  ready  to  at- 
tack or  betray.  Its  treasury  was  nearly  exhausted ;  its  credit  utterly  so.  Its  bills  to  the 
amount  of  lorty  millions  of  dollars  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Its  frequent  issues  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  commissariat,  and  distrust  was  rapidly  depreciating  their 
value  in  the  public  mind.  Loyalists  rejoiced  ;  the  middlemen  were  in  a  dilemma ;  the 
patriots  trembled.  Thick  clouds  of  doubt  and  dismay  were  gathering  in  every  part  of  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  acclamations  which  had  followed  the  DeclaratiMi  of  Independence, 
the  year  before,  died  away  tike  mere  whispers  upon  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  tamed  anxiously  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  upon  that  strong  arm  of 
Congress,  wielded,  for  the  time,  by  Gates,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  leaned.  How  eagerly 
tbey  listened  to  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga  !  How  enraptured  were  they  when  the 
cry  of  victory  fell  upon  their  ears  I  All  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up,  and 
from  the  furrows,  and  workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce  ;  from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial 
halls  of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and  from  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  chief  at  White 
Marah,  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed.  Toryism,  which  had  begun  to  lifl  high  ita  head,  re- 
treated behind  the  defense  of  inaction  ;  the  hills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent,  in  value  ; 
capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding-places ;  the  militia  readily  obeyed  the  summons  to  the 
camp,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  America  beat  strongly  with  pulsations  of  hope.  Amid 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  Gales  waa  apotheesized  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 


UiDiL  nrnocc  m  bohiu  or  Oimiiu.  Qatki 


'  The  engrannn  exbibita  a  viaw  oT  both  sides  of  the  medal,  drawo  the  size  of  the  originBl.  Oa  one 
tide  is  a  buit  of  Gecenl  Galea,  with  Ihe  Latin  inscription,  "  Holitio  Gatis  Dtrci  STBimra  Comitu 
AxiBiCikNA  ;"  liters]  English,  Horatio  Gofff,  bravt  ttadir  of  tfu  Amtritait  forctt.  On  the  other  ude,  or 
nnne,  Burgofae  ii  represented  in  the  attiliide  of  delivering  ap  bis  sword ;  and  in  the  bsckftround,  oa 
either  side  of  thsm,  are  seen  the  two  srmiei  of  England  and  America,  the  fonnsr  laying  down  their  arms. 
.\t  the  icf  is  ths^sbn  inscription,  "  Salub  ■■aioNtiM  Siftxhtkiohai.  ;"  literal  English,  Sn/dy  af  tkt 
■orUUm  Tfgion  or  dtpartmtni.  Below  ia  the  inscription,  "Hosts  «d  Saeatoouh  in  dsditioh,  acckfto 
BIB  xvn.  Oct.,  kdcci-ixtii.  ;"  English,  Emmif  at  Saratoga  titrrtwUrtd  Ocl«An-  ITlA,  ITTT. 
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.    FoUej  of  Lmd  North.    Eulted  PoriOoB  of  Iha  Ameitc 


"^-  "■"  he  reiterated,  with  bitter  Kom.     "  I  know  not  what  idea  that  lord  may 

:--i.vi  ^nd  nature,  but  I  know  that  auch  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhor- 

"I  and  humanity.     What !  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to 

III  the  Indian  scalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  and  savage,  torturing,  murdering, 

I  r^tintr — literally,  my,loTds,  eating — the  mangled  vietims  of  his  barbarous  bat- 

.  .  Tfaeae  abominable  principles,  and  this  moet  abominable  avowal  of  them, 

■  'leoisive  indignation.     I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the 

•we  holy  ininiaten  of  the  Gospel  and  pious  paators  of  the  Church — I  conjure 

■  m  iba  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God." 

■<^Ki  House,  Bnrke,  Fox,  and  Barr6  were  equally  severe  upon  the  ministers; 

.<.  ul  December,  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  lat- 

.,13  place  in  the  Commons,  and,  with  a  severe  and  solemn  countenance,  aeked 

<.ii:rmain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received  by  his  last  ex- 

'jucbcc,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne 

.'  army.     The  haughty  secretary  was  irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  ques- 

.  .1.-.  obliged  to  unbend  and  to  confess  that  the  unhappy  intelligence  had  reached 

\'l  it  was  not  yet  authenticated.* 

II,  the  premier,  with  hia  usual  adroitness,  admitted  that  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
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troops  were  by  foreign  aid, 
placed  the  prowess  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  most 
favorable  light  upon  the 
Cbntinent.  Our  urgent  so- 
licitations for  aid,  hitherto 
but  Uttle  noticed  except  by 
France,  were  now  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  the 
American  commisBioners  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,'  and  Arthur  Lee,* 
occupied  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  the  diploma- 
tists of  Europe.  France, 
Spain,  the  States  Gen- 
eral   of  Holland,    the 


of  Orange,  and  even  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Pope  Clement  XtV.  (Ganganelli),  all 


1  i^Utrj  of  (he  Reign  or  George  111.,  i.,  326. 
ikin,  i.,  397.     Anniul  Register,  1778,  p.  74. 
''■'.iia  DeuM  waa  a  native  of  Groton,  ConnectioDt.     He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1758,  and  was  a 
'•ft  of  the  fint  Congress,  1774.     He  was  aent  to  France  in  June,  1776,  aa  political  and  cammercial 
'HI  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  in  the  antiunn  of  that  year  was  usociatad  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as 
iiiniwoMr.     He  seemi  to  have  been  unfit,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  station  he  held,  and  hia  defective 
-ument  and  extraTagaot  promises  greatly  embairasiied  Congress.     He  was  recalled  at  the  close  of  1777, 
1  John  Adanu  appointed  \a  bis  place.     He  pubtisbed  a  defense  of  his  character  in  1778,  and  charged 
';-ma*  Paine  and  olben  connected  with  public  BSsira  nitb  using  their  official  infloence  (or  purposes  of 
'Hvate  gnJD,     This  was  the  charge  miule  agaiast  himself,  and  ha  never  folly  wiped  out  all  suspicion.     He 
leat  to  England  toward  the  close  of  1784,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Deal,  1789. 

*  Dr.  Lee  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1740 — a  brother  to  the  celebrsted  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  was  edn- 
'-aled  at  Edinburgh,  and,  on  reluming  to  America,  pnotioed  medicine  at  WiUiamsburgh  about  Qve  yean. 
Ha  west  to  London  in  1766,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  Ho  kept  his  brother  and  other  patriots  of 
the  Revolntim  liilly  infonncd  of  all  political  matters  of  importance  abroad,  and  particntarly  the  movements 
id  the  British  ministry.  He  wrAfe  a  great  deal,  and  stood  high  as  an  essayist  and  politioal  pamphleteer. 
Ha  was  ooknial  agent  for  Virginia  in  1775.  In  I7T6  be  was  associated  with  Fmnklin  and  Deane.  as  min- 
iMerattbe  court  of  Versailles.  He  and  John  Adams  were  recalled  in  1779.  On  returning  to  the  United 
Statea,  be  was  appointed  to  officea  of  trust.     He  died  of  pleuiisj,  December  14th,  1782,  aged  nearly  42. 


86  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK 

Our  reladre  PotltiOQ  lo  tbo  GoTemmenti  of  Europe.  Policy  of  Vergennei.  Beaumareludi'tf  Commercial  Oper«tfoii& 

of  whom  feared  and  hated  England  hecaaie  of  her  increasing  potency  in  arms,  oominerce, 
diplomacy,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  thought  kindly  of  us  and  spoke  kindly  to  us.  We 
were  loved  because  England  was  hated  ;  we  were  respected  because  we  could  injure  En* 
gland  by  dividing  her  realm  and  impairing  her  growing  strength  beyond  the  seas.  There 
was  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  service  ;  and  when  peace  was  ordained  by  treaty,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  established,  the  balance-sheet  showed  nothing  against  us,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  concerned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776,  Franklin  and  Lee  were  appointed,  jointly  with  Deane, 
^^*™  '  resident  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  French  king.  They  opened  negotiations  early  in  December  with 
the  Count  De  Vergennes,  the  premier  of  Xiouis  XVI.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  wis- 
dom, extensive  political  knowledge,  remarkable  sagacity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
foresaw  that  generous  deaUngs  with  the  insurgent  colonists  at  the  outset  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  perpetuating  the  rebellion  until  a  total  separation  from  the  parent  state  would  be 
accomplished — an  event  eagerly  coveted  by  the  French  government.  France  hated  En- 
gland cordially,  and  feared  her  power.  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  but  she  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  reducing,  by  disunion,  the  puissance  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  To  widen  the  breach  was  the  chief  aim  of  Vergennes.  A  haughty  reserve, 
he  knew,  would  discourage  the  Americans,  while  an  open  reception,  or  even  countenance, 
of  their  deputies  might  alarm  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  dispose  them  to  a  compromise 
with  the  colonies,  or  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A 
middle  line  was,  therefore,  pursued  by  him.* 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  vacillating  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1777,  secret  aid  was  given  to  the  republicans,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  this  country,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  ostensibly  through  the  channel  of  commercial  operations.*     But  when  the  capture  of 

*  Ramsay,  ii.,  62,  63. 

'  In  the  sammer  of  1776,  Arthur  Lee,  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  CongresB,  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  French  king  provided  money  and  arms  secretly  for  the  Americans.  An  agent  named 
Beaamarchais  was  sent  to  London  to  confer  with  Lee,  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Louis  d'ors,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  should  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  but  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Mr.  Lee  assumed  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  Beaumarchais  that 
of  Roderique,  Hortales,  &  Co.  Lee,  fearing  discovery  if  he  should  send  a  written  notice  to  Congress  of 
the  arrangement,  communicated  the  fact  verbally  through  Captain  Thomas  Story,  who  had  been  upon  the 
continent  in  the  service  of  the  Secret  Committee.  Yet,  after  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  there  was 
hesitation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1777  that  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  shipped  on  board  Le  Henreui^  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Hortales,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Fran90ts,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year.  The  brave  and  efficient 
Baron  Steuben  was  a  passenger  in  that  ship. 

This  arrangement,  under  the  disguise  of  a  mercantile  operation,  subsequently  produced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a  more  minute  account  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given. 

Beaumarchais  was  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  his  time,  and  became  quite  distinguished  in 
the  literary  and  political  world  by  his  ^^  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  and  his  connection  with  the  Frenoh  Revoln- 
tion  in  1793.  Borne,  in  one  of  his  charming  Letters  from  Parity  after  describing  his  visit  to  tbe  house 
where  Beaumarchais  had  lived,  where  "  they  now  sell  kitchen  salt,"  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commercial  undertakings,  he  had  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  In  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  he  furnished,  through  an  understanding  with  the  French  government,  supplies  of  arms  to  the 
insurgents.  As  in  all  such  undertakings,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments  deferred  or  refused, 
yet  Beaumarchais,  by  his  dexterity,  succeeded  in  extricating  hiniself  with  personal  advantage  from  all 
these  difficulties. 

"  Yet  this  same  Beaumarchais  showed  himself,  in  the  (French)  revolution,  as  inexperienced  as  a  child 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closet-scholar.  He  contracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was  near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formerly  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men^s  cabinets  open  and  oloee  softly 
and  easily  to  him  who  knows  how  to  oil  the  locks  and  hinges.  Afterward  Beaunuurchais  had  to  do  with 
honest,  in  other  words  with  dangerous  people ;  he  had  not  learned  to  make  the  distinction,  and  aooordingly 
he  was  ruined."     He  died  in  1799,  in  his  70th  vear,  and  his  death,  his  friends  suppose,  was  Tolontary. 
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OimwiMiig  of  th*  Fraoeh  King.  Independence  of  the  United  Statee  acknowledged  bj  Fnnoe.  Letter  of  Louii  X  VL 

Buigoyne  and  his  army  (intelligence  of  which  arrived  at  Paris  by  express  on  the  4tluof  De- 
cember) reached  Versailles,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Americans  was  hardly  problem- 
atical»  Louis  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners,  through  M. 
Gerard,  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  already 
negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  "  that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-opera- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified.'  Charles  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  Louis  persevered,  and  in  February,  1778,  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  com-  ^  ^^^ 
merce  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  War  against  England 
was  to  be  made  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  contracting  party  should 
conclude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  mutually  covenanted  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
should  terminate  the  war.'  Thus  allied,  by  treaty,  with  the  ancient  and  powerful  French 
nation,  the  Americans  felt  certain  of  success. 


'  This  letter  of  Louis  was  brought  to  light  during  the  Revolution  of  1793.  It  is  a  curious  document, 
and  illustrates  the  consummate  duplicity  practiced  by  that  monarch  and  his  piinisters.  Disclosing,  as  it 
does,  the  policy  which  governed  the  action  of  the  French  court,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans,  its  insertion  here  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It 
was  dated  January  8th,  1778. 

"  The  sincere  desire,"  said  Louis,  "  which  I  feel  of  maintaining  the  true  harmony  and  unity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  alliance,  which  must  always  have  an  imposing  character  for  our  enemies,  induces  me  to  state  to 
your  majesty  my  way  of  thinking  on  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  England,  our  common  and  inveterate 
enemy,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  war  with  her  American  colonies.  We  had  agreed  not  to 
intermeddle  with  it,  and,  viewing  both  sides  as  English,  we  made  our  trade  free  to  the  one  that  found  most 
advantage  in  commercial  intercourse.  In  this  manner  America  provided  herself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  she  was  destitute ;  /  do  not  tptak  of  the  tuccors  of  money  and  other  kind*  which  we  have  given 
her,  the  whole  otteneibly  on  the  score  of  trade.  England  has  taken  umbrage  at  these  succors,  and  has  not 
concealed  from  us  that  she  will  be  revenged  sooner  or  later.  She  has  already,  indeed,  seized  several  of 
oar  merchant  vessels,  and  refused  restitution.  We  have  lost  no  time  on  our  part.  We  have  fortified  our 
most  exposed  colonies,  and  placed  oar  fleets  upon  a  respectable  footing,  which  has  continued  to  aggravate 
the  ill  humor  of  England. 

**  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  November  last.  The  tiestruction  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
straitened  condition  of  Howe  have  lately  changed  the  face  of  things.  America  is  triumphant  and  England 
east  down ;  but  the  latter  has  still  a  great  unbroken  maritime  force,  and  the  hope  of  forming  a  beneflriai 
mUiamee  with  the  eotoniee^  the  impossibility  of  their  being  subdued  by  arms  being  now  demonstrated.  All 
the  English  parties  agree  on  this  point.  Lord  North  has  himself  fumounoed  in  full  Parliament  a  plan  of 
pacification  for  the  first  session,  and  all  sides  are  assiduously  employed  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  the  same  to  us 
whether  this  minister  or  any  other  be  in  power.  From  different  motives  they  join  against  us,  and  do  not 
forgec  oar  bad  offices.  They  will  fall  upon  us  in  as  great  strength  as  if  the  war  had  not  existed.  This 
being  anderstood,  and  oor  grievances  against  England  notorious,  I  have  thought,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  my  ooonoil,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  D'Ossune,  and  having  consulted  upon  the  propositions  which  the 
insurgents  make,  to  treat  with  them,  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  mother  country.  1  lay  before  your 
majesty  my  views  of  the  subject.  I  have  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to  you,  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  more  detail.  I  desire  eagerly  that  they  should  meet  your  approbation.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  your  probity,  your  majesty  will  not  doubt  the  lively  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yours,- '  &o. — 
Quoted  by  Pitkin  (i.,  399)  from  Histoire,  &c.,  de  la  Diplomatic  Franpais,  vol.  vii. 

•  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  430,  433. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  The  nm  hu  dnmk 
Thd  ie^  Aal  faij  npoo  the  manuag  gnaa ; 
Tbere  ia  no  mMling  in  the  loTlj  elm 
"nnt  eutopics  m;  dwelling,  ind  its  shade 
Scan*  ooob  me.      All  is  silent  SBTe  the  Isint 
And  iDtermpteil  mnnnnr  of  the  bee, 
Sitting  on  the  »ck  flowers,  end  then  agua 
laatantlj  on  the  wini;.     The  plants  aioaiMl 
Feel  the  too  potent  ferron  ;  the  tall  ouiie 
Rolls  ap  its  long  green  leaves ;   (he  elorei  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  ha  blocms. 
But  Tar  in  the  fierce  amuhiDe  tower  the  failU, 
With  >11  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stem. 
As  if  the  ■enrolling  heat  and  daczling  light 
Were  bat  an  element  thej  Iwed." 

t'~       T  wu  early  in  the  ntoraiag  of  such  a  d&y  as  the  poet  lefera  to  that  va 

commenced  a  ride  and  a  ramble  over  the  hiHtario  groimdB  of  Saratoga  near 

Schiiylenille,  accompanied  by  the  ftiendly  guide  whose  profleted  KTvices  I  have 

alreaily  loeotioned.     We  fint  rode  to  the  residence  of  Ifn.  J — a,  one  of  the  al- 

I  repreaentativei  of  the  generation  cotemporary  with  oni  Revo 

10  few  and  hoary.     She  was  in  her  ninety-secmid  year  of  life,  yet  her 

iital  faculties  were  quite  vigorous,  and  she  related  bet  sad  experience  of  the 

-jK0t^-^ ^'^  °i  tltat  war  with  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  and  correct.     Her  sight 

^jS^^  and  h'.aiing  were  defective,  and  her  ekin  wrinkled  ;  bat  in  her  soft  blue  eye,  reg- 

^mp^J.    uiar  t'.'atures,  and  delicate  form  were  lingering  many  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her 

'^f..       eart\  womanhood.     She  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty  yean  when  Independence 

v.us  i).  blared,  and  waa  Uving  with  her  patents  at  Do-ve-gat  (Coveville)  when  Bur- 

goyne  came  down  the  valley.     She  was  then  betrothed,  but  her  lore?  had  •hooldered 

his  musket,  and  was  in  Schuyler's  camp. 

While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  onward  toward  Fort  Edward  frcnn  Skenesborough,  the 
petite  of  the  valley  below,  who  were  attached  to  the  patriot  cause,  fled  hastily  to  Albany. 
Hn.  J— a  and  her  parents  were  ammig  the  fugitives.  So  feaifid  were  tbey  of  the  Indian 
scouts  sent  forward,  and  of  the  resident  Tories,  not  a  whit  len  savage,  who  wete  emboldened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  invader,  that  for  several  nights  previous  to  their  flight  they  slept  in 
a  swamp,  apprehending  that  their  dwelling  would  he  burned  over  their  heads  or  that  murder 
would  break  la  upon  their  repoee.  And  when  they  returned  home,  af^  the  surrender  of 
Biurgoyne,  all  was  desolatiMi.  Tears  filled  her  eyea  when  she  spoke  of  that  sad  retuin. 
■■  We  had  but  little  to  come  home  to,"  she  said.  "  Our  crops  and  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horaes,  were  all  gone,  yet  we  knelt  down  in  our  desolate  room  and  thanked  God 
sincerely  that  our  honse  and  bams  were  not  destroyed."  She  wedded  her  soldier  soon  after- 
ward, and  during  the  long  widowhood  of  her  evening  of  Ufe  his  pension  has  been  secured  to 
her,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  increased  in  amount.  She  referred  to  it,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lip— quivering  with  the  emotions  of  her  full  heart — said,  ■'  The  government  has  beeo 
very  kind  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  old  age."  She  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
'  Schuyler,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  noble-heartedness  of  himself  and  lady  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.     While  pressing  her  hand  in  bidding  her  Guewell,  the  thought  occnned  that  we 
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iBpiMcated  the  linking  of  the  liTiag,  Tigorous,  tustire  present,  uid  the  h&lf-bnried,  decaying 
put ;  and  that  between  het  earljr  womanhood  and  now  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  our 
Republic  had  dawned  and  brightened  into  perfect  day. 

From  Mrs.  J — n's  we  rode  to  the  residence  of  her  brother,  the  house  wherein  the  Baron- 
OM  Reidesel,  with  her  children  and  female  oompanions,  was  sheltered  just  before  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne.  It  is  about  a  mile  above  Sohuylerville,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Batten  Kill.  On  our  way  we  paused  to  view  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  of 
Bnigoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  a  little  west  of  the  village.  Prominent  traces  of  the 
mounds  and  ditches  are  there  visible  in  the  woods.  A  Utile  northwest  of  the  village  the 
lines  of  the  defenses  thrown  up  by  the  Germans  and  Hessians  of  Hanau  may  be  distinctly 
seen.     (See  map,  page  77.) 

The  house  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  is  well  preserved.     At  the  time  of 


;^ 


TBI  H«rimii,  Uduu.  Saiatmu. 


the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Peter  Lan- 
sing, a  relative  of  the  chancellor  of  that  name, 
and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, who  has  the  good  taste  to  keep 
up  its  original  character.  It  is  upon  the  high 
bank  west  of  the  road  from  Schaylerville  to 
Fort  Miller,  pleasantly  shaded  in  front  by  lo- 
custs, and  fairly  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees. 

We  will  listen  to  the  stoiy  of  the  eutfenngs 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Burgoyne's  camp  in 
that  house,  as  told  by  the  baroness  herself: 
"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  af^rnoon  we  again 
heard  a  firing  of  cannon  and  sroall  anna  ;  in- 
stantly all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  in  motion.  My  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house 
not  &r  ofi*.  I  immediately  seated  myself  in  my  caleche,  with  my  children,  and  drove  off; 
but  scarcely  had  we  reached  it  before  I  discovered  five  or  six  armed  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the  caleohe,  and  then  concealed 
myself  with  them.  At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  already  wounded 
English  soldier,  who  was  behind  me.  Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  at  this 
moment  had  no  power  to  relieve  him. 

"  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought 
to  obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it  Alai !  it  oontained  none  but  wounded  and  women.  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
tort to  the  cellar  for  reliige,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I 
remained  the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap ;  and  in  the  same  situation  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night.'  Eleven  cannon-balls  passed 
through  the  bouse,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  them  roll 
away.  One  poor  soldier,  who  was  lying  on  a  table  for 
the  pnrpcMe  of  having  bis  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other ;  his  comrades  had 
left  him,  and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance  we  found  him  u 
which  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.' 

ger  to  which  my  husband  was  exposed  now  agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of 
my  children,  and  the  neceauty  of  struggling  for  their  preservation,  alone  miataioed  me. 


nu  KitDCUL  Hmm, 


1  a  oomer  of  th»  room,  into 
My  reflections  on  the  dan- 


■  The  c«IW  is  abont  Bfte«D  b;  thirty  feet  in  size,  sod  lighted  Bnd  ventilsied  by  two  imall  vindovs  only. 
'  The  pboe  vhere  this  ball  eotared  ts  seen  imder  the  window  near  the  coroer,  and  dssignatBd  in  ths 
pietnie  tn  a  unaU  black  spot. 
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Companioiu  In  Miaery  of  tbe  BtroneM  Rddesel.  Wounded  Soldiers.  KindneM  of  Genoral  Bchojler. 

**  The  ladies  of  the  army  who  were  with  me  were  Mrs.  Hamage,  a  Mrs.  Kennek  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the  lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Hamage, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels  made  a  little  room  in  a  comer  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  off*  my 
women  slept,  and  opposite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  determ- 
ined not  to  be  left  behind  ;  one  of  them  was  Captain  Green,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major-gm- 
eral  Phillips,  a  very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreeable  man.  They  each  made  me  a  most 
sacred  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden  retreat,  that  they  would  each 
of  them  take  one  of  my  children  on  his  horse  ;  and  for  myself  one  of  my  husband's  was  in 

constant  readiness The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much ;  at  length  we 

found  a  soldier's  wife  who  had  courage  enough  to  fetch  us  some  from  the  river,  an  office 
nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the  Americans  shot  at  every  person  who  approached  it ; 
but,  out  of  respect  for  her  sex,  they  never  molested  her. 

"  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  the  wounded ;  I  made  them  tea 
and  coffee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  offered  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely 
the  power  of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
me^i ;  I  was  happy  in  offering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened  him,  and  procured  me 
his  friendship.  I  now  undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another  aid-de-carap  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips ;  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had 
knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue ;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  mouth, 
the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
nourishment  except  a  little  soup  or  something  liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  the  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He 
took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  cure  soon  followed ;  thus  I  added 
another  to  my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst  of  sufllerings, 
served  to  tranquilize  me  and  diminish  their  acuteness. 

<*  One  day  General  Phillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit 
to  us.  The  general,  afler  having  beheld  our  situation,  said  to  him,  <  I  would  not  for  ten 
thousand  guineas  come  again  to  this  place  ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken.' 

«<  In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days  ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken 
of,  and  eventually  took  place." 

The  baroness,  in  the  simple  language  of  her  narrative,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  of  the  American  officers,  and  to  the  true  nobility  of  character  of  General 
Schuyler  in  particular :  "  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me  to  come  over  to  him  with  my 
children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear  caleche,  and  then  rode  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  As  I  passed  on  I  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  that  no  one 
eyed  me  with  looks  of  resentment,  but  they  all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compassion  in 
their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children.  I  was,  I  confess,  afiraid 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew  near  the 
tents  a  handsome  num  approached  and  met  me,  took  tny  children  from  tlie  caleche,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  which  affected  me  almost  to  tears,  <  You  tremble,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  ;  <  be  not  afraid.'  *  No,'  I  answered,  <  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender 
to  my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage.'  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates. 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
£)rmer.  Bdfrgoyne  said  to  me,  <  Never  mind  ;  your  sorrows  have  now  an  end.'  I  answered 
him  that  I  should  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as  he  had  none ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  on  such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates. 

*'  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so  kindly  now  came  and  said  to  me,  <  You  will 
be  very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these  gentlemen ;  come  taith  your  children  to 
my  tentf  where  I  wiU  prepare  for  you  a  frugal  dinner,  and  give  it  with  a  free  will,'  1 
said,  <  You  are  certainly  a  husband  and  a  father,  you  have  shown  me  so  much  kindne&S 
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T  now  foand  that  he  wu  General  ScHttTLER.     He  tnated  me  with  excellent  nnoked 


tongue,  beer-Bteaki,  potatoes,  and  good  bread  and  butter  !  Nevei  could  I  have  wiahed  to  eat 
a  better  dinner ;  I  wa«  content ;  I  saw  all  around  me  were  so  UkewiBe ;  and,  what  wai 
better  than  all,  my  husband  wai  out  of  danger. 

"  When  vre  had  dined  he  told  me  hi*  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  that  Genera)  Bur- 
gojne  intended  to  honor  him  aa  hii  guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  so  likewiK.  I 
uked  my  husband  how  I  should  act ;  he  told  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two 
days'  joom^  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place  which  was  about  three  hours'  ride  distant. 

"  Some  dajrs  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves ;  but 
we  did  not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors !'  We  were  received  by  the  good 
General  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but  kind  friends  ;  and  they  treated 
us  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General  Burgoyno,  who  had 
catued  General  Schuyler's  beautifully- finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
like  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections  of  their  own  injuries 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with  General  Sehuy- 
lef's  genooeity,  and  said  to  him,  ■  You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  injury.'  ■  That  was  the  bte  of  war,'  replied  the  brave  man  ;  <  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.'  " 

General  Schuyler  wsa  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and  mite  started  fer  Albany. 

*  General  Burgojne  boosted  at  Fort  Edward  that  be  shoold  eat  a  Chrislmaa  dinner  in  Albany,  torroanded 
by  hit  Tictohooi  anny. 
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He  wrote  to  his  wife  to  give  the  English  general  the  very  bert  reception  in  her  power. 
"  The  Britieh  commander  was  well  received,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Chastelluz,'  in  his  Tr»T- 
ela  in  America,  ■■  by  Mrs.  Schuyler,  and  lodged  in  the  best  apartment  in  the  house.  An 
excellent  supper  was  served  him  in  the  evening,  the  honors  of  which  were  done  with  ao 
much  grace  that  he  was  afiected  even  to  tears,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Indeed,  thia  U 
doing  too  much  for  the  man  who  ha«  ravaged  their  lands  and  burned  their  dwelUngs.'  Th« 
next  morning  be  was  reminded  of  hia  misfortunes  by  an  incident  that  would  have  amused  any 
one  else.  His  bed  was  prepared  in  a  large  room  ;  but  as  he  had  a  numerous  suite,  or  family, 
several  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  for  some  officers  to  sleep  near  him.  Schuyler's 
second  son,  a  Uttle  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  very  arch  and  forward,  but  very  amiable, 
was  running  all  the  morning  about  the  house.  Opening  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  burat  oat 
a  laughing  on  seeing  all  the  English  collected,  and  shut  it  adcr  him,  exclaiming.  '  You  ue 
all  my  prisoners !'     This  innocent  cruelty  rendered  them  more  melancholy  than  before." 

We  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  delineated  on 
page  75.     On  our  way  we  passed  the  spot,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek, 
where  Lovelace,  a  prominent  Tory,  was  hung,     li  is  upon  liie  hi||i  bluii 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  annexed  sketch,  which  was  tAen 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rebuilt  mansion  of  General  Schuyler. 

Liovelace  was  a  fair  type  of  his  class,  the  bitterest  and  most  iinpla- 
oable  foes  of  the  republicans.     There  v 
Tories  who  were  so  from  principle,  and  ri 
fiised  to  take  sides  against  the  parent  c 
try  from  honest  convictions  of  the  wrong- 
fulness of  such  a  conree.     They  looked  upon 
the  Whigs  as  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ; 
condemned  the  war  as  unnatural,  and  re- 
"{^rded  the  final  result  as  surely  disastrous  ^^^^  whim  Loy«l»™  wm  Eueuns. 

to  those  who  had  liAed  up  the  arm  of  oppo- 
sition. Their  opinions  were  courteously  but  firmly  expressed  ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  dissuade  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  participation  in  the  rebellion ;  and  by  all  their 
words  and  acta  discouraged  the  insurgent  movement.  But  they  shouldered  no  musket,  girded 
on  no  sword,  piloted  no  secret  expedition  against  the  republicans.  They  were  passive,  noble- 
minded  men,  and  deserve  our  respect  for  their  consistency  and  our  oonmuseration  for  their 
sufierings  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  man  of  honest  opiit- 
ions  and  the  marauder  with  no  opinions  at  all. 

There  was  another  class  of  Tories,  governed  by  the  footpad's  axiom,  that  "  might  makes 
right."  They  were  Whigs  when  royal  power  was  weak,  and  Tories  when  royal  power  was 
■liong.  Their  god  was  manunon,  and  they  ofiered  up  human  sacrifices  in  abundance  upoa 
its  altars.  Cupidity  and  its  concomitant  vices  governed  all  their  acts,  and  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity and  afiection  were  too  weak  to  restrain  their  fostered  barbarism.  Those  bom  in 
the  same  neighborhood  ;  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  same  school ;  admonished,  it  may  be,  by 
the  same  pastor,  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  suddenly  closed  to  every  feeling  of  friendship  ot 
of  love,  and  became  as  relentless  robbers  and  murderers  of  neighbors  and  friends  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  wilderness.  Of  this  class  was  Thomas  Lovelace,  who,  for  a  time,  became  a  ter- 
ror to  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  Saratoga,  his  native  district. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lovelace  went  to  Canada,  and  there  confederated  with 
five  other  persons  from  his  own  county  to  come  down,  into  Saratoga  and  abduct,  plunder,  or 
betray  their  former  neighbors.  He  was  brave,  expert,  and  cautious.  His  quarters  were  in 
a  large  swamp  about  five  miles  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vecbten  at  Do-ve-g&t, 
bat  bis  place  of  rendezvous  was  cunningly  concealed.  Kobberies  were  frequent,  and  several 
inhabitants  were  carried  08".     General  Schuyler's  house  was  robbed,  and  an  attempt  was 

'  A  French  officer,  who  served  in  tbe  srvy  in  this  oonntry  during  a  part  of  the  Bevolntion. 
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made  by  Lovelace  and  his  companions  to  cany  off  Colonel  Van  Vechten ;  but  the  active 
vigilance  of  General  Stark,  then  in  command  of  the  barracks  north  of  the  Fish  Creek,'  in 
{bmishing  the  colonel  with  a  guard,  frustrated  the  marauder's  plans.  Intimations  of  his  in- 
tentions and  of  his  place  of  concealment  were  given  to  Captain  Dunham,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  miUtia  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at  once  summoned  his  lieutenant,  ensign, 
orderly,  and  one  private  to  his  house.'  At  dark  they  proceeded  to  the  "  Big  Swamp,"  three 
miles  distant,  where  two  Tory  families  resided.  They  separated  to  reconnoiter,  but  two  of 
them,  Green  and  Guiles,  got  lost.  The  other  three  kept  together,  and  at  dawn  discovered 
Lovelace  and  his  party  in  a  hut  covered  over  with  boughs,  just  drawing  on  their  stockings. 
The  three  Americans  crawled  cautiously  forward  till  near  the  hut,  when  they  sprang  upon  a 
log  with  a  shout,  leveled  their  muskets,  and  Dunham  exclaimed,  «  Surrender,  or  you  are  all 
dead  men  !"  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and,  believing  that  the  Americans  were  upon 
them  in  force,  they  came  out  one  by  one  without  arms,  and  were  marched  by  their  captors  to 
General  Stark  at  the  barracks.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  traitors,  and 
robbers,  and  Lovelace,  who  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  He  complained  of  injustice,  and  claimed  the  leniency  due  to  a  prisoner 
of  war  ;  but  his  plea  was  disallowed,  and  three  days  afterward  he  was  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  at  the  place  delineated,  during  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning  and  clashing  thunder-peals.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by 
the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  captors  of  Lovelace  and  his  accomplices. 

The  place  where  Gates  and  Burgoyne  had  their  first  interview  (delineated  on  page  81) 
is  about  half  way  between  the  Fish  Creek  and  Gates's  headquarters.  Afler  visiting  these 
localities,  we  returned  to  the  village,  and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  ground  where  the  British 
army  laid  down  their  arms.  This  locality  I  have  already  noted,  and  will  not  detain  the 
reader  longer  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  plain  whereon  this  event  took  place  formed 
a  part  of  the  extensive  meadows  of  General  Schuyler,  and  to  relate  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture which  occurred  there. 

While  the  British  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish  Creek,  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers' horses  were  let  loose  in  the  meadows  to  feed.  An  expert  swimmer  among  the  Amer- 
icans who  swarmed  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  Hudson,  obtained  permission  to  go  across  and 
capture  one  of  the  horses.  He  swam  the  river,  seized  and  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  recrossing  the  stream  unharmed,  amid  a  volley  of  buUets  from  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Shouts  greeted  him  as  he  returned ;  and,  when  rested,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  for  another,  telling  the  captain  that  he  ought  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  as  well 
as  a  private.  Again  the  adventurous  soldier  was  among  the  herd,  and,  unscathed,  returned 
with  an  exceedingly  good  match  for  the  first,  and  presented  it  to  his  commander.* 

Bidding  our  kind  friend  and  guide  adieu,  we  left  Schuylerville  toward  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  for  Fort  Miller,  six  miles  further  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery,  the  same  prevailing  quiet  that  charmed  us  all  the  way  from  Waterford, 
still  surrounded  us ;  and  the  river  and  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  high  undulations  or  abrupt  pyramidal  hills,  which  cast  lengthened 
flhadows  in  the  evening  sun  across  the  meadows,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  luxurious 
repose.  We  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  a  long  bridge  built  on  strong  abutments,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Schuylerville,  at  the  place  where  Burgoyne  and  his  army  crossed  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1777.  The  river  is  here  quite  broad  and  shallow,  and  broken  by  fre- 
qnent  rifta  and  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock ;  and  while  awaiting  supper,  preparatory  to  an  evening  canal  voyage  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nine  miles  above,  I  engaged  a  water-man  to  row  me  across  to  the  western  bank,  to 

'  The  place  where  these  barracks  were  located  is  jost  within  the  northern  suborbs  of  Schaylenrille. 
'  Davis,  Green,  Guiles,  and  Burden.  '  Neilson,  223. 
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riew  the  site  of  the  old  fort-  He  wu  a  very  obliging  m&n,  and  well  aoquainted  with  the 
localitiea  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  rather  deficieat  in  hiBlorical  knowledge.  His  at- 
tempt*  to  relate  the  eventa  connected  with  the  old  fort  and  it<  vicinity  were  amunng ;  for 
Putnam's  ambush  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  defeat  of  Pylea  by  Lee,  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  correct  narrative,  were  blended  together  as  parts  of  an  event  which 
occurred  at  Fort  Miller. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  just  above  the  rapidi.  A  dam  for  milling  purpose*  spans  th« 
stream,  causing  a  sluggish  current  and  deeper  water  for  more  than  two  miles  above.  Hers 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  Putnam's  daring  exploits.  While  a  major  ia  the  English  provincial 
army,  nearly  twenty  years  beibre  the  Revolution,  he  waa  lying  in  a  bateau  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  was  suddenly  Hurprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  could  not  cross  the 
river  swiftly  enough  to  escape  the  balls  of  their  riflea,  and  there  was  no  altemative  hut  to 
go  down  the  foaming  rapids.  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and,  to  the  astoniahment  of 
the  savages,  he  steered  directly  down  the  current,  amid  whirling  eddies  and  over  shelving  rodu- 
In  a  few  moments  his  vessel  cleared  the  rush  of  waters,  and  was  gliding  upon  the  amooth  cur- 
rent below,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  feat  they  never  dared  at- 
tempt, and  superstition  convinced  them  that  he  was  so  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  it  would 
be  an  afiront  to  Manitou  to  attempt  to  kill  him  with  powder  and  ball.  Other  Indians  of  tbs 
tribe,  however,  soon  afterward  gave  practical 


bldodi  Ron- 


evidence  of  their  unbeEef  in  such  interpontioo- 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Miller  lef^, 
and  maize,  and  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vines 
were  flourishing  where  the  rival  foroes  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  the  Baron  Dieakau  al- 
ternately paraded.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
few  rods  below  where  thefort  stood,  is  a  part 
of  the  trench  and  hank  of  a  redoubt,  and  this 
is  all  that  remains  even  of  the  outworks  of 
the  fortification. 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  westward  is  Bloody 
,  Run,  a  stream  which  comes  leaping  in  spark- 
ling cascades  from  the  hills,  and  aSbrds  fine 
trout  fishing.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  while  the  English  had  possession  of 


the  fort  in  1759,  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  gar- 
rison went  out  to  fish  at  the  place  represented 
in  the  picture.  The  hills,  now  cultivated,  were 
then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afiorded  the 
Indians  excellent  ambush.  A  troop  of  savages, 
lying  near,  sprang  silently  from  their  covert  upon 
the  fishers,  and  bore  aS  nine  reeking  scalps  be- 
fore those  who  escaped  could  reach  the  fort  and 
give  the  alarm. 

This  clear  mountain  stream  enters  the  Hudson 
a  little  above  Fort  Miller,  where  the  river  mokes 
a  sudden  curve,  and  where,  before  the  erection  of  ,  ^-  \       "  . 

the  dam  at  the  rapids,  it  was  quite  shallow,  and  *•'" 

usually  ibrdable.     This  was  the  crossing-place 

for  the  armies  ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  ]oga  and  stones  upon  the  shore  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  "  King's  Road"  leading  to  the  fording-place.     They  are  now  aub- 

'  Thi»  view  b  taken  fraia  the  lite  oT  tbe  fori,  looking  noTthwud.     The  fort  was  id  the  town  of  Nonhutt- 
berland.     It  was  built  of  togi  ud  earth,  and  was  never  a  post  of  great  importance. 
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merged,  the  river  having  been  made  deeper  by  the  d&m  ;  but  when  the  water  ii  limpid  they 
can  be  plainly  aeea.  It  was  twilight  before  we  reached  the  village  on  the  eastern  shore. 
We  tupped  and  repaired  to  the  packet  office,  where  we  waited  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  shrill  notei  of  a  tin  horn  brayed  out  the  annunciation  of  a  packet  near. 
Its  deck  was  covered  with  pasaengen,  for  the  interesting  ceremony  of  converting  the  dining- 
room  into  a  donnitory,  or  swinging  the  hammocks  or  berths  and  selecting  their  occupants, 
had  commenced,  and  all  were  driven  ont,  much  to  their  own  comfort,  but,  strange  to  say, 
to  the  dissatisf&otiMi  of  many  who  lazily  preferred  a  sweltering  lounge  in  the  cabin  to  the 
delights  of  &eih  air  and  the  bright  starlight.  Having  no  interest  in  the  scramble  for  beds, 
we  eqjoyed  the  evening  breeze  and  the  excitement  of  the  tiny  tumult.  My  companion,  fear- 
ing the  exhalations  upon  the  night  air,  did  indeed  finally  seek  shelter  in  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  driven,  with  two  other  young  ladles,  into  the  captain's  state-room,  to  allow  the 
"  hands"  to  have  full  play  in  making  the  beds.  Imprisoned  against  their  will,  the  ladies 
made  prompt  restitution  to  themselTes  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  sarsaparilla  and 
Bi[^ing  its  contents,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  a  meek  old  dame,  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  girls,  who  was  sure  it  was  "  bed-bug  pizen,  or  some- 
thing a  pesky  sight  worse."  We  landed  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  midnight,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  small  but 
tidily-kept  tavem  close  by  the  canal. 

Fort  Edward  was  a  military  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance during  the  Freneh  and  Indian  wars  and  the 
Revolution.'  The  locality,  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  fortress,  was  called  the  ^rst  carTying-fiace,  being 
the  first  and  nearest  point  on  the  Hudson  where  the 
troops,  stores,  Slc.,  were  landed  while  passing  to  or  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  fort  was  built  in  1755,  when 
Hx  thousand  troops  were  collected  there,  under  General 
Lyman,  waiting  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  It  was  at  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  in 
honor  of  the  general  who  superintended  its  erection.     It 


'  I  refer  panicuUrly  to  tbo  wiu-  between  Engluid  and  France,  oommoaty  called,  in  Europe,  the  5cMit 
YtoT*'  War.  It  was  declared  on  the  9th  of  Juoe,  1756,  aod  ended  wilb  the  treaty  at  Paris,  concluded 
sod  aigned  February  lOtb,  1763.  It  exleoded  to  the  colonies  of  the  two  aatioofl  in  America,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  much  vigor  here  until  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Canada  by  the  English.  The  Frencb  managed  to  enlist  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  their 
tanir,  wbo  were  allied  with  them  agajnsl  the  Britons,  II  ii  for  that  reason  that  the  ■ection  of  the  Stvuit 
Ytan'  War  in  America  wai  called  by  the  colonials  the  "  French 
and  Indian  War."  I  would  here  mention  iocidentallj  that  that 
wai  oost  Great  Britain  five  boodred  ud  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
brs,  and  laid  one  of  the  latgeot  foundation  stones  of  that  national 
debt  under  which  she  now  groeos.  It  was  twenty  millions  in 
the  teign  of  WilliMD  and  Hsiy,  in  1697,  and  was  then  thought 
lo  be  enonnoDs ;  ia  1840  it  was  about  foor  thotisaod  millions 
oTaotlanl 

■  EiruiKsTion  ;  a  a  a  a  a  a,  six  cannons ;  A,  the  barracks  ^ 
B,  the  itore-hoaae;  C,  the  hospital;  D,  the  magaiine;  E,  a 
flanker;  F,  a  bridge  across  Fort  Edward  Creek;  and  G,  a 
b>lm  of  Gilead  tree  which  then  overshadowed  the  massive 
waler-gste.  That  tiee  is  still  standing,  a  majestic  relic  of  the 
past,  amid  the  suiroODding  changes  in  nature  and  art.  It  is 
directly  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Hedtoo,  aod  its  branobes, 
beavily  foliated  when  I  was  there,  spread  vecj  higb  and  wide. 
At  the  Duon  below  its  tbree  trunks  ii 
twenty  feet  in  circnmlerence. 
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was  built  of  logs  and  earth,  uxteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Fort  Edward  Creek  and  the  Hudson  Riyer.  From  the  creek,  around  the  fort  to 
the  river,  was  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  designated  in  the  engraving  by  the  dark  dotted  part 
outside  of  the  black  lines. 

There  are  still  very  prominent  traces  of  the  brinks  and  fiMse  of  the  fort,  but  the  growing 
village  will  soon  spr^  over  and  obliterate  them  forever.  Already  a  garden  was  within 
the  lines ;  and  the  old  parade-ground,  wherein  Sir  William  Johnson  strutted  in  the  haughty 
pride  of  a  victor  by  accident,'  was  desecrated  by  beds  of  beets,  parsley,  radishes,  and  onions. 

Fort  Edward  was  the  theater  of  another  daring  achievement  by  Putnam.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1756  the  barracks,  then  near  the  northwestern  bastion,  took  fire.  The  magazine  was 
only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Attempts  were 
made  to  batter  the  barracks  to  the  ground  with  heavy  cannons,  but  without  success.  Put- 
nam, who  was  stationed  upon  Rogers's  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  opposite  tiie  fort,  hurried 
thither,  and,  taking  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ordered  a  line  of  soldiers  to  hand 
him  water.  But,  despite  his  efibrts,  the  flames  raged  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  magazine.  The  commandant.  Colonel  Haviland,  seeing  his  danger,  ordered  him  down  ; 
but  the  brave  major  did  not  leave  his  perilous  post  until  the  fabric  began  to  totter.  He 
then  leaped  to  the  ground,  placed  himself  between  the  falling  building  and  the  magazine, 
and  poured  on  water  with  all  his  might.  The  external  planks  of  the  magazine  were  con- 
sumed, and  there  was  only  a  thin  partition  between  the  flames  and  the  powder.  But  Put- 
nam succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames  and  saving  the  ammunition.  His  hands  and  face 
were  dreadfully  burned,  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  blistered,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  daring  conflict  with  the  fire.* 

The  first  place  of  historic  interest  that  we  visited  at  Fort  Edward  was  the  venerable  and 
blasted  pine  tree  near  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  unfortunate  Jane  M*Crea  lost  her  life 
while  General  Burgoyne  had  Ids  encampment  near  Sandy  Hill.  It  stands  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy  HiU,'^  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
canal-lock  in  the  former  village.  The  tree  had  exhibited  unaccountable  signs  of  decadence 
for  several  years,  and  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  sapless  and  bare.  Its  top  was  torn  off  by 
a  November  gale,  and  almost  every  breeze  diminishes  its  size  by  scattering  its  decayed  twigs. 
The  trunk  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  bark  is  engraved,  in  bold  letters, 
Jane  M*Cb.ea,  1777.  The  names  of  many  ambitious  visitors  are  intaglioed  upon  it,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  line  **  Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree."  I  carefully  sketched 
all  its  branches,  and  the  engraving  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  interesting  relic,  as  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a  few  years  this  tree,  aroimd  which  history  and  ro- 
mance have  clustered  so  many  associations,  will  crumble  and  pass  away  forever. 

The  sad  story  of  the  unfortunate  girl  is  so  interwoven  in  our  history  that  it  has  become  a 
component  part ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  many  variations,  in  essential  and  non-essential  par- 

'  Sir  William  Johnson  had  command  of  the  English  forces  in  1755,  destined  to  act  agninst  Crown  Point. 
He  wms  not  remarkable  for  coarage  or  activity.  He  was  attacked  at  the  soath  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
French  general,  Deiskau,  and  was  wounded  at  the  ontset.  The  command  then  devoWed  on  Mijor-generml 
Lyman,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who,  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  secured  a  victory  over  the  French  and 
Indians.  General  Johnson,  however,  had  the  honor  and  reward  thereof.  In  his  mean  jealousy  he  gave 
General  L3rman  no  praise ;  and  the  British  king  (George  II.)  made  him  a  baronet,  and  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  doUars  to  give  the  title  becoming  dignity. 
Mora. — A»  I  thall  have  frequent  occation  to  employ  tedmical  terme  need  in  foitUleetkmi,  I  here  give  e  dlegnan.  wUob,  wilk 

tiie  explanation,  will  make  thoee  terme  dear  to  the  reader.    Th«  flgore  ia  a  vertfeal 

•ection  of  a  fortiflcation.    The  maae  of  earthy  abed  tf  g  A,  forma  the  rw^aii  with 

_  its  ^or^prt ;  a6  la  the  Interior  flope  of  the  rampart;  frciathe  (erreplcm  of  the  rvft. 

•^ ^- J*-«     part,  on  which  the  troopt  end  cannon  are  placed ;  d  « ia  Oie  ft«iifMttc»  or  etep,  on 

which  the  soldiera  mount  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;  tfg  is  the  panqnt ;  ^  A  ie  d» 
exterior  elope  of  the  parapet;  A  fit  the  rsMCncal,  or  wdl  of  maeonry,  fupporting  the  rampazt;  A  A,  the  exterior  front  coveted 
with  the  reTetment,ia  called  the  Mcaip;  tf  A  { « ia  the  tfbcA ;  <  « ia  the  coenfierscarp ;  «» is  the  covered  «ay,  haTtag  a  banqoctlF 
%9p;  •  r  is  the  g\ad».  When  there  are  two  ditches,  the  works  between  the  inner  and  die  outer  ditch  are  called  rwsffait  Hid 
aD  outoide  of  die  ditches,  0taaporA«.~.See  Brando's  Cyc^  art.  TartiJuMion. 

'  Peabody's  Life  of  Putnam,  American  Biography,  vii.,  131. 
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ticulan,  Uut  much  of  the  nuratiTet  we  haTe  is  evidently  pure  fioUoa ;  %  simple  tal«  of  Id- 
dian  abdnctioii,  resulting  in  death, 
having  its  counterpart  in  a  huod- 

reil  like  occurrences,  has  been  gar- 
nished with  all  the  high  coloring 
of  a  romantic  love  Btory. 
a  pily  to  spoil  the  rontance  of  the 
matter,  but  truth  always  makes  sad 
havoc  with  the  frost-work  of  the  im- 
agination, and  sternly  demands  the 
homage  of  the  historian's  pen, 

I   agree  that  Mise 
8  staying  at  the  houu 
1.  M'Neil,  near  the  fort,  at 
e  of  the  tragedy.     A  grand- 
er  of   Mrs,  M'Neil   (Mrs. 
? — ii)  is  now  living  at  Fort 
Edward,  and  from  her  I  re 
:  of  the 
I,  as  she  had  heard 
it   a  -'  thousand 

grandmother.  She  is  a  woman  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  about  sixty 
yean  old.  When  I  was  at  Fort 
Edward  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
ir  at  Glenn's  Falls  It  had 
boen  my  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain 
hy  way  of  Fort  Ann,  but  the  tra 
ditionary  accounts   in   the   ni  igh 


MCi 

of  a  M: 


daugli 


borhood  of  the  event  in  question  were  to  contradictory  of  the  books,  and  I  received  such  as- 
snrancea  that  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Mrs.  F — n,  that,  anx- 
ious to  sacertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  possible,  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of 
Glenn's  Falls  and  Lake  George.  After  considerable  search  at  the  falls,  I  found  Mrs.  F — n, 
and  the  following  is  her  relation  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Edward  : 

Jane  M'Crea  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Jeney  City,  oppo- 
site New  York  ;  and  while  Mrs.  H'Neil  (then  the  wife  of  a  former  husband  named  Camp- 
bell) was  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
Jenny  and  her  daughter.  After  the  death  of  Campbell  (which  occurred  at  sea)  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell married  M'Neil.     He,  too,  was  lost  at  sea,  and  she  removed  with  her  family  to  an  estate 
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ovttDd  br  kim  at  Foit  Edward.  Mr.  M'Crea,  who  vat  a  widower,  died,  and  Jane  went  to 
Ut^  with  ber  brotlier  near  Fort  Edward,  where  the  intimacy  of  fimner  yean  with  Mn. 
McNeil  and  her  daughter  was  renewed,  and  Jane  spent  mnch  of  her  time  at  Mis.  M*NeiI*8 
hoi.i$e.  Near  her  brother's  lived  a  lamily  named  Jones,  oooaisting  of  a  widow  and  six  sons, 
and  beiw^een  Jenny  and  David  Jones,  a  gay  yoong  man,  a  feeling  of  friendship  bodded  and 
ri|i«fied  into  reciprocal  love.  When  the  war  broke  oat  the  Joneses  took  the  royal  ade  of  the 
qiw«tiott,  and  David  and  his  Inother  Jonathan  went  to  Canada  in  the  antomn  oi  1776.. 
Tbey  raised  a  company  of  aboat  sixty  men,  under  pretext  of  re-enfiireing  the  Amenean  gar- 
ftaui  at  Tkonderoga,  but  they  went  further  down  the  lake  and  joined  the  Kitish  garrison  at 
j^^  i^  Crown  Point  VThen  Burgoyne  collected  his  forces  at  St.  Jobu^  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
irr;.  Champlain,  David  and  Jonathan  Jones  were  among  than.  Jonathan  was  made 
captain  and  David  a  heutenant  in  the  division  under  Genend  Fraser,  and  at  the  time  in  qnes- 
tion  they  were  with  the  British  army  near  Sandy  HilL  Thns  hi  all  aeeoonts  nearly  agree. 
The  brother  of  Jenny  was  a  Wl^,  and  prepared  to  move  to  Albany  ;  hot  Bfrs.  M'N^ 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Fraser  (kiUed  at  Stillwater),  vras  a  staneh  loyalist,  and  intended 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward.  When  the  British  were  near,  Jenny  was  at  Mb.  M'Neil*s,  and 
lingered  there  even  after  repeated  solicitations  firom  her  brother  to  reton  to  his  house,  five 
milw  further  down  the  river,  to  be  ready  to  flee  when  necessity  shonld  wnpel  A  iaint 
hope  that  she  might  meet  her  lover  doobtles  was  the  seevet  of  her  tanyiag.     At  last  her 

brother  sent  a  pfuwiptoiy  eider  for  her  to  join 
him.  and  she  pffomised  to  go  down  in  a  large 
batean^  which  waa  aLpeeled  to  leave  with 
aeivial  fomuies  en  the  foUowiag  day. 

Earhr  the  next  mnming  a  black     i^sr 
serrantW  beknsiK  to  Mia.  MNeil       ^^- ' 
espied  same  Laiians  sseahhily  appraachiag  the 
hixsae.  and.  eivins  the  alarm  to  the  imnatra, 
AKrrna^YSAr.  he  ^led  to  the  foit.  about  c^ty  rods  distant. 

MrSL  M^N<m1^$  daittht«r.  tbe  wH&nr  friend  of  Jcbmv.  and  nviher  «f  aav  informant,  waa  with 
i^Ht^e  frtesfcii  in  Aixvie.  and  the  tuuilv  ccvkSbsaed  of  ^oIt  the  wiSyw  and  Jennv.  two  small 
chiAinm»  and  a  K^ok  fowaiC  servant.  As  nsttsl  at  that  tsv.  the  kitchen  stood  a  few  feet 
6v>tu  tbe  b^HMi^ :  and  when  the  alanoa  w^k  r-ven  the  bLack  wcisan  snatched  up  the  childreo, 
tlv\i  ^>  th<^  kiu^hesL  and  letnaa^i  thiv«^  a  trap^kvY  «>  the  ceLar.*  31r«.  M-XeQ  and  Jenny 
X^.  v>Kv>L  bat  tbe  Kcvoer  Win|r  apt^  and  vwr  ccqx.;jent.  aaii  the  ls»er  vwz^  and  agile.  Jenny 
ivvi>\V\l  t^  tni^h^kv*  ^TfS.  BeMe  Mi«.  M'N«u  evcji  nLlj  mccmL  the  I&iians  wen  in 
t2>e  K'OjiK  as>i  a  f^wvrr^  sav«Be  aecaeti  her  bv  the  h&ir  and  iraszvd  her  api. 
^vi£:  :.xv  *«V  crl«sr  and  Vrwx^txt  out  J^raety.  Wt  xhe  K^rk  cas^  ef  the 
nu'C  nf^rtt  .a  t^  ijin.  and  ;ihe  aa»i  the  duintsi  rwitr%^i  1 1''  iiimiL 

\V  \j^  vsft  ^«l^  wanen  the  sava^ar  «a:t<Ai  cc£  i»  the  looki  vwari  SAShiy  FTT!.  for  Bor^ 
^.'^-z«f  :$.  o&-*v«'' .  asii  ^^xrm  t2sifv  <ifctae  X*  xibe  xvc  c<  :2ie  asiKitt  .-a  wkjcft  the  rtme  tree  stands, 
«  K-i-v^  *«S^  Twvjii  vci^^i  t^»^  ctt'^a:  twv  hcrsi»  I2^t  w^fce  rrxzo^  ani  asecpced  to  place 
t-K'ur  TcnA'ox.'cj  va.**  xiect  M?k  M  Netl  wa^  xv  a!e*TT  v  K?  -r-ai  ,»  t^  ^*cse  eastlr.  and 
v^  )iiv'  ?i:p:..>.'C  V^  $»:pi»  tJus:  $^  cvc:  li  ».*«  nije.  r«v  sQ;.*tt:?  laiisui^  xvk  bur  b^  the  anus  and 
^  i.^y.'^  iMT  4^  uie  Tv-uii  vxisrc  tspf  2 —  wxje  the  ^fCM^  wu^  Jei 
u^  '*jmi  ruia.«i^  v«!?^  ^'  t^  tre^. 

Tttf  iK*tn  )v-ii  wo>/  ruk  v  tiiif  i*ct  <at«  uie  aLAsn;  aaii  a 


Ktu  «'.U4U  ^m***   te:£^   uitMS^  u  ^ui»  -siA-^m  'm^tgr       *,i  >Cil  wvr  «tt^  «r>&xHC  ^UTTtnc^ 
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FUgfaK  of  thftlndUM  toward  Study  HUL       TKatxnent  of  Mn.  M'NeU.       Indian  Aoeonot  of  the  Deatii  of  iano.       TbeS|Hing. 

dtately  sent  oat  to  efiect  a  rescue.  They  fixed  leveral  voUeys  at  the  Indians,  but  the  sav- 
ages escaped  unhanned.  Mrs.  M'Neil  said  that  the  Indians,  who  were  hurrying  her  up  the 
hill,  seemed  to  watch  the  flash  of  the. guns,  and  several  times  they  threw  her  upon  her  face, 
at  the  same  time  falling  down  themselves*  and  she  distinctly  heard  the  balls  whistle  above 
them.  When  they  got  above  the  second  hill  from  the  village  the  firing  ceased  ;  they  then 
stopped,  stripped  her  of  all  her  garments  except  her  chemise,  and  in  that  plight  led  her  into 
the  British  camp.  There  she  met  her  kinsman,  General  Fraser,  and  reproached  him  bit- 
terly for  sending  his  **  scoundrel  Indians'*  after  her.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  being 
away  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  was 
so  large  that  not  a  woman  in  camp  had  a  gown  big  enough  for  her,  so  Fraser  lent  her  his 
eamp-ooat  for  a  garment,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  a  substitute  for  her  stolen  cap. 

Very  soon  after  Mrs.  McNeil  was  taken  into  the  British  camp,  two  parties  of  Indians  ar- 
rived with  scalps.  She  at  once  recognised  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jenny,*  and,  though  shud- 
dering with  horror,  boldly  charged  the  savages  with  her  murder,  which  they  stoutly  denied. 

They  averred  that,  while  hurrying  her  along  the  road  on 
horseback,  near  the  spring  west  of  the  pi?ie  treCt  a  bullet 
from  one  of  the  American  guns,  intended  for  them,  mortally 
wounded  the  poor  girl,  and  she  fell  from  the  horse.  Sure 
of  losing  a  prisoner  by  death,  they  took  her  scalp  as  the  next 
best  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  they  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  camp,  to  obtain  the  promised  reward  for  such  trophies. 
Mrs.  M'Neil  always  believed  the  story  of  the  Indians  to  be 
true,  for  she  knew  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  detach- 
ment from  the  fort,  and  it  was  far  more  to  their  interest  to 
carry  a  prisoner  than  a  scalp  to  the  British  commander,  the 
price  for  the  former  being  much  greater.  In  fact,  the  In- 
dians were  so  restricted  by  Burgoyne's  humane  instructions 
respecting  the  taking  of  scalps,  that  their  chief  sohcitude 
was  to  bring  a  prisoner  alive  and  unharmed  inta  the  camp.* 
And  the  probability  that  Miss  M'Crea  was  killed  as  they 
alleged  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  took  the  cor- 
pulent Mrs.  M'Neil,  with  much  fatigue  and  difiiculty,  un- 
injured to  the  British  lines,  while  Miss  M'Crea,  quite  hght 
and  already  on  horseback,  might  have  been  carried  ofl^  with  far  greater  ease. 

It  was  known  in  camp  that  Lieutenant  Jones  was  betrothed  to  Jenny,  and  the  story  got 
abroad  that  he  had  sent  the  Indians  for  her,  that  they  quarreled  on  the  way  respecting  the 
reward  he  had  ofiered,  and  murdered  her  to  settle  the  dispute.  Receiving  high  touches  of 
coloring  as  it  went  from  one  narrator  to  another,  the  sad  story  became  a  tale  of  darkest  hor- 
ror, and  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  Bepiambor  % 
a  published  letter  from  Gates  to  Burgoyne,  charging  him  with  allowing  the  In- 
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'  It  was  of  extraordinary  length  and  beauty,  measaring  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  She  was  then  about 
twenty  yeais  old,  and  a  very  lovely  girl ;  not  lovely  in  beauty  of  face,  according  to  the  common  standard 
of  beauty,  but  so  lovely  in  disposition,  so  graceful  in  manners,  and  so  intelligent  in  features,  that  she  was 
%  favorite  of  all  who  knew  her. 

'  ^*  1  positively  forbid  bloodshed  when  you  are  not  opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  women,  children,  and 
prisoners  must  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and  hatchet,  even  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict.  Tou  shall 
receive  compensation  for  the  prisoners  you  take,  but  yon  shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps.  In  con- 
formity and  indulgence,  of  your  customs,  which  have  affixed  an  idea  of  honor  to  such  badges  of  victory,  you 
shaU  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  dead  when  killed  by  your  fire  and  in  fair  opposition ;  but  on  no 
account,  or  pretense,  or  subtilty,  or  prevarication  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  the  dy- 
ing ;  and  still  less  pardonable,  if  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill  men  in  that  condition  on  purpose,  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  Uiis  protection  to  the  wounded  would  be  thereby  evaded."-^£xlra<t /rom  tke  Speech  of 
Burgoyne  to  th*  Indiama  a$$embUd  tipon  the  Bouquet  River,  Juue  21,  1777. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  a  living  spring,  a  few  feet  below  the  noted  pine  tree^  the  lower  portion  of  which  \a 
«een  near  the  top  of  the  engraving.     The  spring  is  beside  the  old  road,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen. 
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diass  to  bnteher  with  impniiity  defeiuelesB  women  and  children.  **  Upward  of  one  hand- 
led men,  women,  and  children,"  said  Gates,  **  haye  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood."  Burgoyne  flatly  denied  this  asser- 
tioB,  and  declared  that  the  case  of  Jane  M*Crea  was  the  only  act  of  Indian  cruelty  of  which 
he  was  informed.  His  information  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  on  the  same 
day  when  Jenny  lost  her  life  a  party  of  savages  murdered  the  whole  family  of  John  Allen, 
of  Argyle,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  three  children,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three  negroes. 
The  daughter  of  Mrs.  M*Neil,  already  mentioned,  was  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen*8 
lather-in-law,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Alien,  was  a  Tory.  Both  were  afiaid  of 
the  savages,  nevertheless,  and  were  preparing  to  flee  to  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the 
massacre  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  went  to  assist  Mrs.  Allen  in  preparing  to  move. 
Not  returning  when  expected,  her  father  sent  a  negro  boy  down  for  her.  He  soon  returned, 
screaming,  **  They  are  all  dead-^-4ather,  mother,  young  missus,  and  all !"  It  was  too  true. 
That  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  burst  in  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  every  one.  Mr.  Gilmer  and  his  family  left  in  great  haste  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  proceeded  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  the  savages.  When  near  the  fort,  and  creeping 
warily  along  a  ravine,  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  very  party  who  had  plundered  Mra. 
M 'Neil's  house  in  the  morning.  They  had  emptied  the  straw  firom  the  beds  and  filled  the 
ticks  with  stolen  articles.  Mrs.  McNeil's  daughter,  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  family, 
saw  her  mother's  looking-glass  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  savages.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety. 

Burgoyne  must  soon  have  forgotten  this  event  and  the  alarm  among  the  loyalists  because 
of  the  murder  of  a  Tory  and  his  family  ;  forgotten  how  tiiey  flocked  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion, and  Eraser's  remark  to  the  firightened  loyalists,  "  It  is  a  conquered  country,  and  we 
must  wink  at  these  things  ;'*  and  how  his  own  positive  orders  to  the  Indians,  not  to  molest 
those  having  protection,  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  him  and  return  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  all  dark  and  dreadful,  and  Burgoyne  was  wiUing  to 
retreat  behind  a  false  assertion,  to  escape  the  perils  which  were  sure  to  grow  out  of  an  ad* 
mission  of  half  the  truth  of  Gates's  letter.  That  letter,  as  Sparks  justly  remarks,  was  more 
ornate  than  forcible,  and  abounded  more  in  bad  taste  than  simplicity  and  pathos  ;  yet  it  was 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  produced  a  lively  impression  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  aU  his  glowing  eloquence,  used  the  story  with  powerful  eflect 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  throughout  Europe. 

Burgoyne,  who  was  at  Fort  Ann,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  summoned 
the  Indians  to  council,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  bore  ofi"  tbe  scalp,  to 
be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  ut^ 
terly  disclaimed  any  such  participation  as  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  Jenny,  or  of  an  Indian 
escort  to  bring  her  to  camp.  He  had  no  motive  for  so  doing,  for  the  American  army  was 
then  retreating ;  a  small  guard  only  was  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  British 
would  have  full  possession  of  that  fort,  when  he  could  have  a  personal  interview  with  her. 
Burgoyne,  instigated  by  motives  of  policy  rather  than  by  judgment  and  inclination,  pardoned 
the  savage  who  scalped  poor  Jenny,  fearing  that  a  total  defection  of  the  Indians  would  be 
the  result  of  his  punishment.* 

Lieutenant  Jones,  chilled  with  horror  and  broken  in  spirit  by  the  event,  tendered  a  resig- 
nation of  his  commission,  but  it  was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  Jenny,  and 
with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with  his  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga, 
and  retired  to  Canada.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Some  assert  that,  perfectly  desperate  and  careless  of  life,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  and  was  slain ;  while  others  allege  that 
he  died  within  three  years  afterward,  heart-broken  and  insane.  But  neither  assertion  is 
true.     While  searching  for  Mrs.  F — n  among  her  friends  at  Glenn's  Falls,  I  called  at  the 


'  Earl  of  HarTingtaa's  ETidence  in  Borgoyne*8  ^^ State  of  the  ExptdUwn,"  p.  66. 
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hoiue  of  Judge  B— a,  whose  laily  is  related  by  nuxriftge  to  the  family  of  Jonea.  Her  aunt 
married  a  brotber  of  Lieatenant  Jonea,  and  she  oliea  heard  this  lady  Kpeik  of  him.  H« 
lived  in  Canada  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  death  of  Jenny  was 
1^  heavy  blow,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  In  youth  he  was  gay  and  exceedingly  gar- 
mloua,  but  after  that  terrible  event  he  was  meltwcholy  and  taciturn.  He  never  married, 
and  avoided  society  as  much  ai  basinen  would  permit.  Toward  the  clote  of  July  in  every 
year,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  approached,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  refuse  the  sight  of  any  one ;  and  at  all  times  his  friends  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
Revolutioa  in  his  presence. 

At  the  time  of  this  trsgical  event  the  American  army  nnder  General  Schuyler  was  en- 
camped at  Moses's  Greek,  five  miles  below  Fort  Edward.  One  of  its  two  divisions  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who  had  just  reached  the  army.  His  divt- 
HMi  included  the  rear-guard  left  at  the  fort.  A  picket-guard  of  one  hundred  men, 
nnder  Lieutenant  Von  Vechten,  was  stationed  on  the  hiil  a  little  north  of  the  pine  tree ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  house  of  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  her- 
self  and  Jenny  were  carried  off,  other  parties  of  Indiana,  belonging  to  the  same  expedition, 
eame  rushing  through  the  woods  from  diflerent  prants,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Vechten  and  several  others  were  killed  and  their  scalps  borne  off!  Their  bodies, 
with  that  of  Jenny,  were  found  by  the  party  that  went  out  from  the  fort  in  pursuit.  She 
and  the  officer  were  lying  near  together,  close  by  the  spring  already  mentioned,  and  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  pine  tree.  They  were  stripped  of  clothing,  for  plunder  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  savages  to  war.  They  wore  borne  immediately  to  the  fort,  which  the  Amer- 
icans at  once  evacuated,  and  Jane  did  indeed  go  down  the  river  in  the  bnteau  in  which  she 
had  intended  to  embark,  but  not  glowing  with  life  and  beauty,  as  was  expected  by  her  fond 
brother.  With  the  deepest  grief,  he  took  charge  of  her  mutilated  corse,  which  was  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  that  of  the  lieutenant,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  B  small  creek  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 

Mrs.  M'Neil  lived  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  village  cemetery,  very  near 
the  mins  of  the  fert.  In  the  eunmier  of  1826  the  remains  of  Jeimy  were  taken  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave  with  her.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  eloquent  but  unfortunate  Hooper 
Cnmmings,  of  Albany,  at  that  time  a  brilliant  light  in  the  American  pulpit,  but  destined, 
like  a  glowing  meteor,  to  go  suddenly  down  into  darkness  and  gloom.  Many  who  were  then 
yoong  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pathetic  discourse  of  that  gifted  man,  who  on  that  oc- 
e$Mon  "  made  all  Fort  Edward  weep,"  as  he  delineated  anew  the  sorrowful  picture  of  the 
immolation  of  youth  and  innocence  upon  the  horrid  altar  of  war. 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  about  three  feet  high, 

with  the  simple  inscription  Jane  M'Crea,  marks 

the  spot  of  her  interment.     Near  by,  as  seen  in  the 

picture,  is  an  antique  brown  stone  slab,  erected  to 

the  memory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  relative  of  Mrs. 

M'Neil's  first  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded 

at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.'     Several  others  of  the 

same  name  lie  near,  members  of  the  family  of  Don- 

'"    '  aid  Campbell,  a  brave  Scotchman  who  was  with 

"""  "  ■""  "■'^■^  Montgomery  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1 775. 

We  lingered  long  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring  before  departing  for  the  village  burial- 

groond  where  the  remains  of  Jenny  rest.     As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  we  saw  two  or 

'  The  foUawing  u  tba  inscriptioD  ; 

HiiK  Ltks  Tai  Bddt  or  Duncan  Camfbill,  or  InrsBuir,  Em|b.,  Mjdos  to  tb*  Old  Hiobijind 
Rbot.,  Aoid  55  Ye«u.  Who  Diib  Tom  17th  Jni-T,  1758,  of  Tom  WocMH  H«  Reciivbd  ih  tbs 
Attaci  of  Tfli  RsTkiNCHMiHTi  OF  TicoKDisoaA  om  CAII1J.ON  TBI  Sia  July,  1758. 
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three  peraoiu  with  a  hoiae  and  wagon,  slowly  Bscending  the  hill  from  the  village.  In  the 
wagon,  upon  a  mattreaa,  was  a  young  giil  who  had  been  strnok  by  lightning,  two  days  be~ 
fore,  while  drawing  water  from  a  well.'  Although  aUre,  her  lenaea  were  all  paralyzed  by 
the  ahock,  and  her  KTrowing  father  was  carrying  her  home,  perhapi  to  die.  With  brirf. 
words  of  consoling  hope,'  we  atepped  up  and  looked  upon  the  atricken  one.  Her  breathing 
was  aofl  and  slow— a  hectic  glow  was  upon  each  cheek  ;  but  all  elae  of  her  fair  young  &ee 
was  pale  ai  alabaster  except  her  lips.  It  was  grievoaB,  even  to  a  stranger,  to  look  upon  » 
young  life  so  suddenly  prostrated,  and  we  tamed  sadly  away  to  go  to  the  giaye  of  another, 
who  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  was  also  smitten  to  the  earth,  not  by  the  Ughtnin^ 
liom  Heaven,  but  by  the  arm  of  warring  man. 

The  village  buiial-ground  is  near  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  wild 
flowers.  We  gathered  a  bouquet  horn  the  grave  of  Jenny,  and  preserved  it  for  the  eye  of 
the  curious  in  an  impromptu  herbarium  made  of  a  city  newspaper.  A  few  feet  fr«m  her 
•■  narrow  house"  is  the  grave  of  Ci^onel  Robert  Cochran,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  commanding  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  ninender.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  In  1778  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  as  a  spy.  His  errand  being  suspected,  a  large  bonnty  was  ofieted 
for  hia  bead.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  while  deing  so  at 
one  time  in  a  brush-heap,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease made  him  venture  to  a  log  cabin  in  sight.  As  he  approached  he 
heard  three  men  and  a  woman  convening  on  the  subject  of  the  reward  for 
his  head,  and  discovered  that  they  were  actually  forming  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  men  soon  left  the  cabin  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  immediately 
crept  into  the  preaence-of  the  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  frankly  ttM  hei 
his  name,  and  asked  her  protection.  That  she  kindly  promised  him,  and  gave  him  aome 
nourishing  food  and  a  bed  to  rest  upon.  The  men  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  houra, 
and  she  concealed  Cochran  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  overheard  ezpreaaiona  of  their  oonfident 
anticipations  that  before  another  sun  they  would  have  tbe  rebel  spy,  and  claim  the  reward. 
They  refreshed  themselves,  and  set  off  again  in  search  of  him.  The  kind  woman  directed  him 
to  a  place  of  concealment,  some  distance  from  her  cabin,  where  she  fed  and  noiuished  him  until 
he  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  he  escaped  beyond  the  British  lines.  Several  years  afterward, 
when  the  war  had  closed,  the  colonel  lived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  his 
deUverer,  and  rewarded  her  handsomely  for  her  generous  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.  Colonel  Cochran  died  in  1 812,  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward. 
It  was  hot  noon  when  I  left  the  village  cemetery,  and  took  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  the  venerable  balm  of  Gilead  tree  at  the  place  of  the  water-gate  of  the  fort.  A  few  rods  be- 
low is  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek,  on 
the  south  of  which  tbe  British  army  were 
encamped  when  Burgoyne  tarried  there  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Bennington,  and,  aft- 
er that  disastrous  affair,  to  recruit  and  dis- 
cipline his  forces.  Dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  in  front  of  the  fort  is  Rogers's 
Island,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which 
was  used  as  a  camp-giouDd  by  the  English 
and  French  alternately  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.     Almost  every  year  the 

■  Thu  moomral  event  accuned  in  tbe  village,  very  near  the  same  spot  where,  a  year  befofa,  flra  men 
in  a  Btnte  were  inatantlj  killed  by  one  (hnndcr-bolt. 

*  Tbis  sketch  is  taken  frani  within  the  intrenchmenli  of  Fort  Edward,  near  the  migaiine,  looking  aonth- 
weat.  On  itae  left,  Jost  bejond  tbe  balm  ol  GUaad  tree,  is  sesD  the  creek,  and  on  tbe  right,  nonm  tbe 
water,  Rogers's  Island. 
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SUtb'  Coin  fimnd  U  Pan  Edwird. 


plow  turns  up  some  curious  relici  of  tbo  put  upon  the  isl&nd,  such  as  bayonets,  tomahawks, 
buttons,  bullets,  cannon-balls,  coia,  arrow-headB,  &c.  Dr.  Norton,  of  Fort  Edward,  gave 
me  a  skull  that  had  been  exhumed  there,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
exceesiTe  thickness ;  not  so  thick,  however,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a 
mniket-ball  which  penetrated  it,  and  doubtless  deprived  its  owner  of 
life.  It  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  where  the  bullet  entered  in 
front,  and,  notwithstanding  its  long  inhumation,  the  sutures  sre  per- 
fect. Its  form  is  that  of  the  negro,  and  it  prdbably  belonged  to  the 
servant  of  some  officer  stationed  there. 

The  silver  coin  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edwud  is  called  by  the  people 
_  _  The  derivation  of  this  name  I  oould  not  learn.     I 

obtained  two  pieces  of  it,  both  of  which  are  Spanish 
The  larger  one  is  a  oross-pistareea,  of  the  value 
of  sixteen  cents ;  the  other  is  a  quarter  fraction  of  the 
L.  They  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the 
devices  and  dates  are  quite  imperfect.  The  two  in 
my  poBsession  are  dated  respectively  1741,  1743. 
These  Spanish  small  coins  composed  the  bulk  of  specie 
circulation  among  the  Fr^ich  in  Canada  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

''  ThoDgh  of  the  pul  rrom  no  cured  shriDea, 

Convius,  or  dealhlew  Ittm,  we  learn, 
Tet  ubor'd  alreanu  and  sluulcnrj  pb«s 

Ara  bang  with  Ugeods  wild  and  stern  : 
In  deep  dark  glen — on  moantain  «ide, 

Are  graves  whence  stately  pines  have  ipnug, 
Naught  telling  how  the  victims  died, 

Sdte  (aint  tnuUtkn'*  {Bltering  toagiM." 


:.  ^^  '  £  dined  at  three,  and  immediately  left  the  pleatant  little 
^  village  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  barouche  fbi  Glemi's  Falls,  by 
way  oT  Sandy  Hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  latter  village 
s  bcBulifiiUy  utuated  upon  the  high  left  bank  tX  the  Hudson,  where  the 
lakes  a  sudden  sweep  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly  conrse. 
.  Here  ie  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  above  it  the  river 
ay  in  a  narrow  channel,  among  rugged  rocks  and  high,  wooded 
blufis,  through  as  wild  and  romantic  a  r^on  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
traveler  cuuld  desire. 
It  via?  early  m  tbe  aftemoon  when  we  reached  the  Mansion  House  at  Glenn's 
FaJh,  near  the  cataract.  All  was  bustle  and  conftuion,  for  here  is  the  brief 
tarrying-iilaee  of  fashionable  tourists  on  their  way  from  Saratoga  Spring*  to  Lake  George. 
Thero  was  a  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  visitor*.  Few  remained  longer  than  to  dine 
or  sup,  view  the  falb  at  a  glance,  and  then  hasten  away  to  the  grand  summer  lounge  at 
Caldwell,  to  hunt,  iiih,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  sleep  to  their  heart's  content.  We  were 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  day's  ramble  and  ride,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasant  weather  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  a  Sab- 
bath rest  the  next  day,  we  brushed  the  dust  frran  our  clothes,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  started 
out  to  view  the  ialls,  and  search  for  the  tarrying-place  of  Mrs.  F — n,  of  Fort  Edward. 

Here  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed.  Hitherto  our  journey  had  been  among  the 
quiet  and  beautiful ;  now  every  thing  in  nature  was  turbulent  and  grand.  The  placid  river 
was  here  a  foaming  cataract,  and  gentle  slopes,  yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  were  exchanged 
for  high,  broken  hills,  some  roeky  and  bare,  others  green  with  the  oak  and  pine  or  dark  with 
the  cedar  and  spruce.  Here  nature,  history,  and  romance  combine  to  iatereat  and  please, 
and  geology  spreads  out  one  of  its  most  wonderful  pages  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  student  and 
philosopher.  All  over  those  rugged  hills  Indian  warriors  and  hunters  scouted  for  ages  before 
the  paieface  made  his  advent  among  them  ;  and  the  slumbering  echoes  were  often  awaken- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  the  crack  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  mingled  with  the 
tend  war-hoop  of  the  Huron,  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  the  Mohegan,  the  Delaware,  the 
Adirondack,  and  the  Mohawk,  when  the  French  and  English  battled  for  mastery  in  the  vMt 
forests  that  skirted  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  amid  the  roar  of  this  very  cataract, 
if  romance  may  be  believed,  the  voice  of  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Hoh^ans,  was  heard  and 
heeded  ;  here  Hawk  Eye  kept  his  vigils  ;  here  David  breathed  his  nasal  melody  ;  and  here 
Dimcan  Heyward,  with  his  lovely  and  precious  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dark  and  bitter  Mingo  chief.' 

'  See  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  HofaiOBiu." 
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Bomatrj  nbool  Uw  Fdta.  "  Indiu  Cits'  ud  ■■  Blf  Suks."  Daputim  for  Like  OsorgB. 

The  Datura]  loeiiery  about  the  falls  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  accompanimeiitt  of  puoy 
art  are  exceedingly  incongruotu,  ainkuig  the  grand  aad  beautiful  into  mere  burleaque.  How 
expertly  the  geniut  of  man,  qoickened  by  acquinlaTeneu,  fuiea  the  beautiful  and  useful  in 
the  crucible  of  gain,  and,  by  the  enbtls  alchemy  of  profit,  transmutes  the  glorious  cascade 
and  its  fringes  of  rock  and  shrub  into  broad  arable  acres,  or  lofty  houses,  or  speeding  ships, 
simply  by  catching  the  bright  stream  in  the  toils  of  a  mill-wheel.  Such  meshes  are  here 
spread  out  on  every  side  to  ensnare  the  leaping  Hudson,  and  the  rickety  buildings,  the  clat- 
ter of  machinery,  and  the  harsh  grating  of  saws,  slabbing  the  huge  black  marble  rocks  of  the 
shores  into  city  mantels,  make  horrid  dissonance  of  that  harmony  which  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
pect and  covet  where  nature  is  thus  beautiful  and  musical. 

A  bridge,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  resting  in  the  center  upon  a  marble  island, 
qians  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  from  lis  center  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  oata- 
lact.  The  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  undivided  stream  first  pours 
over  a  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  then  separated  into  three  channels  by  rocks 
[nled  in  confusion,  and  carved,  and  furrowed,  and  welled,  and  polished  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Below,  the  channels  unite,  and  in  one 
deep  stream  the  waters  flow  on  gently 
between  the  quarried  clifie  of  fine  black 
marble,  which  rise  in  some  places  from 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  are 
beautifully  stratified.  Many  fossils  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks,  among  which 
the  trilobite  is  quite  plentiful.  Here 
the  heads  (so  exceedingly  rare)  are  fre- 
quently found. 

By  the  contribution  of  a  York  shil- 
1  intelligent  lad  who  kept  "  watch  and  ward" 
1  HJght  of  steps  below  the  bridge,  we  procured  his 
ti  to  descend  to  the  rocks  below,  and  his  serv' 
'  Big  Snake"  and  the  "  Indian  Cave."  The 
former  is  a  petrifaction  on  the  surfsce  of  a  flat  rock,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  seqieat ;  the  latter  extends  through  the  small 
island  from  one  channel  to  the  other,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Cooper's  sweet 
young  heroines,  Cora  and  Alice,  with  Msjor  Heyward  and  the  singing-mast«r,  were  conceal- 
ed. The  melody  of  a  female  Toice,  chanting  an  air  in  a  minor  key,  came  up  from  the  cav- 
ern, and  we  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  pitch-pipe  of  David  and  the  "  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  spell  was  soon  broken  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  three  young  girls,  one  with  a  torn  barege, 
came  clambering  up  from  the  narrow  entrance  over  which  Unoas  and  Hawk  Eye  cast  the 
green  branches  to  conceal  the  fugitives.  In  time  of  floods  this  cave  is  filled,  and  all  the 
dividing  rocks  below  the  main  fall  are  covered  with  water,  presenting  one  vast  foaming 
sheet.  A  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  the  stream  when  we  were 
there,  and  materially  lessened  the  usual  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

We  passed  the  Sabbath  at  the  falls.  On  Monday  morning  I  arose  at  four,  and  went 
down  to  the  bridge  to  sketch  the  cascade.  The  whole  heavens  were  overcast,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  fma  the  southeast  was  driving  portentous  scuds  before  it,  and  piling  them  in  dark 
mswes  along  the  western  horizon.  Rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
under  the  bridge,  and  content  myself  with  aketching  the  more  quiet  scene  of  the  river  and 
•bore  below  the  cataract. 

We  left  Glenn's  Falls  in  a  "  Rockaway"  for  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George,  nine  miles  north- 
ward, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  falling  copiously.     The  road  passes  over  a  wild. 

The  Doled  oaTe  openi  apon  the 
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brokeo,  bimI  romantic  region.  Oar  driver  was  a  perfect  Jehu.  The  plank  road  (niice  fin- 
iahed)  wu  laid  a  imall  part  of  the  way,  and  the  ipeed  he  accompliahed  thereon  he  tried  la 
keep  up  over  the  atony  ground  of  the  old  track,  to  '•  prevent  jolting !" 

On  the  right  nde  of  the  road,  within  foiir  mlleg  of  Lake  G«oige,  ia  a  huge  boulder  railed 

party  of  Indians  under  Heudiiek, 


'■  Williams's  Rock." 
named  from  the  fact  that  near  it 
Colonel  Ephiaim  Williams  wu 
killed  on  the  Sth  of  September, 
1755,  in  an  engagement  with 
tbe  French  and  Indians  nnder 
Baron  Dieakau.  Hajorgeneral 
(afterward  Six  William)  John- 
•oa  was  at  that  time  at  Uie  head 
of  Lake  George,  with  a  body  of 
prorincial  troops,    and   a  large 


the  &tnons  Mohawk  SKhem. 
Dieakau,  who  was  at  Bkeneaboi- 
OQgh,  marched  along  the  oonne 
of  Wood  Creek  to  attack  Fort 
Edward,  but  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  so  afirald  of  cannon 
that,  when  within  two  miles  of 
the  fort,theyurged  him  to  change 
his  course,  and  attack  Johnson  in 
his  camp  oo  Lake  George. 


this  request  he  acceded,  for  he  Bsoertained  by  his  scouts  that  Jobneon  was  rather  carelessly 
.^.  _  encamped,  and  was  probably  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

Inibrmation  of  his  maich  was  communicated  to  the 
English  commander  at  midnight,  September  7th, 
and  early  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  It  was  detennined  to  send  out  a  small  party  to 
meet  the  French,  and  the  opinion  of  Hendrick  was  aak> 
ed.  He  shrewdly  said,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are 
too  few  ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many." 
His  objection  to  the  proposition  to  separate  them  into 
three  divisions  was  quite  as  sensibly  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed. Taking  three  sticks  and  putting  them  togeth- 
er, he  remarked,  "  Put  tbem  together,  and  yon  can't 
m,^„^^^^^^^^  y  breakthem.  Take  themonebyone,and-you  can  break 
V^AjR^^^^^^HB  /  Uiem  easily."  Johnson  was  guided  by  the  opinimi  of 
^f^^^l^^^H^^^  ^  Hendriok,  and  a  detachment  of  ^welve  hundred  men  in 
one  body,  under  Colonel  Williams,  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy. 

Before  commencing  their  march,  Hendrick  mounted 
a  gun-carriage  and  harangued  bis  warriors  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  which  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  them.  He  was  then  about  lixty-five  yaan 
old.  His  head  was  covered  with  long  white  locks,  and  every  warrior  loved  him  with  the 
deepest  veneration.*     President  Dwight,  referring  to  thii  speech,  says,  "  Lieutenant-oolond 


In  the  distaooe  is 


bkd  ■  fine  view  of  >ll  the  EngUsli  niavenieiits  st  the  he&d  of  the  l>ke. 

'  The  portnit  here  ^ven  of  the  cbief  is  from  a  oolored  print  published  in  Loodoo  during  the  liTetime  of 
Ibe  nchem.  It  wu  taken  vfaile  he  wu  in  England,  and  habited  in  the  full  court  dress  presented  to  bin 
b]'  the  king.  Beneath  the  pictnre  is  engraved,  "The  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  great  laohem  otchJeTof  tbt 
Hobawk  Indians,  one  of  the  six  nations  now  in  alliance  with,  and  sabject  In,  the  King  of  Greal  Britsis." 

'  Hendrick  (sometimes  called  King  Hendriok)  was  born  about  1680,  and  generallj  lived  at  the  Vpptr 
CaitU,  upoa  ibe  Mohawk.  He  stood  high  m  the  esiimatiou  of  Sir  Williatn  J<Ansoa,  aitd  wu  ooe  of  Ibe 
n>Ht  BClJTe  and  lagacioos  sachems  of  bis  time.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  conunanicated  to  bis 
■OD,  (he  jooDf!  chief  gave  the  nmal  groan  upon  such  oocasions,  and,  placing  his  hand  over  bis  heart,  ex- 
okimed,  "  My  lather  still  alive  here.     The  son  is  now  the  lather,  and  sisods  here  ready  to  Bghl." — Ot»- 


Su-  William  Jobosoa  obtained  lirom  Hendrick  marty  one  bandred  t1 
lying  cbivSj  in  Herkimer  county,  north  of  tbe  Mohawk,  in  the  following  manner :  The  sachem,  beiag  at 
ibr  barooM'f  bouse,  nw  a  richly-embroidered  coat  and  coveUd  it.  The  next  moning  be  said  to  Sir  Will- 
iam, "Brother,  me  dream  last  night."     "Indeed,"  answered  Sir  WiUiooi i  "what  did  my  red  brolber 
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Pomeroy,  who  wu  prewnt  and  heard  this  sfiinion  of  Indian  eloquanoe,  told  me  that,  &!• 
though  be  did  not  nnderatand  a  word  of  the  language,  such  were  the  animation  of  Hendricit, 
the  fire  of  hit  eye,  the  force  of  his  geaturea,  the  strength  of  his  emphuis.  the  apparent  pro- 
priety  of  the  infleotioni  of  his  voice,  and  the  natuml  appearance  of  bis  whole  manner,  that 
himself  waa  more  deeply  afiected  with  thii  apeeefa  than  with  any  other  he  had  aver  beard." 

The  French,  advised  by  sconts  of  the  march  of  tbe  English,  approached  with  their  line 
in  tbe  Ibrm  of  a  half  moon,  the  road  cutting  the  center.  The  coantry  was  bo  thickly  wooded 
that  all  correct  observation  was  preclnded,  and  at  Rocky  Brook,  four  miles  from  Lake  Geoige, 
Colonel  Williams  and  his  detachment  found  themseWea  directly  in  tbe  hollow  of  the  half 
moon.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Colonel  Williams  was  shot  dead  near  the  rook  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  Hendriek  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  back.  This 
drenmstance  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  his  enemy.  Tbe  fatal  bullet  oame  from  one  of  the  extreme  flanks.  On  the  fall  of 
WiUiams,  Lieutenant-oolonel  Whiting  succeeded  to  the  oommand,  and  eflected  a  retreat  so 
judioiously  that  he  saved  nearly  all  of  the  detaohroent  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  first  onslaught.' 

8a  careless  and  apathetic  was  General  Jotinioa,  that  he  did  not  commence  throwing  up 
breast-works  at  his  camp  until  aftCT  Colonel  Williams  had  marched,  and  Diealutu  was  on 
the  road  to  meet  him.  The  firing  was  heard  at  Lake  Geoi^,  and  then  the  alarmed  com- 
mander began  in  earnest  to  raise  defenses,  by  forming  a  breast-work  of  treea,  and  mounting 
two  cannon  which  he  had  fortunately  received 
&om  Port  Edward  the  day  before,  when  his  men 
thus  employed  should  have  been  sent  out  to  re-  ' 

enforce  the  retreating  regiment.  Three  hund- 
red were,  indeed,  sent  out,  but  were  totally  in- 
adequate. They  met  the  flying  English,  and, 
joining  in  the  retreat,  hastened  book  to  the  camp, 
eloeely  punned  by  the  French. 

A  short  distance  from  Williams's  Rook  is  a 
nnall,  slimy,  bowl-shaped  pond,  abont  three 
hnndred  feet  in  diameter,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily.  It  is  near  the 
battle-gmnnd  where  Williams  and  his  men  were 
■lain,  and  the  French  made  it  the  sepulcher  for 
the  slaughtered  Englishmen.  Tradition  avers 
that  tor  many  years  its  waters  bore  a  bloody  hue, 

dmm  T"  "  Me  dream  IhM  coat  be  mine."  "  It  a  joan,"  nid  the  shrewd  beroeet.  Not  Ion);  aflerwerd 
Sir  Willtun  visited  the  sachem,  and  he  too  htd  •  draani.  " Brother,"  he  said,  "I  dreamed  last  oighl." 
"  What  did  mj  pale-laced  brother  dream?"  Mked  Hendriek.  ''  I  drsuned  that  this  tract  of  land  was 
■BiDe,"  dMoribing  a  square  bnuitdtd  on  tbe  sooth  bj  ihe  Mohawk,  on  the  east  by  Cauda  Creek,  and  nortb 
and  west  by  objects  equally  well  known.  Hendriek  was  asloaisb^.  He  saw  the  enormit;  ot  the  request, 
bat  was  not  to  be  oatdone  in  generosity.  He  sat  thou);htrul1y  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Brother,  tbe 
land  is  joon,  bat  you  must  not  dream  aifain."  The  title  was  conflnned  by  the  British  gxivemment,  and 
the  tract  was  ctdled  the  Boyal  Grant. — Simmt'i  Sdtoharit  County,  p.  124. 

'  Coknel  Ephraim  WiUiams  waa  bom  in  1T15,  at  Newton,  Masaachasettj.  He  made  asveTal  voyages 
to  Europe  io  early  life.  Being  aellled  at  Stockbridge  wfaen  the  war  with  France,  in  1740,  commenced, 
•nd  possessed  of  great  mUitary  talent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the  line  of  Massachuselta 
forta  oo  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticat  River.  He  joined  General  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
in  I75S,  snd,  *a  we  have  seen,  fell  white  gallantly  leading  his  men  ogaintt  tbe  enemy.  By  hii  will,  made 
before  joining  JofaDson,  he  bequeathed  hia  properly  to  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachosetta,  on  the  con- 
dilioa  that  it  shoald  be  called  WUliamstown,  and  the  money  used  for  the  establishment  and  maioteDance 
of  a  free  achool.  The  terms  were  complied  wilb,  and  the  school  was  aflerward  incorporated  (1793)  as  a 
college.  Such  was  the  origin  of  WilUimu'*  College.  Colonel  Williams  was  for^  year*  old  at  the  time 
of  hia  death 
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and  it  has  ever  since  been  called  Bloody  Pond.  I  alighted  in  the  rain,  and  made  my  way 
through  tall  wet  grass  and  tangled  vines,  over  a  newly-cleared  field,  until  I  got  a  favorable 
view  for  the  sketch  here  presented,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  highly  prize,  for  it  cost  a 
pair  of  boots,  a  linen  «  sack"  ruined  by  the  daric  droppings  firom  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  a 
box  of  cough  lozenges. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  reined  up  at  the  Lake  House  at  Caldwell.  We  had  an- 
ticipated much  pleasure  from  the  first  sight  of  Horicon,  but  a  mist  covered  its  waters,  and 
its  mountain  frame-work  was  enveloped  in  fog ;  so  we  reserved  our  sentiment  for  use  the 
next  fair  day,  donned  dry  clothing,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  parlor  to  await  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  the  storm. 

Lake  George  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  along  its  whole  length  of  thirty-six 
miles  almost  every  island,  bay,  and  blufif  is  clustered  with  historic  associations.  On  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  Indians  gave  it  the  name  of  ZToricon,  or  Silver  Water.  They 
also  called  it  Canideri-oit,  or  The  Tail  of  the  Lake^  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Lake 
Champlain.'  It  was  visited  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  and  some  suppose  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  this  lake  instead  of  the  one  which  now  bears  it.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Gleiin's  Falls ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  year,  and  possibly  at  the  same  season,  Hendrick  Hudson  was 
exploring  below  the  very  stream  near  the  head-waters  of  which  the  French  navigator  was 
resting.  Strange  that  two  adventurers,  in  the  service  of  difierent  sovereigns  ruling  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  approaching  from  difierent  points  of  the  compass,  so  nearly  met 
in  the  vast  forests  of  wild  America.  The  French,  who  afterward  settled  at  Chimney  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  frequently  visited  this  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sacrament,  its 
pure  waters  suggesting  the  idea.' 

The  little  village  of  Caldwell  contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 

near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  a  fortress  erected  by  General  Johnson  to- 
ward the  close  of  1755,  after  his  battle  there  with 
the  French  under  Dieskau.  That  battle  occurred 
on  the  same  day  when  Colonel  Williams  and  his  de- 
tachment were  routed  at  Rocky  Brook.  The  French 
pursued  the  retreating  English  vigorously,  and  about 
'{  noon  they  were  seen  approaching  in  considerable  force 
and  regular  order,  aiming  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  British  encampment.  When  within  one  hund- 
red rods  of  the  breast-works,  in  the  open  valley  in 
front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort  George  (now  a 
picturesque  ruin)  was  afterward  built,  Dieskau  halt- 
ed and  disposed  his  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  the 
right  and  led  flanks.  The  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  baron,  attacked  the  En- 
glish center,  but,  having  only  small  arms,  the  efiect  was  trifling.  The  Enghsh  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  close  upon  them,  when  with  sure  aim  they 
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poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  musket-balls  which  mowed  them  down  hke  grass  before  the 

^  Spafford's  Gazetteer  of  New  York. 

'  The  bed  of  the  lake  ia  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  a  white  object,  sach  as 
an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  delioions  sahnoB 
tnmt,  that  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  silver  troat,  pike,  pickerel,  and  peroh  are  foand  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  afford  fine  sport  and  dainty  food  for  the  swarms  of  visitors  at  the  Lake  House  daring  the 
summer  seaM«. 

'  The  extent  of  the  embankments  and  fosse  of  this  fort  was  foarteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  barracks  were 
built  of  wood  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  lime-stone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  This  plan  is 
copied  from  a  curious  old  picture  by  Blodget,  called  a  "  Prospective  Plan  of  the  Battles  near  Lake  Geonra. 
1755." 
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scythe.  At  the  same  moment  a  bomb-shell  was  thrown  among  them  by  a  howitzer,  while 
two  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quantity  of  grape-shot.  The  savage  allies,  and  al- 
most aa  savage  colonists,  greatly  terrified,  broke  and  fled  to  the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  regulars  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time,  but,  abandoned  by  their  companions, 
and  terribly  galled  by  the  steady  fire  from  the  breast-works,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Dies- 
kau  attempted  a  retreat.  Observing  this,  the  English  leaped  over  their  breast-works  and 
pursued  them.  The  French  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
helpless,  was  Ibund  leaning  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier^  who  dis- 
covered him  approached,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw,  out  his  watch  as  a  bribe  to 
allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol,  the  soldier  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  carried  into  the  English  camp 
in  a  blanket  and  tenderly  treated,  and  was  soon  aflerward  taken  to  Albany,  then  to  New 
York,  and  finally  to  England,  where  he  died  from  the  efiects  of  his  wounds.  Johnson  was 
wounded  at  the  commenoement  of  the  conflict  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  in  which  a 
muaket-ball  lodged,  and  the  whole  battle  was  directed  for  five  consecutive  hours  by  Greneral 
Lyman,  the  second  in  command.' 

Johnson's  Indians,  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick,  were 
eager  to  follow  the  retreating  enemy ;  and  Greneral  Lyman  proposed  a  vigorous  continuation 
of  eflbrts  by  attacking  the  French  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  But  Johnson,  either  through  fear,  a  bve  of  ease,  or  some  other  inexplicable  cause, 
withheld  his  consent,  and  the  residue  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in  erecting  Fort  William 
Henry. 

In  the  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  the  British  government 
oilen  unfortunate  in  its  choice  of  commanders.  Total  inaction,  or,  at  best,  great  tardi- 
frequently  marked  their  administration  of  military  aflairs.  They  could  not  comprehend 
the  elastic  activity  of  the  provincials,  and  were  too  proud  to  listen  to  their  counsels.  This 
tardiness  and  pride  cost  them  many  misfortunes,  either  by  absolute  defeat  in  battle,  or  the 
theft  of  glorious  opportunities  for  victory  through  procrastination.  Their  shrewd  savage 
allies  saw  and  lamented  this,  and  before  the  commissioners  of  the  several  colonies,  who  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  consult  upon  a  plan  of  colonial  alliance,  in  which  the  Six  Nations' 
were  invited  to  join,  Hendrick  administered  a  pointed  rebuke  to  the  governor  and  military 
commanders.  The  sachems  were  first  addressed  by  James  Delancy,  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York  ;  and  Hendrick,  who  was  a  principal  speaker,  in  the  course  of  a  reply 
remarked,  "  Brethren,  we  have  not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them  (meaning  the 
French- Indian  allies).  'Tis  your  fiiult,  brethren  ;  we  are  not  strengthened  by  conquest,  for 
we  should  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us.  We  had  concluded  to 
go  and  take  it,  but  were  told  it  was  too  late,  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of 
this,  you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Sar-raghrto-gee  [near  old  Fort  Hardy],  and  ran  away 
from  it,  which  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  country,  and  see ; 
you  have  no  fortifications  about  you — ^no,  not  even  to  this  city.  'Tis  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

"  Brethren,  you  were  desirous  we  should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you :  look  at 

'  This  soldier  is  believed  to  have  been  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massachosetts. — Ever- 
tWi  Lift  of  Stark. 

'  At  this  battle  General  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  coips  of  Rogers's  Rangers, 
wms  first  initiated  in  the  periJs  and  excitements  of  regular  warfare. 

'  The  Six  Nations  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mokattkt,  OnondagM,  Oneida$<t  Seneca$^  Cayugat,  and 
TWraromu.  The  first  five  were  a  long  time  allied,  and  known  as  the  Five  Natiofu.  They  were  joined 
by  the  TWcaroros  of  North  Carolina  in  1714,  and  from  that  time  the  confederation  was  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Six  Nations,  Their  great  council  fire  was  in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onondagas,  by  whom  it 
was  always  kept  burning.  This  confederacy  was  a  terror  to  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  extended  its  con. 
qoeala  even  as  Cur  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  waged  war  against,  and  nearly  exterminated,  the  once  pow- 
erful Catawbas.  When,  in  1744,  the  Six  Nations  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  insisted 
no  the  cotttiDuanee  of  a  free  war-path  through  the  ceded  territory. 
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the  French,  they  are  men — they  are  fortifying  every  where ;  but,  we  are  aahamed  to  lay  it, 
yoQ  are  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortificatiouB."* 

The  head  of  Lake  George  was  the  theater  of  a  terrible  masBacre  in  1757.  Lord  Loa- 
don,  a  man  of  no  energy  of  character,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  requifiites  for  a  military 
leader,  was  appointed  that  year  governor  of  Virginia,  and  oommander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  feroes  in  North  America.  A  habit  of  proorastinatioii,  and  his  utter  indecision, 
thwarted  all  his  active  intentions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and,  ailer  wasting  the  whole  season  in 
getting  here  and  preparing  to  do  something,  he  was  recaUed  by  Pitt,  then  prime  minister, 
who  gave  as  a  reason  for  appointing  Lord  Amherst  in  his  place,  that  the  minister  never 
heard  from  him,  and  could  not  tell  tphat  he  tpas  doing.* 

Opposed  to  him  was  the  skilliul  and  active  French  commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
who  sncoeeded  Dieskao.  Early  in  the  spring  he  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
ii«^K  16,  Henry.  He  passed  up  Lake  George  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  landed  stealthily  behind 
1757.  Long  Point,  and  the  next  aflemoon  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort.  A  part  of 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defense,  and  Montcalm  succeeded  only  in  burning  some  build- 
ings and  vessels  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  at  the  fort.*  He  returned  to  Tiooa- 
deroga,  at  which  post  and  at  Crown  Point  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  nine 
thousand  men,  including  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  in  July  prepared  for  another  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  William  Henry. 

Greneral  Webb,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  £dwaid 
with  four  thousand  men.  He  visited  Fort  William  Henry  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Major  Putnam,  and  while  there  he  sent  that  officer  with  eighteen 
Rangers  down  the  lake,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  Champlain.  They  were 
discovered  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed,  for  the  islands  at  the  enhance  of  N<Nrtb- 
west  Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and  Indians.  Putnam  returned,  and  begged  Gren- 
end  Webb  to  let  him  go  down  with  his  Hangers  in  full  force  and  attack  them,  but  he  was 
allowed  only  to  make  another  recQunoissance,  and  bring  off  two  boats  and  their  crews  which 
he  left  fishing.  The  enemy  gave  chase  in  canoes,  and  at  times  nearly  surrounded  them, 
but  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

Webb  caused  Putnam  to  administer  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  his  Rangers  respecting  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  escort  him  back  immediately  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  order  was  so  repugnant  to  Putnam,  both  as  to  its  perfidy  and  unsoldierly  char- 
acter, that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  "  I  hope  your  excellency  does  not  intend 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  should  the  enemy  presume  to  land."  Webb 
coolly  and  cowardly  replied,  *'  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  here  ?"  The  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  cruelly  concealed  from  the  garrison,  and  under  his  escort  the  general  re- 
turned to  Fort  Edward.  The  next  day  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe  with  a  regiment  to.re-ea- 
force  and  to  take  command  of  the  garrison  at  Lake  George. 

Montcalm,  with  more  than  nine  thousand  men,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  landed 

^  Reported  for  the  OtntUmen^s  Magazine^  LoDdon,  1755. 

'  This  b  asserted  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  Aatobiography  (Sparks's  Life,  219),  where  he  gives  an  anec- 
dote illustrative  of  the  character  of  London.  Franklin  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  in  New  York,  where 
be  met  a  Mr.  Innis,  who  had  brought  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  from  Governor  Denny,  and  was  awaiu 
ing  his  IcNrdship's  answer,  promised  the  following  day.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  met  Innis,  and^expreased 
lus  surprise  at  his  speedy  return.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone,  and  averred  that  he  had  c^ed  at  Loodaa^a 
office  every  morning  during  the  fortnight,  but  the  letten  were  not  yet  ready.  **  Is  it  possible,"  said  Frank* 
lin,  "  when  he  is  so  great  a  writer  ?  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire."  **  Yes,"  said  Innis,  ^*  bat  ha 
is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  always  on  honebaeky  but  never  ride»  forward^ 

*  The  garrison  and  f(»t  were  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant  Stark,  who^  in  the  absence  of  Rogera, 
had  command  of  the  Rangers,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Irishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  he 
overheard  some  of  these  planning  a  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  (the  foUovring  day).  He  ordered  the  satler 
not  to  issue  spirituous  liquors  the  next  day  without  a  written  order.  When  applied  to  he  pleaded  a  lame 
wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing,  and  his  Rangers  were  kept  sober.  The  Irish  in  the  regular  regiments 
got  drunk,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Af  ontcalm  anticipated  this,  and  planned  his  attack  on  the  night 
of  St.  Patrick's  day.     Stark,  with  his  sober  Rangers,  gallantly  defended  and  saved  the  fort. 
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at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  beleaguered  the  garraoii,  consiBtiiig  of  lees  than  three  thousand 
men./  He  sent  in  proposals  to  Monroe  for  a  surrender  of  the  Sort,  urging  his  humane  desire 
to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  a  stubborn  resLstance  would  assuredly  cause.  Monroe,  con- 
fidently expecting  re-enforcements  from  Webb,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposab.  The 
French  then  commenced  the  siege,  which  lasted  six  consecutive  days,  without  much  slaugh- 
ter on  either  side.  Expresses  were  frequently  sent  to  Greneral  Webb  in  the  mean  while, 
imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and  indifierent  i^  his  camp  at  Fort  Edward.  Gen- 
end  Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march,  with  Putnam  and  his  Rangers,  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  Webb  recalled 
them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monroe,  saying  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  and  advising 
him  to  surrender.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  and  gave  him  great  joy,  for 
he  had  been  informed  by  some  Indians  of  the  movements  of  the  provincials  under  Johnson 
and  Putnam,  who  represented  them  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Alarmed 
at  this,  Montcalm  was  beginning  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  preparatory  to  a  re- 
treat, when  the  letter  fhnn  the  pusillanimous  Webb  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  once  sent  it 
in  to  Monroe,  with  proposals  fi>r  an  immediate  surrender. 

Monroe  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  two  of  his  cannon  had  bursted,  and  his  ammu- 
nition and  stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  promise  of  proteetion,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  preparatory  to  being  es- 
oorted  to  Fort  Edward.* 

The  savages,  two  thousand  warriors  in  number,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, for  they  were  induced  to  serve  in  this  expedition  by  a  promise  of  plunder.'  This  was 
denied  them,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  As  soon  as  the  last  man 
left  the  gate  of  the  fort,  they  raised  the  hideous  war-whoop,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  terrible,  and  the  French  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  perfidy  of  their  alhes.  They  refused  interference,  withheld  the  prom- 
ised escort,  and  the  savages  pursued  the  poor  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  half  way  to 
Fort  Edward.^  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  butchered  or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Montcalm  utterly  disclaimed  all  connivance,  and  declared  his  inability  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre without  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  But  it  left  a  deep  stain  npoa  his 
otherwise  hmnane  character,  and  the  indignation  excited  by  the  event  aroused  the  English 
colonists  to  more  united  and  vigorous  action. 

Montcalm  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  every  thing  connected  with  the  forti*  Angnat  9, 
fieation.  Major  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  Rangers  from  Fort  Edward  ^'^'^' 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Montcalm,  reached  Lake  George  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
left  the  shore,  and  truly  awful  was  the  scene  there  presented,  as  described  by  himself :  "  The 
ibrt  was  entirely  demolished ;  the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still  burning, 
the  smoke  and  stench  ofiensive  and  sufibcating.  Innumerable  fragments,  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were  still  firying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying  fires. 

^  The  place  where  Montcalm  landed  is  a  little  north  of  the  Lake  House,  at  Caldwell,  and  aboat  a  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  fort. 

'  It  was  stipulated,  1st.  That  the  garrison  should  march  oat  with  their  arms  and  baggage;  2d.  Should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for 
a  term  of  eighteen  months ;  3d.  The  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  French  ; 
4th.  That  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  Montcalm,  and  should 
be  pennitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were  recovered. 

*  Dr.  Belknap. 

*  The  defile  through  which  the  English  retreated,  and  in  which  so  many  were  slfughtered,  is  called  the 
Bloody  Defile.  It  is  a  deep  gorge  between  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  and  the  high  range 
of  hills  northward,  called  the  French  Mountain.  In  excavations  for  the  plank  road  near  the  defile  a  large 
Bomber  of  skeletons  were  eidiumed.  I  saw  the  skull  of  one,  which  was  of  an  enormous  size,  at  least  one 
third  larger  than  any  other  human  head  I  ever  saw.  The  occipital  portkm  exhibited  a  long  fracture,  evi- 
dently flBade  by  a  tomahawk. 
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Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  ■calping-knirea  and  tomatutwkt  in  all  the  wantonnen  of  Indian 
fierceneaa  and  barbarity,  weie  every  where  lo  be  teen.  More  than  one  hundred  women, 
butchered  and  shookiogly  mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  itiU  weltering  in  their  goie.  Der- 
aatatioa,  barbarity,  and  horror  every  where  appeared,  and  the  apeotacle  presented  wu  too 
diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  endured  or  described." 

Fort  William  Henry  wa«  never  rebuilt.  Upon  an  eminence  abont  a  mile  aouthea«t  of  it, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  Fort  George  waa  erected,  but  it  waa  never  a  (cene  of  very 
stirring  events.  A  little  south  of  Fort  George  was  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Gage, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  who  served  under  Lord  Amherst,  and  suoeeeded  hico  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  America  in  1760,  and  was  Governor  of  Masaaehtuetta  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.      Hardly  a  vestige  of  this  fort  can  now  be  seen. 

The  English,  under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  young  Lord  Howe,  quartered  at  Fort 
George  in  17SB,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
Seven  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thooaand  provincial  troops  were  there  assembled,  with  a 
Gne  train  of  artillery  and  all  neceaeary  military  atores,  the  largest  and  best-appointed  army 
yet  seen  in  America.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  embarked  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine 
hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  and  the  next  day  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  pushed  on  toward  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  events  which  befell  them 
there  I  shall  hereafter  write.      Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  present 

Toward  evening  the  rain  abated,  and,  accompanied  by  an  old  resident  shoemaker  as  guide, 
f  made  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  two  English  Ibrts.  The  elder  one  (Fort  William  Henry) 
■toed  directly  upon  the  lake  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  a  clear  mountain  stream  called  West 
Creek,  the  main  inlet  of  Lake  George.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but  a  few  moundi  and 
shallow  ditches,  so  leveled  and  filled  that  the  form  of  the  works  ean  not  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  road  along  the  lake  shore  passes  across  the  northeast  and  northwest  angles,  but  the  feat- 
ures of  the  past  are  hardly  tangible  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  A  httle 
Houthwest  of  the  fort,  at  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  or  Prospect  Hill,  is  a  level  clearing  called 
the  French  Field.  It  is  the  place  where  Dieskau  halted  and  disposed  his  troops  tor  action. 
Many  of  the  slain  were  buried  there  ;  and  I  saw  a  rough-hewn  atone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 
upon  which  waa  inscribed,  in  rude  charaoters,  "Jacques  Cortois,  1755." 

Fort  George,  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  over  several  acres,  was  situated  about  a 
mile  southeast  from  William  Henry,  upon  an  eminence  gently  sloping  back  from  the  lake. 
The  dark  limestone  or  black  marble,  such  as  is  found  at  Glenn's  Falls,  here  every  where 
approaching  near  the  sur&ce  or  protruding  above,  formed  a  aolid  foundation,  and  supplied 
ample  materials  for  a  fbrtrest.  A  quadrangular  citadel,  or  sort  of  castle,  was  built  within 
the  lines  of  breast-works,  and  the  ruina  of  this  constitute  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  fort.  I 
observed  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  the  barracks  and  other  buildings  ;  and  the  quanriea 
whenoe  materials  were  taken  for  the  buildings  and  ramparts  seem  almost  as  freah  as  if  just 
opened.  The  wall  of  the  citadel,  on  the  east- 
em  side  (the  lef^  of  the  picture),  is  now  about 
twenty  feet  high.  Within  the  ancient  area 
of  the  fort  there  is  just  sufficient  earth  to  nour- 
ish a  thick  growUi  of  dark  juniper  butheo, 
which,  with  the  black  rocks  and  crumbling . 
masonry,  presented  a  somber  aspect.  Both 
lurta  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  for 
ten  miles  north. 

The  indicationa  of  lair  weather  which  lured 
me  out  suddenly  disappeared,  and  before  I 
reached  the  Lake  House  the   heavy  clouds 

that  came  rolling  up  from  th«  aouth  poured  kdhi  or  tu  citadu.  or  Por  aumoL 

down  their  contents  copiously.     Dark  masses 
of  vapor  hovered  upon  the  mountains  that  begirt  the  lake,  and  abont  aunaet  the  tope  of  all 
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were  buried  ia  the  driving  miati.  We  wemed  to  be  completely  shut  up  withm  mighty 
priMn  vallfl,  and  early  in  the  evening  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thunder-peals  contributed 
to  produce  a  icene  of  singular  grandeur  and  awe.  In  the  midst  of  the  elemental  strife  the 
■team-boat  arrived  with  posaengera  from  Ticonderoga,  and  those  pleasure  leekeis  who  came 
in  her,  bedraggled  and  weaty,  were  capital  studies  for  an  artistic  Jeremiah  in  search  of  lam- 
entations personified.  But  an  excellent  supper,  in  dry  quarters,  soon  brought  the  sunshine 
of  gladness  to  every  face,  and  before  ten  o'clock  more  than  half  the  new-oomen  were  among 
the  liveliest  in  quadrille,  ootillion,  waltz,  or  gallopade. 

I  arose  the  next  morning  at  four.     The  scene  from  my  chamber  window  was  one  of  quiet 
beauty.     The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  lake,  without  a  ripple,  was  spread  out  before  me, 

"  A  glorioos  mirror  of  the  Almightj's  farm." 
The  east  was  all  glowing  with  the  sofl  radiance  of  approaching  sunlight,  giving  a  deeper 
gray  to  the  lofty  hlili  that  iutervened,  and  every  tree  was  musical  with  the  morning  song 
of  tite  birds. 

"  The  soDth  wind  «u  like  &  gentle  rriend, 

Parting  the  hair  so  Boftlj  OD  m;  brow. 

It  had  come  o'er  (he  gnrdeas,  and  the  flovers 

That  kissed  it  were  betn/ed ;  Tor  si  it  parted 

With  it!  invisible  Sngers  my  loose  hair, 

1  knew  it  bad  been  ttiQiog  with  the  rose 

And  stooping  to  the  riolet.     There  is  joj 

For  all  God's  creatures  in  it." 

Willis. 
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five  hundred  feet  high),  with  other 

their  very  sunimitfl.      By  the 

picture,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Wdliam  IKii 

directly  over  the  fla<:-stalT.  is  the  sil^  uf  Furt 

We  leA  this  fine  sununer  resort  in  the  steam-boat  William  Caldwell, 

at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool,  the  company  agree* 
able,  and  the  voyage  down  the  lake  delightful.  The  moimtain  shores,  the  deep  hays,  and 
ibe  Btunerous  islands  (said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  atunber  of  days  in  the 
year)  present  a  constant  variety,  and  all  that  the  eye  takes  in  on  every  side  is  one  vision  of 
beauty.  I  procured  a  seat  in  the  pilot's  room  aloft,  whence  I  had  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
«Ter.ohaiiging  panorama  of  the  take  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

The  fint  island  which  we  passed,  of  any  coiuiderable  size,  was  Diamond  Island,'  lying 


rhii  nanifl  was  given  it  on  acoonnt  of  the  number  and  beanly  of  the  quartz  cijstab  which  are  found 
it     la  shape  sod  briUiflncj  they  resemble  purs  diamonds. 
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directly  in  front  of  Dunham's  Bay.  Here  wu  a  depot  of  military  itoioa  for  Burgojne'a 
army  in  1777,  and  the  Kene  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  imall  garriaon  that  definded 
it  and  a  detachment  of  Americans  under  Colonel  Brown.  Between  the  actions  of  the  1 9tb 
of  September  and  7  th  of  October  at  Bemis's  Heights,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  body  of  New 
England  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyae  near  Lake  Cbamptain.  He  sent  Coloael  Brown 
with  a  (rtrong  division  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Ticondemga  and  the  posts  in  the  vicinity, 
and  thus  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Britiah  as  well  aa  their  supplies.  It  waa  a  servioe 
SapMidbcr  %  exactly  suited  to  Brown's  active  and  energetic  character,  and,  by  a  rapid  aad 
ITT).  stealthy  moTement  on  a  stormy  night,  he  surprised  and  captured  all  the  Brit- 

ish outposts  between  the  tanding-plaoe  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  main  fi>r- 
tress  at  Tioondeioga.  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Defiance,  the  French  lines,  and  a  block-house, 
with  an  armed  sloop,  two  hnndred  bateaux,  and  several  gua-boat«,  fell  into  his  hands.  Ha 
also  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  rsleaoed  one  hundred  Americans  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  retook  the  old  Continental  standard  which  St.  Clair  left  at  Ti- 
conderoga  when  he  evacuated  that  poet.  He  then  attacked  the  fortresg,  hut  its  walls  were 
impregnable,  and  he  withdrew. 

Flushed  with  success,  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  George,  and  in  the  vea- 
seU  they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond  Island.  The  little  garrison 
there  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  republicans  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  They 
then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  Dunham's  Bay,  where  they  burned  all  the 
veesels  they  had  captured,  and  returned  to  Lincoln's  camp. 

A  little  north  of  Diamond  Iriand  is  Long  Island,  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  Long 


Lom  PoDiT  uB  Vicmtn.' 
Point,  a  narrow,  fertile  strip  of  land  that  projects  far  into  the  lake  from  the  eastern  shore. 
The  estuary  between  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  the  mountains  is  Harris's  Bay,  the 
place  where  Montcalm  moored  his  bateaux  and  landed  on  the  16th  of  Marah,  1757. 

About  twelve  milee  from  Caldwell,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  is  Dome  Island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  the  tipper  portion  of  a  large  dome, 
with  an  arch  oa  regular  as  if  made  by  art.  This  island  was  the  shelter  for  Putnam's  men 
whom  he  Icfl  in  the  two  boats  while  be  informed  General  Webb  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
and  Indians  upon  the  two  islands  near  the  entrance  of  Northwest  Bay,  and  nearly  in  front 
of  the  landing^ilace  at  Bolton,  on  the  western  shore. 

Shelving  Kock,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  Tongue  Mountain,  a  hold,  rocky 
promontory  on  the  west,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  where  the  islands  are  so  numer- 
ous, varying  In  size  from  a  few  rods  to  an  acre,  that  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  channel  for 
a  steam-boat  to  pass  through.  A  little  north  of  Shelving  Rock  is  the  Black  MounUin,  iU 
summit  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  the  daHi  spruce,  and  its  sides 
robed  with  the  cedar,  fir,  pine,  and  tamarac.  There  the  wild  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cata- 
mount have  free  range,  for  the  hunter  seldom  toils  up  its  weaty  ascent. 

■  This  lillle  sketch  wu  taken  rrom  the  aleam-boiit,  near  (fae  soatb  end  oT  Long  blud,  whkh  sppenn  ■« 
tbc  foreground.  Long  Point  u  teen  in  the  center,  uid  od  (he  ngtit  are  Dunhaio'i  Baj  and  the  ncrtbani 
exiremitj  o(  the  French  MouBtain.     The  bighen  peak  as  the  left  is  Deer  PsMwe,  or  Bnek  Moantoio. 
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A  faw  milM  beyimd  the  eotmtce  to  the  Narrows,  aa  the  veatera  shore,  is  Another  fertile 
strip  of  land  projecting  into  the  Itike,  c&lled  Sab- 
bath Day  Point.  It  is  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  Uttle  village  of  Hafpie,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  pieturesque  scenery  imagina- 
ble. Here,  in  1756,  «  email  proTincial  force, 
pressed  by  a  party  of  Frenoh  and  Indiatu,  and 
SuiiTH  DiT  Point.  unable  to  escape  acrasa  the  lake,  made  a  defr- 

perate  reiigtanoe,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
considerable  ilaughter.  Here,  in  the  lummer  of  1 7S8,  General  Abercrombie,  with  his  line 
anny.  already  noticed  as  having  .'----- 

emiMrked  in  bateaux  and  whale- 
boats  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
landed  for  refreshments.  It  was 
jnst  at  dark,  on  a  sultry  Saturday 
ioiT  3.  evening,  when  the  troops 
'™-  debarked  and  spread  over 
die  beautiful  cape  for  a  few  houn' 
lepoM.  The  young  Lord  Howe, 
the  well-beloved  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  was  there,  and  call- 
ed around  hiai,  in  serious  consul- 
tation, tome  of  the  bravest  of  the 
yonthfiil  partisans  who  aocom- 
panied  the  expedition.  Captain 
Stark  (the  Revolutionary  gener 
al)  was  nvited  to  sup  w  th  him 
and  long  and  anx  uus  were  the 
inqmnes  the  young  nobleman 
made  i«speet  ng  the  fbrtrees  of 
Tconderoga  and  U  outposts, 
which  they  were  about  to  assail 
a*  if  a  presentiment  of  personal 
disaster  posscMed  his  mmd 

It  was  after  midnight  when 
the  whole  armament  moved  slow- 
ly down  the  lake,  and  it 


Laki  CiuMn_uH. 


on  the  Sabbath  morning  before  they  reached  the  landing- 
plaoe  at  the  foot  of  it.'  The  scene  exhibited  by  this  strong  and  well-armed  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  was  very  imposing.  ■■  The  order  of  march,"  says  Major  Rogers,  «  exhibited 
a  splendid  military  show."  Howe,  in  a  large  boat,  led  the  van  of  the  flotilla.  He  was 
aecompanied  by  a  guard  of  Rangers  and  boatmen.  The  regular  troops  occupied  the  center 
and  the  proviaciaJs  the  wings.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry,  and  not  a  breeze  ruffled  the 
dark  waters  as  they  slept  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.     Their  oars  were  muf- 


■  EipUnation  of  Um  rerercDooi  :  1.  Fort  Tioonderoga.  2.  Fort  Hove.  3.  Mount  DeOsnce.  4. 
Honot  ladepsndenoe.  5.  ViUage  of  Aleuutdria.  T.  Black  Point.  B.  Janipar  Iiluid.  9.  Anthoe;'* 
Num.  10.  M'DonaU'i  Bay.  11.  Ri^en'i  relreat  on  the  ice  to  Fort  William  Henry.  12.  Cot^'i  Id- 
aadL  13.  Scotch  Bonnet.  14.  Odell  Island.  15.  Bnok  Moantain  and  Raltlsuiaka  Den>.  16.  Shelv- 
ing Rock.  IT.  Phelps's  Point.  18.  Loog  Point.  19.  Loof;  Iiland.  20.  Dome  Idland.  21.  Disntood 
bland.  22.  Donham's  Bay.  23.  Harris'i  Bay.  24.  The  tonle  of  Dieakan  from  Skentiboraugh  to  Fort 
William  Heniy. 

*  It  being  early  on  Sunday  doming  wbeo  the  amy  left  the  point,  General  Abererornbie  named  the  plaoe 
SaUath  Day  Point.     The  little  *ketch  here  given  vs*  taken  from  the  stMun-lMat,  half  a  mile  above,  look* 
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fled ;  and  to  sUeDlly  did  they  move  on  in  the  daxkaeBs,  that  not  a  acout  upon  the  hilla  ob- 
Eerred  them.  Day  dawned  juat  lU  they  were  abreast  of  the  Blue  Mountaiii,  four  miles 
from  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  iint  intimation  which  the  outpoets  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
there,  had  of  the  approach  of  the  EDgliak  was  the  full  blaze  of  red  uniforms  which  burst 
upon  their  sight  as  the  British  army  swept  around  a  point  and  prepared  to  land. 

At  Sabbath  Day  Point  a  party  of  Americui  militia  of  Saratoga  countjr  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  Tories  and  Indians  in  1776.     Both  were  scouting  parties,  and  came  upon  each 
other  unexpectedly.     The  Americans  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  killed  and  wounded  about 
forty.     Tlwre  are  now  a  few  buildings  upon  the  point,  and  the  more  peaceful  heroism  of 
the  culturist,  in  conflict  with  the  unkindnesi  of  nature,  is  beautifying  and  enriching  it. 
On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  miles  northward  of  the  little  village  of  Hague,  ia 
Rogen'i  Rook,  or  Rogers's  Slide.     The  lake 
is  here  quite  narrow,  and  huge  masses  of  Toeka, 
■ome  a  hundred  feet  high,  are  piled  ia  wild 
■     -        _  ,    ~  confusion  on  every  side.     The  irtiole  height 

of  Rogers's  Rock  is  about  four  hundred  feet, 
and  the  "  slide,"  almost  a  smooth  sur&ce,  with 
a  descent  on  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  meridian,  is  two  hundred  leet. 
This  hill  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that 
irom  its  summit  Major  Rogers,  commander  of 
a  corps  of  Rangers,  escaped  from  Indian  pur- 
suers. With  a  small  party  who  were  recon- 
noitering  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1758,  he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  Indians.  He  was  equipped 
with  snow-shoes,  and  eluded  purauit  until  he  came  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Aware 
that  they  would  follow  his  track,  he  descended  to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  and,  outing 
his  knapsack  and  his  haversack  of  provisions  down  upon  the  ice,  slipped  ofi"  his  snow-shoes, 
and,  without  moving  them,  turned  himself  about  and  put  them  on  bis  feet  again.  He  then 
retreated  along  the  sonthem  brow  of  the  rock  several  rods,  and  down  a  ravine  he  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  lake  below,  snatched  up  his  pack,  and  fled  on  the  ice  to  Fort  G«orge. 
The  Indians,  in  the  mean  while,  coming  to  the  spot,  saw  the  two  tracks,  both  apparently 
approaching  the  precipice,  and  concluded  that  two  persons  had  cast  themselves  down  the 
rock  nther  than  fall  into  their  hands.  Just  then  they  saw  the  bold  leader  of  the  Rangers 
making  his  way  across  the  ice,  and  believing  that  he  had  slid  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
rock,  considered  him  (as  did  the  Indiaits  Major  Putnam  at  Fort  Miller)  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit.' 

In  consequence  of  a  detention  at  Bolton,  we  did  not  teach  the  landing-place  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  until  noon.  Within  a  mile  of  the  landing  is  a  small  idand  covered  with  shrub- 
bery,  called  Prisoners'  Island,  where  the  French,  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  kept  their  En- 
gli^  captives  who  were  taken  in  that  vicinity.     The  first  party  confined  there  easily  es- 

'  Tbii  iketcb  ii  Ironi  the  hke,  ■  liiile  loath  of  Cook'i  Point,  Men  jost  over  the  boat  on  the  left  Iiiun»- 
disteJy  beyood  is  seen  the  aiiiootb  rock.  Nearly  opposite  the  "slide"  is  Anthooy's  Nose,  a  high,  rocky 
promontory,  having  the  appearance  of  >  human  nose  ia  shape  when  viewed  from  a  particnUr  point. 

*  Major  Rogen  wu  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Dumbarton,  ui  New  Hampdiire. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  party  of  Rangers  in  1TS5,  and  with  them  did  si^al  servioe  to  Ibe 
British  canM.  In  1759  he  tna  sent  by  General  Amherst  from  Crown  Point  to  destroy  tbe  Indian  Tillage 
ofSt.  Francis.  He  alterwanl  served  in  the  Cherokee  war.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  govemor  of  HicbilK- 
mackinso.  He  was  accused  of  coonructiTe  treason,  and  was  sent  in  irons  to  Montreal  for  trial.  In  1 76S 
he  went  to  England,  was  presented  to  the  king,  bat  soon  afterward  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  letnmed 
(0  America,  and  in  the  Revolution  took  np  arms  for  tbe  king.  In  1 7TT  he  retomed  to  England,  wfaere  be 
died.  Hii  name  was  oo  the  prMcriptioa  list  of  Tories  ioclnded  in  the  act  of  New  Hampahire  against  them, 
in  1778.  His  jonmal  of  the  French  War,  Bnt  pablisbed  at  London  in  1763,  was  repuhlistaed  at  Cooconl 
in  1831 
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caped,  in  conseqneiice  of  the  careleasDesa  of  the  victon  in  not  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  on  one  side  is  fordable.  A  small  guard  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  and,  as 
soon  aa  the  main  body  of  the  French  had  retreated,  the  English  prisoners  loaded  from  the 
island  and  escaped. 

Directly  west  of  this  island  is  Howe's  Landing,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  with  the 
▼an-guard  of  Abercrombie'sarmy  first  landed,  the  outlet,  a  mile  below,  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  British  force  debarked  here  on  the  morning  after  leaving  Sab- 
bath Day  Point,  and  before  noon  the  Rangers  under  Rogers  and  Stark  were  pushing  j^^-  ^^ 
forward  toward  Ticonderoga,  as  a  flank  or  advance-guard  to  clear  the  woods,  while  ^'^^* 
the  main  army  pressed  onward. 

The  distance  from  the  steam-boat  landing  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  four  miles.  We  found 
vehicles  in  abundance  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  prepared  to  carry  passengers  with  all  their 
baggage,  from  a  clean  dickey  only  to  a  four-feet  trunk,  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  my  favorite  seat  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  coachman's  perch.  At  the  Lake 
House  we  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  Catskills, 
whose  love  of  travel  and  appreciation  of  nature  made  her  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of  th&  most 
agreeable  companions  imaginable.  She  fiiirly  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Lake  Grcorge,  not 
exhibited  in  the  simpering  lip-sentimentality,  borrowed  from  the  novelist,  which  so  often 
annoys  the  sensible  man  when  in  the  midst  of  mere  fashionable  tourists,  but  in  hearty,  in- 
telligent, and  soul-stirring  emotions  of  pleasure,  which'  lie  far  deeper  in  the  heart  than  mor- 
tal influence  can  fathom,  and  which  gleam  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  face.  While  others 
were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  complexions  in  the  sun,  or  of  crumpling  their  smooth  dresses  or 
fine  bonnets,  she  bade  defiance  to  dust  and  crowds,  for  her  brown  linen  "  sack,"  with  its 
capacious  pockets  for  a  guide-book  and  other  accessories,  and  her  plain  sun-bonnet  gave  her 
no  uneasiness  ;  and  her  merry  laughter,  which  awoke  ringing  ^hoes  along  the  hills  as  she, 
too,  mounted  the  coachman's  seat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  landscape,  was  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure.  We  rambled  with  herself  and  brother  that  aflemoon  over  the  ruins 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  evening  parted  con4)any.  We  hope  her  voyage  of  life  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  joyous  as  those  few  hours  which  she  spent  that  day,  where, 

*'  In  the  deepest  core 
Of  the  free  wilderness,  a  crystal  sheet 
Expands  its  mirror  to  the  trees  that  crowd 
Its  moontain  borders.** 

The  road  from  the  foot  of  Lake  George  to  Fort  «  Ty"  is  hilly,  but  the  vaiied  scenery 
makes  the  ride  a  pleasant  one.  We  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  twice  ;  first  at  the  Upper 
Falls,  where  stands  the  dilapidated  village  of  Alexandria,  its  industrial  energies  weighed 
down,  I  was  told,  by  the  narrow  policy  of  a  "  lord  of  the  manor"  residing  in  London,  who 
owns  the  fee  of  all  the  land  and  of  the  water  privileges,  and  will  not  sell,  or  give  long  leases. 
The  good  people  of  the  place  pray  for  his  life  to  be  a  short  and  a  happy  one— a  very  gener- 
ous supplication.  From  the  high  ground  near  the  village  a  fine  prospect  opened  on  the  east- 
ward ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  removed,  the  cultivated  farms  and  pleasant 
villages  of  Vermont  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the  blue  Une  of  the  Greea  Mountains  in  the 
&r  distance,  were  spread  out  before  us. 

The  second  or  Lower  Falls  is  half  way  between  the  two  lakes,  and  here  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  A  bridge  and  a  saw-mill  were  there  many  years  before  the 
Revolution  ;  and  this  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  crossed  the 
stream  and  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  toward  the  French  lines,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond.  We  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  near  the  fort  at  one  o'clock,  dined,  and  with  a  small 
party  set  off  immediately  to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in 
America.  Before  noticing  its  present  condition  and  appearance,  let  us  glance  at  its  past 
history. 

Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheonderoga,  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  Sounding  toa- 
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ten,  and  vtm  applied  by  the  Indiuu  to  the  rushing  wat«n  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  at 
the  falls.  The  Frenob,  who  fint  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (Fort  St.  Frederic),  ertab- 
liihed  thenuelves  upon  thia  peninsula  in  1755,  and  the  next  year  they  bt^an  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fertren,  which  they  called  Fort  CariUon.'  The  Indian  name  was  gnnerally 
applied  to  it,  and  by  that  only  was  it  known  from 
the  eloae  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763.* 

The  peninsula  is  elevated  more  than  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  lake,  and  contains  about  five 
hundred  acres.  Nature  and  art  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Water  was  upon  three  aides,  and  a  deep 
swamp  extended  nearly  acroK  the  fourth.  Within 
a  mile  north  of  the  ibrtreas  intienchmenta  were 
thrown  up,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  eaoh  side  of  the  road,  and  axe  known  aa  the 
French  lines.  The  whole  defenses  were  cocupleled 
bythe  erection  ofa  breast-work  nine  feet  high,  npoa 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  between  the  swamp 
Bod  the  outlet  of  Lake  George ;  and  before  the 
breast-work  was  a  strong  abatis. 

Here,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  French  under  Montcalm, 
kawanz,    preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry.     It  oontinned  to  be  the  head- 
1'^.       quarters  of  that  general  until  Quebec  was  threatened  by  an  expedition  under  Wolfi^ 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  abandoned  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  mustered 
all  his  forces  at  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 

Montcalm  commanded  a  foroe  of  four  thousand  men  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abercratnbie 
approached,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  three  thou- 
sand troops  under  M,  de  Levi.  The  English  commander  was  advised  of  this  ex- 
pected re-enforcement  of  the  garrison,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  works.  His  army  moved  Ibrward  in  three  columns ;  but  so  dense  was  the  foreat 
that  covered  the  whole  country,  that  their  progress  was  slow.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
suitable  guides,  and  in  a  short  time  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  They  presoed 
steadily  forward,  and  the  advanced  poet  of  the  French  (a  breast-work  of  logs)  was  set  fin  to 
by  the  enemy  themselvea  and  abandoned.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  Abererombie's  lieutenant, 
or  second  in  command,  led  the  advanced  oolnmn  ;  and  as  they  pressed  onward  after  crossing 
the  bridge,  Uiyor  Putnam,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  advanced  as  a  scouting  party  to 
looonnoiter.  Lord  Howe,  eager  to  make  the  fint  attack,  proposed  to  accompany  Putnam, 
but  the  major  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  saying.  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  lose  of  roy  life 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance  to  thia 
army."  The  answer  was,  "  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me.  I  am 
determined  to  go,'"  They  dashed  on  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  who  had  retreated  from  the  first  breast-works,  and,  with- 
out a  guide  and  bewildered,  were  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  lines.  A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  and  at  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe,  another  officer,  and  several  privates  wers 


',%' 


*  Thii  (ortresa  wu  Mronftlj  baill.  Its  valli  aiid  barraoks  were  of  limestooo,  and  ereij  thiog  aboot  h 
ms  done  in  the  most  mbaUntial  maiiDer, 

Ex^mation  of  Uu  gromtd  plan  ;  a,  entnmce  and  wicket  gate  )  b,  ctHUiIencvp  tweotj  feet  wmIb  ;  c  r, 
NUtioiu ;  d,  aDder-groand  room  end  oveni ;  iiti,  barracks  and  officera'  quarters  ;  f,  coart  or  parad*. 
I^roaod  ;  f  g,  tranch  or  covert- va;,  aiiteen  feet  vide  and  ten  feet  deep  )  A,  the  place  wbere  Ethan  Allen 
lad  hi*  men  entered  bjr  a  ooTert-way  from  tbe  oataide. 

>  Hampbrej'*  Life  of  PntDsn. 
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Fight  wtoh  the  French,  and  Death  of  Howe.  Attack  on  Ticooderoga,  and  Defeat  of  the  EogUah.  Other  Expeditioni^ 

killed.'  The  French  were  repalsed  with  a  losa  of  three  hundred  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  The  English  columns  were  so  much  broken,  confused,  and 
fatigued,  that  Aberorombie  marched  them  back  to  the  landing-place  on  Lake  George,  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bradstreet  advanced  and  took  pos- 
sessioii  of  the  saw-mills,  near  the  present  village  of  Tioonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned. 

Aberorombie  sent  an  engineer  to  reconnoiter,  and  on  his  reporting  that  the  works  were 
unfinished  and  might  easily  be  taken,  the  British  troops  were  again  put  in  motion  toward 
the  fortress.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the  French,  who  were  completely  sh^-  jg|.  ^ 
tered  behind  their  breast-works,  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them,  but  ^^^ 
they  pressed  steadily,  forward  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  determined  to  assault  the  works,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  them  by  sword  and  bayonet.  They  found  them  so  well  defended  by  a 
deep  abatis,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  them ;  yet,  amid  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  continued  lor  four  hours  striving  to  cut  their  way  through  the  limbe  and 
bushes  to  the  breast-works  with  their  swords.  Some  did,  indeed,  mount  the  parapet,  but 
in  a  moment  they  were  slain.  Scores  of  Britons  were  mowed  down  at  every  discharge  of 
cannon.  Perceiving  the  rapid  reduction  of  his  army,  Aberorombie  at  last  sounded  a  retreat ; 
and,  without  being  pursued  by  the  French,  the  English  fell  back  to  their  encampment  at  the 
feci  of  Lake  Greorge,  from  which  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Albany. 
The  English  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Never  did  troops  show  bolder  courage  or  more  obstinate  persistence  against  fearful  obstacles. 
The  whole  army  seemed  emulous  to  excel,  but  the  Scotch  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John 
Murray  was  ibremost  in  the  conflict,  and  sufiered  the  severest  loss.  One  half  of  the  privates 
and  twenty-five  officers  were  slain  on  the  spot  or  badly  wounded.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Abercrombie  changed  his  plans.  He  dispatched  General  Stanwix  to  build  a  fort  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  county. 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  at  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  was  ordered,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
mostly  provincials,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Fron- 
tenae,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  now  stands ;  and  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  returned  to  Albany.* 

While  misfortunes  were  attending  the  English  under  the  immediate  command  of  Aber- 
crombie, and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  were  gaining  strength  on  the  lake,  a 
British  force  was  closely  beleaguering  Louisbuig,  on 'the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  the  strongest  fortification  in  America,  and  the  rallying  point 
of  French  power  on  this  Continent.     Early  in  1758  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from       ^ 

^  George,  Lord-7iacoiuit  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  £.  Scrope,  second  Viscoiuit  Howe  in  Ireland. 
He  commanded  five  thousand  British  troops  which  landed  at  Halifax  in  1757,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
next  year  aoooropanied  General  Aberorombie  against  Ticonderoga.  Alluding  to  his  death,  Mante  ob> 
•enres,  *'  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire.*'  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and,  in  order 
to  accommodate  himself  and  his  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  cot  his  hair  short,  and  fashioned 
his  clothes  for  activity.  Hts  troops  followed  his  example,  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  aool  of  Aberorombie's 
army.  He  was  in  the  thirty-fonrth  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  character,  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Captain  (afterward  general)  Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Howe,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  employed  in  the  commissary  department,  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  young  nobleman's  re- 
mains to  Albany  and  bury  them  with  appropriate  honors.  They  were  placed  in  a  vault,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  daughter  of  Generd  Schuyler  (Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego)  that  when,  many  years  afterward, 
the  coffin  was  opened,  his  hair  had  grown  to  long,  flowing  locks,  and  was  very  beautiful. 

*  General  James  Aberorombie  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  Scotch  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
isigaal  services  on  the  Continent,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  1758  fifty  thousand  troops 
were  placed  under  his  command  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  with  him  to  America  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  all 
that  the  French  had  taken  from  the  English.  He  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Loudon,  but  was  not  much 
wperior  to  the  earl  in  activity  or  military  skill.  He  was  superseded  by  Amherst  after  his  defeat  at  Ticon- 
deroga, and  in  the  spring  of  1759  he  returned  to  England. 
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of  LoQMbqi^         Prepantioiia  for  die  Cooqoett  of  Caiuda.        Captore  of  Tleooderogs  ad  Ctoitb  PoiaC. 

TTalifc-r,  Acadia,'  with  forty  aimed  vessels,  bearing  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men 
under  General  Amherst.  Greneral  Wolfe  was  second  in  command  ;  and  in  appointing  that 
jDfong  soldier  to  a  post  so  important,  Pitt  showed  that  sagacity  in  correctly  appreciating 
character  lor  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  the  whole  armament  reached 
the  shore  on  the  8th.     The  French,  alarmed  at  such  a  formidable  force,  called  in  their  out- 
posts, dismantled  the  royal  battery,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat.     But  the  vigilance  and  act- 
ivity of  Wolfe  prevented  their  escape.     He  passed  around  the  Northeast  Harbor, 
and  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape,  from  which  well-directed  shots  soon  si- 
lenced the  guns  of  the  smaller  batteries  upon  the  island.     Hot  shots  were  also  poured 
into  the  small  fleet  of  French  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  three 
of  them  were  burned.     The  town  was  greatly  shattered  by  the  active  artilleiy  ;  the  vessels 
which  were  not  consumed  were  dismantled  or  simken ;  and  several  breaches  were 
made  in  the  massive  walls.     Certain  destruction  awaited  the  garrison  and  citizens, 
and  at  last  the  fortress,  together  with  the  town  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  £d- 
^        ward's)  Island,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  capitulation. 
The  skill,  bravery,  and  activity  of  General  Amherst,  exhibited  in  the  capture  of  Louia- 
burg,  gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and  commended  him  to  Pitt,  who,  the 
next  year,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  America,  in  place  of  the  less  active  Aber- 
crombie.     So  much  did  Pitt  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  ability,  that  he  clothed  him  with 
discretionary  powers  to  take  measures  to  make  the  complete  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign.     His  plans  were  arranged  upon  a  magnificent  scale.     Appreciating  the 
services  of  Wolfe,  one  expedition  was  placed  under  his  command,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  attack  Quebec.     General  Prideaux  was  sent  with  another  expedition  to  capture  the 
strong-hold  of  Niagara,  while  Amherst  himself  took  personal  command  of  a  third  expedition 
against  the  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain.     It  was  arranged  for  the  three  annies  to  form  a 
junction  as  conquerors  at  Quebec.     Prideaux,  after  capturing  the  fort  at  Niagara,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal  and  the  posts  below,  and  Am- 
herst was  to  push  forward  afler  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the 
Kichelieu  or  Sorel  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Amherst  collected  about  eleven  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward  and  its  vicinity,  and, 
moving  cautiously  along  Lake  Champlain,  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  appeared 
before  Ticonderoga  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  met  with  no  impediments  by  the  way, 
and  at  once  made  preparations  for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regular  siege.  The  gar- 
rison were  strong,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  had  not  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  advancing  English,  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  fled  to  Crown  Point.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  or  a  sword  crossed ;  and  the  next  day  Am- 
herst marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  He  at  once  set  about  repairing  and  en- 
larging it,  and  also  arranging  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  learned  firom  his  scouts  that  they  had  abandoned  that  post  also,  and 
fled  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  in  the  Bichelieu  or  Sorel.  Of  his  operations  in  that 
direction  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

*  Acadia  was  the  anoient  name  of  the  whole  comitry  now  coropreheoded  within  the  boondaries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 
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TleooderogA  uad  its  Atioeiatioiifl. 


Visit  to  the  Rnlna  of  tfao  Fort 


A  liTing  Soldier  of  the  Reroltttion. 

» 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  I'm  not  romantic,  but,  apon  my  word, 

There  are  some  moments  when  one  oan*t  help  feeling 
As  if  his  heart's  chords  were  so  stronglj  stirred 

By  things  around  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 
A  little  music  in  his  soul  still  lingers. 
Whene'er  the  keys  are  touched  by  Nature's  fingers." 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 


ATURE  always  finds  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  harmoni- 
ously respondent  to  her  own  sweet  music  ;  and  when  her  mute  but  elo- 
quent language  weaves  in  with  its  teachings  associations  of  the  past,  or 
when,  in  the  midst  of  her  beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  history 
stands  hoary  and  oracular,  stoicism  loses  its  potency,  and  the  bosom  of 
the  veriest  churl  is  opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  of  sentiment. 
Broken  Arches  and  ruined  ramparts  are  always  eloquent  and  suggestive 
of  valiant  deeds,  even  where  their  special  teachings  are  not  comprehend- 
ed ;  but  manifold  greater  are  the  impressions  which  they  make  when  the 
patriotism  we  adore  has  hallowed  them.  To  impressions  like  these  the  American  heart  is 
plastic  while  tarrying  among  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga,  for  there  the  first  trophy  of  our  war 
for  independence  was  won,  and  there  a  soldier  of  the  British  realm  first  stooped  a  prisoner 
to  the  aroused  colonists,  driven  to  rebellion  by  unnatural  oppression. 

A  glimpso  from  the  coach,  of  the  gray  old  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  '*  Ty,"  as  we  neared  the 
Pavilion,  made  us  impatient  as  children  to  be  among  them.  Our  own  curiosity  was  shared 
by  a  few  others,-  and  a  small  party  of  us  left  early  and  ascended  the  breast-works,  over  scat- 
tered firagments  of  the  walls,  and  eagerly  sought  out  the  most  interesting  localities,  by  the  aid 
of  a  small  plan  of  the  fort  which  I  had  copied  for  the  occasion.  Without  a  competent  guide, 
our  identifications  were  not  very  reliable,  and  our  opinions  were  as  numerous  and  diverse  as 
the  members  of  our  party.  We  were  about  to  send  to  the  Pavilion  for  a  g^ide  and  umpire, 
when  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  supported  by  a  rude  staQ*,  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  "  Order  of  Poverty,"  came  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  northern  line  of  barracks,  and  ofiered 
his  services  in  elucidating  the  confiised  subject  before  us.  He  was  kind  and  intelligent,  and 
I  lingered  with  him  among  the  ruins  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  relation  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  his  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  scene  around  us. 

Isaac  Rice  was  the  name  of  our  octogenarian  guide,  whose  form  and  features,  presented  upon 
the  next  page,  I  sketched  for  preservation.'  Like  scores  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  for 
freedom,  and  lived  the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  is  left  in  his  evening  twilight  to  depend 
apon  the  cold  friendship  of  the  world  for  sustenance,  and  to  feel  the  practical  ingratitude  of  a 
people  reveling  in  the  enjoyment  which  his  privations  in  early  manhood  contributed  to  secure 
He  performed  garrison  duty  at  Ticonderoga  under  St.  Clair,  was  in  the  field  at  Saratoga 
in  1777,  and  served  a  regular  term  in  the  army ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  lack  of  doc- 


^  Mr.  Rice  sat  down  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  gable  of  the  western  line  of  barracks  while  I  sketched  his 
person  and  the  scenery  in  the  distance.  He  is  leaning  against  the  wall,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance 
of  the  oorert-way  to  the  parade-ground,  through  which  Allen  and  his  men  penetrated.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  seen  the  wall  of  the  ramparts,  and  beyond  is  the  lake  sweeping  around  the  western  es^tremity  of 
Mount  Independence,  on  the  left  beyond  the  steam-boat.  For  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Independence  to  Ticonderoga,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  map,  ante  page  115. 
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omenta  or  eome  technical  error,  he  lost  hu  legal  title  to  a  peiui(»,  and  at  eigh^-fire  yeu« 
of  ago  that  feeble  old 
•oldier  w«a  obtaining  a 
precarioiu  nipport  tor 
himself  frum  the  free- 
will ofieringi  of  vision 
to  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
tress where  he  was  gar- 
risoned when  it  stood  in 
theprideof  ita  strength, 
before  Burgoyne  scaled 
the  heights  of  Mount 
Defiance.  He  is  now 
alone,  his  faiail;  and 
kindred  haTing  all  gone 
down  into  the  grave. 
His  elder  brother,  and 
the  last  of  hia  race,  who 
died  in  1838,  was  one 
of  tbe  little  band  who, 
under  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  surprised  and 
c^tnied  Fort  Ticoo- 
deroga  in  the  spring  of 
1775.  We  wiU  con- 
sider that  event  and 
its  consequences  before 
further  esatnining  the 
old  ruina  aronnd  u*. 

The  contempt  with 
which  the  loyal  and 
r«specti)il  addresses  «f 
the  firrt  Continental 
Congreta  of  1774  were  treated  by  the 
British  ministry  and  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament ;  the  harsh  measarea  adc^rted  by 
the  government  early  in  1775,  to  coerce 
the  coloaiBts  into  rabmission,  and  the 
methodical  tymmy  of  General  Gage 
to  arms  was  inevitable.  They  were  convinced,  also,  that  tbe  provinee  of  Quebec,  or  Caa- 
ada,  would  remain  loyal,'  and  that  there  would  be  a  place  of  rendcxvoua  for  Briti^  troops 
when  the  colonies  shoald  unite  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  strong  fortresMS  (tf  T^- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point  formed  the  key  of  all  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  the  vigilant  patriots  of  Maaaachusetts,  then  tbe  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  early 
peireived  the  neceaaity  of  securing  these  poets  the  moment  hoetilttiea  diould  oommenea. 
Early  in  Mairh,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Wanen,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Com- 
spondence  of  Boaton,  sent  a  aecTet  agent  into  Canada  to  aBC«rtain  tbe  opioioas  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  that  pioviuc*  concerning  the  great  questiooa  at  issue  and  the  momentous 


■  Od  tbe  I6th  of  Ortober,  1774,  tbe  Coogpren  adopted  an  additss  to  tbe  people  of  Canada,  recooatinit 
ibe  urirTmnoM  ibe  American  ndaniei  mflered  at  ibe  bands  of  tbe  parent  coonuy,  and  including  tbat  pfovim>« 
in  vlw  categaty  of  ibe  oppreoeil,  arging  tbem  to  affiliaie  in  a  coauaoa  resistance.  Bat  iu  LegislatiTe  As- 
<«nbljmaile  no  reapoow,  and  Congress  cmuUiKil  (beir  sileoce  inio a Degaiin. — J6<mmbofCoiigm*,i-.  Sh. 
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Eeport  of  the  nerat  Afsnt  Pltn  formod  in  Conneetieat  to  Captors  Tlcaodorofa.  Eicpedition  under  Ethan  AUen. 

^~^-^^^^^         '  111     ^^-^—1  ,^,,^^_^^^^^  ^^  ^  _^— ». 

eventfl  then  pending.  After  a  diligent  but  cautious  performance  of  his  delicate  task,  the 
agent  sent  word  to  them  from  Montreal  that  the  people  were,  at  best,  lukewarm,  and  ad- 
vised that,  the  moment  hostilities  commenced,  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  should  be  seized. 
This  advice  was  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  that  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  were  ready  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise.' 

Within  three  weeks  after  this  infinrmation  was  received  by  Adams  and  Warren,  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  occurred.  The  event  aroused  the  whole  country,  and  the  patriots  ^p^Q  ,9^ 
flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  all  quarters.  *  The  provincial  Assembly  ^^^ 
of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session,  and  several  of  its  members'  concerted  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  seize  the  munitions  of  war  at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  use  of  the  army  gathering  at 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury.  They  appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  to  raise  men  and  attempt  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  post.  One  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  from  the  provincial  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  plan  and  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  without  the  public  sanction 
of  the  Assembly,  but  with  its  full  knowledge  and  tacit  approbation.  Mott  and  Phelps  col- 
lected sixteen  men  as  they  passed  through  Connecticut ;  and  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
they  laid  their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  John  Brown  (the  latter  was  afterward  the 
Colonel  Brown  whose  exploits  on  Lake  Greoige  have  been  noticed),  who  agreed  to  join  them. 
Colonel  Easton  enlisted  volunteers  from  his  regiment  of  militia  as  he  passed  through  the 
oountry,  and  about  forty  had  been  engaged  when  he  reached  Bennington.  There  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  vigorous  frame,  upright  in  all  his  ways,  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  joined  the  expedition  with  his  Crreen  Mount- 
ain  Boy%^  and  the  whole  party,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  reached  Castleton,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Skenesborough,  or  Whitehall,  at  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  and  Allen  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
James  Easton,  second  in  command,  and  Seth  Warner,  third.  It  was  arranged  that  Allen 
and  the  principal  officers,  with  the  main  body,  should  march  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga ;  that  Captain  Herrick,  with  thirty  men,  should  push  on  to  Skenesborough,  and  cap- 
ture the  young  Major  Skene  (son  of  the  governor,  whd  was  then  in  England),  confine  his 
people,  and,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  might  find  there,  hasten  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham ; 

'  By  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  dake  of  York,  the  tract  in  America  called  New  York 
w«s  bounded  oo  the  east  by  the  Conneoticnt  River,  while  the  charters  of  Massachnsetts  and  Conneotioat 
gave  those  provinces  a  westward  extent  to  the  *^  South  Sea"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When,  toward  the 
middJa  of  the  last  century,  settlements  began  to  be  made  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  disputes 
arose,  and  the  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  was  finally  drawn,  by  mutual  agreement,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  line  as  its  western 
boaadary,  but  New  York  contested  the  claim  as  interfering  with  prior  grants  to  that  colony.  New  Hamp- 
Mie^  lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  these  disputes,  for  the  countiy  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  never  been  surveyed.  When  Benning  Wentworth  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  patents  for  unimproved  lands  within  his  province, 
and  in  1749  applications  were  made  to  him  for  grants  beyond  the  mountains.  He  gave  a  patent  that  year 
for  a  township  six  miles  square,  having  its  western  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  his  honor 
it  was  named  Bennington.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  remonstrated  against  this  grant,  yet 
Wentworth  continued  to  issue  patents ;  and  in  1754  fourteen  townships  of  this  kind  were  laid  out  and  set- 
tlements commenced.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  settlements  increased  tardily,  but  after  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  numerous  applications  for  grants  were  made ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  in  1763, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  townships  were  surveyed  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  these  were  termed 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  ChranU  became  so  violent  that 
military  organizations  took  place  in  the  latter  section  to  resist  the  civil  power  of  New  York,  and  about 
1772  the  military  thus  enrolled  were  first  called  Gretn  Mountain  Boy$  ;  among  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  whom  vrere  Ethan  and  Ira  AUen  and  Remember  Baker,  men  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.     See  Sparki^$  Lift  of  Ethan  JlUn^  and  Tkompton^t  Vermont,  part  ii. 

'  Anumg  these  were  Silas  Deane,  David  Wooster,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Edward  Stevens,  all  distin- 
guished men  during  the  Revolution. 
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and  that  Captain  Douglas  should  proceed  to  Panton,  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  secure  ev^ry 
boat  or  bateau  that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  joined  the  army  about  this  time,  doubtless  received  a  hint  of  this 
expedition  before  he  left  New  Haven,  for  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  with  the 
company  of  which  he  was  captain,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
proposed  a  similar  expedition  in  the  same  direction.  He  made  the  thing  appear  so  feasible, 
Ki^.  3^    that  the  committee  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal,  granted  him  a  colonel's  commission, 

1^5.  mid  g^YQ  iiijQ  ^e  chief  command  of  troops,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  namber, 
which  he  might  raise  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the  lake  fortresses.  Not 
doubting  his  success,  Arnold  was  instructed  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  arms  and  military  stores  that 
should  fall  into  his  possession.  He  was  also  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  of  gunpowder  and  leaden  balls,  one  thousand  flints,  and  ten 
horses,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  His  instructions  were  to  raise  men  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  but,  on  reaching  Stockbridge,  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  that 
another  expedition  had  anticipated  him,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  engage  a  few  officers  and  men  to  foUow  him,  and  then  hastened  onward  and 
Mny  9.    joined  the  other  expedition  at  Castleton.     I^e  introduced  himself  to  the  officers,  pulled 

1775.  a,  i)it  of  parchment  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  virtue  of  what  he  averred  was  a  superior 
commission,  as  it  was  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  claimed  the  supreme 
command.  This  was  objected  to,  for  he  came  single-handed,  without  officers  or  troops ; 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  who  were 
much  attached  to  Allen,  declared  that  they  would  shoulder  their  muskets  and  march  home 
rather  than  serve  under  any  other  leader.  Arnold  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  united 
himself  to  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  maintaining  his  rank,  but  having  no  conunand. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  Arnold  produced  no  change  in  the  plans,  and  Allen 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  during  the  night.  He  applied  to  & 
farmer  in  Shoreham,  named  Beman,  for  a  guide,  who  o^red  his  son  Nathan,  a  lad  who 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  within  the  fort,  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  way  that  led  to  or  within  the  fortress.^  But  a  serious  difficulty 
now  occurred.  They  had  but  a  few  boats,  and  none  had  been  sent  from  Skenesborough  or 
Mmjiq,    Panton.     The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  only  the  officers  and  ^ighty-three  men  had 

1775.  crossed  the  lake.  Delay  was  hazardous,  for  the  garrison,  if  aroused,  would  make 
stout  resistance.  Allen,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  wait  fi>r  the  rear  division  to  cross,  bat  to 
attack  the  fort  at  once.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  raiiks  upon  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pavilion  now  stands,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  briefly  harangned 
them ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  Arnold  by  his  side,  they  marched  quickly 
but  stealthily  up  the  height  to  the  sally  port.  The  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  the  com- 
mander, but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  within  the  fort  under  a  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  were  thus  guided  by  the  alarmed  fugitive  di- 
rectly to  the  parade  within  the  barracks.  There  another  sentinel  made  a  thrust  at  Easton, 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  Allea*s  sword  made  him  beg  for  quarter,  and  the  patriots 
met  with  no  further  resistance. 

As  the  troops  rushed  into  the  parade  under  the  covered  way,  they  gave  a  tremendous 
shout,  and,  filing  ofi*  into  two  divisions,  formed  a  line  of  forty  men  each  along  the  south- 
western and  northeastern  range  of  barracks.  The  aroused  garrison  leaped  fiom  their  pal- 
lets, seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  for  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  in- 
trepid New  Englanders.  At  the  same  moment  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow  as 
guide,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 


*  He  died  in  December,  1846,  in  Franklin  county,  New  York,  when  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  had 
lived  to  tee  oar  confederacy  increase  from  thirteen  to  thirty  states,  and  from  three  miilume  of  people  to 
twenty  mtUUmi. 
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of  the  garriflon,  and,  giving  three  loud  raps  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar power,  ordered  him  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  loud  shout  of  the  invaders  had  awakened  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  Allen  made  his  strange  demand.  Dela- 
place  appeared  in  shirt  and  drawers,  with  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over 
his  shoulder.  He  and  Allen  had  been  old  friends,  and,  upon  recognition,  the  captain  assumed 
boldness,  and  authoritatively  demanded  his  disturber's  errand.  Allen  pointed  to  his  men 
and  sternly  exclaimed,  "  I  order  you  instantly  to  surrender."  "  By  what  authority  do  you 
demand  it?"  said  Delaplace.  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"'  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  was 
about  to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. Delaplace  had  about  as  much  respect  for  the  "  Continental  Congress"  as  Allen  had 
for  "  Jehovah,"  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball  more  than 
either.  In  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  but  a  shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi- 
zation until  six  hours  afterward,'  and  its  '<  authority"  was  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  even 
by  the  patriots  in  the  field.  But  Delaplace  ordered  his  troops  to  parade  without  arms, 
the.  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  The  spoils  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer,  one  cohom,  ten  tons 
of  musket-balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints,  thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells,  a  ware-house  full  of  material  for  boat  building,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  ten 
casks  of  poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of  pork,  and 
some  beans  and  peas. 

Warner  crossed  the  lake  with  the  rear  division,  and  marched  up  to  the  fort  just  after  the 
surrender  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  and  all  had  breakfasted,  he 
was  sent  ofi*  with  a  detachment  of  men  in  boats  to  take  Crown  Point ;  but  a  strong  head 
wind  drove  them  back,  and  they  slept  that  night  at  Ticonderoga.  Another  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  1 2th,  and  both  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Arnold,  who  yielded  his  claims  to  supreme  command  at  Castleton,  assumed  control  the 
moment  the  fort  was  surrendered.  But  his  orders  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Connecticut 
Committee,*  of  semi-ofiScial  origin,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  interposed,  formally 
installed  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies,  and  authorized 
him  to  remain  as  such  until  the  Connecticut  Assembly  or  the  Continental  Congress  should 
send  him  instructions.  They  affirmed  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had  no  part 
in  the  transaction  ;  that  the  men  from  Pittsfield  were  paid  by  Connecticut ;  and  that  Arnold 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  volunteer.  Finding  his  conmiands  unheeded,  and  unwilling 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  afiect,  inimically,  the  public  good,  Arnold  again  yielded. 
He  sent  a  written  protest,  with  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. The  Connecticut  Committee  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  same  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Allen  was  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  directed  Arnold  not  to  in- 
terfere. He  soon  afterward  went  down  the  lake  to  seize  a  British  sloop  of  war  at  St.  John's, 
and  to  seek  other  occasions  where  glory  might  be  won  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  an  event  wholly  unlocked  for  by  the 

*  Aoeording  to  Mr.  Rico,  history  has  omitted  the  suffix  to  this  demand,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered a  necessary  clincher  to  all  solemn  averments.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times.  Rice^s 
brother  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Alien,  and  said  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  by  God^ 

'  The  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  at  ten  o'clock  that  day  (May  10th),  and 
^oae  PeTtoQ  Randolph  PraitUnt,  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary, 

*  One  of  the  conunittee,  Mr.  Phelps,  visited  the  fort,  in  disguise,  the  day  before  Alien  and  his  men  ar^ 
rived.  He  pretended  to  be  a  coantryman  wishing  to  be  shaved,  and,  while  looking  about  for  the  garrison 
barber,  observed  every  thing  careiully,  and  saw  the  dUapidation  of  the  walls  and  the  laxity  of  duty  and 
discipline,  particularly  as  to  sentineb. 
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Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  members  were  alarmed  at 
the  serious  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the  east  and  north,  for  as  yet  the  Americans  had  harbored  no 
distinct  thought  or  wish  derogatory  to  the  truest  loyalty.  They  were  aggrieved  by  the  rulers 
and  legislators  of  the-  parent  country,  and  were  earnestly  seeking  redress.  Ten  years  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  king  and  Parliament  to  exercise  righteousness  and  equity  towaid 
them,  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded  and  their  warnings  were  soofied  at  and  ^uiswered  by 
new  oppressions.  Yet  the  colonists  remained  loyal,  and  never  breathed  an  aspiration  for 
political  independence.  The  colonial  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people,  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation,  for  they  felt  proud  of  their  connection  with  the 
British  realm,  whose  government  was  then  among  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.' 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Champlain  reached  Congress,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove  the  canncm  and  stores  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  erect  a  strong  post  at  that  place.  They  also  directed  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be  taken,  *<  in  order,*'  as  the  dispatch 
said,  "  that  they  may  be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  latter^  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  over-.ruling  law  of  self-preservation.*'* 

The  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  who  met  in  Septeniber  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  they  exhibited  rare  firmness  of  purpose  in  tone  and  manner,  again 
and  again  avowed  their  loyalty,  and  made  most  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  redress  of  grievances.  And  those  of  the  Congress  in  session  when  the  firvt  hoa- 
tile  movements  on  Lake  Champlain  occurred,  while  they  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  & 
general  resort  to  arms  was  now  left  for  the  colonists,  resolved  to  make  firesh  appeab  to  the 
king  and  Parliament  before  taking  decidedly  o^ensive  steps  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  They 
felt  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  haughtiness  of  power  would  not  bend  so  long  as  its  pride 
was  wounded,  and  that  it  would  never  yield  to  an  agreement  for  a  reconciliation  upon  terms 
other  than  the  absolute  submission  of  the  insurgents.  Congress,  therefore,  correctly  re|»e- 
lenting  the  public  sentiment,  resolved  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  free  men  and  loyal  subjects 
as  long  as  a  link  of  consistency  should  bind  those  conditions  in  unity.  They  adopted  an 
»  Maj  89,  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ;«  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
b  j^6L  the  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms  ;b  an  humble  petition  to  the  king  ;c 
tf  July  Is.  ^^  address  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ;^'  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
•  Jui7  28.  land.e*  To  the  king  they  expressed  their  continued  devotion  to  his  person,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  circumstances  had  in  the  least  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
erown.  Tu  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  truthfully  declared  that  their  acts  were  wholly 
defensive ;  that  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  them,  of  seeking  absolute  independ- 
ence, was  a  maHoious  slander ;  and  that  they  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied  to  a 
foreign  power  for  countenance  or  aid  in  prosecuting  a  rebellion.  They  truly  set  forth  that 
the  rejection  of  their  petitions  and  the  accumulation  of  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
the  causes  that  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  which  they  then  assumed — an  atti- 

^  The  afiectkms  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  very  much  alienated  by  the  grievances  of  the  Siatmp 
Jict  in  1765,  and  kindred  measares,  yet  they  still  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  evea 
when  the  Revolution  finally  broke  out.  Dr.  Franklin's  testimony  in  1766  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  nearly  ten  years  later.  In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  toward  Great  Britain  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  *'  They  had  not 
only  a  respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  iis  manners,  and  even  a  food- 
ness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 
particular  regard  \  and  to  be  an  Oid  Englandman  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  us.''— Ezamtfuilioii  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  BritUh  Homu  of  Commont  relative  to  tkt 
Repeal  of  the  Jimerican  Stamp  Act. 

•  Pitkin,  i.,  355. 

'  Jamaica,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  then  a  British  colony,  with  a  provincial  Legislature  like 
those  on  the  American  Continent. 

*  See  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  p.  100-168. 
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Bpliit  of  Iha  Psopto. 


tnde  Bt  oaoe  neceaury  uid  justifiable,  uid  worthy  of  the  free  character  of  Bubjectaof  the  Brit- 
iah  realm.  "  While  we  revere,"  theyaaid,  "thememory  of  our^Iant  and  viituoiu  anceston, 
we  never  can  luirender  these  g^lorioua  pnTilegea  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered  : 
your  fleeta  and  amiiea  can  dealroy  our  town!  and  ravage  our  coasts  ;  theae  are  inconsiderable 
objects— things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ardor  of  hberty.  We  can 
retire  beyood  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  from  that  period,  yon  will  want — the  luxury  of  being  free." 


mine.!, 


While  petitions  aiid  addresses  were  ii 
preparation  and  adoption,  Congress  proceeded  lo  make 
'*''    extensive  military  arrangeoienls.     The  militia  of  the 
'    various  colonics,  and  such  volunteers  as  could  be  ol>> 

wprp  miiFti-r-i!   i,,.^  .,Tvi,-^  nn-f.T  th'-  '!:!.■  nf  ihe  Tonti- 

ton  Irom  all  parts  of  New  England  alter  the  skirmishei  at  Lexington  and 
Conoord,^  and  were  then  investing  that  city,  were  adopted  and  enrolled  onder  the  ^ 
Mioe  title.b  Congreaa  voted  to  issuebillsof  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount  ira 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  also  took  measnrea  for  the  ^^■■°^"^ 
Mtabliihment  of  provisional  Assemblies  in  the  several  coloniea  instead  of  the  royal  govern- 
meota  ;  for  acts  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  providing 
ibr  the  deatraction  of  the  commerce  of  several  sea-port  towns,  and  Ibi  the  sending  of  fleeta 
and  armies  lo  enforoe  auhmisaion,  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  virtual  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  abdication  of  all  power  here.'  Thus,  while  the  colonists  kept  the  door  of  reo- 
oodliation  wide  open,  they  prepared  to  maintain  the  rightMUS  podtion  which  tfaey  bad  as- 
sumed at  bU  hazards.  ■ 

Let  US  for  a  moment  close  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  and  consider  one  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining — the  mins  of  Ticonderoga.  I  lingered  with 
the  oM  aoldiei  amMig  the  fragnaents  of  the  fortreas  until  sunset ;  and  just  as  the  luminary 


'  See  PuliameRtaiy  Regi>tcr  (1779),  p  S-69. 
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weat  down  behind  Mount  Defiance  I  made  the  preceding  sketch,  which  may  be  xelied  upon 
as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  present  features  bf  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  view  is  from  the 
remains  of  the  counterscarp,  near  the  southern  range  of  barracks,  looking  northward.  The 
barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  very  substantially  built  of  limestone, 
two  stories  high,  and  formed  a  quadrangle.  The  space  within  was  the  parade.  Upon  the 
good  authority  of  his  brother,  our  venerable  guide  pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  inter- 
est, and,  having  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information,  I  shall  accord  it  as  truth. 
The  most  distinct  and  best-preserved  building  Been  in  the  sketch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  was  asleep  when  Allen  and  his  men  entered  the  fort.  On  the 
left  of  the  group  of  figures  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  covered  way 
into  the  parade,  through  which  the  provincials  passed.  The  two  lines  of  forty  men  each 
were  drawn  up  along  the  range  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  The  most  distant  building  was  the  officers'  quarters.  A  wooden  piazsa, 
or  sort  of  balcony,  extended  along  the  second  story,  and  was  reached  finom  the  ground  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  left  end.  The  first  door  in  the  second  story,  on  the  left,  was  the  en- 
trance to  Delaplace's  apartment.  It  was  up  those  rickety  steps,  with  young  Beman  at  his 
side,  that  Colonel  Allen  ascended ;  and  at  that  door  he  thundered  with  his  sword-hilt,  con- 
fronted the  astonished  captain,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Between  the  ruined  walls  on 
the  e3ctreme  left  is  seen  Mount  Defiance,  and  on  the  right  is  Mount  Hope.  The  distant  wall 
in  the  direction  of  Moimt  Hope  is  a  part  of  the  ramparts  or  out-works,  and  the  woods  be- 
yond it  mark  the  location  of  the  remains  of  the  "  French  lines,''  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
which  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

Near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  range  of  barracks  is  the  bakery  ;  it  is  an  under-ground 
arched  room,  and  was  beneath  the  glacis,  perfectly 
bomb-proof,  and  protected  from  all  ^danger  from  with- 
out. This  room  is  very  well  preserved,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  of  it  testifies ;  but  the  entrance  steps  are  much 
broken,  and  the  passage  is  so  filled  with  rubbish  that  a 
descent  into  it  is  difficult.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  thirty  long.  On  the  right  is  a  window,  and  at  the 
end  were  a  fire-place  and  chimney,  now  in  ruins.  Oh 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  the  ovens,  ten  feet  deep. 
We  had  no  light  to  explore  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  in  good  condition.     This  bakery  and  the  ovens  are  -^^  bakm 

the  best-preserved  portions  of  the  fortress.     For  more 

than  half  a  century  the  walls  of  the  fort  have  been  common  spoil  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  convenient  quarry  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  afilbrds  rare  facility 
for  builders  to  carry  off  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed  me  that  sixty-four  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  labor  of  loading  a  vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  taken  fipom  the  fort,  to  build 
an  earthen-ware  factory  on  Missisqui  Bay,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Year  after  year  the  ruins  thus  dwindle,  and,  unless  government  shall  prohibit  the 
robbery,  this  venerable  landmark  of  history  will  soon  have  no  abiding-place  among  us.  The 
foundation  is  almost  a  bare  rock,  earthed  sufficient  to  give  sustenance  to  mullens,  rag-weed, 
and  stinted  grass  only,  so  that  the  plowshare  can  have  no  efiect ;  but  desecrating  avarioe, 
with  its  wicked  broom,  may  sweep  Uie  bare  rock  still  barer*  for  the  site  is  a  glorious  one  fiir 
a  summer  hotel  for  invalids.  I  shall,  doubtless,  receive  posthumous  laudation  for  this  sug- 
gestion from  the  money-getter  who  here  shall  erect  the  colonnade,  sell  cooked  fish  and  flar 
vored  ices,  and  coin  wealth  by  the  magic  of  the  fiddle-string.  * 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory,  just  above  the  steam-boat  landing,  are  the  remains  of 
the  "  Grenadiers'  Battery,"  a  strong  redoubt  built  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  French,  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  It  commanded  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake, 
between  that  point  and  Mount  Independence,  and  covered  the  bridge,  which  was  made  by 
the  Americans,  extending  across  to  the  latter  eminence.     The  bridge  was  supported  by 
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tweoty-two  lunken  pien  of  laige  timber,  at  nearly  equal  difltances ;  the  space  between  was 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide*  strongly  fastened 
tc^ther  by  chains  and  rivets,  and  also  fastened  to  the  sunken  piers.  Before  this  bridge  was 
a  boom,  niade  of  very  laige  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  by  riveted  bolts  and  chains 
of  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.'  There  was  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, which  covered  that  end  of  the  bridge ;  another  half  way  up  the  hill ;  and  upon  the 
table-land  summit  was  a  star  fort  well  {Hcketed.  Here,  strongly  stationed,  the  Americans 
held  undisputed  possession  from  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1777,  when 
they  were  dislodged  by  Burgoyne,  who  began  to  plant  a  battery  upon  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance.     This  event  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  went  up  in  the  evening  to  view  the  solitary  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  sat  upon  the  green 
sward  of  the  old  esplanade  near  the  magazine.  All  was  hushed,  and  association,  with  its 
busy  pencil,  wrought  many  a  startling  picture.  The  broken  ruins  around  me,  the  lofty  hills 
adjacent,  the  quiet  lake  at  my  feet,  all  fading  into  chaos  as  the  evening  shadows  came  on, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  gravity  of  thought  induced  by  the  place  and  its  traditions. 

"  The  darkening  woods,  the  lading  trees, 
The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  jost  wakenM  by  the  breeze, 
AU  leave  the  stillness  more  proibiuid. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow. 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade — 
All,  all  is  mate  below." 

Millkb's  Evxkiko  Htmr. 

So  smoothly  ran  the  current  of  thought,  that  I  was  almost  dreaming,  when  a  footstep 
startled  me.  It  was  that  of  the  old  patriot,  who  came  and  sat  beside  me.  He  always 
spends  the  pleasant  moonlight  evenings  here,  for  he  has  no  companions  of  the  present,  and 
the  sight  of  the  old  walls  kept  sluggish  memory  awake  to  the  recollections  of  the  light  and 
love  of  other  days.  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  poor  and  firiendless ;  none  for  me 
to  care  for,  and  none  to  care  for  me.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  and  children 
have  all  passed  away,  and  the  busy  world  has  forgotten  me.  I  have  been  for  almost  eighty 
years  a  toiler  ibr  bread  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  yet  I  have  never  lacked  for  comforts.  I 
can  say  with  David,  *  Once  I  was  young,  but  now  I  am  old,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I  began  to  feel  my  strength  giving  way  last  spring, 
and  looked  fearfully  toward  the  poor-house,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  man  who  lived  here, 
to  show  visitors  about,  was  dead,  and  so  I  came  down  to  take  his  place  and  die  also."  He 
brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  hard  and  shriveled  hand,  and,  with  a  more  cheerful  tone,  talked 
of  his  future  prospects.     How  true  it  is  that  blessed 

"  Hope  springs  immortal  in  the  boman  breast,'* 

fer  this  poor,  friendless,  aged  man  had  bright  visions  of  a  better  earthly  condition  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  loneliness.  He  took  me  to  an  opening  in  the  broken  wall,  which 
fronted  a  small  room  near  the  spot  where  the  provincials  entered,  and  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  afkaid  some  rival  might  hear  his  business  plans,  explained  how  he  intended,  another  year, 
to  dear  away  the  rubbish,  cover  the  room  over  with  boards  and  brush,  arrange  a  sleeping- 
place  in  the  rear,  erect  a  rude  counter  in  fit>nt,  and  there,  during  the  summer,  sell  cakes, 
beer,  and  fruit  to  visitors.  Here  I  saw  my  fancied  hotel  in  embryo.  He  estimated  the 
cash  ca|Htal  necessary  for  the  enterprise  at  eight  dollars,  which  sum  he  hoped  to  save  from 
his  season's  earnings,  for  the  French  woman  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter  chaiged  him  but 
a  trifiing  weekly  snm  for  his  comforts.  '  He  calculated  upon  large  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
and  hoped,  if  no  opposition  marred  his  plans,  to  make  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  through 

*  Bnrgoyne's  Nanratife,  Appendix,  p. 
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life.  He  entertained  me  more  than  an  hour  vnth  a  relation  of  his  own  and  his  &ther*8  ad- 
▼entures,'  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  b^ide  him  a  final  adieu.  "  God  bless  yoa, 
my  son,"  he  said;  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  pfirting.  <*  We  may  never  meet  here  again, 
but  I  hope  we  may  in  heaven !" 

Aiiiiuts»  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  Mount  Defiance  in  company  with  an  En-* 
184a  gligh  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Boston.  We  rode  to  the  '•  lower  village,"  or  Tioon- 
deroga,  where  we  left  our  ladies  to  return  by  the  same  stage,  while  we  climbed  the  rugged 
heights*  We  hired  a  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a  lad  to  drive,  who  professed  to  know  all  about 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  bewildered ;  and,  un- 
willing to  waste  time  by  losing  the  way,  we  employed  an  aged  resident  near  the  western 
slope  to  pilot  us  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  He  was  exceedingly  garrulous,  and  boasted, 
with  much  self-gratulation,  of  having  assisted  in  dragging  a  heavy  six  pounder  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  "  glorious  Fourth"  on  the 
very  spot  where  Burgoyne  planted  his  cannon  sixty-six  years  before.  We  followed  him 
along  a  devious  cattle-path  that  skirted  a  deep  ravine,  until  we  came  to  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  firom  beneath  a  huge  shelving  rock  whose  face  was  smooth  and  mossy.  The  trick- 
ling of  the  water  through  the  crevices  within,  by  which  the  fountain  below  was  supplied, 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  From  a  cup  of  maple-leaves  we  took  a  cool  draught,  rested  a 
moment,  and  then  pursued  our  toilsome  journey. 

Our  guide,  professing  to  know  every  rock  and  tree  in  the  mountain,  now  left  the  cattle- 
path  for  a  "  shorter  cut,"  but  we  soon  wished  ourselves  back  again  in  the  beaten  track. 
The  old  man  was  evidently  *'  out  of  his  reckoning,"  but  had  too  much  "  grit"  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  followed  him  through  thickets  tangled  with  vines,  over  the 
trunks  of  huge  trees  leveled  by  the  wind,  and  across  a  dry  morass  covered  with  brakes  and 
wire-grass  shoulder  high,  where  every  trill  of  the  grasshopper  sounded  to  our  suspicious  and 
vigilant  ears  like  the  warning  of  a  rattle-snake,  until  at  length  we  were  confit)nted  by  a  wall 
of  huge  broken  rocks,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
tend north  and  south  indefinitely,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  scaling  it.  The  guide  insisted 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  we,  being  unable  to  contradict  his 
positive  assertions  that  he  was  in  the  right  way,  followed  him  up  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  ascent,  but  fortunately  the  sun  was  yet  eastward  of  meridian,  and 
we  were  in  .shadow.  We  at  last  reached  a  broad  ledge  near  the  sunmiit,  where,  exhausted, 
we  sat  down  and  regaled  ourselves  with  some  mulberries  which  we  had  gathered  by  the  way. 
A  large  wolf-dog,  belonging  to  our  guide,  had  managed  to  follow  his  master,  and  seemed 
quite  as  weary  as  ourselves  when  he  reached  us.  Another  scramble  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, over  broken  rocks  and  ledges  like  a  giant's  stair-case,  brought  us  upon  the  bold,  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  this  lofiy  hill  is  one  of  great  interest  and  btouty, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  region  abounding  with  historical 


*  His  fSuher  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  service,  and  belonged  to  the  Conneotioat  troops  that 
«ith  Amberst  wben  be  took  Tioonderoga.  While  the  English  had  possession  of  that  post,  before  seiaing 
Crown  Point,  he  was  mnoh  annoyed  by  a  swaggering  English  major,  who  boasted  that  do  American  b  the 
eoontry  ooold  lay  him  upon  his  back.  Lieutenant  Rice  accepted  the  general  challenge.  Far  twenty  min- 
nles  it  was  doubtful  who  the  successful  wrestler  would  be.  Rice  was  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  and,  by 
a  dexterous  movement,  tripped  his  adversary  and  brought  him  upon  his  back.  The  burly  maior  was  greatly 
nettled,  and  deelared  the  act  unfair  and  unmanly.  Rice  made  a  rejoinder,  and  hard  words  passed,  ^^ioh 
ended  in  a  challenge  from  the  major  for  a  duel.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  were 
i^ipointed.  But  the  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Amherst,  he  interposed  Us  persuasioii.  The  English- 
man was  resolved  on  fighting,  and  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  until  Amherst  touched  his  national  and 
military  pride.  "  Consider,"  he  said,  "bow  glorious  is  our  conquest.  We  have  taken  this  strong  fortrens 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  Shall  Britons  be  such  savages,  that,  when  they  can  not  spill  the  blood 
of  enemies,  they  will  shed  that  of  enoh  other?"  The  ^ipeal  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  parties  sealed 
their  reooneiliation  and  pledged  new  friendship  over  a  glass  of  grog.  They  then  tried  their  strength  again. 
l*he  major  was  prostrated  in  an  instant  by  a  fair  exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  from  that  hour  he  was 
Rioe*s  warmest  friend.  The  m^or^s  name  was  Church.  He  was  a  lieutenant  ookmel  under  Prevost,  and 
was  killed  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  September,  1779. 
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tar  the  cannon,  may  still  he  leen.  The  iheet  of  water  toward  the  left  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  where  it  joins  Lake  Champltun,  which  sweeps  snrand  the  promontory  in  the  middle 
ground,  whereon  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  sitaated.  Gray,  like  the  almost  bald  rock  on  which 
they  stand,  the  ruins  were  scarcely  discemihle  from  that  height,  and  the  Pavilion  appeared 
like  a  small  white  spot  among  the  green  foliage  that  embowers  it.  On  the  point  which  the 
•teun-boat  is  approaching  is  the  Grenadier^  Batterif  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  seen  a  portion  of  Uount  Independence  at  the  mouth  of  East  Creek.  This 
eminence  is  In  Vermont — Mooat  Defiance  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  are  in  New  York.  The 
point  beyond  the  small  Teasel  with  a  white  sail  is  the  spot  whenoa  the  Americans  under  Allen 
and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  the  fort ;  and  between  Uount  Independence  and  the 
Grenadiers'  Battery  is  the  place  where  the  bridge  was  erected.  The  lake  here  is  quite 
BUTow,  and,  sweeping  in  serpentine  cnrres  around  the  two  points,  it  flows  northward  on 
the  left,  and  expands  gradually  into  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  wide.  The  hills  seen  in 
the  far  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  between  which  lofty  range  and  the 
lake  is  a  beantifiilly  diversified  and  fertile  agricultural  country  twelve  miles  wide,  a  portion 
c^  the  famous  New  Hampshire  Giants.  From  this  height  the  eye  takes  in  a  jange  along 
the  lake  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  a  more  beantiful  rural  panorama  can  not  often  be 
fcnnd.  Let  us  retreat  to  tiie  oool  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  for  the  summer  sun 
is  at  meridian ;  and,  while  gathering  new  strength  to  make  ont  toilsome  descent,  let  us  open 
again  the  volume  of  history,  and  read  the  page  on  whioh  are  recorded  the  stirring  events 
that  were  enacted  within  the  range  of  oar  vision. 
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Lieutenant-general  Borgoyne,  with  n.  atnmg  aiid  well-appointed  umy  of  more  tfaon  mtoi 
thoiuand  men,'  including  Indians,  oame  up  Lake  Cbamplain  and  appeared  beibie  Cmwn 
Point  on  the  37th  of  June.     The  few  AmeTicans  in  garriMn  there  abandoned  the  ibtt 
and  retreated  to  Ticonden^.     The  British  quietly  took  poeseoaion,  and,  after  estab- 
lishing a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  there,  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga  on  the  30th. 
Some  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with  tea  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
under  Brigadier-general  Fraaer,  were  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  take,  at  the  month  of 
Putnam's  Creek.     These  moved  up  the  shore  to  Four  Mile  Point,  so  called  from  being  that  dia- 
tance  from  Ticonderoga.     The  German  reaerve, 
.^ — .  _  cottusting  of  the  chasseurs,  light  infantry,  aad 

^  "~  X  grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-oolonel  Breyman, 

were  moved  at  the  same  time  along  the  eastern 
■here,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Bu^yne  himaelC  wore  on 
board  the  Royal  George  and  Inflexible  firigatM 
and  several  gun-bosts,  which  moved  up  the  lake 
between  the  two  strong  wing*  on  land.  The 
land  force  halted,  and  the  naval  foroe  was  anchor- 
ed just  beyond  cannon-shot  from  the  American 
works. 

M^oi-feneral  Arthur  St.  Clair*  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
a  post  of  honor  which  Schuyler  had  oflered  to 
Gates.  He  found  the  garrison  only  about  two 
thousand  strong ;  and  so  much  were  the  stores 
reduced,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  oonsid- 
erable  addition  to  his  force  from  the  militia  who 
were  coming  in  from  the  east,  until  a  reptenisfa- 
ment  of  provisions  could  be  efiected.  Had  the 
garrison  been  well  supplied  with  stores,  six  or 
eight  thousand  men  might  have  been  collected  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

'  The  day  when  the  Britiab  arm;  encsmpsd  before  Tioooderagft  (July  lat),  tbe  tmopa  ooosisted  of  Brit- 
ish, rank  aad  file,  tbree  thoiuiuul  neien  bnodred  Bad  twenty-roar ;  Gemuuu,  rank  sod  file,  three  tbooaod 
and  aixteca ;  Canadians  and  provmoials  aboal  two  hundred  and  fiflj,  and  Indians  aboat  roar  hmidred,  nuk- 
ing  a  total  oTseien  thoosaod  four  hundred  and  ninecj. 

*  Arthur  8l.  Clair  «u  s  native  of  Edinbui^h,  in  Scotland.  Be  ww  bom  in  1T34,  and  oame  to  America 
with  Admiral  Boacanan  in  nSS.  He  wrred  in  Canada  in  1759  and  1760,  ai  a  Uealeaant  under  General 
WoUe,  and,  after  iba  peace  of  1763,  was  appointed  to  the  eommaad  of  Fort  Ligonier,  in  Peonsylvania.  In 
January,  1776,  be  was  appointed  ■  oolooel  in  the  Cootinsnlal  army,  and  waa  ordered  to  raiie  a  regimeol 
ileslined  for  service  in  Canada.  Within  aix  weeks  from  bis  appointment  bis  regiment  was  oo  iti  iSBroh. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  Angnsl  of  that  year,  and  was  an  aoIivG  participant  in  the  engagemeati  at 
Trentoa  and  Prinoeton.  In  Febniary,  1777,  be  received  the  appointment  of  mqor  general,  ud  oo  the  Stb 
of  June  was  ordered  t^  Gsaersl  Sohn;ler  to  the  command  of  Ticonderoga.  He  reached  thai  post  oa  the 
1 2th,  and  found  a  Karriion  of  two  thouiand  men,  badly  equipped  and  very  short  of  ammunition  and  stores. 
He  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  post  mi  the  5lh  of  July  following.  In  1780  he  was  ordered  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  circumstances  prevented  him  frem  giong  thither.  When  the  allied  armies  marched  toward 
Virginia,  in  ITBI,  to  attack  Comwallis,  St. Clair  was  direoled  to  remain  at  Philadelphia  with  the  recmics 
at  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  protection  of  CongreH.  He  was,  however,  soon  sfterward  allownl  to  joia 
the  army,  and  reached  Yorktown  during  the  siege.  From  Yorklown  he  «■<  sent  with  a  oonsiderxble  fiirea 
to  join  Greene,  which  he  did  at  Jaokgonviile,  near  Savannah.  He  reiided  in  PoaoBf  Ivania  after  the  peace ; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  17B6,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in  1787,  Upon  the  erection  of  the  Nortb- 
weatem  Territory  into  a  govenuneDt  in  1788,  be  was  appointed  governor,  whioh  office  he  held  until  ISOX. 
when  Ohio  was  admitted  as  •  state  bto  the  Cnioo,  anj  he  deohned  ao  aleclioa  to  the  post  he  had  hM. 
His  military  operatima  within  his  territory  against  the  Indians  were  disastrous,  and  when  he  retiivd  frm 
office  be  was  almost  mined  in  Ibrtune.  He  made  unsncoessful  applications  to  Congress  for  Ibe  payioeat 
of  oertsin  claims,  and  flaallj  died  almost  penniless,  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  Aognst  31st,  1818; 
sged  84  years. 
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St.  Clair  wa«  an  officer  of  acki^awledged  bravery  and  prudence,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
an  expert  and  skillful  military  leader.  His  self-reliance  and  his  confidence  in  the  valor  and 
strength  of  those  under  him  oflen  caused  him  to  be  less  vigilant  than  necessity  demanded ; 
and  it  was  this  fault,  in  connection  with  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  which  gave  Burgoyne 
his  only  advantage  at  Ticonderoga.  He  socm  perceived,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts, 
that  St.  Clair  had  neglected  to  secure  those  two  important  eminences,  Mount  Hope  and 
Sugar Xioaf  Hill  (Mount  Defiance),  and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortress, 
the  British  genenl  essayed  to  possess  himself  of  these  valuable  points. 

When  Burgoyne  approached,  a  small  detachment  of  Americans  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort,  which  were  well  repaired  and  guarded  by  a  block-house.  They  also 
had  an  outpost  at  the  saw-mills  (now  the  village  of  Ticonderoga),  another  just  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hoispital  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Between  the  lines  and 
the  old  fort  were  two  block-houses,  and  the  Grenadiers*  Battery  on  the  point  was  manned. 

The  garrison  in  the  star  fort,  aa  Mount  Independence,  was  rather  stranger  than  that  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  better  provisioned.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  artillery,  strongly  picketed, 
and  its  approaches  were  well  guarded  by  batteries.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northwest^ 
em  side  was  intrenched,  and  had  a  strong  abatis  next  to  the  water.  Artillery  was  placed 
in  the  intrenchments,  pointing  down  the  lake,  and  at  the  point,  near  the  mouth  of  East  Creek, 
was  a  strong  circular  battery.  The  general  defenses  of  the  Americans  were  formidable  to 
an  enemy,  but  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  garrison  with  food,  clothing,  am- 
munition, and  re-enfi>rcements,  made  them  quite  weak.'  Their  lines  and  works  were  exten- 
sive, and  instead  of  a  full  complement  of  men  to  man  and  defend  them,  and  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill  'and  Mount  Hope,  tiie  whole  Ibrce  consisted  of  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
Ibrty-eix  Continentals  and  nine  hundred  militia.     Of  the  latter  not  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

While  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne  sent  forth  a  pompous  and  threatening  procla- 
nuition,  intended  to  awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position  by  a  sonde  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing  power.'  In  his  proclamation 
the  British  commander  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him, 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
republicans,  whether  found  in  battle  array  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  "  I  have,"  he 
nid,  *'  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thou- 
sands, to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them 
the  same  wherever  they  may  lurk.**  Protection  and  security,  clogged  with  conditions, 
were  held  out  to  the  peaceable  who  remained  in  their  habitations.  All  the  outrages  of  war, 
arrayed  in  their  most  terrific  forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  persisted  in  their 

'  It  was  generally  believed,  until  Burgoyne  appeared  at  St.  John^s,  that  the  military  preparations  in 
progress  at  Quebec  were  intended  for  an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  ooast  towns  still  in  possession  of 
the  Amerieans ;  and  influenced  by  this  belief^  as  well  as  by  the  pressing  demands  for  men  to  keep  General 
Howe  and  his  army  from  Philadelphia,  Congress  made  but  little  exertion  to  strengthen  the  posts  on  Lake 
Champlain.     This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  was  perceived  too  late  for  remedy. 

'  This  swaggering  proclamation  commenced  as  follows :  *^  By  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  his  majesty^s  forces  in  America,  colonel  of  the  Queen^s  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  goyemor  of 
Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  commanding  an 
•my  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  Ice.  "  From  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he 
has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher,  "  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  considers  them  as  more  than  a 
match  lor  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against  them."^— Jftiftary  Journal^  p.  82. 

General  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a  manifesto  or  counter  proc- 
hmafion,  which,  in  sincerity  and  dignity,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  issued  by  Burgoyne.  He  alluded 
to  the  parity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  Uie  evident  guard- 
iaiiship  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  direction  of  aflairs,  and  dosed  by  nying,  **  Harassed  as  we  are 
by  unrelenting  persecution,  obliged  by  every  tie  to  repel  violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  to 
exert  the  strength  whieh  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  our  natural  rights  against  the  aggressor,  we 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  for  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  its  event  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  the 
iM  of  nations,  in  humble  confidence  that  as  his  omniscient  eye  taketh  note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falleth 
to  the  ground,  so  be  vrill  not  vrithdraw  his  countenance  from  a  people  who  humbly  array  themselves  under 
bin  banner  in  defense  of  the  noblest  principles  with  which  he  has  ademed  kranaaity." 
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hostility.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  firm  republicans,  were  so  far  from 
being  frightened,  that  Uiey  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  as  a  complete  modd 
of  pomposity.' 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army  moved  forward,  and  Gen- 
^^^'  eral  St.  Clair  believed  and  hoped  that  they  intended  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
fort.  The  small  American  detachments  that  occupied  the  outposts  toward  Lake  George 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  their  works.  Grenerala 
Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  an  advanced  corps  of  infantry  and  some  light  artillery,  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  which  coiotipletely  commanded  the  toad  to  Lake  George, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  supplies  to  the  patriot  garrison  firom  that  quarter. '  This  accomplished, 
extraordinary  energy  and  activity  were  manifested  by  the  enemy  in  bringing  up  their  artil* 
lery,  ammunition,  and  stores  to  fortify  the  post  gained,  and  on  the  4th  Eraser's  whole 
corps  occupied  Mount  Hope.*  In  the  mean  while  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  had  been  recon- 
noitered  by  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  that  its  summit  had  com- 
plete conmiand  of  the  whole  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
that  a  road  to  the  top,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  cannons,  though  difficult,  might  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  redolved  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  height,  and,  by  ardu- 
ous and  prolonged  labor,  a  road  was  cleared  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  Thunderer, 
carrying  the  battery  train  and  stores,  arrived  in  the  aflemoon,  and  light  twelve  pounden, 
medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers  were  landed. 

So  completely  did  the  enemy  occupy  the  ground  between  the  lake,  Mount  Hope,  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  that  this  important  movement  was  concealed  firom  the  garrison ;  and  when, 
at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance'  glowed  with  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  British  troops,  and  heavy  artillery  stood  threateningly  in  their  midst,  the 
Americans  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  for  that  array  seemed  more  like  the  lingering 
apparitions  of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge. 
From  that  height  the  enemy  could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  all 
their  movements,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  all  the  eictensive  works  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  St.  Clair  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and  presented  to 
them  the  alairming  facts,  that  the  whole  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient 
to  man  one  half  of  the  works ;  that,  as  the  whole  must  be  constantly  on  duty,  they  could 
not  long  endure  the  fatigue ;  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  had  not  suffi- 
cient troops  to  re-enforce  or  relieve  them ;  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to 
open  upon  them,  and  that  a  complete  investment  of  the  place  would  be  accomplished  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  plain  that  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  evacuation,  and 
the  step  was  proposed  by  the  commander  and  agreed  to  by  his  officers.  It  was  a  critical 
and  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  To  remain  would  be  to  lose  his  army,  to  evacuate  would 
jaiT  6;  l>c  to  lose  his  character.  He  chose  to  make  a  self-sacrifice,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
1777.     on  ii^Q  following  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion^ 

As  every  movement  of  the  Americans  could  be  seen  through  the  day  firom  Mount  Defi- 
ance, no  visible  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort  were  made  until  after  dark,  and  the  purpoee 
of  the  council  was  concealed  firom  the  troops  until  the  evening  order  was  given.  It  was 
arranged  to  place  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  might  be  expedient,  on 
board  two  hundred  bateaux,  to  be  dispatched,  under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the 
lake  to  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  proceed  by  land  to 

1  Gordon,  it.,  205. 

'  This  title  was  given  to  it  by  General  Fraser,  in  allusion  to  the  hope  they  entertained  of  dislodging  the 
Americans. 

'  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  residing  at  Pittsford,  not  far  from  the  battle-groond 
at  Hubbardton,  that  the  British  gave  .the  name  of  Mount  Defiance  to  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  day  when  they 
erected  their  battery  upon  it,  for  from  that  height  they  defied  the  Americans  either  to  resist  or  dislodge 
them.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  British  regulars  under  Burgoyne,  but  soon  afterward  deserted  to  the 
Continentals. 


^ 
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the  same  destination,  by  way  of  Castleton.  The  cannons  that  could  not  be  moved  were  to 
be  spiked  ;  previous  to  striking  the  tents,  every  light  was  to  be  extinguished  ;  each  soldier 
was  to  provide  himself  with  several  days'  provisions ;  and,  to  allay  any  suspicions  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  of  such  a  movement,  a  continued  cannonade  was  to  be  kept  up  from  one 
of  the  batteries  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of  departure. 

These  arrangements  were  all  completed,  yet  so  short  was  the  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  garrison  of  Ticonderoga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Indepeindence 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  escape  of 
their  prey.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  yet  her  pale  light  was  insufficient  to  betray 
the  toiling  Americans  in  their  preparations  and  flight,  and  they  felt  certain  that,  before  day* 
light  should  discover  their  withdrawal,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  invite  pursuit. 
But  General  De  Fermoy,  who  commanded  on  Mount  Independence,  regardless  of  express 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  as  the  troops  left.  The  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  whole  scene  and  every  movement  to  the  enemy,  and  the  consciousness  of 
discovery  added  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreating  republicans.  The  rear-guard, 
under  Colonel  Francis,  left  the  mount  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
body  pressed  onward  in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  where,  through  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  officers,  they  were  pretty  well  organized  after  a  halt  of  two  hours.  The  main 
army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  and  the  rear-guard,  with  stragglers 
picked  up  by  the  way,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  and  re- 
mained at  Hubbardton  until  some,  who  were  left  behind,  should  come  up.  Here  a  despe- 
rate, and,  to  the  Americans,  a  disastrous  battle  was  fought  the  next  morning,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  Americans  was  perceived  by  the  British,  Greneral  Fraser 
commenced  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  pickets,  leaving  orders  for  his  brigade  to  follow.  At 
daylight  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  Ticonderoga,  and  before  sunrise  he  had  passed 
the  bridge  and  Mount  Independence,  and  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  flying  patriots.*  Major- 
general  Reidesel  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  Germans  and  Hessians,  soon  followed  to 
sustain  Fraser,  while  Burgoyne,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George,  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  bateaux  and  convoy  by  waiter.  The  Americans  placed  great  reliance 
upon  their  strong  boom  at  Ticonderoga,  and  regarded  pursuit  by  water  as  almost  impossible  ; 
but  the  boom  and  bridge  were  speedily  cleft  by  the  enemy.  Long  before  noon  a  free  pa9- 
■age  was  made  for  the  gun-boats  and  frigates,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  crowding  all  sail 
to  overtake  the  American  bateaux.  These,  with  the  baggage  and  stores,  were  all  destroyed 
at  Skenesborough  before  sunset. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  without  efibrts  at  defense,  was  loudly  condemned  through- 
out the  country,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  abuse  upon  the'  heads  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  for  much  of  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  latter  because  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department.  The  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  upon  Mount  Defiance,  where  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  scarcity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  not  taken 
into  the  account,  and,  consequently,  the  verdict  of  an  excited  public  was  very  unjust  toward 
those  unfortunate  officers.  Washington  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them  both  ;  nor  did 
the  event  destroy  his  confidence  in  their  ability  and  bravery,  yet  he  was  perplexed,'  and 

'  This  was  the  third  time  in  oonseoattve  order  that  the' fortress  wsa  captored  by  an  enemy  to  the  gar- 
risoo  withoat  bloodshed^  namely,  in  1759,  by  the  English  under  Genersl  Amherst ;  in  1775,  by  the  New 
England  provinciab  nnder  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  n6w  (1777)  by  the  British  under  Lieutenant-general 
Borgojne. 

*  The  ohief  thus  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  hearing  of  the  disaster :  "The  evacuation  of  Ticonder- 
oga  and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  ahonhl  suppose  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  in  high  spirits,  healthy, 
well  supplied  with  provisk>ns  and  ammunition,  and  the  Eastern  militia  were  marching  to  their  soooor,  as 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  [June]  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York.'* 
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>Vuhiii«toii'a  ReoommondatifiB  of  Arnold.  Acqidttil  of  Scfauyter  and  8t  Ckdr  of  Bhme.  Retore  to 

-     -  -  -      — -* — 

deariy  fi>re8aw  that  tome  other  leader  would  be  neoenary  to  ioBpire  sufficient  oonfidenoe  in 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  militia  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  in  ^roe  to  oppose  the  progrow 
of  Burgoyne.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  Congress  to  send  an  **  active,  spirited  offioer 
to  conduct  and  lead  them  (the  militia)  on."'  But  Congress  went  further.  Unwisely  liat> 
ening  to  and  heeding  the  popular  clamor,  they  suspended  6t.  Clair  firom  command,  and  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-general  Gates  to  supersede  General  Schuyler.  St.  Clair  did  not  leave  the 
army,  but  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  By  a  general  court-martial, 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  was  Acquitted  of  all  blame,  wilii  the  highest  honor,  and 
this  decision  was  fnUy  confirmed  by  Congress  in  December  following.  The  noble  condnet 
of  Greneral  Schuyler  toward  Gates,  and  his  continued  patriotic  effi>rt8  in  behalf  of  his  country 
after  sufiering  the  injustice  inflicted  by  Congress,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  bear  with  calmness  upon 
the  subject,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  both  generals  were  fully  reinstated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Our  historic  picnic  upon  the  mountain-top  is  ended,  and,  being  well  rested,  let  us  "  gather 
up  the  firagments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  descend  to  the  village  of  "Ty,"  by  the  way  of 
the  military  road  which  was  made  impromptu  by  General  Phillips  for  bis  cannon,  np  the 
northern  slope  of  Defiance.  Very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now  visible,  and  these  consist  chiefly 
of  a  second  growth  of  timber,  standing  where  the  road  was  cut. 

We  parted  with  our  guide  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Our  boy-driver  and  the  vehide 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  village.  Our  good  tem- 
pers were  not  at  all  improved  when  we  learned  the  fact  that  the  stage  from  Lake  Greoige 
had  passed  nearly  an  hour  before,  and  that  no  conveyance  could  be  procured  until  toward 
evening  to  take  us  to  the  fort,  unless  the  bey,  who  had  not  returned,  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  where  he  had  gone  was  a  mystery.  Dinner  at  the  Pavilion  was  an  event 
only  a  half  hour  in  the  future,  and  two  miles  in  distance  stretched  between  us  and  the  viands. 
So  we  stopped  grumbling,  trudged  on,  and,  whiling  away  the  moments  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  reached  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  take  our  places  at  table,  too  much  heated  and  fatigued* 
however,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  set  before  us.  Our  Boston  frijends  left  that  afiemoon,  but  we 
tarried  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  we  departed  on  the  Burlington  for  WhitehalL 

The  air  was  cool  and  the  sky  unclouded  when  we  left  Ticonderogit.  The  moon  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  romantic  shores  by  which 
we  were  gliding,  so  we  took  seats  upon  the  upper  deck  and  surveyed  the  clear  heavens,  jewel- 
ed with  stars.  The  Pleiades  were  glowing  in  the  southern  sky,  and  beautiful  Orion  was 
upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Who  can  look  upward  on  a  clear  night  and  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  worship  stirring  within !  Who  can  contemplate  those  silent  watchen  in  the 
firmament  and  not  feel  the  impulses  of  adoration ! 

^*  I  know  they  mast  be  holy  things 

That  from  a  roof  so  sacred  shine, 
Where  sounds  the  beat  of  angels*  wings, 

And  footsteps  echo  all  divine. 
Their  mysteries  I  never  sought, 

Nor  hearken  to  what  science  teUs ; 
For  oh,  in  childhood  I  was  taught 

That  God  amid  them  dwells.'' 

MiLLVR. 


^  In  his  letter  to  Congress  (from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted),  dated  at  Morristown,  July  lOth,  1777, 
Washington  continues,  **  If  General  Arnold  has  settled  his  affairs,  and  can  be  spared  from  Philadelphia,  I 
would  recommend  him  for  this  business,  and  that  he  should  immediately  set  out  for  the  northern  depart* 
ment.  He  is  active,  judicious,  and  brave,  and  an  officer  in  whom  the  mUitia  will  repose  great  ooofidenee. 
Besides  this,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  country,  and  with  the  routes  and  most  important  passes  and 
defiles  in  it.  I  do  not  think  he  can  render  more  signal  services,  or  be  more  usefully  employed  at  this  time* 
ihan  in  this  way.  I  am  persuaded  his  presence  and  activity  will  animate  the  militia  greatly,  and  spar 
them  on  to  a  becoming  conduct."  Arnold  was  sent  accordingly,  and  his  signal  services  at  Bemis's  Hetghtx 
we  have  alrea4y  ooosidered. 
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Arriralat  WhltehAlIoroldakeiiaibonmgh.  HifCorleal  Nolloe  of  tbe  Plaeei  Captan  of  M^Jor  Skme  and  U0  People 

Just  as  the  day  dawned  tiny  spural  ooiiunns  of  vapor  began  to  <iise  firom  the  lake,  and 
before  sunrise  we  were  eompletely  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  Aftor. passing  the  bay  south. of 
Mount  Independence,  the  lake  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  channel  is  so  sinuons  that  our 
venel  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  the  dense  mist.  At  the  Elbow,  half  a  mile  from  White* 
hall  Landing,  a  roclqr  point  containing  '*  Putnam's  Ledge"  projects  from  the  west,  and  occa* 
sions  such  a  short  and  narrow  turn  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  large  class 
ateam^boats  make  their  way  through.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  hawsers  attached 
to  the  bow  and  stem,  and  this  process  requires  an  annoying  delay.  We  reached  Whitehall, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek,'  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
comfortable  quarters  at  a  well-conducted  temperance  hotel  near  the  landing.' 

This  is  ancient  Skenesborough,  and  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
wars  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  1 745  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Here  armies 
halted,  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  collected  and  distributed*  A  picketed 
finrt  was  erected  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  east  of 
Chnrch-etreet.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1 763,  Philip  K.  Skene,  an  English  majoir 
under  half  pay,  purchased  sevend  soldien'  grants  located  here,  and,  to  make  his  title  secure, 
procured  a  royal  patent.  He  efiected  a  small  settlement  at  this  point,  and  named  it  Skenee* 
borough,  M^iich  title  it  bore  until  afrer  the  Revolution.  He  had  procured  a  second  patent* 
and  became  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  present  township  of 
Whitehall,  except  four  thousand  acres  on  its  eastern  border.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
eiDwn,  the  owner  of  black  slaves,  and  was  sometimes  honored  with  the  title  of  governor,  (m 
account  of  having  held  the  office  of  Lientenant-govemor  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticondeioga. 
In  addition  to  a  stone  residence,  he  erected  another  stone  edifice,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  for  a  military  garrison  and  depot,  upon  the  spot  used  as  a  garden  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  Wheeler.  Near  the  east  end  was  an  arched  gateway,  the  key*stone  of  which  is  now  in 
the  north  basement  wall  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  bears  the  initials  <*P.  K.  S.,"  and  date 
"1770." 

Skenesborough  was  a  point  included  in  the  programme  of  operations  against  Ticonderoga, 
in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  AUen  in  1775.  The  council  held  at  Castleton,  where  Allen 
was  appointed  oonmiander-in-chief,  resolved  to  send  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Herrick,  to 
sorprise  Skenesborough,  capture  the  son  of  the  proprietor  (the  latter  was  then  in  Europe); 
his  negroes  and  tenantry,  seize  all  the  boats  and  other  vessels  that  might  be  found  there,  and 
hasten  down  the  lake  with  them  to  Shoreham.  The  surprise  was  so  complete,  that  the  plan 
was  all  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  Major  Skene  the  younger  was  captured  while  out 
shooting ;  the  twelve  negroes  and  filly  tenants  were  secured,  and  the  governor's  strong  stone 
baildings  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  captors.  In  the  ceUar  of  his  house  was  found  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  the  elder  Skene,  where  it  had  been  preserved  many  years  to  secure  to 
the  husband  an  annuity  devised  to  her  **  while  she  remained  above  ground  !"     The  Amer- 

'  In  the  older  histories  and  in  the  geographies  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  whole  narrow  part  of  Lake 
Champlain  soath  of  Ticonderoga  was  called  respectively  Wood  Cruk  and  South  River,  For  fifty  years 
these  names  for  that  portion  of  the  lake  have  become  obsolete,  and  as  historians  write  for  the  fntare,  they 
should  be  oarefal  to  note  these  changes,  so  as  not  to  mislead  the  student.  Mr.  Headly  carelessly  observes, 
when  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  that  ^^  their  long  procession  of  boats  began  by  moonlight 
to  wind  np  Wood  Creek,"  &c.  Again,  speaUng  of  Putnam^s  position  when  he  attacked  the  French  and 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  he  represents  the  place  as  upon  *'  Wood  Creek  where  it  falls  into  the  lake."  The 
fact  is,  the  spot  is  npon  the  lake,  about  a  mile  below  where  Wood  Creek  proper  **  falls  into  the  lake."  He 
says  again,  "  A  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  entering  the  month  of  the  creek."  The 
■Booth  of  the  creek  being  a  cascade,  it  would  have  been  difficnlt  for  the  canoes  to  enter  it.  Wood  Creek 
proper  rises  in  French  Pond,  in  Warren  county,  and,  flowing  by  Fort  Anne  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
leoeives  the  waters  of  the  I^&wlet,  and  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 

'  Whitehall  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  village.  It  is  within  a  rocky  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  high  emi* 
neaoe  caUed  Skene's  Mountain,  at  the  month  of  Wood  Creek  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Rail-road.  It  has  a  beautiful  agricultural  country  behind  it,  and  the  natural  scenery  in  the  vi- 
dnity  is  very  picturesque.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  when  the  whites  first  explored  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  JEoA-cAo-fiM-iia,  which,  literally  interpreted,  is,  **  place  where  dip  fish." 
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icana  buried  the  body  in  tbe  rear  of  the  house,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  schooner  in  the 
harbor,  belonging  to  Skene,  they  sailed  down  the  lake  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham/ 

A  garrison  was  stationed  at  Skenesborough  in  1776,  and  there  the  vessels  of  the  little  fleet 
which  Arnold  commanded  in  an  action  on  the  lake,  below  Crown  Point,  were  constructed  and 
partially  armed.  The  Americans  strengthened  the  military  works  there,  and  made  it  quite  a 
strong  post.  This  was  the  stipulated  point  for  rendezvous  of  the  army  tmder  St.  Clair,  on 
its  retreat  from  Tioonderoga  in  1777.  I  have  already  observed  that  those  who  escaped  by 
water  were  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  and  that  the  flotilla  was  scarcely  moored  at  Skenesbor> 
ough  before  the  frigates  appeared  and  attacked  the  galleys.  Two  of  them  were  captured, 
and  the  other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feeble  garrison  at  Skenesborough 
or  by  detachments  from  the  army  retreating  by  land,'  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  oonten* 
tion  with  such  a  force  as  Burgoyne  presented,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  bateaux,  set 
fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  block-houses,  &c.,  and  fled  toward  the  camp  of 
Greneral  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.*  At  Fort  Anne  they  were  jomcd  by  a  few  other  troops 
sent  forward  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  General  Schuyler,  but  it  was  a  feeble  re- 
enforcement,  for  he  had  with  him  at  Fort  Edvi^urd  only  about  seven  hundred  Continentals 
and  fifteen  hundred  militia.  The  supplies  which  he  sent  so  reduced  the  ammunition  and 
stores  of  his  garrison,  that  they  were  several  days  without  lead,  except  a  small  quantity 
which  they  received  firom  Albany,  and  which  was  obtained  by  stripping  the  windows. 

The  troops  borne  by  the  flotilla  under  Buigoyne,  and  those  that  marched  from  Tioonder- 
oga in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  conjoined  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  British  commander 
resolved  to  make  thorough  preparations  for  pushing  forward  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
inibnned  by  the  people  at  Skenesborough  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  toward  Fort 
Edward.  Lieutenant-colonel  HiU,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  forward  on  the 
'  7th  to  take  post  at  Fort  Anne  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  republicans.  The 
rest  of  the  British  army  were  encamped  at  Skenesborough  and  vicinity,  where  they  remained 
nearly  three  weeks,  while  detachments  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  construct- 
ing new  ones  on  the  way  to  Fort  Anne.  Burgoyne  and  his  stafi*  were  entertained  at  the 
mansion  of  Major  Skene,  whose  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people  caused  him  to 
be  introduced  into  the  military  family  of  the  commander.  Ho  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition,  but  the  result  proved  otherwise.  He  advised  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Ben* 
nington,  and  accompanied  the  enemy  there.  He  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  that  afiair,  who  made  great  efforts  to  capture  him  alive.  Four  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  but,  mounting  a  fifth,  he  made  his  escape,  althongh  the  poor  animal 
fell  and  expired  from  the  eflects  of  a  shot,  afrer  carrying  his  rider  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
foes.  Skene  was  with  Burgoyne  when  his  army  surrendered  at  Saratoga.  He  dared  not 
return  home  under  his  parole,  but  went  to  England.  He  ordered  his  house  to  be  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  state,*  and  soon  ai\er  the  Revolution  the  name  of  Skenesborough  was  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  that  of  Whitehall  substituted.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  the  Revolution 

■  See  Reverend  Lewis  Kellogg's  HiMtorical  Duamne^  Whitehall,  1847. 

*  At  CastletoQ  St.  Clair  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  hy  water,  and,  instead  of  marching 
to  Skeneshoroogh,  he  stmck  off  into  the  woods  on  tlie  left,  fearing  that  he  might  be  intercepted  by  tbe  ene- 
my at  Fort  Anne. 

'  General  Mattooo,  late  of  Amherst,  Maaaaohnsetts,  was  a  subaltern  in  the  American  convoy.  Accord- 
tng  to  his  accoont,  there  were  then  only  four  booses  at  Skenesborough,  besides  those  belonging  to  Skene. 
While  he  was  in  one  of  them,  ooonpied  by  a  French  family,  and  just  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ments, a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy^s  fleet  entered,  crushed  the  table,  and  scattered  the  vietoab  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  room. — Keliogg'a  Dwconrte,  p.  6. 

*  The  place  was  very  imbealthy  at  that  time.  The  mortality  from  sickness  among  the  troops  ttatiooed 
there  during  tbe  Revolntion  was  fearfol ;  and  so  bad  was  the  repatation  of  Whitehall  in  this  particalar  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  that,  when  the  lands  of  Skene  were  oflfered  for  sale,  no  competitor  appeared,  and  29,000 
acres  were  stmck  off  at  the  first  oflfor  of  £14  10<.  to  an  agent  of  the  purchasers,  John  Williams,  Joseph 
Stringham,  and  John  Murray. — KeUogg'a  Difawrsr,  p.  14. 

A  remarkable  case  of  loogevitj  oeonrred  near  Wbitehall.     Henry  Fraaoisoo^  a  native  of  England,  died 
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ui  now  left  there.  When  another  wai  wu  wftged  agaiiut  ua  by  tbe  same  enemy,  in  1812| 
this  wu  Bg&in  tbe  theater  of  hmtile  prepanttioni.  The  block-house  within  the  old  fort 
WM  repaired,  fumiBhed  with  ftrtillery,  ami  ganiconed  ibr  the  defense  of  the  plaoe.  Intiench- 
meati  and  a  magazine  weie  oonitructed  on  an  island  &  few  hundred  yaids  north  of  the  vil* 
lage,  and  barracks  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Church  Street,  tbe  Temaiu 
of  which  have  but  recently  been  demolisbed.  The  American  fleet  engaged  in  s«>iBmba-ii 
the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  with  the  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  that  en-  ^^*- 

gagement,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Whitehall  soon  af\er  that  event ;  and  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  vesseli  of  both  nations  may  now  be  teen  decaying  together  in  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  harbor. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Whitehall,  I  rode  to  Fort  Anne  Augnu  3, 
Village,  eleven  miles  south,  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Democroi"''  whose  "<^ 
kind  attentions  and  free  oommunications  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  historical  locali- 
ties in  the  vicinity  contributad  much  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  tbe  journey  thither. 
It  is  a  pleasant  Uttle  village,  utuated  upon  a  gently  undulating  plain  near  the  junction  of 
Wood  Creek  and  East  Creek,  and  exhibited  a  charming  picture  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
There  I  found  a  venerable  kinsman,  nearly  eighty  year*  of  age,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  muihood, 
fitly  yean  ago,  purchased  an  ezfensive  tract  of  land  in  this  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness.* 
His  dwelling,  stora-boute,  and  bams  occupy  the  site  of  Fort  Anne,  the  only  traces  of  which 


Sm  or  F(wr 


are  the  etnmpaof  the  ittong  pine  pickets  with  which  it  was  stockaded.  -It  was  built  by  the 
English,  under  General  Nicholson,  in  17S7,  two  yean  afleT  the  construction  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. It  was  a  small  fortress,  and  was  never  the  scene  of  any  fierce  hostility.  Although 
ninety  years  had  elapsed  since  its  pickets  were  set  in  the  ground,  what  remained  of  them 

neftf  there  in  November,  1S30,  Bged  one  baodred  ud  thirlj-lbiu'  years.  He  wai  pment  s(  tbe  oorona- 
tioo  oT  Qoeen  Anne,  Hureh  8A,  1702.  He  Mrved  in  the  French  van  uid  in  the  Revolation,  and  lived 
in  ihit  coimUj  Dearly  niMtj  yean. 

>  D.  S.  Mnmy,  E«]. 

'  Williem  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  preudent  of  the  Whitehall  Bank. 

*  Tbia  view  ii  from  the  bridge  which  oroeses  Wood  Creek,  lotkng  loath.  The  distant  building  on  the 
right  ii  the  dwelling  of  Hr.  Hoore.  Nearer  ii  hi>  (tore-hooie,  and  on  the  led  are  bis  out-boow*.  The 
■tump*  of  tbe  picket*  may  be  traoed  in  a  oircnlar  line  from  hii  dwelling  aloog  the  road  to  tbe  erook  io  tbe 
feoee,  and  so  oa  to  the  bams  and  in  tbeir  yards. 
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exhibited  but  ilight  tokena  of  ita^j,  and  the  odor  of  turpmitiiw  wu  almort  u  atrong  and 
froh  when  me  was  split  as  if  it  had  been  planted  but  a  year  ago. 

i„—^  About  a  mile  nurthweat  of  Fort  Anne  is  the  place  where  a  Mvere  battle  was 
1™-  fbagfat  betWQHi  a  corpa  of  five  hundred  Rangers,  English  and  prorineialB,  under  Pnt- 
Bam  and  Rogeis,  and  about  the  same  number  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  faraoos  par- 
tisan Uolang,  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  sent  by  Aberorombie  to  watch  the  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga.  Wfam  they  arrived  at  South  Bay,  an  ezpaosiDn  of  Lake 
r  Whitehall,  the  two  leaden  separated,  taking  with  them  their  leqieotive 
I,  but,  being  discovered  by  the  watchlul  Uolang,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  rennile 
and  return  immediately  to  Port  Edward.  Their  troops  were  marched  in  three  divisions, 
the  right  eommanded  by  Rogers,  the  lelt  by  Putnam,  and  the  ceater  by  Captain  Dalsell 
(sometimes  written  D'EU).  They  halted  at  evening  on  thtr  border  of  Clear  River,  a  ibrk 
^  Wood  Creek  before  its  junction  with  East  Creek,  and  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anna.  Eaiiy 
in  the  morning,  while  the  lines  were  forming,  Major  Risers,  regardless  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Ranger's  great  virtue,  precaution,  amused  himself  by  firing  at  a  target  with  a  Btitisb 
i^cer.  The  sound  reached  the  vigilant  ean  of  Uolang  and  his  Indian  allies,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Americans,  were  then  Scamped  within  a  mile  of  them.  He  had  been  searching  for 
the  Rangers  to  intercept  them,  and  the  £ring  was  a  sure  guide.  H'«  men  were  posted  in  am< 
bush  along  the  paths  which  be  knew  they  must  take,  and  as  the  Americans,  just  at  snniise, 
emerged  from  a  dense  thicket  into  the  open  woods,  Uolang  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them 
with  great  fiiry.  Refers  seemed  to  be  appalled  by  the  fierce  oDslaught  and  fell  back,  but  Put- 
nam and  Dalzell  sustaiued  their  positioa 
and  returned  the  fire.  The  confiict  be- 
came desperate.  At  length  Putnam's  Ai- 
.^^^^^  see  missed  fire  when  the  muzzle  was  within 

a  few  inches  of  the  breast  of  a  giant  savage, 
who  thrust  it  aside  and  fell  upon  the  major 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  panther,  made  him 
prisoner,  bound  him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle.  Captain  Dal- 
zell now  assumed  the  command.  The 
provincials  fell  back  a  tittle,  but,  rallying, 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigor.  The 
tree  to  which  Putnam  was  bound  waa 
about  midway  between  the  corabatanta, 
and  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  hottest 
fire  of  both,  utterly  unable  to  move  body 
or  limb,  so  firmly  had  the  savage  secured 
him.  His  gaiments  were  riddled  by  bul- 
lets, but  not  one  touched  his  person.  For 
an  hoar  he  remained  in  this  horrible  posi- 
tion, until  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, when  he  was  unbound  and  carried 
bfi"  by  hi*  savage  captors.' 

Wounded,  exhausted,  and  dispiritad, 
Putnam  was  forced  to  make  a  weary 
march  over  a  rough  country,  led  oa  by 

'  At  one  time,  wheo  the  prorinoiala  fell  back,  and  the  Indiaoi  were  near  him,  a  young  warrior  smnsril 
hiDuair  bj  trying  his  ikill  in  tbroving  his  tomahawk  ai  near  PatDsm's  head  u  posnble  witboot  hilling 
him.  When  he  wa*  tired  of  hi>  amosement,  a  French  lubaltern,  nxne  saTSge  tbso  the  Indian,  lenled  hii 
niniket  at  Patmuo'*  breast,  bat  it  mined  fire.  The  major  claimed  (be  oonuderatioa  doe  to  a  pri«B«»  nf 
war,  bat  the  baiharmu  Frenobmaii  wsa  onmoved,  and,  aAor  ttriking  him  a  violent  blow  npoo  hii  oberk 
with  the  butt  eod  of  bis  miukei,  left  him  to  die,  ai  he  thoa^t. 
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the  uvagM,  who  had  tied  cords  so  tightly  around  hii  wriata  that  his  hands  were  awoUen 
and  dreadfiilly  tortured.  He  bc^ed  for  release  either  Scorn  the  pain  or  friHn  life.  A  French 
officer  interposed  and  unbound  the  oorda  ;  and  just  then  his  captor  came  up,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  sKTsge  humanity,  supplied  him  with  moccasins,  and  expressed  great  indignation  because 
pf  the  harsh  treatment  his  prisoner  bad  endured.  I  say  lavage  humanity,  for  it  was  jwea- 
eat  kindness,  exercised  while  a  dark  and  atrocious  intention  ibr  the  future  made  the  Indian 
ewnplaiaant  the  prisoner  was  reserved  for  the  stake,  and  all  those  exqaisite  tortures  with 
which  savage  orudty  imbitters  the  death  of  its  victims.  Deep  in  the  forest  he  was  stripped 
naked,  and  with  green  withes  was  bound  fast  to  a  sapling.  The  wood  was  piled  high  around 
him,  and  the  wild  death-songs  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  fierce  yellff,  were  chanted.  The 
torch  was  apphed,  and  the  cr&ckling  flame  bi^an  to  ourl  around  the  fagots,  when  a  black 
cloud,  that  for  an  hour  had  been  rising  in  the  west,  poured  down  such  a  volume  of  watei 
that  the  flames  were  nearly  extinguished.  But  they  bunt  ibrth  again  in  fiercer  intensity, 
and  Futnam  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  when  a  French  officer  dashed  through  the  crowd  of 
savages,  scattered  the  burning  wood,  and  cut  the  cords  of  tlie  victim.  It  was  Molang  him- 
•elf.  Some  relenting  savage  had  told  him  of  the  horrid  orgies  in  the  forest,  and  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  Futnam,  just  in  time  to  save  him.  After  enduring  much  suflering.  he  was 
deUvered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  and  by  him  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  experienoed 
great  kindness  from  Colonel  Feter  Schuyler,  a  fellow-prisoner,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  taken  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  at  Fort  Frontenao.' 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Anne  is  a  narrow,  locky  defile,  Ihiough  which 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Champjain  Canal  flow  and  the  rail-road  is  laid.  Art  has  widened  the 
defile  by  excavstioD,  and  cultivation  has  swept  away  much  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here 
in  this  locky  gorge,  then  just  wide  enough  for  the  stream  and  a  narrow  pathway,  a  severe 


engageineDt  ocenrred  between  the  ninth  British  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill, 


and  a  detaehinent  of  Americans,  nndei  Colonel  Long.      This  officer  with  about  five 


a* 


hundred  repubUeana,  principally  of  the  invahds  and  convalescents  of  the  army  was 
posted  at  Fort  Anne  by  General  Schuyler,  with  directions  to  defend  it  Warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Long  prepared  not  only  far  defense,  but  to  go  out  and  meet 
him.  The  Americana  fit  for  duty  were  mustered,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  marched 
np  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  defile.     "  At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,"  said'  Major 

■  See  Bnmpliray'i  Bod  Pttbadj't  Bk^raphtei  <tf  Pauam. 

*  This  ikeich  vm  taken  fnta  the  rail-road,  looking  north.  Tb«  Ibresi  apon  Ibe  Isftis the  " thick  wood" 
at  the  ReiolaltiH,  bol  on  the  right  cuUiTaiml  fieldi  hiTc  takes  ih«  place  d"  die  Toveat  to  a  oouideraUe  ex> 
UM.  On  tha  rif^fat  a  Men  the  Cbamplain  Canal,  here  oooupfing  the  bed  of  Wood  Creek.  The  tenee  oa 
the  left  iailkatu  the  plare  oT  the  public  road,  belwesa  Fort  Aane  and  Whitehall.  When  this  sketch  was 
made  (1848)  the  rail-road  wu  unfinished. 


ricTiXiii  rirLi-Bc- 


Fotbmm 

md  irell-diTected  fin 


CH  -Jk  kc  iw  tie  iatn  muntU  of 
tb  L^  «■  L«ke  G«a*se;  mi  the 
«BA   OMv  if  VcnKvt  a»l  SbMi- 

«xiBR3 :  amd  iawm  the  bke,  north- 
wiii.  Msma  Dediace  nar  be  plainly 
M^  Afi^r  >■  CBil}'  ercning  nml, 
I  ^utAiai  a  vater-mu  mad  hit  boat, 
ami,  acDc^ttued  by  mj  tiKTcliiig 
——;"'■—  ud  Mr.  M.,  proceeded  to 
-  P=:  f  EocL"  MU  >-  the  Elbow,"  a 
r-~,^  &tm  tbe  taBdin^,  aod  near  the 
issMc  (f  Scntk  Baj.*     The   lake  ii 


I  laaii  I  ■!   ■  PI  airind  at  the  Mrene  of 

ap.xc,  a«d  ihr  deep  ikadowa  that  gatbcnd  opoD 

ledge  ii  Htoated,  heigfat- 

mcd  tfaeparaRaqaeciianeteraf  tbcKcneiTandtbefbroe 

ef  i^  husnneal  ■■i>rM<'~-  w^iefa  boaae  the  tfOL     Upon 

the  n«;b  kdn  ct  ntka  mm.  am  the  ri^t  of  the  pictare  Ha- 

&ttj  mn  icUtj  opcaed  a  moAet  batter; 

^toot  Am  ksBiied  Frach  and  ladian  wanion  nnder  the 

biBMB  Moiaac.  who  wcr  ia  aaeea  ipm  the  water.*  -    Thi> 

creat  axamd  a  few  dan  pRnoaa  to  the  rafivUmale  battle 


m  f/ tJU  EwfiAnim.  kr^  f.  91. 
■  Har«  I  vill  cvraM  a  Mn>w  |t>«t*|AmI  onr  ««««  I  fad  ■■  PMhody'i  £•/>  •/  PMmw.     He  nji, 
"  AbmTOBbie  orinvd  Mfx  Fmmm  to  jnett4  wvk  e.-^  >ra  M  So«k  Bar.  a  Lake  George."     Again, 
"-IlKdnachaMl  ■urhrd  to  Wdod  Ct«<L  anriW  p«H  vWn  «  tn,  iMo  Sovth  Baj."      SooUi  Baf 
■■  >>  Lake  Cteapka.  ud  Wood  Cnck  AwKxAiviMaitaialL     ScoMa  n^Msenag  Wood  Cteek, 

>  TV  mv  b  lakn  btm  iW  TM»m  iknL  vVn  iWb  of  naln  aad  pis  of  loabgr  (m  mmi  oa  the 
kftl  brtokva  tkr  rbtrT  anic^  of  nuHnv  km^  TV  knlcr  el  tveka,  «bc*  nea  about  faarteeo  Sett  IB 
Wi<rtit.b«TWNwTo«fc»lK  PmBtbF|<NT*«>fcnhrp.«at.niezTdaBibnAea,Iben  ttageatlxlope 
AitUt  nmnd  vitb  inbrT  wd  iltfub-tvrT.  wi  m&vA^  •■  nrrUrU  plan  fcr  ••  aiabiBcade.  The  ^mU 
tms  a  ite  <hM«T  ^uk  ibp  |i>-ui  u  tttr  £Hw.  aai  tbe  bJ  brnnd  i>  a  poHkm  ot  Skaas'i  Mooatain, 
w^E*  onriooks  the  tei^sr  al  Wlutrkall. 
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Futnam  md  Rogen  on  Lake  Champlain.         Attack  of  the  former  on  the  French  and  Indiana.       Hie  Saaraioga  and  Cwfianot 

near  Fort  Anne,  where  Putnam  was  taken  prisoner.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  also  sent  by 
Abercrombie  to  watch  the  moyements  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  a  station  twelve  miles  dis^ 
tant,  and  Putnam  and  his  fifty  rangers  composed  the  whole  force  at  this  point.  Near  the 
front  of  the  ledge  he  constructed  a  parapet  of  stone,  and  placed  young  pine  trees  before  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  grown  there,  and  completely  hid  the  de* 
fense  firom  observers  on  the  water  below.  Fifleen  of  his  men,  disabled  by  ^ickness,  were 
sent  back  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  his  thirty-five  he  resolved  to  attack  what- 
ever force  might  appear  upon  the  lake.  Four  days  he  anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  when  early  one  evening  he  was  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  was  leisurely  approaching  from  South  Bay.  It  was  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  from  his  hiding-place  every  movement  of  the  In- 
dians could  be  distinctly  seen.  Putnam  called  in  all  his  sentinels,  and  in  silence  every  man 
was  stationed  where  his  fire  might  be  most  effective.  Not  a  musket  was  to  be  moved  until 
orders  were  given  by  the  commander.  The  advanced  canoes  had  passed  the  parapet,  when 
one  of  the  soldiers  hit  his  firelock  against  a  stone.  The  sound  was  caught  by  the  watchful 
ears  of  Molang  and  his  foUowers.  The  canoes  in  the  van  halted,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
crowded  in  confusion  and  alarm  directly  beneath  the  ledge.  A  brief  consultation  ensued, 
and  then  they  turned  their  prows  back  toward  South  Bay.  As  they  wheeled  the  voice  of 
Putnam  shouted  **  Fire,"  and  with  sure  aim  each  bullet  reached  a  victim.  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  without  efiect,  and  for  a  time  the  carnage  produced  by  the  Rangers  was 
dreadful  in  that  dense  mass  upon  the  waters.  Molang  soon  perceived  by  the  firing  that  his 
assailants  were  few,  and  detached  a  portion  of  his  men  to  land  below  and  attack  the  provin- 
cials in  the  rear.  Putnam  had  pereeived  this  movement,  and  sent  a  party  of  twelve  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Durkee,  who  easily  repulsed  them  when  they  attempted  to  land.  About 
daybreak  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  actually  debarked  at  a  point  below,  and  was  march- 
ing to  surround  him.  This  fact,  and  the  failure  of  his  ammunition,  warned  him  to  retreat. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  enemy  perished  on  that  fatal  night,  while  Putnam  lost  but 
two  men,  who  were  wounded.*  While  retreating  through  the  thick  forest,  an  unexpected 
enemy  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded  only  one  man.  Putnam  instantly  ordered  his  men  to 
charge,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  the  other  leader,  who  cried  out,  **  Hold,  we  are 
friends  !'*  *<  Friends  or  foes,"  shouted  Putnam,  "  you  deserve  to  perish  for  doing  so  little  exe> 
cution  with  so  fair  a  shot."  The  party  proved  to  be  a  detachment  sent  to  cover  their  retreat. 
It  waa  late  in  the  evening  twilight  before  I  finished  my  sketch,  but  our  obliging  water- 
man would  not  consent  to  row  us  back  until  we  should  go  to  his  house  near  by  and  see  his 
**  pullet  and  chickens"— his  wife  and  children.  His  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
Veimont  shore,  completely  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  water,  but  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
His  children  brought  us  fruit,  and  we  were  refreshed  by  draughts  of  water  firom  a  mountain 
qving  dose  by,  of  icy  coldness.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  we  passed  the  Elbow 
on  our  xetum,  and  by  its  pale  light  we  could  see  the  ribs  and  other  decaying  timber  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Confiance  and  the  American  ship  Saratoga,  The  former  was  sunk  there 
in  1814,  and  the  latter,  which  was  af^rward  used  as  a  store-ship,  was  scuttled  by  some 
miscreants  while  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  at  the  village  participating  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  There  I  met 
that  distinguished  and  venerable  divine.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  charmed  and  edified  by  his  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.'     His  memory  was 

'  Tbete  men,  one  a  provinoial,  the  other  an  Indian,  were  placed  under  an  escort  of  two  others,  and  sent 
toward  the  camp.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  wounded  men  told  the  escort 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  which  they  did.  When  the  savages  came  up,  the  provincial,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  pot  to  death,  fired  and  killed  three.  He  vras  instantly  tomahawked.  The  Indian  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  firom  him  Putnam  learned  the  above  fiicts  when  they  met  some  time  afterward  in  Canada. 

'  Mr.  Pierce  was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  distinctly  remembered  Washington's  visit  to  Boston  in  1 789. 
The  cavalcade  halted  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  sit  oo  horseback  two 
boars,  while  the  state  authorities  and  the  selectmen  decided  a  point  of  etiquette— whose  province  it  was  to 
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ndily  fUved  willi  biiUme  karaiiig,  and  our  interoonne  wmb  to  me  a  ptnawnt  and  profitaUe 
mppfmiih  to  the  eweaU  and  stodies  of  the  day. 

Eadf  the  next  mntning  we  left  Whitehall  on  the  eteamer  Sanmac,  and  landed  at  Chip- 
flsan's  Point,  at  Sbolee's  Landing,  the  port  d  Qrwell,  and  the  most  eligible  point  whenee  to 
leach  the  battle-gieond  of  Hnhbaidtoo.  The  morning  was  delightfid,  and  the  lide  in  a  light 
wagon,  aeeoinpanied  hy  the  intelligent  eon  of  Mr.  Shdee,  pnnred  to  be  one  of  peeoliar  pleaa- 
ve.  Oar  mate  was  thvongh  the  pleasant  little  Tillage  of  Orwell,  five  miles  soatheast  of 
the  landing.  There  we  tamed  soothward,  and  followed  the  maigin.  of  the  broad  ravine  or 
valley  throogh  whieh  the  retreating  Ammeans  and  pamiing  Biitish  passed  when  Si.  Clair 
evaeoaled  Tieonderoga.  The  road  was  made  very  tortaoas  to  avind  the  high  ridges  and 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  in  all  directions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradoally  Aaeenda 
Ibr  several  miles.  I  never  passed  throogh  a  more  pictaresqae  oountry.  The  slopes  and 
valleys  weie  smiling  with  enltivation,  and  in  every  direction  small  lakes  were  sparkling  in 
the  noonday  son.  Within  aboat  six  mike  of  the  battlfrgronnd  we  descended  into  a  roman- 
tie  valley  imbosomed  in  a  spnr  of  the  Green  Mountains.  We  passed  several  small  lakes, 
lying  one  below  another,  over  which  arose  rongh  and  lofty  precipioes,  their  sammits  crowned 
with  eedar,  hemlock,  pine,  and  ^roce.  The  tall  trnnks  of  the  pines,  Uack  and  branchless, 
scathed  by  ligjitning  aind  the  tempest,  arose  above  the  sanmanding  Ibrests  like  mighty  senti- 
nels, and  added  much  to  the  wild  grandear  of  the  scene.  From  tiie  rough  and  narrow  val- 
ley we  ascended  to  a  hig^  rolling  table-land,  well  cultivated ;  and  upon  the  highest  part  of 
j^7^  this  tract,  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  loftier  hills,  tbe  battle  of  Hnbbardton 
1W7.     occurred. 

General  Frsser,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  started  after  the  Americans 
from  Tieonderoga,  eontinned  his  pursuit  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  through  the  day, 
and,  l^^wTi'wg  from  some  Tory  scouts  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  lie  that  night  upon  their  arms,  to  be  ready  to  push  forward  at  daybreak.  About 
three  in  the  morning  his  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  about  five  o'clock  his  advanoed 
scouts  discovered  the  American  sentries,  who  diechaiged  their  pieces  and  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  which  was  left  behind  by  St.  Clair,  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Warner  and  Francis.  Their  place  of  encampment  was  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Hubbardton,  Rutland  county,  near  the  Pitteford  line,  upon  the  fium  of  John  Selleck,*  not 
&r  from  the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  land  is  now  owned 
by  a  son  of  Captain  Barber,  who  was  in  the  engagement.  He  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  spot,  and  pointed  out  the  localities,  according  to  the  instructionB  of  his  patriotic  fiither. 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  general  view  of  the  place  of  encampment 
and  the  battle-ground.  When  the  British  advanoed  guard  discovered  the  Americans,  they 
were  breakfasting  near  a  dwelling  which  stood  close  by  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  the  two- 
story  building  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  dark  spot  near  the  fence,  seen  between 
the  larger  trees  in  the  foreground  (I  in  the  map  of  the  battle),  marks  the  remains  of  the  cel- 
lar of  the  old  house.  The  road  on  the  right  is  that  leading  toward  Tieonderoga  ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  seen  over  the  orohard  on  the  right,  mark  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 

receive  him.  The  selectmen  carried  the  day.  He  explained  to  me  the  natare  of  the  apparent  error  in  the 
regirtratioo  of  the  birth  and  christening  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  entries  of  both  events  are  open  the  same 
day,  Sondaj,  17th  of  Jannaiy,  1706.  An  oU  man,  who  remembered  the  cironmstanoe  well,  for  it  caand 
some  gossip  at  the  time,  told  him  that  Dr.  Franklin's  mother  went  to  ohnroh  and  received  the  oommnaioB 
in  the  rooming,  gave  birth  to  her  son  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  child  was  christened. 

'  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  consisted  of  only  two  families.  la 
1775  seven  other  &milies  joined  them,  among  whom  was  Mr.  SeUieck,  and  these  nine  coostitoted  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  when  the  battle  oocorred.  On  the  day  previous  a  party  of  Indians  aad  Tonea,  aa* 
der  Captain  Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  and  made  prisoners  of  two  brmers  named  Hiokoek,  and 
their  families,  and  two  yoang  men  named  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  They  captured  two  or  three  others,  aad 
carried  them  all  off  to  Tieonderoga,  leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sorrowing  wives 
and  children  made  a  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  emigrated. 
The  men  remained  prisoners  at  Ticoioderoga  (except  two  who  escaped)  until  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  in  October,  when  that  fortress  was  retaken  by  the  Americans.— -See  Tlkoaipsoii^a  Qaxttteer  of  VtrwmtL, 
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iag  down  to  the  valley  toward  Castleton.      The  laree  boulder  in  front  is  famed  by  local  tra- 


luri  a.8  thi;  oba?rvatory  o(  the?  i'nsl  man  ol'  llie  Brituh 
van  who  discovered  the  Americans  ;  and  it  is  related 
that  he  was  shot  by  a  acnlitud  before  he  could  leap 
down.  The  range  of  hilla  in  the  distance  are  tlie  Pitta- 
ford  Moiuilains,  over  which  a  portion  ofthf  Ani.^ricana 
fled  toward  Ilutland.  A  small  branch  iif  a  inhutary 
of  Castleton  Creek  runs  through  the  intervak-  ln'tween 
the  meeting-hoiue  and  the  biUi  beyond.  The  hotteit 
c£  the  fight  occurred  upon  the  slope  between  the  large 
tne  and  the  meeting-house.  It  wu  covered  with  ripe  grain  when  I  riaited  it,  and  Anrut 
the  achierementa  of  the  tiller  gathering  hia  sheaves  seoned  more  tmly  great  than  all  '^^ 
the  hoDon  and  reoown  which  wholesale  slaughter  ever  proenied  for  a  warrior  chieftain. 

It  was  an  exeesnvety  hot  morning  in  July  when  the  battle  of  Hnbbardton  com-  j„jjy^ 
meaeed.  The  American  force  ootuistad  of  the  three  rt^menls  of  Warner,  Francis,  ^'"' 
and  Hale,  and  soch  stragglers  from  the  main  army  then  at  Castleton  (six  miles  in  advance) 
■a  had  been  |H(^ed  ap  on  the  way.  The  Americans  were  about  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
■ad  the  British,  under  Fmaer,  about  eight  hundred.  Keideeel  and  his  Germans  were  etiU 
in  the  rear,  but,  expecting  his  arrival  every  moment,  Fraeer  began  the  attack  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  fearing  that  the  Americana  might  escape  if  he  delayed.  The  charge  of  the 
enemy  was  well  received,  and  the  battle  raged  furionely.  Had  Warner  been  well  sustained 
by  the  nulitia  Raiment  under  Colonel  Hale,  he  might  have  secured  a  victory ;  hut  that 
officer,  with  his  troops,  fled  toward  Castleton,  hoping  to  join  the  main  army  there  under  St. 
Clair,  leaving  the  eomniander  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  oppoae  the  enemy.  On  the 
way.  Hale  and  his  men  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderable  party  of  British  soldiers,  to  whom  they 
canendered,  without  ofieiing  any  resistance,  although  the  numbers  were  about  equal.'    They 

'  Colmel  Hale  bat  beeo  severely  eensured  (or  this  act  oT  apparent  emnuilJM,  but  wbea  orerj  oiTcani- 
■isiiiin  is  takea  iato  mooooI,  there  i>  nmoh  to  iodnce  s  nitigatioa  a!  blame.  Himielf  and  a  large  portion 
at  bie  nea  were  in  feeble  health,  and  qolte  onflt  for  actira  service,  and  his  moremaat  wu  one  of  precaa 
UB*  lalber  Umd  of  Covardl J  elann.  Rivala,  sooa  after  he  inrreodered,  ciroolaled  reporti  nafevorablB  to  hi* 
itfWtii'—  Od  heeiiog  of  them,  be  wrote  to  Geaeral  Waahington,  a^iag  him  to  ohlaia  his  exchange,  that 
ke  night  nedicBla  bii  aharacter  by  a  coort-martial ;  bat  before  tbii  eould  be  ■oooroplished  be  died,  vhilc 
•  priaeneT  on  Loog  Island,  in  September,  ITSO. 
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woe  well  lUtiaoed  BpoH  the  brow  J  the  lull,  bat 

tbxt  BO  other  bre»t-wofb  cmU 

be  thiDWB  up  tl 

trea     mSaiied. 

bos 


coddeD  mad  ■MTpeeted  wm  the  stuck. 


appeu- 


I  great 
i  HoantmiB* 
d  Cutletan.' 
The  Americana  kat  three  hnndied  and  twcnty^bor  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
priaonen.  The  braTe  ColoDel  Frmnci*  waa  alain  while  ^allantlj-  figfating  at  the  head  <d  hi* 
Rginient,  and  twelve  ^Sc«n  wcra  made  prinnen.  The  Biitiah  Ioot  waa  one  hundred  and 
e^tj-three,  anioag  wbocn  were  Major  Frmtt  and  aboat  twentj  inferior  officers.'  Tbft 
Biiliah  alao  eapbuvd  aboot  two  hundred  stand  ct  anna. 

When  GeD(»l  St.  Clair  heard  the  firing  at  HnbbardtoB,  he  attempted  to  aend  a  Ibrce  to 
the  relief  of  Warner,  bat  the  militia  atnolntdr  refnaed  to  go.  and  the  regnlaia  and  othen 
were  too  &r  m  their  waj  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  irwaUcd.  St.  Clair  had  jnat  learned,  too, 
that  BtirgD]n>e  waa  at  Skeneaboroagh,  and  he  haatnwd  lorwanl  to  join  Gieaeral  Schnyler, 
which  be  did  on  the  I2th,  with  hia  troopa  won  down  by  &ligae  and  lack  of  pro- 
*iaiona.  The  loaa  to  the  Americans  by  the  eracnatioQ  i^  thsM  poata  oo  tbe  laka 
was  OBO  bnndml  and  twmty-eight  pteeea  of  cannon  and  a  eoBHdeiable  qoantttj  of  anunn- 


EiTLiSATToa  or  THi  Mat. — A,  adTanced  carp*  of  Gcocnl  Fibkt,  ■tUefad  at  B;  C,  pamian  of  the 
c^wpi  wble  it  wu  fonniiiK ;  D,  E>ri  of  BBleuism  detvhHl  to  com'  Ihe  li^i  wing ;  E,  the  no-gaard 
•ad  Bmoswiek  compaoj  of  Chasaeon  cemine  up  vith  Geoenl  Reiilfsel ;  F,  posliuB  of  the  Aawncaaa 
after  Reide*cl  arnred.  Tbe  Imes  enutdiBg  downward  ilnv  tbe  eoane  at  the  iTti«at  of  tbe  iliiiniiaaa 
onr  iba  Pitlrfdtd  Mgnataiaa.  H.  poMtioa  of  tbe  Bntnb  after  tbe  aetioa ;  1.  b(n«  «iKi«  tbe  wooaded 
wen  earned.  BoaluBed  in  tbe  deecripboa  of  tbe  ptctare  oa  page  1 44  ;  O.  poitiaa  of  the  ABMricaai  {■*- 
Tioos  to  tbe  actioa.     Tlu*  map  n  a  redoced  copr  of  ooe  dtava  br  P.  Geriaeh,  Borgoyae'a  depaty  qnarler- 

'  Maay  of  the  Aiaeriraai,  ia  their  pteeipitate  refreal,  threw  away  their  »Biteti  to  rid  the  laef  tree  tt 
the  •aEDBbraaee.  Sooe  ban  beea  foood,  within  a  faw  yean,  ia  the  wvodi  «■  the  Use  of  the  rc«nat. 
Oaa  of  them,  of  Aaericaa  inaBDbFtive.  i*  in  ny  poeeewioa,  and  dated  1774.  Tbe  bajont  a  Sxed,  t^ 
Siat  n  ia  the  lock,  and  tbe  powder  awl  ball  ue  Mill  ia  ibe  barreL 

'  The  walwMif  maceruDg  the  loe*  in  this  faaole  arr  Tatiooi  aal  ooatredietoty.  Eotae  acCTwati  ibj 
that  atari  I  nx  bandied,  who  were  wounded,  crawled  off  ialo  the  woodi  aad  died ;  and  olbeis,  again,  pot 
•k.  a 1—^  Iq^  dawn  at  ke»  than  three  fanadred.     Then  u  a  pnpaadeiaace  of  teatuaeay  in  &nr  td 


the  loiBber  I  haie  pren.  and  it  is,-  doobdes,  near  the  tmh. 
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General  Schoyler*!  Forces  at  Fort  Edward.  Return  to  Lake  Champlaio.  An  old  Soldier.  Xoont  Independenoe. 

nition  and  stores.     In  every  respect  the  event  was  disastrous,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  pro* 
duced  much  discontent  in  the  army  and  disappointment  throughout  the  country. 

General  Schuyler  suminoned  the  fragments  of  the  broken  armies  to  his  camp  at  Fort  £d« 
ward.  All  united,  numbered  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  this  was  the  whole 
efiective  force  opposed  to  the  southward  progress  of  Burgoyne.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  de- 
serted, not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  general 
neither  despaired  nor  remained  idle.  He  kept  his  men  busily  engaged  in  destroying  bridges, 
felling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches,  and  making  other  obstructions  in  the  forest  paths  from 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  labor  resulted  in 
greatly  impeding  Buigoyne*s  march,  and  in  delaying  his  arrival  upon  the  Hudson.  The 
subsequent  events  connected  with  these  two  armies,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  expedition  of  St.  Leger,  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
adered  in  their  proper  order. 

I  lingered  upon  the  battle-ground  in  Hubbardton  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  for  the 
view  from  that  lofty  table-land  is  both  beautiful  and  grand,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
Castleton,  on  the  southwest.  A  broad  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high  hills, 
cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  diversified  by  rich  intervales  covered  with  ripe  harvests  and 
daA  green  com,  spread  out  below  us,  a  lovely  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  view 
at  its  further  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  high  hiUs  near  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  left  some 
of  the  higher  summits  were  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar  trees.  We  returned  to  Sholes's  by  the 
way  of  Hyde's,  in  Sudbury,  where  we  dined.  As  usual,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  upon 
his  table.  Indeed,  **  a  table  equal  to  Hyde's"  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  of  praise 
among  tourists,  for  it  is  his  justifiable  boast  that  he  spreads  the  choicest  repasts  that  are 
given  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans.  His  beautifuUy  embowered  mansion  is  near 
the  base  of  the  Green  Biountains,  by  the  margin  of  a  charming  lake,  on  the  borders  of  a 
rich  valley,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  more  delightful  summer 
retreat  can  not  well  be  imagined.  Our  route  thither  was  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 
Among  the  rugged  hills  we  met  a  venerable,  white-haired  man  leaning  upon  two  canes,  and 
greatly  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years.  I  accosted  him  with  reverence,  and,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  with 
General  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  fort  on  Butt's  Hill  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  known  as  the  battle  of  Quaker  HiU. 

We  arrived  at  Sholes's  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  excellent  host 
and  his  neighbor  and  friend,  living  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jndependence,  anticipating  my 
wishes,  had  a  skiflT  in  readiness  to  convey  us  across  the  bay  to  visit  that  memorable  spot. 
Although  I  had  ridden  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  storm-clouds  had  been  gathering 
thick  and  fast  for  two  hours,  and  now  threatened  a  speedy  down-pouring,  I  was  too  anxious 
fi>r  the  visit  to  allow  &tigue  or  rain  to  thwart  my  purpose.  Accompanied  by  my  companion 
and  another  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.,  we  pushed  across  the  bay-— five  of  us  in  a 
light  skiff,  and  the  wind  rising— to  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  on  its  steep  southern  side. 

We  ascended  by  the  old  road  constructed  in  1 776.  The  top  of  the  summit  is  flat  table- 
land, and  afibrded  a  very  eligible  site  for  strong  military  works.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Americans  early  in  1776,  when  they  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  barracks,  and 
houses,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  a  recruiting  station 
for  the  army  of  the  north.'  It  was  heavily  timbered  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  but 
almost  all  the  trees  were  feUed  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.  A  second  growth  of  tim- 
^__ ■  -  -     -      '       ■  ■  -         — ■ — 

*■  Mount  Independence  is  situated  in  the  soathwest  oorner  of  Orwell,  in  Vermont,  one  mile  north  of  Sholes's 
Landing,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  aarea  of  land,  aome  of  which  is  arable.  The  troops  sta- 
tkmed  there  in  1776  received  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dtdaratkm  of  ImAtpmdtnee^  by  the  Conti- 
Bflotal  Congieas,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  just  after  the  reveille,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  that  a  coorior  arrived  with  the  glad  tidings ;  and,  by  a  general  order,  a  gala 
day  for  the  sokliers  ensned.  At  snnset  they  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  ffoos,  in  honor  of  the  confederation. 
and  named  the  place  on  which  they  were  enoamped  Mount  lodependem.  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
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of  MooBt  Independeiice. 


Gn«<M  of  SokUera. 


VandaUniL 


ber  now  coven  it,  except  where  the  parades  were.  The  trees  are  chiefly  maple,  some  of  them 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  mount,  large 
enough  for  the  extraction  of  sap  for  sugar.  The  young  shoots  never  sprang  up  where  the 
old  parades  were,  and  they  present  bald  spots,  bearing  only  stinted  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  the  Americans  were  diligent  in  fortifying  this 
spot.  They  erected  a  picketed  fort  and  several  batteries,  dug  many  wells,  and  constructed 
nearly  three  hundred  houses  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  remains  of  these  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  upon  the  mount ;  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the  hospital,  just  commenced 
when  the  evacuation  in  1 777  took  place,  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid.  Nar* 
row  ditches,  indicating  the  line  of  pickets  on  the  north  part  of  the  mount,  and  running  in 
various  directions  and  at  every  angle,  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  remains  of  the  *'  horse- 
shoe battery,"  on  the^extreme  norUi  end,  are  very  prominent.  Near  this  battery  is  a  flint 
quarry,  which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  used  by  the  Indians,  for  arrow-heads  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  from  the  almost  unshapen  flint  to  the  perfect  weapon,  are  found 
there,  I  was  told,  in  abundance.  Toward  the  close  of  1776  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailed  in 
the  garrison  there,  called  the  "  camp  distemper,"  and  the  graves  of  the  victims  are  thiddy 
strewn  among  the  trees.  At  one  time  the  deaths  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  im- 
poesible  to  dig  a  grave  for  each,  anch  the  spot  was  shown  to  me  where  fourteen  bodies  were 
deposited  in  a  single  broad  grave,  about  daylight  one  morning.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
these  mounds  of  the  dead,  scattered  over  the  mount,  there  was  only  one  individualized  by  an 

inscribed  stone.  The  rude  monument  is  a  rough  limeeUme, 
and  the  inscription,  **  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,"  appeared  ma 
if  carved  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  The  tenant  vras  prob* 
ably  an  oflicer  of  militia  finom  a  town  formerly  named  Stod- 
dard, in  Vermont.  Already  some  Vandal  visitor  had  broken 
ofl!*  a  **  relic"  fifom  its  diminutive  bulk,  and  ere  this  some  pa* 
triotic  antiquary  has  doubtless  slipped  the  whole  stone  into  his 
pocket,  and  secured  a  legacy  of  rare  value  for  his  wondering  children  !  A  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate to  private  use  a  fragment  of  public  monuments,  and  a  pitiful  ambition,  allied  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  incendiary,  to  associate  one's  name  by  pencil  or  penknife  in- 
scription with  places  of  public  resort,  have  already  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  our  few  monuments,  and  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Charity,  that  **  oov- 
ereth  the  multitude  of  sins,"  has  not  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  hide  this  iniquity,  fer  none 
but  heartless  knaves  or  brainless  fools  would  thus  deface  even  the  meanest  grave-stone  in  a 
ohurch-yard.  Wolfe's  monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  monuments  at  Red 
Bank  and  Paoli,  bear  mournful  testimony  of  this  barbarism  which  is  abroad. 

At  various  times  Mount  Independenee,  as  well  as  Crown  Point  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  been  scarred  by  money-diggen.  In  18 1 5  a  company 
came  hither  from  Northern  Vermont,  to  search  fer  military  treasures  which  wise  seen  and 
the  divining  rod  declared  were  buried  there.  The  chief  of  the  party,  entertaining  xniqgiv* 
ittgs  on  his  arrival  as  to  the  success  of  money-digging,  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  while  his  more  credulous  companions  were  digging  deep  into  the  mount,  he  was  plowing 
deep  into  his  land.  He  raised  grain  and  esculent  roots — they  raised  gravel  and  worthless 
elay.  When  their  patience  and  money  were  exhansted,  they  shouldered  their  picks  and  de> 
parted  fer  Western  New  York.  He  remained,  became  a  thrifty  feimer,  and,  by  the  unerr- 
ing divining  rod  of  industry,  found  the  treasure.  Credulous  people  still  dig  at  these  locali- 
ties, and  several  pits  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  recently  excavated.' 


*  Three  or  feor  yean  ago  tbe  white  wife  of  a  Mgro  dieaiMd  three 
at  a  certain  pbc*  on  Mooat  ladepeodaMe  inoMBse  treasures  w« 
that  poit.     They  weve^  doabtkn,  the  ideaUcal  aiher  balls  whkh 
Ckir'teasKpastheprieeortnaaaa.     The  aegro  procured  aid,  aad  a 
digging.     A  moonlight  aight  wi»  the  choaea  tiaw.     The  seciet  leaked 
iheir  laiachienMt  wits  at  wotk.     A  luge  paaipkin  was  emptied  of  its 
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asMffted  finrgoyne  fired  into  Sa. 

while  dog  to  watch  themwhila 

into  the  cnnQTsoaie  boys,  and  eef 

amring  ^ei,  wide 
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Darknew  cune  oa,  and  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  leaver  before  we  descended  to  the 
shore ;  and  t^  the  time  we  were  &irly  ont  upon  the  lake  oar  destined  haven  wu  inviaible. 
The  wind  was  fresh  and  the  waters  rough.  One  of  the  kdies  guided  the  helm,  but  her 
bright  eyes  could  not  discern  the  distant  shore,  and  her  nautical  skill  was  nnavailing.  The 
son  of  Mr.  S.,  anticipating  such  a  dilemma,  discharged  s  small  swivel  at  the  landing,  and  by 
its  beaoon  flash  we  were  safely  guided  until  we  came  within  the  rays  of  the  candles  at  the 
booae.      Wet  and  weary,  we  supped  and  retired  early,  to  resume  our  journey  in  the  morning. 


ViMW  rmoM  SuoLo"*  t.AHi>i)m-i 


trill,  and  grinning  (eeth  wera  oat  oat  ot  (he  rind,  and  a  lighted  candle  was  plaoed  wilhio  the  ^here.  This 
hidaous  bead,  with  ita  fleij  eyes  and  nostrils,  was  placed  on  (he  caput  of  a  bold  boy,  wbo  inarched  Dp  to 
the  pit  where  the  moDe^-diggen  were  at  work.  The  dog  flnt  diaoovered  the  grinning  speoter,  and,  with 
a  knd  yell,  leaped  (nna  the  oariiy  and  ran  for  lile.  The  men  followed,  leaviDg  pick,  spaile,  hat,  and  coat 
bebind,  quite  uire  that  the  "peotleman  in  Uack"  wa«  close  opmi  their  heeli;  and  they  have  ever  nnoe  be- 
lieved that  he  goarda  the  treaaurea,  and  aometimes  takes  an  eieoing  atroU  oo  Moont  Independence. 

'  Thii  ii  ■  view  from  Chipman's  Point,  or  Sholea'a  Landing,  looking  north.  The  high  ridge  on  the  tight, 
in  the  diatanoe,  is  Mount  Independence.  The  higher  and  more  distant  bill  on  the  left,  oter  the  cedar,  is 
Meant  DeSance,  and  the  elevation  beyond  is  Mount  Hope.  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  on  the  other  side  o(  Mount 
a  line  with  the  highest  pan. 
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"  The  gr«en  earth  wndi  its  iacense  up  from  every  moopUun  ihiiiie, 
From  every  Sower  ind  dewy  cup  that  greeted  the  lunihine. 
The  mists  tie  lifted  Trom  the  rilb  like  the  white  wing  of  pnfer ; 
Tbejr  le&D  above  the  ancieat  hiJU,  w  doing  homage  there. 
The  fareat-lopa  are  lowly  oast  o'er  breeiy  hill  aad  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pess'd  on  nature  as  on  men." 

Whittiis. 

LIGHT  mist  was  upoa  the  water  when  we  departed  from  Sholes'a,  bat 
a  gentle  breeze  awept  it  off  to  the  hilU  as  we  turned  the  point  of  Mount 
Independence  and  entered  the  broader  expanse  near  Ticonderaga.  We 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  gray  ruina  as  out  boat  aped  by,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  we  landed  at  Cbinuey  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  where 
the  lake  ia  only  half  a  mile  wide.'  Here  the  French  established  their 
first  settlement  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731,  and  commenced  the  cnlti- 
ration  of  the  grains  of  the  country.  They  erected  a  stone  wind-mil!  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  garrisoned  and  used  as  a  fort  during  the 
B  with  the  English  colonies.  When  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  during  his  botanical  tour  through  New  York  and 

Canada  in  1749,  visited  this  settlement,  five  or  six  camions  were  mounted  in  the  mill.     The 

place  was  then  called  Wind-mill  Point.' 

The  same  year  in  which  the  French  settled  at  Chimney  Point,  they  built  a  strong  fort 


npon  the  shore  opposite,  and 
sailed  it  Fort  St.  Frederic, 
in  honor  of  Frederic  MaU' 
repas,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  a  starwork,  in 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with 
bastions  at  the  angles,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  walled 
in  with  stone.  Kalm  says 
there  was  a  considerabte  set 
tlement  around  the  fort,  and 
pleasant,  cultivated  gardens 
adorned  the  rude  dwellings. 
There  was  a  neat  little 
gave  the  name  of  Chimney  Point  to  the  bold  promontory. 

'  Chinuwy  Point  is  in  the  soatfawestecn  oomar  of  Addiwa  town,  Termont,  and  is  the  proper  laBding.plaee 
(or  thoM  who  dewre  to  visit  the  rains  of  Crown  Point  (brtress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

*  From  Ealm's  account  it  appears  probable  thai  the  wind-mill  was  apon  the  shore  (q>po*ite,  at  the  point 
where  now  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Orniiuftirt'  Batiiry.  He  says  it  was  "  within  ooe 
or  two  miulcet-shoU  oT  Fort  St.  Frederic."  a  fortiScation  immediately  on  the  shore  opposite  Chimaey  Paat. 

'  This  view  is  lahen  from  the  green  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Chimney  Point,  looking  west-southwest.  Ths 
irst  land  seen  across  the  lake  is  Crown  Point,  with  the  remaining  barracks  and  other  works  ol  the  forticsa, 
and  the  dwellings  and  oathcoses  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  resident  farmer.  Beyond  the  point  ii  Bnlwaggy  Bay,  k 
bmad,  deep  estnaiy  mooh  wider  than  the  lake  at  Chimney  Point.  Beyood  the  hay,  and  risiag  fniai  ita 
weiterD  stwre,  is  Bulwaggy  Moontaia,  varying  in  peipendioular  hdght  from  foar  to  nine  haadred  feel,  asd 
diitaai  from  ihe  fort  between  one  and  two  miles.     A  little  to  the  right  of  the  larger  tree  on  the  shore  is  the 


church  within  the  ramparts, 
and  every  thing  betokened 
a  smiting  futaie  for  a  hap- 
py and  prosperous  colony. 
But  the  rude  clangor  of  war 
disturbed  their  repose  a  few 
years  afterward ;  the  thun- 
derof  British  artillery  fright- 
ened them  away,  and  they 
retired  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lake.  For  many  yean 
the  chimneys  of  their  desert- 
ed dwellings  on  the  eastern 
shore   were   standing,   and 
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Anzioua  to  le&Te  in  the  evening  boat  for  Burlington,  wo  Mat  out  light  baggage  to  the  inn, 
and  immediately  crossed  over  to  Crown  Feint  on  a  horae-boat,  the  only  ferry  veuel  there. 
Ur.  Baker,  an  aged  resident  and  farmer  upon  the  point,  kiodly  guided  us  over  the  remains 
of  the  military  works  in  the  vicinity,  where  we  passed  between  three  and  (bur  hours.  We 
first  visited  old  Fort  St.  Frederic,  the  senioi  fortress  in  chronological  order.  It  is  upon  the 
tteep  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  remains  of  its  bomb-proof  covered  way,  oven,  and  magazine 
can  still  be  traced  ;  the  Ibrm  of  its  r&raparts  is  indicated  by  a  broken  line  of  mounds. 

The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  of  Crown  Point  b  one  mile,  and  the  principal  works 
are  upon  its  highest  part,  near  the  northern  end.  The  peninsula  is  made  up  of  dark  lime- 
stone, covered  quite  slightly  with  earth.  This  physical  characteristic  lent  strength  to  the 
post,  for  an  enemy  could  not  approsch  it  by  paraUels  or  regular  advances,  but  must  make  an 
open  assault.  St.  Frederic,  standing  close  by  the  water,  lacked  this  advantage ;  and  th« 
French,  feeling  their  comparative  weakness,  exercised  the  valor  of  prudence,  and  abandoned 
it  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  provincials  under  General  Amherst,  in  1759, 
and  retired  to  the  Isle  Aui  Noii,'  in  the  Sorel.  The  British  commander  took  ii 
mediate  possession,  but  the  works  were  so  dilapidated  that,  instead  of  repairing  them,  he  at 
onoe  began  the  erection  of  a  new  and  extensive  fortress  about  two  hundred  yards  south- 
west of  it,  and  upon 
'  _^  ■^~'-  more  commanding 

_  ~--~  .  '     ^    "        '■'__-.  ground.   The  ram- 

parts were  about 
twenty-five  feet 
thick,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  height, 
of  solid  masonry. 
I  The  curtalua  varied  in  length  from  fifty- 
..  >>...n  ...»>  V.  ».»<..>.  ' """  '"""^''  yards,  and  the  whole 

circuit,  measuring  along  the  ramparts, 
and  including  the  bastions,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
yards,  a  trifle  less  than  half  a  mile.  A  brood  ditch  cut  out  of 
solid  limestone  surrouticled  it.  The  fragments  taken  from  the  ex- 
cavation were  used  to  construct  the  reveling,  and  the  four  rows 
of  barracks  erected  within.  On  the  north  was  a  gate,  and  from 
tho  northeaslern  bastion  was  a  coyL'red  way  leading  to  the  lake. 
Within  this  bastion  a  well,  nearly  eight  fset  in  diameter  and  nine- 
ty feet  deep,  was  sunk,  from  which  ibe  garrison  was  supplied  with 
walcT  This  fortress  was  uevec  i-iiurely  finished,  althoagh  the 
British  government  spent  nearly  tt.'ii  [iiiilionsof  dollars  upon  it  and 
its  oBtworks.  Its  oonstmction  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  de- 
vised by  Pitt  to  crush  French  power  in  America,  and  hence,  for 

du  at  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  at  tb«  edge  at  ttie  circle  on  the  left,  along  the  Mune  shore,  is  tbe  localiiy  or  the 
Onaatlim'  Batlrry.  The  wWr  *nd  bridge  in  the  roregrouDd  rorra  tbs  euun-boat  and  Terry  landing  at 
ChiiBRey  Point.  '  This  is  pronounced  O  Soa-ah. 

'  Tt>«e  were  Ibw  lafge  baildingi  used  for  barraoka  within  tha  fort,  the  walla  or  obimneji  of  which  were 
hub  of  linwMOM.  One  of  tham  has  been  eotirelj  removed,  and  anolher,  two  hnadred  and  elgbcy-ieven 
feet  long,  is  almoM  demoluhed.  Portions  of  it  are  seen  on  the  left,  in  the  foregroand  of  the  picture.  The 
walli  of  the  other  two — one,  one  hundred  and  ninelj-lwo,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
■ad  two  iloriea  high — are  qnite  perTeat,  and  one  of  them  wai  roofed  and  inhabited  until  within  two  or  ibree 
jean.  At  each  end,  and  between  these  barracks,  are  uen  the  remuns  of  the  cvniparts.  The  view  is  from 
Ike  ootthweMem  angle  of  the  fort,  «  little  souih  of  the  remains  of  tbe  weatsnt  range  of  barracks,  and  tnok- 
iog  ■DQtbeasl.  The  hilb  in  the  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  led,  and  the  nearer  range  colled 
Snake  Moontain,  oo  the  right.  , 

ExpUnatien  of  tkt  Plan. — A,  B,  C,  the  Aarrorfci,'  D,theiK/I/  the  blank  line  denotea  the  ramporti,  with 
iti  f»f^p*t  I  the  white  space  ikext  to  it  the  dittk,  and  the  shaded  part  outside,  the  toeertd  uvy,  bangittttt, 
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this  u  well  u  for  arery  other  pmrt  of  the  lervice  heie,  the  moct  extraordiiULiy  efibrti  wen 
made,  end  peoiuiiaiy  meaiu  were  freely  lavished.' 

Amhent  oonstmeted  leveral  im&ll  venela  at  Crown  Point,  and,  lekving  &  ganiion  to  de- 
fend the  partly  finished  fort,  embarked  with  the  rest  of  his  troojw,  and  sailed  down  the  lake, 
to  attack  the  French  in  their  new  poaition  in  the  Sorel.  Storm  after  storm  aioae  npon  the 
lake,  and  greatly  endangered  the  safety  of  his  men  and  munitions  in  the  frail  vessels.  The 
seaaon  being  considerably  advanced,  he  abandoned  the  design,  and  resolved  not  to  risk  the 
snow-storms  that  would  soon  ensue,  and  the  general  barrenness  of  food  and  forage  that  dow 
Qf,„t,„^  prevailed  in  an  enemy's  country.  So  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  and  went  into 
use.        winter-quarters. 

The  works  at  Crown  Point  are  muoh  better  preserved  than  those  at  Ticonderoga,  aad  the 

present  owner  of  the 
ground,  with  a  resolu- 
tion which  bespeaks 
hia  taste  and  patriot- 
ism, will  not  allow  a 
Blone  to  be  removed. 
The  view  here  given 
is  from  the  panpet 
near  the  end  of  the 
southeastern  range  of 
barracks,  where  the 
flag-staffwas,  looking 
down  the  lake  north- 
west. At  the  loot  of 
the  hills  on  the  lake 
shore,  toward  the  left, 
is  Cedar  Point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bulwag- 
gy  Bay,  and  a  little 
north  of  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Port  Henry, 
the    location    of   the 

works  of  a  large  iron  company,  composed  chiefly  of  Bostonians.      There  is  a  ferry  between 
this  place  and  Chimney  Pmnt,  the  boats  touofaing  at  Crown  Point. 

In  the  gable  wall  of  the  nearest  barraoki  in  the  view  are  two  inscribed  aUmes,  faced  smooth 
where  the  inscription  is  carved.  One  bears  the  initials  "G. 
B.,"  Greorge  B.ex  or  King  ;  the  rude  form  of  an  anohor,  a  mark 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  placed  apon  her  cannon-balls 
and  other  military  articles  ;  and  the  date  of  the  oonstruction  of 
the  fortress,  "  17S9."  The  other  stone  has  the  initial  "G." 
without  the  B.,  the  monogram  of  Amherst,  the  anchor,  and  a 
number  of  rectangular. and  diagonal  lines  of  inexplicable  mean- 
ing. The  deep  well,  already  alluded  t«,  is  close  by  the  oovered 
way  that  leads  to  the  lake,  and  a  few  rods  northeast  from  the 
eastern  range  of  barracks.  It  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  weed*  and  shrubbery  upon  its  margin.  I  was  informed 
that  a  general  impression  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  this  de^ 
well  was  the  depository  of  vast  treasures,  which  were  oast  into  it  by  the  Fienoh  for  oonoeal- 


Caomi  PoiHT. 


>  For  tbe  oampaign  oT  I TS9  tlie  LeguUiure  oT  ITew  YoA  antbotixed  tbe  levy  of  two  tbaoMnd  six  bood. 
red  umI  eighty  men,  and  iHued  the  Him  or  five  bondred  itumsand  dollar*  in  bill*  of  credit,  bearing  iateiao, 
and  redeemable  io  17GB  hj  the  proceeds  of  an  Bonual  tax. 
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meat  when  they  ahandoned  the  fort  in  1759.     Accordingly,  a  stock  company  of  fifty  men, 

whose  capital  was  labor,  and  whose  dividends  were  to  be 
,r  -      '^  -  the  treasure  found,  cleared  the  well  of  all  its  rubbish,  in 

search  of  the  gold  and  silver.    .One  of  the  company  iur* 

^      ,ji  I     ^iiajpi)  _  nished  the  whisky  which  was  drunk  on  the  occasion,  and 

^  <'    -?^«^x5i^,_'^  *•  agreed  to  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  treasure  was  secured^ 

The  men  **  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down," 
and  before  the  work  was  completed  nearly  three  hogs- 
heads of  alcohol  were  swallowed  by  them.  They  cleajed 
and  drained  the  well  to  its  rocky  bottom,  and  all  the  metal 
which  they  found  was  iron  in  the  form  of  nails,  spikes, 
bolts,  axes,  shovels,  &o.  The  whisky  and  the  labor 
]L  (Ikfll^^^^^HK^  viet^  lost  to  the  owners,  but  they  found  the  saying  cor- 

-  -^^^^^^^^^^^"^  -  rect,  that  "  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  for  they 

.f'^i^mi^^^lPI^  discovered,  when  at  the  bottom,  the  important  truth, 

which  doubtless  taught  them  wisdom,  that  credulity  is  a 

faithless  though  smiling  friend,  and  a  capricious  and  hard 

Tics  Wblx..  master  to  serye.     Money-digging  still  continues  in  the 

neighborhood,  and  several  excavations  within  the  fort  were  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  quite 

recent  labor  in  that  line. 

In  1844  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  apparently  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
age,  leaning  upon  a  staff,  and  accompanied  by  two  athletic  men,  came  to  the  fort  and  began 
to  dig.  They  were  observed  by  Mr,  B.,  and  ordered  away.  The  old  nian  was  urgent  for 
leave  to  dig,  lor  he  had  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  very  poor,  knew  ex> 
aotly  where  the  treasure  was,  as  he  had  assisted  in  concealing  it,  and  asked  but  thirty  min* 
tttes  to  finish  his  work.  Mr.  B.  left  them,  and,  returning  an  hour  afterward,  saw  quite  a 
deep  hole,  but  no  man  was  near.  The  diggers  were  gone,  and  the  impression  is  that  they 
really  "found  something!"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money-digging . upon  Snake 
Mountain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  induced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  a  crucible  there.  Among  those  rugged  hills  was  doubtless  the  residence  of  **  May  Martin," 
the  lovely  heroine  of  the  *'  Money-diggers."' 

Crown  Point  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  from  1759  until  1775,  when 
it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  small  body  of  provincials  called  <*  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
onder  Colonel  Seth  Warner.'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  attempted  its  cap- 
tare  on  the  same  day  that  Delaplace  surrendered  Ticonderoga  to  Ethan  Allen,  but  was 
thwarted  and  driven  back  by  a  storm.  That  was  on  the  1 0th  of  May.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  the  1 2th,  with  success,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  a  sergeant 
and  eleven  men,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.*  Among  the  spoils  were  a  hund^ 
red  and  fourteen  cannons,  of  which  only  sixty-one  were  fit  for  service. 

'  See  Thompsoa's  pretty  flotion,  "JIfay  Jtfartin,  or  tht  Money-diggen.^^ 

*  Seth  Warner  was  bom  in  Woodbury,  Conoeotiout,  about  1744.  He  moved  to  Bennington,  Vermont, 
in  1773,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  banting.  He  and  Ethan  Allen  were  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  in  their  controversy  with  New  York,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1774,  the  Legisla- 
tiire  of  the  latter  province  passed  an  act  of  outlawry  against  them.  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  be  received  a  coloners  commission  from  the  Continenul  Congress,  and  joined  Montgomery 
in  Canada.  His  regiment  was  discharged  at  St.  John's,  and,  alter  the  death  of  his  general,  be  raised  an- 
other body  of  troops  and  marched  to  Qoebec.  He  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Canada  to 
Tioonderoga,  was  with  the  troops  when  they  evacuated  that  post  in  1777,  and  commanded  the  rear-guard 
th*t  Iboght  a  severe  battle  at  Hubbardton.  He  waa  one  of  cfeneral  Starks's  aids  at  the  battle  of  Benning> 
um,  aul  then  joined  the  army  under  Gates  at  Stillwater.  His  health  soon  afterward  gave  way,  and  he  diwl 
at  Woodbury  in  1785,  aged  forty-one  years.  The  sute  of  Vermont  gave  his  widow  and  children  a  valua- 
ble tract  of  land. — AlUnU  jSmtriean  Biography, 

'  On  the  day  when  Alien  captured  Ticonderoga,  he  sent  a  message  to  Captain  Remember  Baker,  one 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  violent  boundary  disputes  between  the  New  Yorkers  and  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  to  join  biro  at  that  post.    Baker  obeyed  the  summons,  and  when  he  was  coming  up 
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Aniold  aniTed  at  Tioonderoga  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  14th  about  fifty  men,  who 
bad  enlisted  in  oomplianoe  with  his  orden  given  by  the  way  while  hurrying  on  to  Castleton 
to  oveitake  Allen,  arrived  ficom  Skenesborough,  and  brought  with  them  the  schooner  which 
belonged  to  Major  Skene.  He  manned  this  vessel  instantly,  armed  it  with  some  of  the  guns 
taken  at  the  fort,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  There  he  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  the  garnson,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men ;  captured  a  king's 
sloop  with  seven  men ;  destroyed  five  bateaux ;  seized  fi>nr  others ;  put  on  board  some  of 
the  valuable  stores  from  the  fort,  and  with  his  prisoners,  and  favored  by  a  fiur  wind  which 
had  cheeped  around  from  south  to  north  just  as  he  had  secured  his  prizes,  he  returned  to 
Tioonderoga.  Colonel  Allen,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  bateaux*  started  upon  the 
same  expedition,  but  Arnold's  schooner  outsailed  the  flat-boats,  and  Allen  met  him  within 
fifVeen  miles  of  St.  John's,  returning  with  his  prizes.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  king's  sloop, 
where  Allen  visited  him,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  afllairs,  the  latter  determ- 
ined to  go  on  to  St  John's  and  garrison  the  fort  with  about  one  hundred  men.  He  landed 
just  before  night,  marched  about  a  mile  toward  Laprairie,  and  formed  his  men  in  ambush 
to  attack  an  expected  re-enforcement  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  approaching 
force  was  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  retired  across  the  river,  where  he  was  attadied 
early  in  the  morning  by  two  hundred  men.  He  fled  to  his  boats  and  escaped  to  Tioonder- 
oga, with  a  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.  Thus  within  one  wetk  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  all  their  dependencies  upon  the  lake,  were  snatched 
from  the  British  by  the  bold  provincials,  without  their  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man ;  and 
their  little  fleet  upon  the  lake,  their  only  strength  left,  was  captured  and  destroyed  in  a  day. 

These  events  aroused  Greneral  Carieton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
more  than  four  hundred  British  and  Canadians  was  ^eedily  sent  to  St  John's.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  small  water  craft  fiom  Chambly  and  Montreal,  to  be  armed  and  manned 
at  St  John's ;  and  other  measures  were  planned  §at  dispatching  a  sufficient  force  up  the  lake 
to  recapture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  Tidings  <^  these  preparations  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Arnold,  and  aflorded  him  an  opportunity  to  sever  his  oonnectioa  with  Allen,  so  ill 
suited  to  his  restless  and  ambitioas  ^rit  A  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  now  necessary, 
and,  having  had  some  eiqierienoe  at  sea  in  earlier  Ufe.  Arnold  alwninffd  to  be  the  commander 
of  whatever  navy  should  be  fitted  ont  His  assumption  was  not  complained  ot,  and  he  pro- 
eeeded  vigorously  in  arming  and  manning  Skene's  schooner,  the  king's  corvette,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  bateaux.  With  these  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  he  took  post  at  Crown 
Point  to  await  the  approaeh  of  the  enemy.  There  he  organised  his  httle  navy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  captain  and  sabordinate  offieeis  for  each  vuntL  He  mounted  six  carriage 
guBS  and  twielTe  swiv«k  in  the  sloop*  and  four  carriage  guns  and  eight  swivels  in  the  schooner. 
He  was  also  active  in  sending  odf  the  ordnanee  fiom  Crown  Point  to  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  emftssaiies  to  Montreal  and  the  Canghnawagas  to  sound  the  inten- 
tiosis  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  aseertain  what  was  the  actnal  force  under  Carieton 
and  the  nature  of  his  preparations^  He  also  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congres  in  June, 
propping  a  plan  of  operations  whereby,  he  confidently  briieved.  the  whole  of  Canada 
■iacht  be  caBii|uefed  by  two  thwwami  men.  He  asKited  that  pecaons  in  Montreal  had  agreed 
to  ofKsi  the  gates  when  a  strong.  Continental  force  shou^  ^PP^^  before  the  city ;  assured 
CoaecnMS  that  CarWton  had  onlv  five  hundred  aal  fiftv  edeetiTe  men  under  him ;  and  o^red 
to  Wttd  the  expifditMn  and  to  be  responsible  for  coweqnencesw  H»  representations  were  doabt- 
fees  ti;se.  ^t  C^wgress  was  ni>t  prepared  to  sanction  sach  an  expeditinn.  Allen,  in  a  letter 
da^  C^<»«m  FWat  Jane  :M.  177 X  nsaie  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congrena 
st*^  New  Yofk.  la  the  saean  while  Wtlen  had  beem  «mt  boaa  'HnMderoga  to  the  Provincial 
Cwnurress  of  M*s»oh-jaettk  oompUiaing  04'  AnsLvd  s  anogant  aiimnptwiiM  and  otherwise  dis- 


v>«a  te»  vk-nr,  W  MK  rvgi  $»»:;  hu«B»  v\-^  B^.cj!4  «.wi>ef^  C'x^  to  Sl  Joka's  viik  the  iateUi> 
A  Ckr  r«sftttc->.<«  w  Txvifccvyfc,  smI  v  jct  CiS  » i».4«i^rraKat  oc  ta*  garmn  at  Crova  Mat.     B%. 
kic  iviAhi  *^  VM6k  Mi  «*.i^  ^  7rtecw«9  wn^W  «  t^  in  >«sc  a  bae  to  joa  Warwr  m  taking 
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CommiMloo  from  KaMscboaetfei.  Re-enforcemeDli  for  the  Lake  Porta.  Regiment  of  Gveen  Mountain  Boy*. 

paraging  his  deeds.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commandant  of  the  fort  and  commodore  of 
the  navy,  and,  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  discourse 
to  them  of  his  expected  victories.  The  first  intimation  of  their  errand  aroused  Arnold's  in- 
dignation ;  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  purport  of  their  commission,  he  wrote  them  a 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  discharged  his  men,  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  uttering  loud 
complaints  of  ill  usage  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  ended  the  naval 
operations  upon  the  lake  in  1775. 

When  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  securely  in  the  power  of  the  provincials.  Col- 
onel Easton  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  explained  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments all  the  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  of  these  important  posts.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  expressing  their  will« 
ingness  to  allow  that  colony  all  the  honor,  and  to  withhold  all  interference  in  future  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter.  Trumbull  immediately  prepared  to  send  a  re-enforcement  for  the 
garrisons,  of  four  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  messages  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  through  courtesy,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  fortresses  were  situated,  to  ascertain  their  views.  The  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  measures  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  requested  the  Convention  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  The  four  hundred  men  were  immediately  sent, 
imder  Colonel  Hinman,  who  superseded  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  latter,  with  Warner,  set  off  for  the  Continental  Cong^ress  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
pay  for  their  soldiers,  whose  tenns  had  expired,  and  to  solicit  authority  to  raise  a  new  regi- 
ment in  Vermont.  The  appearance  of  these  men  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  were  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  make  their  communications  to 
that  body  orally.  Congress  at  once  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  granted  the  soldiers  the  same 
pay  as  was  received  by  those  of  the  Continental  army,  and  recommended  to  the  New  York 
Convention  that,  ai\er  consulting  General  Schuyler,  they  should  "  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  in  defense  of  America  those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  euch  oflicers  as  the 
said  Green  Mountain  Boys  should  choose."  This  resolution  was  dispatched  to  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  thither  Allen  and  Warner  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience.*  The 
Assembly  resolved  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  consisting  of  seven  companies, 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  in  number,  should  be  raised.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Greneral  Schuyler,  who  immediately  notified  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  ordered  them  to  raise  the  regiment.  Allen  and  Warner  were  not  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  soon  afterward  they  both  joined  General  Schuyler  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
statiimed  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pre-  Aaguat, 
paratory  to  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Early  in  September  Generals  Schuyler  and  ^"^ 
Montgomery  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  their  whole  force,  and  appeared 
before  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  general  view  of  affairs  having 
a  relation  to  the  northern  section  of  operations  at  this  juncture  and  immediately  anteced- 
ent thereto. 

'  The  Atsembly  of  New  York  was  embarrassed  when  Allen  and  Warner  appeared  at  the  door  of  its  hall 
and  asked  for  admission,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Daring  the  then  recent  controversy  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  with  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  these  men  had  been  proclaimed  outlaws,  and 
that  attainder  had  never  been  wiped  off  by  a  repeal.  There  were  members  of  that  body  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part,  personally,  in  the  controversy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  old  enemies  a  friendly 
greeting.  Their  prejudices,  and  the  scruples  of  others  who  could  not  recognise  the  propriety  of  holding 
poblio  eooference  with  men  whom  the  law  of  the  land  had  declared  to  be  rioters  and  felons,  produced  a 
•troQg  opposttioQ  to  their  admission  to  the  hall.  The  debates  were  becoming  very  warm,  when  Captain 
Sears  (the  noted  ^*  King  Sears'*)  moved  that  **  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House.**  It  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  was  also  a  similar  resolution  in  regard  to  Warner.  Allen  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  in  which,  af^er  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  bat- 
talioii  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  he  concluded  by  saying,  '*  I  will  be  responsible  that  they  will  reciprocate 
favor  by  boldly  haiarding  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  common  cause  of  America." 
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The  British  ministry,  ftlaxmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  disafiection'  to  the  royal  government  which  was  manifest  m  Canada,  and  ob- 
serving that  all  their  coercive  measures  in  relation  to  Massachusetts  had  thus  far  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  insurgents  in  that  colony,  determined,  in 
1774,  to  try  a  different  policy  with  Canada,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French  descent,  and  members  of  the  Romish  commun- 
ion. Those  who  composed  the  most  influential  class  were  of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and 
any  concessions  made  in  favor  of  their  caste  weighed  more  heavily  with  them  than  any  that 
might  be  made  to  the  whole  people,  involving  the  extension  of  the  area  of  political  freedom, 
an  idea  which  was  a  mere  abstraction  to  them.  Religious  concessions  to  the  other  and 
more  ignorant  class  were  a  boon  of  great  vAlue,  and  by  these  means  the  king  and  his  advisers 
determined  to  quiet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Canada.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
into  Parliament,  •'  For  making  more  efiectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
invested  with  all  powers  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  It  was  provided  that  its  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during  its  pleasure ;  that  Ca- 
nadian subjects  professing  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  professions,  and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  religion ;  that  the 
French  laws  without  jury  should  be  re-established,  preserving,  however,  the  English  laws, 
with  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  limits  of  Canada  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole  region  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio*  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  regardless  of  the  just  claims  of  other  colonies  under  old  and  unrepealed  charters.' 
These  liberal  concessions  to  the  Canadians  would  haye  been  highly  dbmmendable,  had  not 
other  motives  than  a  spirit  of  liberality  manifestly  actuated  ministers.  The  most  obtuse  ob> 
server  could  plainly  perceive  their  object  to  be  to  secure  a  strong  footing  north  and  west  of 
the  refractory  colonies,  where  troops  might  be  concentrated  and  munitions  of  war  coUected, 
to  be  used  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary,  in  crushing  rebellion  near.  Such  a  design 
was  at  once  charged  upon  ministers  by  the  ever-vigilant  Colonel  Barr6,  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  '<  A  very  extraordinary  indulgence,'^  he  said,  '•  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated  to  gain  the.  hearts  and  affections  of  these 
people.  To  this  I  can  not  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  good  purposes ;  but  if  you  are  about 
to  raise  a  popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time  all  hope  of  peace  in  America 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their  task-masters,  and, 
in  the  end,  their  executioners."  It  was  urged  by  ministers  that  common  justice  demanded 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
Roman  Catholics.'  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
and  others  joined  Colonel  Barr6  in  his  denunciations  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  clauses  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  former  were  considered  a  dan* 
gerous  precedent  for  a  Protestant  government,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  shadowing 
forth  the  ultimate  design  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  subvert  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  make  the  legislators  mere  creatures  of  the  crown.  By  its  pro- 
vbions  the  Governor  of  Canada  was  vested  with  almost  absolute  and  illimitable  power,  and 
permitted  to  be  nearly  as  much  a  despot,  if  he  chose,  as  any  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroys  of 

^  Thomas  and  John  Penn,  son  and  grandson  of  William  Penn,  then  the  proprietaries  of  PennsylvaniA  and 
Delaware,  entered  a  protest  against  the  boundary  section  of  this  bill,  because  it  contemplated  an  encroach 
ment  opon  their  territory.  Borke,  who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  also  oppoeed  this 
section  of  the  bill  for  the  same  reason,  in  behalf  of  his  principal.  The  letter  of  that  statesman  to  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  the  subject  is  published  among  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant  of  idl  those  which  he  wrote  to  that  body. 

'  Governor  Carleton  asserted,  on  oath,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  that  there  were  then  onbf  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Protestants  in  Canada,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  mod  fifty 
thousand. 
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South  America.  On  this  point  Lord  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  was  particularly  eloquent, 
and  he  alao  took  ground  against  the  religious  features  of  the  hill,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  The  bill,  however,  with  all  its 
exceptionable  clauses,  was  adopted  by  quite  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2  2d  of  June.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  passed  that  House  without  opposition.  This  bill  is  refer- 
red to  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation"  that 
justified  the  separation  from  the  parent  country. 

While  this  act,  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  law  authorizing  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  Great  Britain  for  trial, 
were  in  transit  through  Parliament  and  receiving  the  royal  signature,  the  colonists  were  pre- 
paring to  make  a  successful  resistance  against  further  legislative  encroachments.  Through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1774  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  every  where  active  and  firm,  and  were  constantly  supplied 
with  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  home  government  by  secret  agents  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  people  by  thousands  signecf  non-importation  agreements,  and 
otherwise  attested  their  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
press  spoke  out  boldly,  and  orators  no  longer  harangued  in  parables,  but  fearlessly  called 
upon  the  people  to  umTS.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  demonstrated  the 
prowess  and  strength  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  fees  of  Britain,  and  they  felt  con- 
fident in  that  strength  against  Britain  herself;  now  that  she  had  become  the  oppressor  of  her 
children,  if  a  bond  of  union  could  be  made  that  should  cause  all  the  colonies  to  act  in  con- 
cert. A  general  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  convened  in  New  York  in  1765,  was 
therefore  suggested.  Throughout  the  colonies  the  thought  was  hailed  as  a  happy  one,  and 
•oon  was  developed  the  most  energetic  action.  The  Congress  met  in  September,  adopt- 
ed loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  precautionary  measures  respecting  future  aggres- 
sions upon  their  rights.  The  people,  highly  indignant,  every  where  evinced  the  strength  of  j 
that  feeling  by  open  contempt  for  all  royal  authority  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown.  The  I 
acts  alluded  to  were  denounced  as  "  barbarous  and  bloody,"  the  British  ministry  were  pub-  I 
lished  in  the  gazettes,  and  placarded  upon  the  walls  as  papists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Consti"  \ 
tution,  and  the  patriots  even  had  the  boldness  to  lampoon  the  king  and  Parliament.  (For  I 
an  illustration,  see  next  page.) 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1775.  The  events  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  indignation  and  rebellion.  As  we  have 
seen,  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  assailed,  and  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  In  June  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  A  Continental  j^^  „ 
army  was  spoedily  oiganized.  Hope  of  reconciliation  departed.  The  sword  was  ^"^^ 
fairly  drawn,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  an  expedition  was  arranged  to  invade  Canada,  for 
which  an  armament  was  collected  at  Ticonderoga.  Such  a  step  seemed  essential  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  to  confirm  the  Canada  patriots  (who  were  ohiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal) in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  by  the  pressure  of  armed  supporters ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  the  strong-hold  of  Quebec  while  its  garrison  was  yet  weak,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Carleton  could  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  it.  That  officer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power  as  governor  of  the  province,  under  the  act  which 
we  have  just  considered  ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  wa^  using  every  means  at  his 
eoaunand  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebellious  colonists.  Neither 
bribes  nor  promises  were  spared.  The  imperial  government  resolved  to  send  out  fifleen 
thousand  muskets  to  arm  the  French  Catholics,  and  agents  of  the  crown  were  busy  among 
the  Indian  tribes  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  inciting  them  to  an  alliance  with 
the  army  of  the  king. 

Congress  had  already  sent  an  afi^tionate  address  **  To  the  oppressed  inhabitants    mutss. 
of  Canada,"  and  its  efiects  were  so  palpable  to  Governor  Carleton,  that  he  feared      ^"^^ 
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to  make  an  impreuion  favorable  to  the  king  upon  the  Canadians  by  an  appeal  to  their  loy- 
alty, Carleton  bad  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  endeavored  to  seduce  Brmnd, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  from  his  exalted  duties  as  a  Christian  pastor,  to  en- 
gage in  the  low  politieat  schemes  of  a  party  placeman,  and  publish  a  marntement,  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  curates  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  also  urged  the  prelata  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists.  But  the  consistent  bishop  refused  to 
ttxert  his  infinenee  in  such  a  cause,  and  plainly  told  Carleton  that  such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  faithfiil  pastor,  and  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  few 
priests,  however,  with  the  nobility,  seconded  Carleton's  views,  but  their  influence  was  feeble 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  The  governor  now 
tried  another  scheme,  and  with  better  eSect.  He  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  masMi 
l^  appeals  to  their  loyalty  or  their  religious  prejudices,  and  he  determined  to  arouse  them  by 

'  Tbe  above  eagnving  is  aa  exact  copy,  reduced,  of  a  caricatare  which  I  rooiid  in  tba  po— awion  of  tlie 
Mamacbasetu  HisUHicaJ  Soajecjr  at  Boston,  entitled  "  firlual  Rtpnttnlalion."  On  the  bock  of  ii,  appar- 
snlJj  in  ibe  baDd-vriting  of  tbe  time,  ia  ibe  following  : 

"  A  Tult  explanation  of  tbe  within  print. — No.  1  ialends  the  K — g  of  G.  B.,  to  whom  tbs  Home  of  tkica- 
miitu  (4)  gives  the  Americana'  money  for  tbe  use  of  that  very  H.  of  C,  and  wbioh  be  ia  endeavoring  to 
I«ke  awBf  with  the  power  of  cannon.  No.  3,  b j  a  Freoobnum,  signifies  the  tyranny  tbat  ia  intended  for 
America.  No.  3,  tbe  Ognre  of  a  Roman  Catbolio  prieat  with  hia  crooiflx  and  gibbet,  aiaiwing  George  ia 
enforcing  bin  tyrannical  ayitem  of  civil  and  religions  govemntent.  Nos.  S  and  6  are  boneat  AmerkaD  yeo- 
men, who  oppose  an  oaken  staff  to  G — 'a  cannon,  and  dBtermine  they  will  not  be  robbed.  No.  7  n  poor 
Britannia  blindfolded,  falling  into  the  bottomless  pit  wbicb  bar  infiunoua  mleis  have  prepared  for  the  AuMr- 
icans.  Noa.  8,  9  represent  Boston  in  flames  and  Qnebec  trinmpbant,  to  abowihe  probable  ooaeqneae* 
of  submiasion  to  the  present  wicked  miniaterial  system,  tbat  popery  and  tynnnj  will  triomph  over  tme  t^- 
ligiofl,  virtue,  and  liberty. 

"  N.B.  Perhspe  this  may  remiod  tbe  Bostooians  of  the  invincible  attachment  of  tbe  Nomantiaes*  to  tfaeir 
Lberty,"  lie. 

■  Tbs  NiUBUi[lD«  InhabllBd  ■  dtj  so  the  b«iki  of  As  Donra,  In  Bpdn.    Twantr  Jttn  tbaj  ware  bas 
ubUI  ^  iH^tfa  It,,  jooBCD  Bdplo  AfiHcHiiu  misnd  dislr  dXj  (on  huadtwl  ud  oJitj-tbrte  Tssn  B.C..  wd  nrriri 
'  B  of  CinhifE).    T^  NBDMUlnaa,  sealei  (Q  hci>s  t/""-  lUtato  thsir  eltj ud  parlihed  tn  Hw  >■ 
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appealing  to  their  cupidity.  Accordingly,  he  caused  tbe  drumt  to  beat  up  far  voluuteera  la 
Quebec,  and  by  ofiers  of  good  pay,  privileges,  and  bounties,  be  mioceeded  in  enrolling  a  few, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.^  About  the  aame  time  Colonel  j„, 
Guy  Jobnwii  arrived  at  Uoatreal  with  a  large  number  of  ladiaa  chiefs  and  warriors  i™- 
of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  despite  their  solemn  promises  of  neutrality,  were  induced  to  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  king.  They  made  oath  of  alliance  to  tbe  crown  in  the  presence  of  Carle- 
ton,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  serve  him  when  he  should  call. 

A  small  number  of  regular  British  troopa,  with  the  volunteers  and  Indiana,  composed  the 
bulk  of  Carleton's  army  at  the  cloeeof  the  summer  ofl  775,  the  time  when  General  Schuy> 
ler  was  preparing,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  for  a  campaign  against  Canada.  We 
thus  come  back  from  our  historic  ramble  to  cur  starting-place  at  Crown  Point.  The  ruins 
are  sufficiently  explored  ;  let  us  pass  over  to  Chimney  Point  and  dine,  for  the  steamer  will 
soon  come  down  the  lake  to  convey  us  to  our  Sabbath  resting-place  at  Burlington. 

We  left  Chimney  Point  in  the  evening,  a  cool,  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  northwest. 
The  western  shore  is  bold,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  peaks 
and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  skirt  the  horizon.  The  eastern  margin  is  the 
termination  of  the  pleasant  slopes  and  beautiful  intervales  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
tbe  lake,  cultivated  and  wooded  alternately  to  the  water's  verge.  At  dusk  we  reached  tho 
famous  Split  Rock.  The  moon  was  shining 
I  brightly  in  the  west,  where  faint  tints  of  day- 
light still  lingered,  and  we  passed  so  near  that 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  that  geological  wonder. 
[t  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  take,  about  thirty 
!  miles  below  Crown  Point.  Here  is  a  sharp 
promontory  jutting  into  tbe  lake,  the  point  of 
which,  containing  about  half  an  acre,  and  cov- 
«ird  with  bushes,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  clefl  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  ob- 
•erved  as  a  curiosity  by  the  old  French  explorera.  Soundings  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet  have  been  made  between  the  fragment  and  the  main  rock,  without  finding  a  bottom. 
GeologistB  diSer  in  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  formed  the  chasm,  some  ascribing  it  to 
an  earthquake,  and  others  to  the  slow  attrition  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of  the  rock  of 
•ofler  texture  than  the  rest.  A  light-houte  stands  near  u  a  guide  to  the  navigator,  for  the 
take  is  only  a  mile  wide  at  this  point.  Here  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bouquet  River,  eight  miles  above,  it  is  about  five  miles  wide. 

At  the  falls  in  the  Bouquet,  two  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Willsborough,  the 
place  where  Burgoyne  encamped  and  gave  a  war-feast  to  about  four  hundred  Indians  of  the 
trittes  of  the  Algonquios,  Iroquois,  and  Ottawas,  who,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  joined  him  there.  Both  he  and  Carleton  were  averse  to  the  measure  of  em-  j,^  ^^ 
playing  the  savages  in  the  British  army,  but  the  express  instructions  of  ministers  ^''^■ 
demanded  it,  and  he  dared  not  disobey.'  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he  humanely 
endeavored  to  soflen  their  savage  ferocity  and  restrain  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  blood.  His 
exordium  was  words  of  flattery  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,  faithfulness,  forbearance,  and  loy- 
alty. He  then  spoke  of  tho  abused  clemency  of  the  king  toward  the  colonies,  and  declared 
b>  the  wsrrioia  their  relief  from  restraint.     "  Go  forth,"  he  said,  ■■  ia  tbe  might  of  your  valor 

'  Tbeir  tiiDe  of  service  was  limited  to  the  eoDtinaaaoe  of  the  dislarbances ;  esoh  Kildier  was  to  receive 
■wo  bnndrvd  sores  at  Jand  in  any  provinoe  in  North  America  he  roighl  cbooae  ;  the  king  paid  himself  the 
•ocnMomn)  duties  opon  the  acquisition  of  landa ;  for  twenty  j-ean  Dew  proprietors  were  to  be  exempted 
frooi  all  oootribntion  for  ihe  beoeflt  of  the  crown  ;  every  married  soldier  obtnined  other  Sfty  acres,  in  ooo- 
•ii)e>B(ioo  of  bis  wife,  and  fifty  more  for  aocouat  of  each  of  his  childreo,  with  Ihe  same  privilege  and  ex- 
emptiaiu,  besides  tbe  btnely  of  s  guioee  at  the  time  of  enlistment. — Botta,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 

*  The  employmeat  of  Indians  by  Ihe  Briliab  ministry,  in  this  oampnign,  has  been  excused  upon  the  lame 
plea,  srbiob  has  not  the  shadow  of  truth,  that,  anieea  they  wore  ihos  employed,  Ibe  Amerioans  ffooid  hava 
mustered  them  into  tbeir  service. — See  Knight's  Pittoriai  England,  Toi.  v.,  p.  306. 
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He  told  tl 


Strike  At  the  flonunon  eneniio  of  Gmt  BriUin  and  of  Ameriea ;  dutari>- 
en  of  public  oider,  pemce.  Bad  happi- 
neaa ;  deelioyer 
ricidea  of  the 'state. " 
that  his  officer!  utd  i 
de&vor  to  imit&te  their  example  in 
peneTenmce,  entOTpriie,  and  coo- 
•tancy,  and  in  reastanoe  of  hanger, 
ivearinen,  and  pain.  At  the  lame 
tioie  he  exhorted  them  to  Usteo  to 
his  words,  and  allow  him  to  regulat* 
their  paicions,  and  to  conform  their 
warfare  to  hia,  by  the  mlet  of  Euro- 
pean discipline  and  the  dictates  of 
his  religion  and  honianity.  He  re- 
minded them  that  the  king  had  manj 
ftithfiil  subjects  in  the  provinces, 
and,  therefore,  indiscriminate  butch- 
ery of  the  people  might  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  many  friends.  He  then 
charged  them,  in  the  words  quoted 
from  his  speech  in  the  note  on  ante, 
page  99,  not  to  kill  for  scalps,  or  de- 
stroy life  except  in  open  warfare,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  office  of  tun- 
pire  on  all  occaiioni.      When  he  had  finished,  an  old  Iroquois  chief  arose  and  said : 

•■  I  stand  up  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  present,  to  assure  oar  father  that  we  have  at- 
tentively listened  to  his  discourse.  We  receive  you  as  our  father,  because  when  yon  speak 
we  Ifear  the  voice  of  our  great  father  beyond  the  great  lake.  We  rejoice  in  the  approbation 
you  have  expressed  of  our  behavior.  We  have  been  tried  and  tempted  by  the  Boetonians.' 
but  we  loved  our  father,  and  our  hatchets  have  been  sharpened  upon  our  affectiona.  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  profeeeioiis,  our  whole  villages  able  to  go  to  war  am  come  fbrtl). 
The  old  and  infirm,  our  infants  and  wives,  alone  remain  at  home.  With  one  common  an- 
ient we  promise  a  constant  obedience  to  all  yon  have  ordered  and  all  you  shall  order ;  and 
may  the  Father  of  Days  give  you  many  and  success."' 

These  promises  were  all  very  fine,  and  Burgoyne,  to  fait  sorrow,  had  the  credulity  to  rely 
upon  them.  At  first  the  Indians  were  docile,  but  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  touched  theix 
noetrils  their  ferocious  natures  were  aroused,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  British  com- 
mander were  too  irksome  to  be  borne.  Their  faithfulness  disappeared  ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  greatest  need  tfaey  deserted  hira,  as  we  have  seen,  by  hundreds,  and  returned  home. 

Aa  the  lake  widened  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  breeze  freshened  almost  to  a  gale, 
and,  Uowing  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  it  rolled  up  snch  swells  on  our  track  that  the  vesMJ 
rocked  half  the  passengers  into  silent  contemplation  of  the  probability  of  casting  their  supper 
to  the  fishes.  The  beacon  upon  Juniper  Island  was  hailed  with  delight,  for  the  Burlington 
break-water  was  just  ahead.     We  entered  the  harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 


'  The  oU  chief  spoke  tnily.  The;  hsd  been  "  tempted  b;  the  Bostoniaiis,"  bal  Dot  by  the  Boeuo  pstti- 
ots.  GieiMrsl  Gsge,  then  governor  oT  Msswchosetls,  sod  olhBr  toyaliiti  in  Boaldn,  sent  emitiajiei  smoog 
the  Indiani  in  Tarioiu  way>,  sod  these  irere  the  templen  which  the  old  chier  ooafoaaded  vith  the  enemtes 
of  the  crown.  I  shsll  hsia  occuion  bere«rter  to  ipeek  of  Connelly,  one  of  Gage's  emissariea,  who  west 
to  Virginia,  snd,  under  the  euspicea  of  Lord  Dunmore,  oarried  promises  end  money  to  the  Indiaoa  on  thn 
froatier,  to  iuiigite  thsm  to  fall  upon  the  defenteieu  repohlicsoi  of  thai  ataneh  Whig  Msie. 

'  So  inierpreied  by  Bnrgoyne  in  his  "  Stale  oT  the  Expedition,"  &c. 
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and  were  tooa  in  comfortable  quarlen  at  the  American,  fronting  the  pleasant  square  in  the 
center  of  the  village. 

The  next  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautifal.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  repose  was  upon  the  village,  lake,  and  country.  It  was  our  second  Sabbath  from 
home,  and  never  was  its  rest  more  welcome  and  suggestive  of  gratitude,  for  the  preceding 
week  had  been  to  me  one  of  unceasing  toil,  yet  a  toil  commingled  with  the  most  exalted 
pleasure.  I  had  been  among  scenes  associated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  an  American's 
heart ;  and  when,  mingling  with  the  worshipers  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  clear  voice  of 
Bishop  Hopkins  repeated  the  divine  annunciation,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sua  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord,"  I  felt 
that  our  own  country,  so  late  a  wilderness  and  abiding-place  for  pagans,  but  now  blooming 
under  the  beneficent  culture  of  free  institutions  that  were  born  amid  the  labor-throes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  special  illustration  of  that  glorious  declaration. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  procured  saddle  horses  and  rode  out  to  the  resting-place  of 
General  Ethan  Allen,  a  burial-ground  embowered 
in  shrubbery,  lying  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Winooeki,  and  within  sound  of  its  cas- 
cades. It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading 
east  from  Burlington,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  that  stands  upon  the  sum- 
nut  of  ftt  Wl,  upon  the  western  slope  of  which  is 
tbm  village.      Allen's  monument  is  a  plain  marble 

■lab,  resting  upon  a  granite  foundation,  and  bears  .j.^^  ^  ^^^     AjiM, 

the  following  inscription  : 


Geiteral  Ethan  Allen 

bests  beifeatb  this  stone, 

THE  12th  DAT  OF  Feb.,  1789, 

AGED  50  TEARS. 

niS  SFIBIT  TRIED  THE  MERCIES  OF  BIS  CrOn, 

IN  WHOM  ALONE  HE  BELIEVED  AND  STRONGLT  TRUSTED. 

Near  his  are  the  graves  of  his  brother  Ira'  and  several  other  relatives.  The  whole  are  in- 
closed within  a  square  defined  by  a  chain  supported  by  small  granite  obelisks.  A  willow 
droop«d  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriot  dead,  and  rose-busbea  clustersd  around  the  storm-worn 
monuments.  The  dew  was  yet  npon  the  grass,  and  its  fragrant  exhalations  filled  the  air 
with  such  grateful  incense,  that  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  spot.  We  galloped  our  hones 
back  to  the  village  in  time  for  breakfast,  delighted  and  profited  by  our  morning's  ride.     Halt- 

'  Ira  AllcD  waa  bom  in  Salisbniy,  Cimnectiout,  in  1752.  Hs  weot  to  Vermonl  in  early  life,  and  became 
ooa  of  Ibe  most  active  citiiena  OC  that  Mate,  particularly  in  the  oontroreny  between  Vermont  and  New 
York  rapeciinfi  the  tenitory  called  the  New  Hampshire  Granu.  Il  ia  said  that  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  he  aided  with  tbe  crown  and  went  to  Canada.  His  stanch  Whig  brother,  Ethan,  indignant  at  bis  choice, 
reconimsnded  tbe  Vermont  Assembly  to  confiscate  his  brother's  property.  In  beard  of  i(,  and  oballenged 
Ethan  lo  fight  a  duel.  Ethan  refused,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  il  would  be  "  dtagraoefal  to  fight  s  Tory,"  and 
»  (he  mailer  ended.  Ira  finally  became  a  warm  republican,  and  was  active  during  the  remainder  ot  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  ihe  Coovsntion  whioh  formed  the  Constitution  of  Vermont,  and  became  the  firat 
tecTvtmrj  oC  Ihe  state.  He  was  afterward  treasurer,  member  of  Ihe  council,  nod  sorvejor  general.  He 
ruK  to  the  ruik  of  major  general  of  militia,  and  in  1795  he  went  toEorope  to  pnrobsse  arms  for  tbe  sup- 
ply of  his  state,  Recuming  with  several  thousand  muskets  and  some  cannon,  he  was  oaptured  bj  an  En- 
glish va»el  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  was  aociued  of  supplying  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms,  A 
Utigttion  for  eight  years,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  the  consequence,  but  a  final  deoiiion  was  in  his 
bvor.  Ho  died  at  Pbiladvlphia,  January  Tth,  ISU,  aged  S2  years. 
h 
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ing  near  tlw  muTenity  a  few  mmato,  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  which  the  hei^t  oom- 
maDds.  The  Green  Mouatain*  stretched  along  the  east ;  the  broken  nuigei  of  the  Adiroa- 
dack,  empaqJed  by  the  morning  sun,  bounded  the  weetem  horizon ;  and  below  qb,  skirting 
the  lake,  the  pleaaant  Tillage  lay  upon  the  slope,  and  stretched  its  lengthening  Ibrni  ont  to- 
ward the  rich  fields  that  surrounded  it.  To  the  eye  of  a  wearied  dweller  in  a  denae  city  all  Til- 
lages appear  beautiiiil  in  summer,  but  Burlington  ia  emineully  so  when  ooo)pared  with  others. 
We  left  the  metropolis  of  the  lake  for  Plattshnrgh  about  noon.  On  oar  lefV  as  we  emerged 
from  the  harbor,  were  the  Four  Brothen,  inwU  islands  swanning  with  water-fowl,  and  the 
bald  point  of  Rock  Dunder,  a  solitary  spike  rising,  shrublesa  and  bare,  aboot  twenty  feet 
aboTe  the  water.  Before  us  spread  out  the  two  Heroe  (North  and  South),  green  islanda. 
which  belonged  to  the  Allen  family  daring  the  BeTolution.  The  first  landing-plaoe  below 
Burlington  is  Port  Kent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  ten  miles  distant;  A  little  below  ia 
Port  Jackson,  nearly  west  of  the  south  end  of  Valcour'a  Island.  This  is  an  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  lake  to  the 
-  .   ■       ■  .  American  tourist,  for  it 

is  the  place  where  our 
first  naval  battle  with 
Great  Britain  w«s 
fought.  This  event 
took  place  October 
the  11th.  1776.  The 
American  flotilla  was 
commanded  by  Beoe- 
dict  Arnold,  and  the 
English  vessels  by  Cap- 
tain Fringle,  accompanied  by  GoTemor  Carleton.  In  order  to  a  lucid  uadarstanJing  of  the 
position  of  aflairs  at  that  time,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  connecting  chain  of  events 
from  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  General  Schuyler  was  at  Ticoaderoga  and  Crown  Point 
preparing  to  invade  Canada,  to  the  meeting  of  the  belligerents  in  question. 

The  forces  under  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of 
otfuttHia  11^     Congress,  and  in  September  appeared  before  St.  John's,  at  the  Sorel.      Finding 
mi.  tjiQ  fQft_  gg  {}jey  supposod,  too  strong  for  assault,  they  returned  to  and  fortified 

/sle  Aux  Noiz.  Schuyler  went  back  to  Ticoaderoga  and  hastened  forward  re-enforcemeiita, 
but  was  unable  to  return  on  account  of  sickness.  Montgomery  succeeded  him  in  command. 
He  captured  Fort  St-  John's  and  Fort  Chambly,  and  entered  Montreal  in  triumph.  He 
thra  pn^ed  on  to  Quebec,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  farce  under  Arnold,  and  early  in  De- 
cember laid  nege  to  that  city.  Afler  besieging  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  weeks,  the  Amer- 
DffgaibaiSi.  ■'^^■>*  commenced  an  assault.  Montgomery  was  killed,  the  Americans  were  re- 
irTS.  pulsed,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners.      Arnold  was  wounded.      He  became 

the  chief  in  command,  and  kept  the  remnant  of  the  republican  army  together  in  the  Ticini^ 
of  Quebec,  tmtil  the  arrival  of  General  Wooster  early  in  the  spring  and  General  Thomaa 
in  May.      General  Carleton  soon  afterward  received  re-en fbrcements  from  England, 
and  by  the  middle  of  JuDe  the  Americans,  after  retreating  from  post  to  post,  were  diirett 
ont  of  Canada. 

Not  doubting  that  Carleton  would  follow  up  his  successes  by  providing  water  crafl  opoa 
the  lake,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a  council  of  officere,  un- 
der General  Gates,  who  in  the  spring  waa  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  Northern  annj, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  latter  post  and  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  the  former.      AeoOnl- 

le  rrom  the  pilol'i  roacn  of  the  slasai-boal  just  slier  learing  Pott  JmckMio.      On  tb* 
n  lood,  and  oo  the  right  is  aeea  s  portios  of  Valcour'i  Islaod.     The  high  (rroond  w 
,    D  tbs  left,  ii  Camberlani]  Head,  aad  that  dimly  sees  in  the  eeoter  of  tbe  picnre  is 
the  Vsrmoot  ibore. 
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iogly,  General  Sullivan,  wW  was  at  Crown  Point,  withdrew  vnth  his  forcea  to  Ticonderoga, 
and  active  measures  for  oflensive  and  defensive  operations  were  there  adopted.  Matenals 
for  ooastructing  veswU,  as  well  as  skillful  artisans,  were  scarce.  The  latter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-ports  ;  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  that  by  tbe  middle  of 
August  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  was  in 
readiness  and  rendezvoused  at  Crown  Point  under  Arnold,  who  received  the  command  of  it 
from  General  Gates.  The  sloop  carried  twelve  guna,  one  schooner  tbe  same  number,  the 
others  eight,  and  the  gondolas  three  each.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Arnold  sailed 
down  the  lake,  under  positive  instructions  from  Gates  not  to  pass  beyond  Isle  Aux  Titei, 
near  what  is  now  called  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  halted  at 
Wind-mill  Point,  four  miles  above  Ide  Atix  Tetes,  to  reconnoiter,  and  anchored  his  vessels 
across  the  lake,  to  prevent  any  boats  of  the  enemy  from  passing  up. 

As  soon  as  Carieton  was  advised  of  tbe  movements  of  tbe  Americana  at  Ticonderoga,  be 
salt  seven  hundred  men  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  to  oonstruet  a  fleet,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  strong  vessels  were  finished  and  armed  for  duty.  A  radeau  called 
the  Thunderer  (a  kind  of  fiat-bottomed  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns),  and  tw,enty-four  gun- 
boats, armed  each  with  a  Geld  piece  or  carriage  gun,  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Forty  boats 
with  provieioo*  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Convinced  that  his  position  was  dangerous,  for  the  British  and  Indians  were  collecting  on 
the  shores,  Arnold  fell  back  about  ten  miles  to  /sk  La  Motte,  where  be  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack from  tbe  main  land.  Here  his  fleet  was  considerably  increased,  and  consisted  of  three 
schooners,  two  sloops,  three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and  twenty-one  gun-boats.     Ignorant 

of  tbe  real  strength  of  the  armament  

which  he  knew  Carieton  was  prepar-  -qhGTii^jk^ 

log  at  St.  John's,  and  unwilling  to  en-  -^: — _.  *■      BET^Ltn  -^— - 

gage  a  superior  force  on  the  broad  lake,      VAUQUR  l.SWt  WLSl%filt  SHORE  H.CHAMPIAIH) 
Arnold  withdrew  his  fleet  still  further     it-*-!  i  '  '-      L  l-"  .. 

back,  an<i  anchored  it  across  the  nar- 
row channel  between  Valcour's  Island 
and  the  western  shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
'  1 1  th  of  October  the  British  fleet 

appeared  ofl*  Cumberland  Head,  mov- 
ing up  the  lake,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  swept  aniand  the  southern  point  of 
Valcour's  Island.  The  enemy's  Ibne 
was  formidable,  for  tbe  vessels  were 
manned  by  seven  hundred  chosen  sea- 
men.  Captain  Pringle  was  commo- 
dore, and  made  tbe  Inflextile  his  flag- 
ship. Among  the  yonng  officers  in 
tbe  fleet  was  Edward  Pellew,  after- 
ward Admiral  Viscount  Ezmonth, 
otw  of  the  most  distinguished  of  En- 
gland's naval  commanders.  The  ac- 
tiosi  began  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  attack  of  tbe  Carieton  upon  the  American  schooner 
Royal  Savage  and  three  galleys.     Tbe  latter,  in  attempting  to  return  to  tbe  line,  grounded, 

EiruNATioM  or  mi  Maf. — A,  Amerieau  fleet  under  Arnold ;  B,  21  gon-baats;  C,  achoaiMT  Carieton, 
1 2  six  poiuidsra  i  D,  ship  Inflexible,  1 8  twelve  poundera ;  E,  anobonge  of  the  British  fleet  daring  (be  night, 
to  cut  offlbe  AnMridBu'  retreatj  F,  radean  ThDadcrer,  S  tvcDlj-four  pocnden  and  12  lix  poandem;  O, 
goDilala  Lof/ai  Canvtrl,  7  nine  ponnden;  U,  scboooer  Xaria,  14  six  poondere,  vith  Genenl  Carieton  on 
baaid ;  I,  the  place  where  ihe  American  scbooner  Rm/al  Savagi,  oT  8  aix  pounders  and  4  ftnir  poniiden 
was  boned.     This  plan  is  copied  Trom  Bratritr't  fiwrry  of  Lakt  Ckamplaiii,  edilion  of  1779. 
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and  was  burned,  but  her  men  were  SBved.  Arnold  was  on  boKid  the  Congrea  galley,  and 
conducted  mattets  with  a  great  deal  of  brtiTery  and  skill.  About  one  o'clock  the  engage- 
ment became  genetal,  and  the  American  vmeli,  particularly  the  Congress,  suffered  severely. 
It  waa  hulled  twelve  times,  received  seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  the  main-mast 
was  shattered  in  two  places,  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  m&ny  of  the  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Arnold  pointed  almost  every  gun  on  his  veasel  with  his  own  hands,'  and  with 
voice  and  gesture  cheered  on  his  men.  In  the  mean  while  the  enemy  landed  a  large  body 
of  Indians  upon  the  island,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  but  with  little  eSect. 
The  battle  continued  between  four  and  five  hours,  and  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  sixty  men. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene,  and  neither  party  were  victors.  The  two  fleets  anchored 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Arnold  held  a  council  with  bis  officers,  and  it 
was  determined  to  retire  during  the  night  to  Crown  Point,  for  the  superiority  of  the  vestek. 
and  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  men  composing  the  British  force,  rendered  another  en- 
gagement extremely  hazardous.  Anticipating  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  commander  anchored  his  vessels  in  a  line  extending  across  from  the  island 
to  the  main  land.  A  chilly  north  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  the  aflemoon,  and  about 
sunset  dark  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and,  therefore,  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  favored  the  design 
of  Arnold.  About  ten  o'clock  he -weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  stifi*  north  wind  sailed 
with  bis  whole  fiotilla,  unobserved,  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  Arnold,  with  his  crippled 
galley,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  bold 
movement.  At  daybreak  the  English  watch 
on  deck  looked  with  <tr«ining  eyes  for  their 
expected  prey,  but  the  Americans  were  thm 
at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten  miles  south,  busily 
engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  repairing  sails. 
The  British  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progren  of 
both  fleets  during  the  night.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  the  enemy's  ves-  oewtw. 
seU  were  observed  under  full  sail,  and  ''"^ 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Americans.  The 
Congress  g&lley  (Arnold's  "flag-ship")  and 
the  Washington,  with  four  gondolas,  were  be- 
hind, and  in  a  short  time  the  British  inswili 
Carleltm,  Infiexible,  and  Maria  were  along- 
side, pouring  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
^The  Washington  soon  struck,  and  General 
ire  made  pritonen.'     The  whole  force  of  th« 


Waterbury  the  commander,  and  his  men,  ' 


'  Spark**!  Life  oT  Arnold. 

■  Among  (he  priaooert  wu  Joseph  Betijs,  aftenvard  the  naitnioos  ontUv  and  bitter  Tory,  better  koow> 
u  "  Joe  BeUTB."  He  wu  a  a&tive  OS  Saratoga  comty,  sad  joioed  the  Whigs  on  the  breaking  out  of  ibe 
Reiolmioa.  While  a  captive  in  Canada,  oTler  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlaln,  be  wu  iodnced  to  join  tba 
royal  ataaidaid,  and  was  made  an  enaigo.  He  became  noloriooa  as  a  ipy,  and,  having  been  oaoghl  b^tbtt 
Amencaoa,  be  wu  at  one  time  oondncted  to  the  gallows.  At  the  instance  of  hi*  aged  patents,  Washiag. 
Ion  granted  him  a  reprieve  on  condition  oT  bis  tborongbly  rerorming.  Bat  be  immediately  joined  the  enemy 
again,  and  for  a  long  time  his  cold-blooded  mnrden,  his  plunder  and  incendiarism  made  I'll"  (be  terror  at 
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BnvBry  of  Araold  on  the  CoagreM  Galley.  Defperate  Redstaace.  Retreat  to  Crown  Point  Effect  of  the  Battle. 

attack  now  fell  upon  the  Congress,  bat  Arnold  maintained  his  ground  with  unflinching  reso- 
lation  for  four  hours.  The  galley  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  surrounded 
by  seven  sail  of  the  enemy.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  intrepid  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low Crown  Point,  and  not  far  from  Panton.  He  ordered  the  marines  to  set  fire  to  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  grounded,  leap  into  the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  their  muskets,  and 
form  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  beach  as  to  guard  the  burning  vcMels  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Arnold  remained  in  his  galley  till  driven  off  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last 
man  that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
his  little  flotilla  was  consumed,  and  then,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
marched  ofi*  through  the  woods  toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety. 
The  rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambush  that  waylaid  his  path  an  hour 
after  he  passed  by.  Two  schooners,  two  galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  were  at  Crown  Point,  and  Greneral  Waterbury  and  most  of  his  men  arrived  there 
on  parole  the  next  day,  when  all  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ticonderoga.  General  October  i4, 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  for  a  few  days  threatened  Ticon-  ^^^ 
deroga,  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  prudently  withdrew,  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  Canada.*  The  whole  American  loss  in  the  two  actions 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  forty. 

Although  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  disastrous  in  every  par- 
ticular, yet  such  were  the  skill,  bravery,  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  and  his  men 
against  a  vastly  superior  force,  the  event  was  hailed  as  ominous  of  great  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  when  such  fearful  edds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's  popularity,  so 
justly  gained  at  Quebee,  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  praises. 
Sparks  justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  the  1 3th,  that 
«'  there  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  action." 

We  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  excess- 
ively warm,  and  I  felt  more  like  lounging  than  rambling.  In  fact,  the  spot  has  no  Revo- 
lutionary history  worth  mentioning,  for  its  existence  as  a  lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness 
is  only  coeval  with  that  of  our  independence.  Count  Vredenburgh,  a  German,  nobleman; 
who  married  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  of  England,  obtained  a  grant 
for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he  set- 
tled there.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  and  soon  afterward 
his  splendid  mansion,  which  stood  where  the  Plattsburgh  Hotel  now  is,  and  his  mills,  three 
miles  distant,  were  burned.  He  had  remained  to  look  after  his  property,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered  for  his  riches,  and  his  house  plundered  and  destroyed.  In  1783  some 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  under  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-general)  Mooers,' 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Hudson  near  Newburgh,  left  Fishkill  Landing  in  a  boat,  and, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Lakes  Greorge  and  Champlain,  landed  and  conmienced  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  that  neighborhood,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburgh.  Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others  formed  a  company,  after  the  war, 
to  purchase  military  land-warrants,  and  they  located  their  lands  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
ofganized  the  town  of  Plattsburgh  in  1785.     Such  is  its  only  connection  with  the  history 

the  whole  regioo  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Albany.  At  last  be  was  captured  (1782),  and  was  execated  as 
a  spy  and  traitor,  at  Albany. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  Carleton  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Arnold  ventured  in  the  neigbborhood  in  a  small 
boat.  He  was  seen  and  chased  by  young  Pellew  (afterward  Lord  Ezmouth),  and  so  rapidly  did  his  porsu- 
en  gain  upon  htm,  that  he  ran  bis  boat  ashore  and  leaped  on  land,  leaving  bis  stock  and  buckle  behind  him* 
It  is  said  that  the  stock  and  buckle  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Pellew  family. — See  Oitier^$  Life  ofjidmu 
rmi  Vutvmmi  Exmouik. 

*  Benjamin  Mooers  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  militia 
ia  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  in  1814.  For  thirty  years  he  was  county  treasurer,  and  often  represented  his 
oooDty  in  the  Aseembly  and  Senate  of  New  York.     He  died  in  February,  1838. 
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of  our  Revolatioii.  It  is  a  conspicuous  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  1812,  for  it  is  memorahle  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  severest  en- 
gagements of  that  contest  took  place,  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  1814,  between  the  combined 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Americans  and  British.  Greneral  Macomb  commanded  the 
land,  and  Commodore  M'Donough  the  naval  forces  of  the  former,  and  Greneral  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Downie'  those  of  the  latter.  The  engagements  on  the  land  and  water  were 
simultaneous,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
successful.  When  the  flag  of  the  British  commodore's  ship  was  struck,  the  enemy  on  land, 
disheartened  and  confused,  retreated  across  the  Saranac,  and  the  carnage  ceased.  The  lots 
of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifly ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  deserters,  more  than  one  thousand. 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  with  General  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 
who  was  a  volunteer  under  Macomb  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  who,  after  the  military  had  gone  out  on  the  Chazy  road, 
organized  and  oflered  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief  They  were  accepted,  and 
the  brave  youths  were  immediately  armed  with  rifles  and  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Mooeis.  Only  three  of  the  company  were  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  killed,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  flre  while  occupying  a 
mill  upon  the  Saranac  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  General  Skinner's  beautiful  man- 
sion and  gardens  are  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  from  an  upper  piazza  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  scene  of  the  naval  engagement,  from  Cumberland  Head  on  the  north  to  Valcour's 
Island  on  the  south,  including  in  the  far  distance  eastward  the  blue  lines  of  the  northern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  bay  in  which  the  battle  occurred  is  magnificent,  fringed 
with  deep  forests  and  waving  grain-fields.  A  substantial  stone  break-water  defends  the  har- 
bor from  the  rude  waves  which  an  easterly  wind  rolls  in,  and  the  village  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  gravelly  plain  on  each  side  of  Uie  Saranac  River. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Plattsburgh  are  the  remains  of  the  cantonments  and 
breast-works  occupied  by  Macomb  and  his  forces  ;  and  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Greneral  Skin- 
ner, who  accompanied  me  to  these  relics  of  the  war,  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  relation  to  that  memorable  battle.'  But  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
our  subject,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  will  bid  adieo 
to  Plattsburgh,  for  the  evening  is  far  gone,  the  lights  of  the  **  Burlington"  are  sparkling  upon 
the  waters  near  Valcour's  Island,  and  the  coachman  at  the  hotel  front  is  hurrying  us  with 
his  loud  "All  aboard  !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  passed  the  light  on  Cumberland  Head,*  and  we  reached 

*  Commodore  Downie  was  slaia  in  the  battle  and  baried  at  Plattsbargh.  His  sister-in-law,  Bfary  Downie, 
greeted  a  plain  monument  to  his  memory  over  his  remains. 

'  General  S.  mentioned  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  naval  engagement  worth  recording. 
He  says  that,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  rounded  Cumberland  Head,  M^Donough  assembled  his  men  on 
board  his  ship  (Saratoga)  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  then  knelt,  and,  in  humble,  fervent  supplication,  com- 
mended himself,  his  men,  and  his  cause  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  he  arose,  the  serenity  of  faith  waa 
upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  shed  its  influence  over  his  men.  A  curious  incident  occurred  on  hb 
ship  during  the  engagement.  The  hen-coop  was  shot  away,  and  a  cock,  released  from  prison, 
flew  jnto  the  rigging,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  out  a  lusty  defiance  to  the  enemy's  guns. 
There  he  remained,  flapping  his  vrings  and  crowing,  until  the  engagement  ceased.  The  aeamea 
regarded  the  event  as  encouraging,  and  fought  like  tigers  while  the  cock  cheered  them  on.  A 
notice  of  a  relic  of  Washington,  in  the  possession  of  General  S.,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
It  is  a  pouch  and  pufi'-ball,  for  hair-powder,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  several  years.  It  is 
made  of  buckskin,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  pufi*  is  made  of  cotton  yam.  Mr. 
Gray,  who  was  a  number  of  years  sherifl*  of  Clinton  county,  readily  recognised  it  as  the  one 
used  by  himself  in  powdering  Washington's  hair,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  attached  to  the  ge»* 
eral  in  the  capacity  of  body  servant.  When  La  Fayette  was  at  Burlington,  in  1824,  Mr.  Giay 
went  up  to  see  him,  and  the  veteran  remembered  him  as  the  **  boy  Gray"  in  Washingtoa's 
military  tamily. 

*  On  this  point  is  situated  the  farm  presented  to  Commodore  M^Donough  by  the  Legislature  of  Veimont. 
The  point  is  connected  with  Grand  Island,  or  North  Hero  (the  largest  island  in  the  lake),  by  a  ferry. 
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Roiue'B  Point,  the  laat  Unding-place  on  the  lake  within  "  the  Stale*,"  between  one  and  two 
in  the  morning,  where  we  remained  until  daylight,  for  the  channel  here,  down  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  is  m>  narrow  and  ainuous  that  the  navigation  is  difficult  in  the  night.  On  a  low 
point  a  little  northward  of  the  landing  the  United  State*  government  commenced  building  a 
Ibrt  in  1615,  and,  after  expending  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  was  diacovered 
that  the  ground  wai  British  soil.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained  until  the  con- 
oloiion  of  the  treaty  formed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  AshburtoQ  in  1842,  when  the 
territorial  line  was  run  a  little  north  of  the  fort.     It  is  now  in  coune  of  completion. 

The  morning  on  which  we  left  Rouse's  Point  was  clear  and  calm.  A  slight  jionuiR 
milt  lay  upon  the  water,  and  over  the  flat  shores  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  i^- 
which  we  had  entered,  a  thin  vapor,  like  a  gauze  veil,  was  spread  out.  We  watched  with 
interest  for  the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  crowed  it,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  and  so  became  "  foreign- 
er*." A  broad  stripe  like  a  meadow-swathe,  running  east  and  west,  cut  in  the  dwaif  forest 
apon  either  side,  denotes  the  landmark  of  dominion,  and  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  we  passed  from  the  waters  of  our  republic  to  those  of  the  British  realm.  In  [ess  than 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  landing-place  on  IdeAux  Noix,  a  small  low  island  in  the  Sorel,  strongly 
fortified  by  the  British  as  one  of  their  most  important  outposts  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States.  This  island  is  all  clustered  with  historic  associations.  While  the  fussy  custom-house 
officer  and  his  attendants  are  boarding  our  boat,  let  us  look  into  the  mirror  of  retroepection. 

WhNi  the  French  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  was  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Gen- 


oral  Amherst,  in  17-^^1,  the  peo^li.-  fled  ()o\t'n  the  lake.  anil.  lu.Dding 
upon  this  ielaiid,  fortifled  it,      Tho  walnut  and  hHzel  abnundiil  there, 
-   -~  and  they  gave  it  a  name  signilicant  of  this  fact.     Commanding,  as 

it  does,  completely  the  outlet  of  Lake  Chaniplain,  the  importance  of 
its  position,  in  a  military  view,  was  at  once  appreciated.  But  the  French  held  possession 
only  a  few  months,  for  in  the  spring  of  1760  they  were  driven  from  it  by  Amherst  in  bis 
inarch  toward  Montreal,  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  necessity  for  a  garrison 
upon  IfU  Aux  Noix  no  longer  existed,  and  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Schuy- 
ler. With  a  considerable  force,  destined  to  invade  Canada,  be  tailed  down  the  lake  and  ap- 
peared before  St,  John's.  Informed  that  the  garrison  there  was  too  strong  for  sapMBiwa 
him,  he  returned  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  and  fortified  it.  From  this  post  he  sent  out  ^"^ 
a  declaiKtioD  among  the  Canadiaoe,  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  act  only  against  the  British  fbrta,.and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
people  or  their  religion. 

■  Tlie  iketcb  wBi  nude rrom the  pilot's  rootnof  the  sMani-baat,  about  balfaaiile  obore  the  iitaod,  brak- 
ing' eut-nonbeast.  The  laading  is  a  linle  bejood  the  trees  on  the  right,  wbere  septinels  are  atationed. 
Tbe  iilaiu)  is  imall,  and  wholly  occupied  by  the  military  work*.  A  broad  fen  extends  sonie  dislance  (rum 
ibe  aortbero  tide,  and  tbe  wild  docks  that  gather  there  aflbrd  Ana  ammeinein  for  iponsown  daring  tbe 
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Early  in  October  the  Americans,  under  Greneral  Montgomery  (Schuyler  being  ill),  left 
the  island  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  whence  they  marched  victoriously  to  Quebec.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  no  permanent  garrison  was  established  there,  bat 
the  island  was  the  halting-place  for  the  troops  of  both  parties  when  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake.  It  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Vermont  and  British  officers,  which  were  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  former  as  to  keep 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men  quite  inactive  on  our  northern  frontier  for  about  three 
years.  ^     The  British  strongly  fortified  it  in  1813,  and  it  has  been  constantly  garrisoned  since. 

We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  custom-house  officer,  who  was  re- 
ceived on  board  at  Isle  Aux  Noix,  The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  vexatious,  and  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  legal  form  than  induced  by  a  desire  or  expectation  of  detecting  con* 
traband  articles.  In  fact,  the  polite  government  functionary  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in 
mere  assertions,  and  to  rely  more  upon  physiognomy  than  personal  inspection  of  the  Inggage 
for  assurance  that  her  majesty's  revenue  laws  were  inviolate.  He  looked  every  trunk-owner 
full  in  the  face  when  he  queried  about  the  nature  of  kis  baggage,  and  only  two  persons  were 
obliged  to  produce  their  keys  for  his  satisfaction.  Our  trunk  was  of  prodigious  size  and  weight, 
and  made 'him  very  properly  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  that  its  contents  were 
only  articles  for  personal  use.  A  descendant  of  Abraham  at  my  elbow,  with  nothing  but  a 
rotund  bandana  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  my  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  for  while  the 
officer  was  making  him  untie  its  hard  knots,  he  ordered  my  luggage  to  pass.  I  was  told  that 
the  word  of  a  poor  Jew  is  never  believed  by  the  uncircumcised  Grentile  who  "  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  customs  ;"  but  in  this  instance  his  incredulity  was  rebuked,  for  the  Israelite's  bundle 
contained  nothing  but  a  tolerably  clean  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  small  Hebrew  Bible.     At  eight 

*  In  1779—80  the  partial  dismemberment  of  Vermont  and  its  connection  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire produced  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  former  demanded  of  Congress  the  en- 
tire separation  of  that  state  from  the  other  states,  and  its  admission  into  the  confederacy  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality.  The  disputes  ran  high,  and  the  British  entertained  hopes  that  Vermont  would  be  so  far 
alienated  from  the  rebel  cause,  by  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be  induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen 
from  New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  not  answered,  and  in  February,  1781, 
he  wrote  another,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  first.  These  letters  were  shown  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  a 
few  others,  and  they  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  Vermont.  Allen  sent 
both  letters  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that  body,  urging  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  his 
state.  He  closed  fais  letter  by  saying,  "  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States ;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large.*** 
In  the  mean  while,  some  British  scouting  parties  had  captured  some  Vermonters,  and  Governor  Chittenden 
sent  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Dundas  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  met  upon 
hU  Aux  Noix^  and  there  Dundas,  under  the  direction  of  General  Haldimand,  made  verbal  overtures  simi- 
lar to  the  written  ones  of  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen.  The  proposals  of  the  British  officers  vrere  received  by 
Allen  with  apparent  favor.  Haldimand  and  Dundas  were  delighted  with  their  skill  in  diplomacy,  and  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Allen  not  to  allow  hostilities  on  the  Vermont  frontier  until  after  the  next  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature.  The  British  force,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  kept  inactive. 
These  negotiatiobs  with  the  enemy  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  fears  of  Congress ;  yet  with 
such  consummate  skill  did  Allen  manage  the  affair,  that  when  he  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the 
LegisUture  of  Vermont,  where  British  emissaries  as  well  as  ardent  Whigs  were  in  waiting,  he  satisfied 
both  parties.  Soon  afterward  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intercepted 
and  sent  to  Congress.  It  contained  so  much  evidence  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  leading  men  in  Ver- 
mont, that  Congress  felt  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  thus  retain  her  in  the 
Union.  Peace  soon  afterward  en^ed,  and  Vermont  was  one  of  the  United  States  included  in  the  treaty. 
How  far  the  designs  of  the  Aliens,  of  Chittenden,  the  Fays,  and  others,  were  really  treasonable,  or  were 
measures  of  policy  to  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  prevent  hostilities  upon  their  weak  frontier,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined.  The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  nuc  rather  than  the  trttuon.  At  any  rate,  they 
whonld  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  wrong  intentions. 

*  A  conTention.  held  at  Weftmioiter  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1777,  declared  "That  the  district  and  teirltory  compivbradii^ 
and  uaiialty  known  hy  the  name  and  deaeriptlon  of  the  New  Hampahlre  Grants  of  right  ought  to  be  and  ia  declared  fiiterer  T 
after  to  be  a  free  and  independent  Jurladlction  or  state,  to  be  forerer  hereafter  called,  known,  and  disliagulsbed  bj  tte  i 
of  New  Connectteut,  alias  Vsaif okt."— 8ee  8lmdf§  Suae  Papen,  p.  70. 
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o'clock  my  companion  and  our  luggage  proceeded  by  rail-road  by  way  of  La  Prairie  to  Mont- 
real, while  I  prepared  to  journey  to  the  same  city  in  a  light  wagon  by  way  of  Chambly  and 
Longueuil. 

St.  John*a  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sorel,  at  the  termination  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids.  It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  frontier  town  since  the  Revolution,  al- 
though its  growth  has  been  slow,  the  population  now  amounting  to  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand. The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly  flat,  and  there  is  no 
place  whence  the  town  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  little  south  of  the  village,  and  directly 
upon  the  shore,  is  a  strong  military  establishment,  garrisoned,  when  we  visited  it,  by  three 
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companies  of  Highland  infantry.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  young  gentleman  of  the 
village  as  guide,  I  visited  all  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We  crossed  the 
deep*  sluggish  river  in  a  light  zinc  shallop,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  long  bridge*  which  connects  St.  John's  with  St.  Athenaise  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  the  steep  roof  and  lofty  glittering  spire  of  the  French  church  towered  above 
the  trees.'  After  visiting  the  remains  of  Montgomery's  block-house,  we  recrossed  the  river 
and  rambled  among  the  high  mounds  which  compose  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  St.  John's.  They 
occupy  a  broad  area  in  the  open  fields  behind  the  present  military  works.  The  embank- 
ments, covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  averaged  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  considerable  water  in  it.  We  lingered  half  an  hour  to  view 
a  drill  of  the  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  the  village  to  prepare  ibr  a  pleasant  ride  to 
Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Military  works  were  thrown  up  at  St.  John's  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  in  1758, 
and  these  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Governor  Carleton  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolution.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  organized  American  flotilla,  under  Arnold, 
made  a  regular  assault  upon  British  vessels  and  fortifications,  and  aroused  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  regular  siege  of  a  British  fort  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Americans,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  sailed  down  the  Richelieu 
and  appeared  before  St.  John's.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  English  garrison  when  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  without  efiect.  They  landed  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort,  and,  while  marching  slowly  toward  the  outworks,  a  small  party  of  Indians  attacked 
them  and  produced  some  oonfiision.  In  the  evening  General  Schuyler  was  informed,  by  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  and  intelligent,  that,  with  the  exception  of  only  fifty  men 
retained  in  Montreal  by  General  Carleton,  the  whole  regular  British  force  in  Canada  was 
in  the  garrison  at  St.  John's ;  that  this  and  the  fort  at  Chambly  were  strongly  fortified  and 
well  supplied ;  that  one  hundred  Indians  were  in  the  fort  at  St.  John's,  and  that  another 
iMTge  body,  under  Colonel  John  Johnson,  was  hovering  near  ;  that  a  sixteen  gun  vessel  was 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  a  block-honse  erected  by  Mont- 
gomery when  he  besieged  the  fort  in  1775.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  fort,  which  incloses  the  magazine ; 
in  the  center  is  the  boi&ing  ocoapted  by  the  officers,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 
The  large  bnikling  on  the  left  is  the  hospital,  and  the  smaller  one  still  farther  left  is  the  dead-hoose.  The 
river  here  is  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  present  military  works  are  upon  the  site  of  those  of  the 
RerolntioD. 

'  It  was  built  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Jones,  the  proprietor,  and  is  called  Jones's  Bridge. 

*  This  spacious  church  was  not  finished.  The  old  one,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  undisturbed  within 
the  new  one,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  the  completion  of  the  exterior  of  the  present  edifice. 
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about  ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  St.  John's  ;  and  that  not  a  single  Canadian  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  insurgent  standard.  The  informer  was  doubtless  an  enemy  to  the  Americana, 
for  his  assertions  were  afterward  proved  to  be  untrue.  General  Schuyler,  however,  gave 
credence  to  them,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  where  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  army  in  charge  of  Montgomery,  and  retire  to  the  healthier  post  of  Tioonderoga. 
Thence  he  soon  went  to  Albany,  and,  his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  was  active  in 
forwarding  re-enforcements  to  Isle  Atix  Noix, 

Montgomery,  with  more  impetuosity  and  less  caution  than  Schuyler,  determined  to  pnah 
forward  at  once,  for  the  season  was  near  when  mihtary  operations  there  would  be  difficult 
About  this  time  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  a  re-enforcement  arrived,  and  he  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  invade  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  island,  a  chevaux-de-frise  was  thrown 
across  the  channel  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Carleton's  vessels  up  the  lake.  On  the  sev- 
September,    cuteenth  his  whole  force  was  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richelieu.     On  the 

1*^5.  eighteenth  he  led  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  in  person,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  now  is.  There  he  met  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  which  had 
just  repulsed  and  pursued  a  small  party  of  Americans  under  Major  Brown,  and  a  short 
skirmish  ensued.  Two  field  pieces  and  the  whole  detachment  would  doubtless  have  been 
trophies  for  the  Americans  had  they  been  true  to  themselves  ;  but  here  that  insubonlination 
which  gave  Montgomery  so  much  trouble  was  strongly  manifested,  and  caution,  secrecy,  and 
concert  of  action  were  out  of  the  question.*  Montgomery  pushed  on  a  little  further  north- 
west, and,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  running  respectively  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  of  three  hundred  men  to  cut  off  supplies  for  the  enemy  from  the  interior, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  his  camp  to  bring  up  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fi>rt.  The  suppUes  for  a  siege  were  very  meager.  The  artillery  was  too  light,  the  mortars 
were  defective,  the  ammunition  scarce,  and  the  artillerists  unpracticed  in  their  duties.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  and  in  many  places  closely  studded  with  trees.  In  a  day  or 
two  disease  began  to  appear  among  the  troops,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  privations,  dis- 
afiection  was  working  mischief  in  the  army.  To  escape  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
Montgomery  proposed  to  move  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  ground  was  firm 
and  water  wholesome,  and  commence  preparations  for  an  assault.  But  the  troops,  unused  to 
military  restraint,  and  judging  for  themselves  that  an  attack  would  be  unsuccessful,  refused 
to  second  the  plan  of  their  leader.  Unable  to  punish  them  or  convince  them  of  their  error, 
Montgomery  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  so  far  gratified  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments as  to  call  a  council  of  war.  It  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  a  decision  against  his 
plan.  Disorder  continually  reigned  in  the  American  camp.  Irregular  firing  occurred  al- 
most daily,  and  the  enemy  threw  some  bombs,  but  it  was  a  waste  of  ammunition  by  both 
parties.  At  length  the  proposed  plan  of  Montgomery  was  adopted,  and  the  camp  was  moved 
October  7.    ^  ^^  higher  ground  northwest  of  the  fort,  where  breast-works  were  thrown  up. 

1775.  While  the  main  army  was  thud  circumvallating  St.  John's,  but,  for  want  of  am- 
munition and  heavy  guns,  unable  to  breach  the  walls,  small  detachments  of  Americans,  who 
were  joined  by  many  friendly  Canadians,  were  active  in  the  vicinity.  One,  under  Ethan 
Allen,  attempted  the  capture  of  Montreal.     Of  this  foolish  expedition  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

But  another,  and  a  successful  one,  was  undertaken,  which  hastened  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  St.  John's.  Carleton,  supposing  that  the  fort  at  Chambly,  twelve  miles  north- 
ward, could  not  be  reached  by  the  Americans  unless  the  one  at  St.  John's  was  captured,  had 
neglected  to  arm  it,  and  kept  but  a  feeble  garrison  there.  Montgomery  was  informed  of 
this  by  Canadian  scouts,  and  immediately  sent  Colonel  Bedell  of  New  Hampshire,  Major 
Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Livingston  of  New  York,  with  detachments,  to  captors 
the  fort.  The  method  of  attack  was  planned  by  Canacfians  familiar  with  the  place.  Ar^ 
tillery  was  placed  upon  bateaux,  and  during  a  dark  night  was  conveyed  past  the  fort  at  St. 
John's  to  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids,  where  it  was  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  to  the 


*  Montgomery's  dispatch  to  Genera)  Schayler. 
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point  o[  attack.     The  gamBon  made  but  b  feeble  resiRtance,  and  soon  BinTeDdered.     This 


was  a  most  importaiit  event,  for  it  furnished  Montgomery  with  mean>  to  cany  on  tbe  liege 
of  St.  Jobn's  vigoroiuly.'  Tbe  large  quantity  of  ammunition  ibat  was  captuied  was  sent 
immediately  to  the  bwiegen,  who,  by  vigorous  exertions,  erected  a  strong  b&ttery  within 
two  hundred  and  fi%  yards  of  the  fort.  A  strong  block-house  was  also  erected  before  it, 
oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     The  ibrmer  was  mounted  with  four  guns  and  _ 

nx  mortars,  and  the  latter  had  one  gun  and  two  mortars. 

While  theso  preparationa  were  in  progreu,  Carleton,  informed  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Chambly,  lefl  Montreal  with  a  re^nforeement  for  the  garrison  at  St.  John's.  He  embarked 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  in  bateaux  and  flat-boats,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Longueuil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  city.  Colonel  Scth  Warner,  with  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boyi, 
was  on  the  alert  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  lay  in  covert  near  the  spot  where  Carlelon  was 
about  to  land.  He  allowed  the  boats  to  get  very  near  the  shore,  when  he  opened  a  terrible 
storm  of  grape-shot  upon  them  from  a  four  pound  cannon,  which  drove  them  across  the  river 
pTocipitately  and  in  great  confusion.  The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Mont-  Horember  L 
goroeiy  toward  evening,  and  Colonel  Warner  soon  aflerward  came  in  with  several  '^^ 
prisoners  captured  from  one  of  Carleton's  boats  that  reached  the  shore.  The  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  sent  a  flag  and  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  oommaadant  of  the  garri- 
son, by  one  of  Warner's  priaoners,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  of  Carleton,  and  demanding 
a  surrender  of  the  ibrlresa  to  prevent  further  efiusion  of  blood.  Hostilities  ceased  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Preston  asked  for  a  delay  of  four  days  before  he  should  make  pro- 
poaata  to  surrender.  The  request  waa  denied  and  the  demand  renewed.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  tbe  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  had  continued  six  weeks, 
and  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  tbe  British  troops  were  such,  that  Montgomery  granted 
them  honorable  terms.     They  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  tbe  troops 


'  Tbii  is  a  view  oT  the  south  and  west  sides  at  the  fori,  looking  toward  the  rjver.  It  ■tsods  directly  upon 
Iba  Ricbelieo,  al  the  foot  of  (he  Chambly  Rapidg,  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  op  from 
Itae  St.  Lawrence.     It  ii  strongly  buill  of  slooe,  and,  as  seen  in  the  piotare,  is  in  a  state  of  excelleDt  pres- 

*  The  spoil*  taken  at  Chambly  were  6  tons  of  powder ;  80  barrels  of  Sour ;  a  large  qointily  of  rice, 
baiur,  and  pea* ;  1 34  barrels  of  pork  ;  300  swivel  shot ;  1  box  of  mnakel  shot ;  6364  mnskel  cartridges ; 
1 50  atud  of  French  arms ;  3  royal  monan ;  61  shells ;  500  hand  grenades  ;  83  royal  fosileer's  mnakela 
wilh  BocoalermeDts ;  and  rigging  for  3  vessels.  The  prisoners  consisted  of  1  major,  2  raptaias,  3  lienteo- 
— ~*-,  captain  of  a  schooner,  a  commissary  and  surgeoa,  and  63  privates.  The  colors  of  the  seventh  r^- 
Meot  of  British  regolan  were  there,  end  wete  captored.  These  were  sent  to  the  Coalineotal  Congress, 
•ad  were  Uie  Bm  irophiee  of  tbe  kind  which  (hat  body  reoeived.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
■ad  children  in  the  fort,  and  ibeaa  were  allowed  to  aooompany  tbe  prisoners,  wbo  were  aenl  with  their 
baggage  to  CoonecticaL 
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grounded  their  arms  on  the  plain  near  hy.  The  officers  were  allon^  to  keep 
their  aide-arniB,  and  their  fire-arms  were  reserved  for  them.  Caaadian  gentle- 
men  and  others  at  St.  John's  were  considered  a  part  of  the  garrison.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadian  volunteers.' 
The  CoDtinenta]  troops  took  posseuion  of  the  fort,  and  Montgomery  proposed  to  push  on  to 
Montreal. 

Insubordination  again  raised  its  hydra-head  in  the  American  camp.  The  cold  aeuon  w«f 
near  at  hand,  and  the  raw  troops,  unused  to  privations  of  the  field,  yearned  for  home,  and 
refused,  at  first,  to  be  led  further  away.  But  the  kind  temper,  patriotic  zeal,  and  winning 
eloquence  of  Montgomery,  and  a  promise  on  his  part  that,  Montreal  in  his  possession,  no 
further  service  would  be  exacted  from  them,  won  them  to  obeUieuce,  and  all  but  a  small 
ganison  for  the  Ibrt  pressed  onward  toward  the  city.* 

The  fort  at  St.  John's  remained  in  possession  of  the  Americans  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  when  they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Canada.  Arnold  and  Sullivan,  with 
their  detachments,  were  the  last  to  leave  that  province.  The  former  remained  in  Montreal 
until  the  last  moment  of  safety,  and  then  pressed  on  to  St.  John's,  with  the  enemy  close  at 
his  heels.     Two  days  before,  he  had  ordered  the  encampment  closed  there,  and  a  vessel  upon 


the  stocks  to  be  taken  apart  and  sent  to  Ticonderoga.  Sullivan,  who  was  stationed  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  also  retreated  to  St.  John's.  The  commanders  wished  to  defend  tbe  fort 
■gainst  the  pursubg  enemy,  but  the  troops  absolutely  refused  to  serve  longer,  and  ihqr  all 
embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix.  When  every  loaded  boat  had  lefl  tbe 
shore,  Arnold  and  Wilkinson,  his  aid,  rode  back  two  miles  and  discovered  the  enemy  in  rapid 
march  under  Burgoyne.     They  reconnoitered  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  galloped  bu;k. 

■  The  sptnli  of  victory  vers  IT  bran  ordiiBiice,  from  two  to  twenty-four  podndeni  2  eigbl-ioch  bowil- 
ten ;  7  mortars ;  2i  iron  ordaaDce,  rrom  three  to  nine  pounders ;  >  considerable  qiuDtit]'  oT  shot  lod  hbbU 
sbelli ;  800  itBud  of  BTTD*,  and  a  small  quiuititj  of  naval  Btores.  Tha  unmiuiilioii  and  pnmsions  nrt  in 
ooosiderable,  for  the  stock  of  ench  vu  nearlj  exhausted. 

*  Armslroag's  Life  of  Monigomery. 
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■tripped  aad  ibat  their  hones,  set  fiie  to  the  works  at  St.  John's,  puahed  off  ttota  shore  in  s 
iRUIl  boat,  &nd  oveitook  the  flotilla  before  they  reached  Isle  Aux  Nmx.  Having  no  vessels 
with  whieh  to  pursue  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  rested  at  St.  John's.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1777  St.  John's  was  the  theater  of  active  preparations,  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  for  the  memorable  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne and  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga.     This  campaign  was  planned  chiefly  by  Lord  George 
I     Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  approval 
'    of  the  king  and  the  fuU  sanction  of  the  Council.     Burgoyne  was 
I     made  commauder  of  the  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
6th  of  May.      Carleton  gave  him  his  cordial  co-operation, 
and  St.  John's  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  regulars,  provincials,  and  volunteers.     On  the  1st  of  June  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  there,  and,  embarking  in 
boats,  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Cumberland  Head,  where  it  halted 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ammunition  and  stores.     These  collected, 
the  whole  armament  moved  up  the  lake  to  the  north  of  the  Bou- 
quet, where,  as  already  narrated,  a  council  was  held  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.     As  the  rest  of  the  story  of  that  campaign,  so  disas- 
trous to  British  power  in  America,  has  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters,  we  will  return  to  St.  John's,  and  pass  on  to  Chambly. 
■  -  I  left  St.  John's  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  light  wagon,  accom- 

LoiD  o»u>  GiuuH.  ponied  by  the  young  man  who  acted  as  guide  among  the  old  mil- 

itary remains.  There  is  but  little  in  the  appearance  of  St.  John's  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
large  village  in  the  States,  but  the  moment  we  emerged  into  the  country  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  strange  laud.  The  road  traverses  the  lino  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.  The  farm-houses  are  thickly  planted  by  the  road- 
aide  ;  so  thickly  that  all  the  way  Crom  St.  John's  to  Chambly  and  Longueuil  we  seemed  to 
be  in  a  village  suburb.  The  farms  are  diminutive  compared  with  ours,  averaging  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  acres  each,  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dwellings  and  out-houses.  They 
are  generally  small,  and  built  of  hewn  logs  or  stone.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  out-houses 
are  whitewashed  with  lime,  even  the  roofs,  which  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
fbima  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  green  foliage 
which  embowers  them.  I  was  told  that  each  house  contains  a 
conaecraUd  broom.  When  a  new  dwelling  is  erected,  a  broom 
ia  taiooed  by  the  priest  and  hung  up  in  the  dwelling  by  the  owner, 
where  it  remains  untouched,  a  sort  of  Lares  or  household  god. 
Many  of  them  have  a  cross  erected  near,  as  a  talisman  to  guard 
the  dwelling  from  evil.  They  are  generally  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
the  chief  patron  saint  of  the  rural  French  Canadians.  A  box, 
with  I  glass  door,  inclosing  an  image  of  the  saint,  a  crucifix,  or 
some  other  significant  abject,  is  placed  upon  or  within  the  body 
of  the  areas,  and  the  whole  is  usually  sunnounted  by  a  cock.  A 
stngulat  choice  for  a  crest,  for  it  is  a  fowl  identified  with  St.  Peter's  weakness  and  shame. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  men,  women,  and  children  were  abroad  gathering 
the  crops.  As  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe  and  the  blacks  of  our  Southern  States,  the 
women  labor  regularly  in  the  fields.  They  are  tidily  habited  in  thin  stuff  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  generally  dyed  blue,  and  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  Their  costume  is  graceful, 
and,  sitting  loosely,  gives  full  play  to  the  muscles,  and  contributes  to  the  high  health  which 
every  where  abounds  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  region.  Their  broad-rimmed  straw  haU, 
like  the  Mexican  sombrero,  afibrd  ample  protection  against  the  hot  sun.  These  also  are 
home-made,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  for  our  markets,  during  the  long  Canadian  win- 
ters, aflbrds  quite  a  cash  revenue  to  most  of  the  families.     These  simple  people  are  generally 
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uneducated,  and  supeiatition  ia  a  Btiong  feature  in  their  religious  character.  They  are 
honest,  kind-hearted,  and  industrious,  have  few 
wants,  live  frugally,  and,  in  their  way,  loein  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  earthly  happioeae. 

The  Richelieu  has  either  a  swill  current  or 
noisy  rapids  nearly  the  whole  distance  betwera 
St.  John's  and  Chambly.  The  stream  is  broad, 
and  in  many  places  deep,  for  it  is  the  outlet  for 
the  whole  volumeof  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  some  places 
tbe  foaming  rapids  produce  a  picturesque  efiect 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  vary  the  pleasure  of 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  Journey  be- 
tween the  two  villages- 

Chambly  is  an  old  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  bears  evidence  of  thriA.  A  French- 
man bearing  that  name  built  a  small  wood  Ibrt 
there,  which  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
solid  stone  structure  pictured  on  page  171. 
Tbe  latter  retained  the  name  of  the  original 
fort,  as  also  does  the  village.  It  is  a  military 
station  at  present,  and,  being  at  the  head  trf" 
the  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  commanding  position. 
The  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  expands  into  a  circular  basin  about  a  mils  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  old  fort  is  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned,  and  is  now  used  only  fiir  a 
store-house.  Near  it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  battery  erected  by  Bedell,  while  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  fort  in  1 77d.  I  tarried  at  Chambly  long  enough  only  to  leconnoitor  and 
sketch  the  old  fortress  and  the  features  of  the  Beloeil,  the  only  mountain  range  in  view,  ai^ 


then  went  to  an  inn  to  dine,  a  mile  on  the  road  toward  Longueuil.  There  I  teamed  that 
a  French  Canadian,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  was  living  near.  Although  the  sun  was 
declining,  and  we  bad  seventeen  miles'  travel  before  us,  I  determined  to  visit  tbe  old  man 

'  This  ikclcb  it  taken  rrom  the  loutheut  uigle  of  old  Fort  Chambly,  abowiog  tbe  npidi  id  tbe  fcas- 
ground.  The  roounUia  is  Iwenly  milea  distant,  near  the  Sorel.  On  the  higheit  point  of  the  range  tbe 
Bishop  of  Nuii>j,  a  French  preJKle,  erecled  >  huge  orma  in  IB43,  tbe  pedestal  of  which  wu  saffieieMly 
large  lo  fomi  a  chipcl  capable  of  containing  fifty  penona.  In  November,  1S4T,  during  a  aevem  tbeniter- 
gmt,  tba  lightninfi  and  wind  completely  demoliahed  the  crou,  bnt  ipsred  the  pedestal,  and  tbat,  heiac 
while,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
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Temperucs  Pledgs. 


tnd  Boiuid  hit  memory.  We  met  him  upon  the  road,  coming  toward  the  imi.  He  had  just 
left  hiB  rake  in  the  Geld,  and  had  on  a  leather  apron  and  broad-rimmed  hat.  He  was  a  auiall, 
firmly-built  man,  apparently  sixty-five  yean  otd.  Convenation  with  him  was  difficult,  for 
hia  dialect,  profeuedly  French,  waa  far  worse  than  Gascon.  Still  we  managed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  I  gleaned  from  him,  during  our  brief  interview,  the  facts  that  he  waa 
bom  in  Qnehee  in  1752  ;  remembered  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the  English  under  Wolfe  ; 
renwved  to  Chamhly  in  1770  ;  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  a  detachment 
from  Hontgomery's  army  in  1775  ;  assisted  in  furnishing  stores  for  Burgoyne's  army  at  St. 
John's  in  1777  ;  and  has  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  same  small  farm  of  thirty  acres  from 
that  time  until  the  present.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  stamina  suf- 
ficient for  twenty  years  more  of  active  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  simple-hearted  creature,  igno- 
imnt  of  the  world  beyond  the  Kichelieu  and  the  adjacent  village,  and  could  not  comprehend 
my  movements  while  sketching  his  honest  countenance.     Me  was  delighted,  however,  when 


«y«w. 


fore,  and  be  felt  insulted 
by  the  seeming  attempt 
to  win  him  irom  his  al- 
liance. Glorious  old 
convert,  and  firm  old 
preacher  of  principle  in 
the  very  den  of  the  fierce 
lion,  for  decanters  were 
at  bis  elbow,  and  a 
friendly  hand  proffered 
the  oontents  to  his  lips  1 
A  vow  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating 
drinks  at  tho  age  of 
ninety-five  I  For  that 
I  pressed  the  hard  band 
gf  Francois  Yest  with 


he  saw  the  outlines  of  an 
old  man's  face,  and  knew 
them  to  be  his  own ;  and 
when  I  presented  him 
with  a  silver  coin,  he 
laughed  like  a  pleased 
child.  But  when  the 
young  man  who  accom- 
panied mc,  with  intend- 
ed generosity,  oflered 
him  a  glass  of  brandy, 
hia  eyes  sparkled  with 
indignation,  and  in  his 
bad  French  he  uttered 
an  Nnphatic  refusal.  He 
had  signed  the  temper- 
ance pledge  a  year  be- 
a  firmer  grasp  when  I  bade  him  adieu. 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  from  Chambly  to  Longueuil  (seventeen  miles)  over  a  plank  road. 
Unlike  similar  roads  in  New  York,  the  planks  were  laid  diagonally.  They  had  been  in  use 
twelve  years,  and  were  but  little  decayed.  The  country  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
ia  flat.  The  soil,  though  rather  wet.  is  productive,  and  almost  every  rood  of  it  was  under 
cttltivKtioD.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  groves,  but  no  forests  ;  and  a  solitary  huge  bowlder 
hy  the  road-aide,  shivered  by  lightning,  was  the 
only  rock  that  I  saw  between  the  Bichelieu  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  When  within  three  miles  of 
Longueuil,  the  glittering  domes  and  spires  of  Mont* 
real  appeared  in  the  distance  like  gems  set  in  the 
dark  mountain  that  formed  a  background  beyond. 
It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  Lon- 
l^oeuil,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  I  parted 
bom  the  young  gentleman  whose  light  wagon  had  conveyed  me  firom  St.  John's,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Montreal  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  that  connects  it  with  Longueuil.  Neither  cab 
oar  omnibos  waa  in  waiting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  rickety  caleohe,'  drawn 

■  The  caleche  is  a  two-wheeled  Tehicle,  much  used  in  Lover  Canada.  It  is  ■imilar  in  Ibrm  to  our  gig, 
bat,  inMead  oT  having  hut  one  seat,  there  is  one  for  the  driver  npoa  the  dub-board.  Four  caa  ride  nom- 
Idrtably  in  ooe  of  tbem.  Some  are  msde  ele^uilly,  with  a  folding  cover  lo  ward  ofT  the  sun  or  lain,  and 
tbeyare  apteuaet  vehirle  toride  in.  I  Touod  ifaem  in  univer**]  lue  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Quebec.  Bucb 
wu  the  vehicle  in  nte  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  oar  Revolution,  and  meationed  by  the  Barone**  Reidesel 
aa  lbs  tdnd  in  which  she  and  her  childrea  traveled  with  Ibe  Bntish  amy. 
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by  A  repTeflenUtJTe  of  Roainante.     The  rehiclQ,  hone,  driver,  and  ride  altogether  made  a 
funny  afikir.     The  driver  was  a  little  FreDchmati,  with  a 
jocky-coat  and  breeches^  and  a  red  taueled  ikull-cap.     All  .    -    . 

the  way  he  belabored  hia  beait  with  blows  and  cutws,  but 
the  animal's  hide  and  can  teemed  impervious.  I  could  think 
of  nothinjt  bat  a  parody  on  a  couplet  of  the  old  song,  "  If  I 
had  B  donkey,"  Scq.  As  we  wheeled  up  a  narrow  court  from 
St.  Paul's  Street  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  merry  laugh  of  --« 
half  a  furlong's  audibility  rang  out  from  a  group  of  young 
ladies  upon  an  upper  piaxza,  and  that  was  my  first  evidence 
that  my  traveling  companion,  Miss  B^,  had  arrived  safely, 
as  per  oonsigument  in  the  morning  to  the  care  of  the  urbane  proprieton  of  that  exceUent 
establishment.  She  had  rambled  through  the  city  with  plea«aat  company  until  thorooghly 
wearied,  so  T  took  an  evening  stroll  alone.  The  day  bad  been  very  warm,  but  the  evening 
was  cool.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see  much  beyond  the  dim  forms 
of  massy  buildings,  wrapped  in  deep  sbadowi.  But  above,  in  the  far  north,  a  pheiHHneiioa 
seldom  exhibited  in  summer  wa«  gorgeously  displayed  ;  more  so  than  we  often  see  it  in 
lower  latitudes  in  winter,  and  I  stood  an  hour  in  the  Place  d'Arms,  watching  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  the  briUiant  Aurora  Boreslis.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  well  might 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  other  times  regard  it  with  fearful  wonder.  Lomooosov,  a 
native  B.uB8ian  poet,  thus  reJers  to  the  sublime  spectacle : 

"What  Oils  with  dftizling  beams  Ihe  iUumiaed  air? 

What  vakra  tbe  flamea  ih&t  light  the  flrmanienl? 
The  lightning's  flaih  \  there  ii  no  tbaader  there, 

Aod  earth  and  heaven  vitb  Sery  ifaeeU  are  bleni ; 
The  winler'a  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier  rar 
Than  ever  yel  adorned  the  golden  SDmmer's  day. 

"Is  there  some  vast,  some  hidden  msgadne, 

Where  the  groas  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies^ 
Some  phosf^orous  f^ric,  which  the  moanlajtu  screen, 

Whoae  oloods  of  light  above  those  moontains  rise, 
When  the  winds  raltle  kind  snxiDd  the  foaming  sea, 
And  lift  tbe  wave*  to  heaven  in  thnndering  revelry  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HE  pleasure-Beeker  will  find  much  about  Montreal  to  amuse  him ;  and  the 
staid  traveler,  searching  for  the  gold  of  general  knowledge,  might  fill  a  large 
chapter  in  his  journal,  in  recording  what  is  noteworthy  among  present  things 
there. .  Mine  is  a  tour  too  specific  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude  of  de- 
parture from  historic  research,  and,  therefore,  things  irrelevant,  yet  incident- 
ally connected  with  the  objects  of  the  journey,  must  be  passed  by  with  brief 
notice. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  joined  purses  and  com-  August  9. 
pany  with  a  young  married  couple  from  Burlington,  who  were  on  a  ^^^ 
wedding  jaunt,  and,  procuring  a  barouche,  went  out  to  visit  the  **  Hons"  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  We  first  rode  to  the  **  Mountain,*'  a  lofty  hill  on  the  west, 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  composed  chiefly  of  a  sort  of  compound  trap-rock  slightly 
covered  with  soil  upon  its  sunmiit,  and  crowned  with  a  forest  of  small  trees.  The  road,  as 
it  winds  up  its  southern  slope,  passes  the  Priests'  Farm,  V  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  many 
beautiful  villas,  and  opens  to  the  view  a  lovely,  cultivated  country  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island  and  the  Isle  of  Jesus  beyond,  ^ear  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  cottage  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  where  ices,  wines,  and  firuit  tempt  the  appetite. 
We  loitered  in  its  sweet  flower-gardens  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ascended  to  the  hill-top. 
Beautiful  panorama !  The  city,  with  its  numerous  polished  tin  roofs,  lay  glittering  at  our 
feet  in  the  morning  sun.  The  broad  St.  Lawrence,  cleft  by  St.  Helen's  and  one  or  two 
smaller  islands,  was  teeming  with  water  craft,  and  in  every  direction  the  landscape  was 
dotted  with  little  villages,  each  having  its  church,  "  pointing  its  taper  spire  to  Heaven." 

We  descended  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  city,  and  visited  St.  James's  or 
the  Bishop's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  decorated  church  edifices  in  the 
province.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  contains  many  fine 
European  paintings  over  the  several  altars.  There  were  worshipers  at  all  the  altars,  and 
tome  of  the  confessionals  were  occupied  by  penitents  and  priests.  An  attendant,  a  devout 
old  Frenchman,  showed  us  a  number  of  relics,  and  assured  us,  by  a  printed  placard  in  French, 
that  certain  prayers  and  money-ofierings  at  the  difierent  shrines  would  blot  out  a  host  of 
tranagressionB.  Our  Protestant  education  taught  us  that  prayers  without  faith  avail  noth- 
ing ;  and  our  faith  in  this  particular  being  like  a  "  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  we  saved  our 
money  and  time,  and  hastened  to  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Grey  Nunnery  near.  We 
stepped  into  the  capacious  parish  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  our  way.  It  has 
a  marble  fimt  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged  to  a  church  in  Rome  in 
the  seventh  century.  We  visited  the  Legislative  chambers  and  the  valuable  library  in  the 
Parliament  House,'  and  then  rang  for  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the  Grey  Nunnert,  or  Genr 
end  Hospital  of  the  CharitcMe  Sisters,  This,  as  an  almoner  of  comforts  to  the  aged  and 
lonely,  is  a  noble  institution,  the  income  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Sis- 


■  The  "  Priests'  Fano"  {La  Motion  du  Prttres)  is  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  situated  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  **  Moontatn."  The  baildings,  inclosed  within  high  walls,  with  massive  romid  towers,  are  large, 
•■1  have  an  antique  appearance.  They  are  surrounded  by  seyeral  fine  gardens  and  orchards,  and,  in  sum* 
iner,  are  a  weekly  resort  for  the  professors  and  pnpils  of  ^e  seminary  and  college. 

*  The  Parliament  House  and  the  valuable  library  within  it,  containing  the  Legislative  records  of  the 
province,  were  homed  by  a  political  mob  in  April,  1849.  The  loss  is  irreparable,  for  many  of  the  books 
w«re  too  rare  to  be  replaced. 

M 
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ten  of  Charity  connected  with  it,  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  pooi  and  infiim  old  penoni, 
and  the  niuture  and  education  of  oiphant.'  The  building  ia  spacioiu,  and  a  large  nomber 
of  both  clauee  are  there  made  comfortable.  Our  visit  was  at  mid-day.  When  the  dook 
struck  twelve,  a  long  procession  of  the  niuu,  veiled,  nutrched  slowly  into  the  chapel,  singing 
a  Gi^oiian  ohant,  and  knelt  within  the  nave  in  prayer.  We  followed  io  respectful  silenoe. 
Each  nun  had  a  small  crucifix  and  string  of  beads  attached  ;  and  whatever  may  have  bees 
the  case  with  their  thoughts,  their  eyes  never  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing strangers  were  gazing  upon  them.  They  were  habited  in  daik 
drab  dresses,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  looped  up  behind ;  aprcHis 
with  stripes,  and  over  the  head  (on  which  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  daep 
border),  covering  the  face  and  neck,  a  thin  black  veil  was  thrown, 
through  which  the  features  were  discernible.  Some  were  young  and 
pretty,  others  old  and  plain,  but  the  sacred  character  of  their  labor  oS 
love  invested  them  all  with  beauty.  We  virited  a  lew  other  places 
of  note,  and,  af^er  "  lunch,"  I  left  my  company  and  went  down  to 
Longueuil,  where  Carleton  was  defeated  l^  Warner  in  1775.  We 
are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us  open  the  old  volume  a  few  momenta 
Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide, 
and  is  upon  the  site  of  ancient  ffotAelaga,  a  noted  Indian  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  white 
man  who  visited  the  spot  was  Jaques  Quartier  or  Cartier,  a  onobws, 
French  navigator,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  Kiver  St.  '^^ 
Lawrence,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  bear.'  The  vicinity,  evoa 
up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  was  tilled  and  covered  with  oonL-fialds. 
Cartier  was  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the  mountain— a  view  of 
» thirty  leagues  radius"— ^^«ud,  in  honor  of  his  king  (Francis  I.),  he  called  it  Mount  Koyal. 
In  time  the  name  was  modified  to  Uontreal,  and  in  this  form  was  borne  by  the  white  settle- 
ment that  gathered  there  in  1 640.  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  superior  of  the  Jeauita, 
and  a  chapel  built  in  1642. 

The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  jealous,  and  at  length  hostile.  The  town  was  atoek- 
aded  and  slight  bastions  were  built,  but  finally  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  was  constructed, 
fiileen  feet  high,  with  battlements  and  six  gates.  The  town  gradually  increased  in  sixe  aod 
commercial  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution  was  nearly  as  populous  as  Qnebee. 
Wlien,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  Uontreal  was  an  important  place  as  a  frontier  town.  There  Bnqnesie 
de  Menueville*  and  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  French  governors  of  Canada,  fitted  out  their  ex- 
peditions  against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and  the  unfriendly  Indians  of  New  Yoik.  Mtnt- 
Teal  was  threatened  by  the  English  under  Amherst  in  17S9,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
aeptember  8,  °^  ^  "^^^  ^^*  '^  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  French.  Quebec  inrrandeiad 
irso.  ^  yeax  before,  and  Vaudreuil  retreated  to  Montreal,  with  a  determination  to  make 

■  Tbi«  hospital  wu  rounded  b;  M.  ChBiroa  snd  othen,  in  1692.  In  1748  it  passed  iato  the  bands  of  a 
society  of  ladies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Madame  YouTille,  who,  being  left  a  widow  at  the  a^  of  twaaty- 
aifiht,  determined  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  tbe  relief  of  the  infirm  poor.  In  1755  the  plan  at  the 
eitablisbmsnt  wai  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  orphans,  the  cause  of  which  was  lingular,  as  given  in  Boa- 
worth's  "  Fiotore  of  Mootrcal."  One  winter  day,  as  Madame  Y,  was  passing  the  '*  Little  Rirer,"  she  saw 
sa  inTut  hard  Irotea  ia  the  ioe,  with  a  poniard  sticking  in  ils  IbrosI,  and  one  of  its  little  hands  raised  Ibnmgh 
tbe  ice  BB  if  in  the  altitude  of  damandiag  justice  against  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Madsae  T.  w 
dreadfolly  sbooked  at  the  sight,  and,  on  oonsulcatioa  with  bet  sssociotes,  it  wu  resolred  to  aztaad  tkeir 
obarily  ud  pititeotion  to  orphans  and  foandlings. 

*  He  arrimsd  in  tbe  golf  on  the  foatiTal  of  St.  Lawrence  t'Otb  of  August),  snd,  oo  Mooiint  of  tbat  oiren^ 
stance,  named  the  waten  io  honor  of  the  saint. 

*  He  built  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  which  was  called  Fort  Doqaesne.  It  is  memorable  as  the  plaoo  Beat 
which  Braddock  was  dafeated  in  1 755,  when  Washiiigtoo's  military  talenla  were  flnt  conspioiioaslj  daval- 
opei.     The  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  l«  Pitt,  snd  the  present  city  of  Piltabargh  stands  opoo  its  aila. 
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Elbin  ADen  la  CuuU. 


PnpoHd  Attuk  on  MonlmL 


there  K  bold  ataod  in  defenae  of  French  domitiion  in  Canada.     The  English  invested  Mont- 


real in  September,  1 760.  Amhergt  approached  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Oswego,  Gen- 
eral Murray  advanced  up  the  river*  from  Quebec,  and  Colonel  Haviland  took  poet  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the  city.  Vaudreuil  perceived  that  re-  Bmnaba  «, 
iiftance  would  be  vain,  and  two  days  afterward  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  i'^- 
English.  With  this  event  French  dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  honorable  to  both  parties.  Private  property  was  respected  ;  the  revenues  of  the  pria8^ 
hood  were  held  sacred  to  their  use ;  the  Roman  Catholic  relig^ion  was  undisturbed ;  the 
privileges  of  all  classes  were  preserved  and  guarantied  ;  and  every  thing  was  done  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  new  masters.  General  Gage,  afterward  Governor  of  MoMachusetts, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Montreal  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  English  until  1775,  when  the  invading  army 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  disturbed  its  repose,  after  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  John's  and  Cham- 
bly.  A  month  previous  to  these  events  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
American  detachment  under  Ethan  Allen,  but  the  result  quieted  their  fears.  When  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  he  sent  Allen,  who  had  been 
traTei«ing  Canada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  further 
aronse  the  people  in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  Active  and  brave,  Allen  gathered  a  large  num- 
ber to  his  standard.  A  week  after  he  left  the  American  camp  at  Isle  Aux  Noix  he  was  at 
St.  Ouia,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sorel,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  under  arms. 
He  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  within  three  days  he  would  join  him  in  laying  siege  to  St. 
John's,  with  at  least  five  hundred  armed  Canadians.  On  his  way  to  join  the  main  army, 
b«  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueuil.  When  between  that  place 
and  La  Prairie,  he  fell  in  with  Major  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  parly  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  who  informed  him  that  Montreal  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and  pro- 
poaed  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  city.  Allen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  and  judg- 
ment of  Brown,  and,  as  the  scheme  opened  an  adventutotu  field,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 


■  The  iilaod  wiih  bnilduigt,  laen  od  the  left,  is  St.  Helen's  or  Helens,  now  itrongly  (brtifled.  It  is  in 
froat  of  ibe  oily,  a  mile  distant,  aod  is  a  beanlifnl  lonuneT  resort.  It  fonnerlj  beloved  to  the  Borons  of 
Loognenil,  and  ia  now  tlie  property  of  the  orown.     The  phstore  ia  a  fae-aimile  of  the  print,  with  all  its  de> 
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Allen  was  to  return  to  Longueuil,  procure  canoes,  and  cross  the  St  Lawrence  with  his  tnops 
below  the  city,  while  Brown  was  to  cross  above  the  town,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  opposite  points  simultaneously. 

September  94,         Allen  crossed  the  river  at  night  with  eighty  Canadians  and  thirty  Americaas. 
1775.  Xt  was  a  rough,  windy  night,  and  so  few  were  the  canoes  that  they  had  to  croa 

three  times,  yet  the  whole  party  passed  the  foaming  waters  in  the  light  vessels  safely  before 
daylight.  At  dawn  Allen  expected  to  hear  the  signal  of  Brown,  but  the  morning  advanced, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  not  crossed  over.  Guards  were  placed  upon  the  roads 
to  prevent  persons  from  carrying  intelligence  into  the  town,  and  Allen  would  have  retreated 
if  his  boats  could  have  carried  all  over  at  once. 

The  Americans  being  discovered,  armed  men  were  soon  seen  issuing  firom  the  gates.  A 
force  of  forty  British  regulars,  more  than  two  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  few  Indians  came 
down  upon  them  from  the  town ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  was 
the  bravery  of  some  of  the  Americans,  that  the  engagement  lasted  an  hour  and  three  qoar^ 
ters.  At  length,  his  men  having  all  deserted  but  twenty-eight,  seven  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, Allen  agreed  to  a  surrender  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  They  were  marched 
to  Montreal,  and  the  officers  who  were  on  the  field  acted  very  civilly  toward  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  General  Prescott,  they  experienced  the  most  brutal 
treatment  at  his  hands.  On  learning,  by  conversation  with  Allen,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  Ticonderoga,  Prescott  was  greatly  enraged,  threatened  him  with  a 
halter,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons  and  placed  on  board  the  Gaspee 
war  schooner.  A  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  long  was  attached  to  his  shackles,  and,  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  weT9  fastened  together  in  pairs  with  handcufis,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship,  where  neither  seat  nor  bed  was  allowed  them.'     We  shall  have  con- 

*  Ethan  Allen  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield  coanty,  in  Connectiont.  He  went  to  Vermont  at  an  early 
age,  and  about  1770  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  that  occurred  between  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Legislature  of  the  latter  pixmnce  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  offeced 
fifty  pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension.  A  party,  determining  to  oapture  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Salisbury  and  lodge  him  in  the  jail  at  Poughkeepsie,  came  near  effecting  their  object.  He  afterward  led 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  and  his  former  sins  were  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1775  he  was  twice  sent  into  Canada  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  win  them 
over  to  the  American  cause.  On  returning  from  his  last  tour  to  camp,  he  was  indaced  by  Major  Brown  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Montreal.  The  former  failed  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  in  irons.  He  remained  five  weeks  in  irons  on  board  the  Gaspee,  at  Montreal,  and  wben 
Carleton  was  repulsed  by  Warner  at  Longiieuil,  the  vessel  was  sent  down  to  Quebec.  There  he  was  trao^ 
ferred  to  another  vessel,  where  he  was  treated  humanely,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Brook  Watson,  a  resident  of  Montreal,  and  afterward  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  AU 
len,  in  his  grotesque  garb,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  he  vras  landed.  He 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Falmouth,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  was  confined  in  jail  there  until  autumn,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish. There  he  was  kept  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Cani|^ 
bell,  and  returned  to  his  fireside  in  Vermont.  He  never  afterward  actively  engaged  in  military  serviee. 
He  died  at  Colchester,  Vermont,  February  13th,  1789,  and  his  remains  repose  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
the  Winooeki,  at  Burlington.  Ethan  Allen  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  purest  virtue  and  sternest  integri^. 
In  religion  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  passed  for  an  infidel.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  iUua- 
trates  the  purity  of  his  principles.  He  owed  a  citizen  of  Boston  sixty  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  his  prom- 
issory note.  It  was  sent  to  Vermont  for  collection.  It  was  inconvenient  for  Allen  to  pay,  and  the  note 
was  put  in  suit.  Allen  employed  a  lawyer  to  attend  the  court,  and  have  the  judgment  postponed  util  ha 
could  raise  the  money.  The  lawyer  determined  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signatare,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  postponing  the  matter,  for  in  that  case  a  witness  at  Boston  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  When 
the  case  was  called,  it  happened  that  Allen  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  court-house,  and,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, heard  his  lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature  of  the 
note.  With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  "  limb  of  the  law,'' 
leboked  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder.     "  Mr.  ,  I  did  not 

hira  yon  to  come  here  and  lie.     That  is  a  true  note— I  „  „ 

signed  it— rll  swear  to  it — and  TU  pay  it.     I  want  no 
shuifling,  I  want  time.     What  I  employed  yon  for  vns  to  get  this  business  put  over  to  the  next  ooart, 
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le  to  uy  of  the  chuacter  &nd  career  of  the  biutal  Frewutt,  while  commEuding  after* 
wud  OS  Rhode  laUiul. 

The  omoM  of  Major  Brown's  fsjlure  to  cron,  and,  with  Allen,  attack  Montreal,  baa  never 
been  explained.  The  plan  was  gvod,  and  would  doubtlen  baye  been  auoceuthl.  Half  car- 
ried out,  it  prored  diaaitroiu,  and  both  Brown  and  AUen  were  blamed,  the  one  for  propoe- 
iag,  the  other  ibr  attempting,  lueb  a  hazardoiu  enterpriie. 

After  the  fall  of  St.  John'*,  General  Montgomery  pieued  on  toward  Montreal.  Carleton 
knew  its  weakneaa,  and  at  onoo  retreated  on  board  one  of  the  Tesaeli  of  a  imall  fleet  lying  in 
the  rivet.  Montgomery  entered  the  town  in  triumph  the  day  after  Carleton  and  ))„,„t^  j^ 
the  garriaon  left  it.     He  treated  the  people  humanely,  and  secured  their  oonfi-  ^'"^ 

dence  and  good  will.  Finding  there  a  large  supply  of  woolen  goods,  he  set  about  clothing 
hia  army,  ao  that  thoae  who  accompanied  him  further  in  the  campaign  might  be  prepared 
far  the  ligon  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

As  aoon  as  Uontgomery  saw  the  disposition  of  the  garriaon  to  flee,  he  diq>atohed  Colonel 
Eaatcn  with  Continental  troopa,  cannon,  and  armed  gondolaa  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Soiel. 
This  force  was  lo  advaatageouily  posted  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  pas,  and  Greneral 
Prcaoott,  several  officers,  members  of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
private  loldiera,  with  all  the  veaaels,  surrendered  by  capitulation.'  At  the  midnight  preced- 
ing Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  in  a  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  past  the  American  post 


to  Three  Eivers,  and 
amved  safely  at  Que- 
bec The  Americans 
wsra  very  anxious  to 
•eenre  Govenior  Carle- 
too,  for  his  talents,  judg- 
meat,  and  influence 
fbnned  the  basis  of 
strength  againat  the 
iBvadera.  They  were 
watcfafnl  in  their  guard- 
boata,  but  a  dark  night 
and  a  secret  way  &■ 
rond  hia  escape,  aiu) 
they  lecnivd  a  far  in- 
fenot  c^tive  in  Prea- 
eott,  whoas  conduct,  on 
many  occasions,  TT^*J^« 
Um  a  disgrace  to  the 
Britiah  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  '™""'**" '"'"""'" 

officeia,  and  it  required  all  the  addresa  the  general  w 
Sane  to  inarch  to  Quebec,  aAer  garrisoning  Uontreal. 


a  On  Casutdh.i 


the  important  ports  i 
Canada  except  Quebec 
were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Americans,  Uont- 
gomery  justly  asserted, 
in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
that,  "till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  un- 
oonqnered."  Impress- 
ed with  this  idea,  be 
determined  to  push  for- 
ward to  the  capital  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of 
the  season  and  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops. 
The  term  of  service  of 
many  had  expired,  and 
others  absolutely  refus- 
ed to  proceed  further. 
Insubordination  mani- 
fested itself  among  the 
■  master  of  to  induce  a  respectable 
But  amid  all  these  discouragementa 


W  eoaw  ben  uxl  lie  sod  jnggU  sboot  it."  Tbe  remit  vu,  that  tbe  postpoDemBiil  of  tbs  claim  wu  uni> 
•ably  ansngad  hMweeo  the  tvo  Ikwyen. 

'  There  ware  elerao  wil  ol  lemtit.  Their  oonlanti  vera  760  barrel*  oT  flour,  675  barrels  of  beeT,  376 
Irkiaa  of  batter,  3  barrela  oT  powder,  4  nine  and  nz  pomiders,  cartridge*  and  ball,  2380  Dsn^et  oartiidge*, 
8  cbetl*  of  arm*,  200  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  qoaotilj  of  inlreDching  tools. 

'  Gdj  Csrietoo,  afterward  Lord  Doroheater,  was  Wolfe'*  qnartennaster  at  the  MormiDg  of  Qaebeo,  and 
was  appointed  a  major  b  the  BritUh  army  in  1772.  In  1774  he  wai  ooostitnted  Captain-geoeral  andGor- 
•caor  of  QDabee  or  Canada.  He  *DCoe*afally  oommaeded  the  British  at  Qnebeo  when  attacked  by  Mool- 
goeaery  in  1775,  oompelled  the  American*  to  raise  the  siego  in  177fi,  and  drove  them  oat  of  the  proTinoe. 
Ib  October  be  reoaptored  Cnnrn  Point.  He  wa*  unjastlj  saperseded  \a  military  oommsod  by  Burgoyne 
ia  1777.  He  was  appointed  to  socoeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1782,  and  wu  in  oommand  of  the  Britid) 
a«apa  wbea  Ibey  enoiialed  New  York  m  Ihe  25th  of  November,  1783.  He  died  ia  England  at  tbe  oloee 
of  1808,  aged  B3  yean. 
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HoawortlieDinffBcted.  VkU  lo  LoogneniL  The  Vmage  Onda.  FniitleM  EBitoriod 


the  bopeiiil  general  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  Arnold  waa  traveming  the 
along  the  Kennebeck  and  the  Chaudiere  to  join  him,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  menacing  Que- 
bec ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  troops  under  Carleton  and  M*Lean  were  hardly  adequate  to 
defend  the  city,  even  against  a  smaller  force  than  his  own.  He  winnowed  his  army  of  the 
recusant  and  mutinous,  and  then  pushed  onward  down  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

I  remarked  that  I  left  my  pleasant  company  at  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  Longueuil. 
My  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  where  Warner  planted  his  battery  and  re- 
pulsed the  boats  of  Carleton.  Longueuil  is  an  old  town,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stone 
houses  with  steep  roofs.  It  has  a  spacious  French  church,  of  antique  appearance,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  people  all  speak  bad  French,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  sought  the  *'  oldest  inhabitant."  That  mysterious  creature  was  an  old  woman  of 
unknown  age,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  half  I  said,  or  understand  a  word.  I  re- 
ciprocated the  latter  infirmity,  and  now  confess  profound  ignorance  of  all  she  attempted  to 
say.  An  intelligent  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  and  silenced  our  jaigon  batteries  by  referring 
me  to  his  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  beach,  and  '*  knew  every  thing."  He  was  a  man  about 
fifty,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well.  I  made  my  business  known,  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  patronizing  air  of  Sir  Oracle,  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  pointed  to  the  shore  a  little  above 
as  the  very  spot  where  "  the  cavalry  horses  were  stabled,"  and  where  *'  the  English  dragoons 
drank  a  health  to  King  Greoige  and  vowed  death  to  the  Yankees."  He  knew  Sir  George 
Prevost,  and  praised  the  veterans  of  Wellington  who  accompanied  him.  As  British  dra- 
goons and  Wellington's  veterans  were  not  with  Carleton,  and  as  my  mentor's  first  birth-day 
doubtless  occurred  twenty  years  after  the  time  in  question,  I  properly  doubted  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  was  in  search  of.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  American  Revolution  I  was  in- 
quiring about  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  I  called  it  rebellion.  **  Oh  oni ! 
yes,  yes,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed.  «  Two  hundred  cressed  here  for  St  John's.  Captain 
Glasgow  was  a  fine  fellow.  Pity  Lord  Elgin  wasn't  as  great  a  man  as  Sir  John  Colbome." 
With  exhausted  patience,  I  explained  to  him  the  time  and  nature  of  the  revolution  of  the 
last  century,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it !  He  knew  nothing  behind  his  own  "  life  and 
times."  As  he  represented  the  *<  collective  wisdom"  of  the  viUage,  I  despaired  of  better 
success,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with  the  fruit  of  a  three  hours'  expedition  under  a  h«t 
sun— -a  Yankee's  postulate-— a  shrewd  guess.  I  was  as  little  successful  in  my  search  at 
Montreal  for  the  battle-ground  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  there  in  1837,  assured 
me  that  the  spot  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for  tradition  has  but  little  interest  in  keep- 
ing its  finger  upon  the  locality,  and  not  a  man  was  living  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  now  cover  the  locality,  and 
that  the  place  is  not  far  from  the  present  Longueuil  ferry-landing. 

Having  accomplished  my  errand  at  Montreal,  we  departed  for  Quebec  toward  evening, 
in  the  fine  steamer  John  Munn,  accompanied  by  our  Burlington  friends  of  the  morning. 
The  magnificent  stone  quays  were  crowded  with  people,  and  our  boat  had  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  Helen's  we  entered  the  St  Mary's  Rapida,  and, 
darting  past  Longueuil,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Montreal.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  low,  and  on  either  side  villages  and  cultivated  fields  exhibited  an  ever-changing  and 
pleasing  panorama.  BeloBil  Mountain  loomed  up  eastward  of  us,  and  the  white  chapel,  tho 
pedestal  of  the  bishop's  huge  cross  upon  the  loftiest  summit,  sparkled  like  a  star  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived  at  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  an  old 
town,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.     A 


'  Several  handred  of  the  militia,  regardless  of  order,  took  the  nearest  route  to  their  respeotiTe  hooMe  in 
New  Enghiod  and  New  York.  Aboat  three  hundred  arrived  in  a  body  at  Tioonderoga,  and,  flinging  their 
heavy  packs  over  their  shoulders,  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  traversed  the  wikiemess  through  the  deep 
snow  to  their  homes  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  It  was  an  undertaking  quite  as 
perilous  as  the  siege  of  Quebec.  The  endearments  of  home  were  the  goal  of  the  one,  military  gkny  was 
that  of  the  other.     The  choice,  though  not  creditable  to  them  as  patriots,  deserves  our  respectful  homage. 
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AirlTil  It  8of«L  Vojige  down  the  8t  Lawreaoe.  Morolag  VlewofQvebee.  The  Walk  of  Qoebee. 

French  engineer  named  Sorel  built  a  fort  there  as  early  as  1665,  and  the  present  town  oc- 
enpies  its  site.  Our  boat  tarried  there  an  hour  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  much  of  the  town.  A  motley  group  crowded  the  narrow  wharf,  and  when  we 
left,  the  forward  deck  was  covered  with  cabbages,  leeks,  and  onions  for  the  Quebec  market, 
which  afli>rded  perfume  gratuitously  for  the  whob  boat. 

Sorel  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  our  ReYoliition.  Standing 
at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  and  at  the  luurowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  possession  was  important  to  both  belligerents.  When  the  Amer- 
icans approached  Canada  in  1775,  Colonel  McLean,  with  a  Scotch  regiment  of  Reyal  Hi^- 
landers,  went  up  from  Quebec  and  took  station  there.  When  Carleton  left  Montreal  to  re- 
enibrce  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  M*Lean  was  to  join  him  near  Longueuil ;  but  the  unex- 
pected repulse  of  the  former  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  the  spreading  of  American  de- 
tachments over  the  country  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  the  Richelieu,  so  alarm- 
ed M*Lean,  that  he  not  only  fell  back  precipitately  to  Sorel,  but  abandoned  that  post  to  Col- 
onei  Easton,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  At  Sorel,  Colonel  Easton  did  good  service  a  few  weeks 
later,  when,  with  floating  batteries  and  cannon  on  shore,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  retreating  from  Montreal,  and  captured  the  whole  flotilla,  with  Greneral  Prescott. 

Leaving  Sorel,  we  passed  several  islands,  and  then  entered  Lake  St.  Peter's,  an^  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  width  of 
nine  miles.  A  half  moon  dimly  lighted  the  sluggish  waters,  and  defined  an  outline  of  the 
huge  serpent  of  smoke  which  our  vessel  left  trailing  behind.  The  shores  disappeared  in  the 
night  shadows,  and  one  after  another  of  the  passengers  retired  to  bed,  until  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted,  except  by  two  young  ladies,  whose  sweet  voices  charmed  us  for  an  hour  with 
<*  Dearest  May"  and  kindred  melodies.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  nightingales  ceased 
their  warbling,  and  I  sought  the  repose  of  my  state-room. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Anne's,  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  Cape  Rouge,  Chaudi^re,  SiUery  Cove, 
and  New  Liverpool  were  all  passed  during  our  slumbers,  but  we  were  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  in  the  distance.  A  forest  of  masts, 
above  which  loomed  Cape  Diamond  crowned  with  the  gray  citadel  and  its  threatening  ord- 
nance, wero  the  first  objects  in  view.  But  as  our  vessel  made  a  graceful  sweep  toward  Point 
1,  and  "  rounded  to"  at  the  Queen's  Wharf,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  picturesque  scene. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  the  morning  was  cloudless.     As  the  orb 

of  day  came  up  from  the  eastern  hills,  the  city,  spread  out  upou  the 

steep  acclivities  and  along  the  St.  Charles,  reflected  back  its  bright 

rays  from  a  thousand  windows,  and  rooft  of  polished  tin.     All  was 

y  /  ^^1    a-glow  with  luster,  except  the  dark  walls  and  the  shipping,  and  for 

r  MrrmfR  £/\    ^^  moment  the  creations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  seemed  before  us. 

1    TOirv  ^^S^J^    ^®  enchantment  was  soon  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  sober 

^_J  prose  of  travel,  as  we  passed  slowly  to  the  upper  town  along  the 
narrow  and  crooked  Mountain  Street,  through  Prescott  Gate,  closely 
jammed  in  a  pigmy  coach.  We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
Albion,  on  Palace  Street,  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  hotels  in 
the  upper  city.  After  breakfast  we  ordered  a  barouche,  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  other  places  of  note,  and  obtained 
a  permit  firom  the  commandant  to  enter  the  citadel.  Before  making  the  in- 
teresting tour,  let  us  tarn  to  a  map  of  the  city,  trace  out  its  walls  and  gates 
and  general  topography,  and  consult  the  chronicle  of  its  history  ;  then  we  shall  view  its  ce- 
lebrities understandingly. 

ExTLANATio?!  OF  THE  DjAOftAM. — A  18  the  St.  Charles  River ;  B,  the  St.  Lawrence ;  a  is  Palace  Gate ; 
&i  Gate  St.  John's ;  c,  Gate  St.  Loais ;  d^  Governor's  Garden,  wherein  is  a  stone  monument  in  memory  of 
Woife  and  Montcalm ;  e,  the  portion  of  Cape  Diamond  at  the  foot  of  which  Montgomery  was  killed ;  /,  the 
grand  hattevy ;  f  ,  Prescott  Gate ;  A,  Hope  Gate ;  o  is  a  boM  point  of  rook  in  the  SamU'Cu-Mattlot^  where 
Arnold  was  wounded.    The  walls  here  given,  with  the  oitadd,  inoloao  the  upper  town. 
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Quebec  is  situated  upon  and  around  a  lofVy  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence  and  the  St.  Charles  Rivers,  and  k  so  strongly  guarded  against  intruders,  by  8teq>  ao- 
cHvities  on  nearly  three  sides,  that  it  has  been  aptly  named  Uie  "  Gribraltar  of  America.'* 
Art  has  added  strength  to  these  natural  defenses,  and,  except  on  the  rear,  it  is  absolutely 
impregnable  to  any  known  implements  of  war.  Before  it  spreads  out  a  magnificent  basin, 
where  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  ride  at  anchor ;  and  around  it,  as  iar  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  industry  has  planted  a  beautiful  garden.  The  plains  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  tow- 
ering Cap  Tourment,  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  lovely  IsUnd  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Point  Levi,  unite,  with  the  city  itself,  to  make  up  a 
cluster  of  attractions  with  which  those  of  few  places  on  earth  can  vie. 
j^^  The  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  by  Samoel 
^^1^  Champlain,  and  yet  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  primevid  forest,  which  eztcsida 
from  a  narrow  selvage  of  civilization  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arotio  regions.  When 
Champlain,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  city,  Old  Sochdaga 
(now  Montreal),  discovered  by  Cartier  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  was  blotted  firom 
existence,  and  but  a  few  whites  were  planting  com  and  sowing  wheat  where  the  Lidian 
gardens  had  flourished.  Religion  and  commerce  joined  hands,  and  the  new  city  soon  became 
the  cagital  of  French  dominion  in  America.  From  it  missionaries  and  traders  went  west^ 
ward  to  obtain  peltry  and  furs,  make  geographical  discoveries,  and  convert  the  heathen,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  French  language  was  heard  in  the  deep  forests  that  skirted  the  vast  lakes^ 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Huron.  Im> 
migration  steadily  augmented  the  population,  churehes  and  convents  were  erected,'  and  the 
bastioned  walls  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  piled  around  the  temples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Quebec  ;  for  the  treacherous  Algonquin,  the  wily  Iroquois,  and  the 
bloody  Huron,  though  mutual  enemies,  coalesced  in  jealousy  of  the  French  and  a  desire  to 
crush  their  rising  strength.  As  the  colony  increased  in  power,  and,  through  its  misaionap 
ries,  in  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  the  more  southern  English  colonies  became  jealom, 
and  a  deep-seated  animosity  between  them  prevailed  for  a  generation.  At  length  tibe  two 
governments  quarreled,  and  their  respective  colonies  gladly  espoused  each  the  cause  of  the 
parent  state.  To  guard  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  began  a  cordon  efforts  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Frontenao,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Duquesne,  and  Detroit  arose  along  the  frontier.  Fleets  and 
armies  came  from  the  Old  World ;  the  colonists  armed  and  formed  strong  battalions ;  the 
savage  tribes  were  feasted,  and  bribed,  and  affiliated  with  European  warriors,  and  wilder 
ness  America  became  a  battle  arena.  In  a  little  whib  the  difierent  fortresses  changed  mas* 
ters ;  Louisburgh,  the  strong-hold  of  French  military  power  in  America,  fell  before  the  skifl 
and  bravery  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1759  Quebec  was  the  only 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  possession  of  the  French. 

We  have  considered,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  success  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  in  tiie 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  high  reputation  which  that  event  gave  them.  Pitt,  relying 
upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  two  commanders,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  conquer  all  Can- 
ada in  a  single  campaign,  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Amherst.  That  general,  with  a 
large  force,  attempted  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  by  sweeping  Lake  Champlain  and  capturing 
Montreal ;  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  Wolfe  alone  had  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  embarked  eight  thousand  troops  at  Louisburgh,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  smaUer  arm»l  vessels,  commanded 
by  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes.     He  landed  his  army  safely  near  the  Church  of  St.  Lan- 
Jvafl  27,    '^^^^  ^P^^  ^^^  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  where,  under  the  direo- 
1T90.      tion  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterward  governor  of  Canada),  batteries  were  erected. 

'  These  were  placed  npoo  the  mott  acoenible  portions  of  the  promontory,  and  near  them  the  mde  boild- 
ings  of  the  people  were  erected.  To  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hawkins,  antbor  of  a  oapital  '*  Guida  to 
<^ttebec,"  ascribes  the  present  irregular  coarse  of  the  streets. 
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BfUhh  rnimitomif  OriwM  m  Potot  Un-t 


Tbe  brave  and  aeoompliifaed  Montcalm,  with  an  annj  of  thnteen  thouund  men,  fix  bat- 
talions of  which  were  i^ulan,  and  the  othera  Canadiana  and  Indiani,  occupied  the  ci^ 
irilh  a  ganiwD,  and  a  atrongly  intrenched  camp  upon  tbe  beigbts  of  Beaufinl,  extending 
from  tbe  St.  Cbarle*  to  the  River  Mootraorenci.     Tbe  center  of  tbe  oamp  and  Montcalm'i 


beadquartora  were  at  Beaufoit, 
Hie  whole  front  was  intrenched 
and  well  defended  from  the  En- 
ghth  cannon.      Beyond  the  right 
wins  a  bruise  was  Ihro 
the  St   Chark-?,  and  slrniiirly  pro- 
tected, to  keep  up  a 
tioa  with  tbe  city.      There  ^ 
ako  two  batteries  &>r  it*  defense,  placed  upon  bulki  lunk  in  tbe  channel. 

Wolfe  lent  GenerA  Monkton  to  take  poMeuion  of  Point  Levi,  oppoaite  Quebec. 
lb  landed  at  BeaunKHit,  and  marched  up  to  the  point  with  little  oppoaition,  where  "" 
ha  erected  batteries,  from  which  the  ihoti  dealt  deatructioa  upon  the  lower  town  lying  upon 
the  St.  Cbarlea,  but  had  no  efiect  upon  the  walla  of  the  city.  Finding  efibrts  from  that 
point  unavailing,  Wolfe,  with  hla  diviaion  on  Oileana,  croiied  the  north  channel  of  tbe  St. 
Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  within  c 
■hot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  Ho  met  with 
fieree  oppoaition,  but  nicoeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground  and  electing  two  batteriea  theto. 
Still.  Quebec  was  too  distant  to  be  a£eoted  by  any  of  fait  works,  and  be  reeolved  upon  the 
bold  meaaure  of  atorming  the  strong  camp  of  tbecnany.  On  tbe  laat  day  of  July  the  troopa 
at  Point  Iievi,  and  a  large  number  of  grenadiera  under  General  Monkton,  croaaed  the  St.  Law- 
i«eee  in  the  boats  of  the  Seet,  and  landed  a  httle  above  the  Montmorenci.  At  the  tame 
tune  thoae  below  Mimtmorenoi,  under  Generala  Townahend  and  Murray,  croaaed  that  atream 
bjr  lonling  it  near  its  mouth,  at  low  water,  and  joined  the  other  diviaion  upon  the  beach. 
The  enemy  at  once  made  anrnngementa  to  receive  them.     The  right  of  the  French  was 

'  Thu  iketch  ii  taken  from  Durham  Terrace,  near  the  Dorth  vail  ot  the  Caitle  Garden,  la  the  £<■«• 
grouBd  are  tbe  lope  of  the  hooaee  below  in  Champbin,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Peler'a  SEreets,  and  id  the  dia. 
taaoe,  aomea  the  St.  Lawrcnoe,  ia  ie«n  Point  Len,  with  ita  pmty  little  village,  itt  churoh  and  wharrea. 
Ob  the  extreme  left,  in  the  diitanoe,  U  the  upper  md  of  the  laland  of  Orleaoa,  wtiioh  dindes  the  channel. 
Tht  point  aeen  ia  the  pbee  ia4iere  WoUa  erected  balteiiea. 
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jMiriiw  of  Ihc  Ea^Ub  DiTfaUm.  Berere  Batde.  Wolfe  diahattteoed.  Ctiiq>  bndwn  iqn  WoUtftOofv. 

mider  Baim  de  St.  Outb,  the  center  under  De  Senezerg^es,  and  the  left  under  Bi.  Herhin. 
The  gmrxiflon  bi  the  city  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Ramezay. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  English  divinons  joined,  and  heavy  thunder-clouds  were 
lolling  up  firom  the  west.  The  grenadieis,  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  madly  upon  the 
enemy's  worics,  before  the  other  troops  that  were  to  sustain  them  had  time  to  form.  Con- 
sequently they  were  driven  back  to  the  beach  with  a  severe  loss,  and  sought  shelter  behind  a 
redoubt  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  French  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  till 
the  gathering  tempest  burst  with  great  fury  upon  the  belligerents.  Night  closed  in  while  the 
storm  was  yet  raging.  The  tide  came  roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
uncommon  strength,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp  across  the  Montmo- 
renci,  to  avoid  submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  foaming  waters.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  that 
nnlbrtunate  attempt  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  that 
he  expected  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his  mind,  co-operating  with  fatigue  of 
body  upon  his  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  fever  and  d3^ntery,  that  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  resume  the  command.  When  suffi- 
ciently  recovered  to  write,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Pitt,  in  which,  after  detailing 
the  events,  referring  to  his  illness,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  said,  "  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  gen- 
eral officers  to  consult  together  for  the  general  safety We  have  almost  the  whole 

force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affiurs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vig- 
orous measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event.*'  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  ex- 
cited consternation  and  anger.  ^  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  mistaken  his  favorite  general,  and 
that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  melancholy  epistle  Wolfo  had  said  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  of  war.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a 
oourt-martial  for  miscarrying,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted  a 
plan  for  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  side  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  en- 
gineers had  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  river  beneath.' 

The  camp  at  Montmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  and  troops  were  conveyed 
^^^  across  to  Point  Levi,  whence  they  were  taken  some  dutance  up  the  river  by  a 

portion  of  the  fleet  under  Holmes,  while  Saunders,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  re- 
mained behind  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  at  Beauport.  Montcalm, 
unable  to  comprehend  these  movements,  remained  in  his  camp,  while  Bourgainville  ¥ras  sta- 
tioned a  little  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  division  of  the 
English  fleet  that  sailed  up  the  river. 

At  night  the  troops  were  all  embarked  in  flat-boats,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the 
tide.  Bourgainville  saw  them,  and  marched  up  the  shore  to  prevent  their  landing.  It  was 
starlight,  yet  so  cautiously  did  the  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  move  down  the  river  toward 
daylight,  with  ebb  tide,  that  they  were  unperceived  by  the  French  detachment,  and  landed 
safely  in  a  cove  below  Sillery,  now  called  Wblfe*s  Cove,  The  first  division  was  commanded 
by.  Lieutenant-colonel  (afterward  Greneral)  Sir  William  Howe,  and  were  all  on  shore  at  dawn. 
The  light  infantry  scrambled  up  the  woody  precipice,  and  dispersed  a  French  guard  under 
Captain  de  Verjer,'  while  the  rest  of  the  army  clambered  up  a  winding  and  steep  ravine. 

'  The  newB  of  the  failare  of  Wolfe  at  MontmoreDci  reached  England  oo  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  0&> 
tober,  and  was  poblished  in  an  extra  Gazette  of  that  date.  The  same  evening  Captain  Hale  arrived  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  triumph  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  general  grief  was  suddenly  changed 
into  great  joy,  and  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  was  set  apart  by  the  old  king. 

*  Piotorial  History  of  England,  iv.,  609. 

*  The  French  guard,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  noise  below  them,  fired  down  the  precipice  at 
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The  Mcood  diviuon,  under  General  Townshend,  l&nded  in  good  order,  and  before  Bunrise  five 
thooaand  Britiab  tioopB  were  drawn  np  in  battle  anay  upon  the  Plaina  of  Abra-  aepirwbBr  13, 
ham,  three  hundiad  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  '^™' 

The  appearance  of  the  English  troops  upon  the  heights  was  the  fiiet  intimation  Montcalm 
had  of  the  real  intentions  of  his  enemy.  He  at  once  saw  the  inuniaent  danger  to  which  the 
city  and  garrison  were  exposed,  and  immediately  marohed  his  wbole  army  acroas  the  St. 
Charlea  to  attack  the  English.  He  brought  his  troops  into  battle  line  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  had  two  field  pieces ;  the  English  but  oue,  a  light  six  pounder,  which 
some  sailors  suoceeded  in  dragging  up  the  ravine  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

I  am  indebted  to  Alfred  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebeo, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  position  of  the  two 
armies,  and  the  present  localities  identified  therewith  : 
"  The  battle-ground  presents  almost  a  level  surface 
fromthebrinkoftbeSt.Lawrence  to  the  St.  Foy  Road. 
The  Grand  AlUe,  or  road  to  Cape  Kouge,  running  par- 
allel to  that  of  St.  Fay,  passes  through  its  center.  That 
road  was  commanded  by  a  field  redoubt,  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery on  the  English  lef^,  which  was  captured  by  the  light 
infantry.  The  remains  of  this  battery  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  present  race-stand.  There  were  also  two 
other  redoubts,  one  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
woLH'i  RATim.'  **'"  ^''  ^'  Campbell's  house — the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 

— and  the  other  toward  the  St.  Foy  Road,  whieh  it  was 
intended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the  country  seat  called  Marchmont,  at  present  the 
residence  of  Uajor-general  Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B.,  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt  com- 
manding  the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the  oovo.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  light  infantry  immediately  on  ascending  the  height.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  the  plains  were  witbout  fences  or  inotoiures,  and  extended  to  the  walls  on  the  St. 
Louis  nde.  The  sur&ce  was  dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  roads  on  either  side  were 
more  dense  than  at  present,  afibrding  shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen. 

■■  In  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  General  Hospital,  it  will  give  nearly  the  front  of  the  French  umy  at 
ten  o'clock,  af^r  Montcalm  had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond  the  St.  Foy 
R«ad,  where  he  made  dispositions  to  turn  the  leA  of  the  English.  Another  parallel  line, 
nmewfaat  in  advance  of  llr.  C.  G.  Stewart's  house  on  the  St.  Foy  Road,  will  give  the  firont 
of  the  British  army  before  Wolfe  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  twenty-second, 
fortieth,  and  forty-fiflh  regiments,  who  had  acquired  the  honorable  title  of  the  Louishargh 
Grenadiers,  from  having  been  diitinguished  at  the  oaptum  of  that  place,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, in  175B.  To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  tutu  the  British  left,  General  Town- 
shend formed  the  fif^nth  regiment  en  potejux,  or  representing  a  double  front.  The  light 
infantry  were  in  the  rear  of  the  left,  and  the  reserve  was  placed  near  the  right,  formed  in 
eight  subdivisions,  a  good  distance  apart." 

Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Louit- 
hurgk  Grefuidien,  who  were  burning  with  a  deaire  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  the  Montmo- 
renci.     The  English  had  waited  four  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  were  fully 

don^  and  *a  the  Bntiih  flred  ap.  The;  all  fled  bat  the  captain,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner. 
Il  a  said  the  poor  fellow  begged  the  British  offioer  to  lign  a  certificate  <jS  hi>  oourage  and  fidelity,  lest  he 
abeaU  be  pnniahed  for  aooepljng  a  bribe,  in  tbe  belief  that  Wolfe's  bold  entarpriie  wonid  be  deemed  Jn- 
poanble  without  oomptjoa. 

'  This  soene  i*  about  half  way  np  the  ravine  from  Wolfe's  Cove,  looking  down  the  road,  whioh  ii  a  steep 
•ad  vioding  way  (rom  the  rivet  to  the  Mmniit  of  the  Plaina  of  Abiahsm.  It  ia  a  oool,  shaded  nook — a  de- 
lightful  retreat  Iraa  the  din  and  dost  of  the  ejty  in  sununer. 
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prepued  for  action.  Montoalm  wu  on  the  left  of  the  French,  &t  the  head  of  the  regimenU 
tXLanguedM,  Beame,  and  Gvietme.  Wolfe  ordered  hia  men  to  load  with  two  bullet*  each, 
and  reaerve  their  fire  until  the  French  ihould  be  within  forty  yard*.  These  orden  weic 
■triotly  obeyed,  and  their  double-shotted  gnna  did  terrible  executioo.  "  The  hotteat  of  the 
fight  occurred,"  laya  Hawluns,  "  between  the  right  of  the  race-atand  and  the  martello  tow- 
ers."' Ailer  delivering  Bsveral  roondt  in  rapid  micoeanoD,  which  threw  the  French  into  oon- 
fadon,  the  English  charged  furiontly  with  their  bayonets.  While  urging  on  his  battaliona 
in  this  charge,  Wolfe  was  nngled  ont  by  some  Canadians  on  the  left,  and  was  alightly  wound- 
ed in  the  wriat.  He  wrapped  a  handkerchief  around 
to  stanch  the  blood,  and,  while  still  oheeriog  on  hii 
men,  reoeiTed  a  second  wound  in  the  groin ;  a  few 
minutes  afterward  another  struck  him  in  the  breaat 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded. 
At  that  moment,  r^ardless  of  self,  he  thooght  only  of 
the  victory  for  his  troopa.  ■■  Support  me,"  he  said  to 
an  officer  near  him  ;  "  let  not  my  brave  soldiera  see  ma 
drop.  They  day  is  onia — keep  it."  He  waa  taken  to 
the  rear,  while  his  troopa  continued  to  charge.  The 
officer  on  whoae  shoulder  he  was  leaning  exclaimed, 
'•  They  run,  they  run !"  The  light  returned  to  the 
dim  eyes  of  the  dying  hero,  and  he  asked,  with  emotioii, 
"  Who  runs  ?"  ■■  The  enemy,  sir  ;  they  give  way 
every  where."  "  What,"  leebly  exclaimed  WoUe, 
■'  da  they  run  already  ?  Go  to  Colonel  Freaton  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and  cat 
off  the  fugitives'  retreat.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  !"  Theae  were  his  last  woida, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing  cnnpanions,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  died.  Uont- 
oalm,  who  was  gallantly  fighting  in  the  Iront  rank  of  the  French  left,  received -a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  the  next  morning  about  five  o'clock,  and  was  buried  in  an 
excavation  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ursoline 
Convent,  iriiere  his  remains  still  rest.'     When  Lord  Aylmar  waa  Giovemor  of  Canada,  ha 

'  The  JfarlcUo  Ibiii  are  four  strong  circular  Krucuuret  eieoted  at  difitmnt  distuices  in  rear  of  tha  eixf, 
batWMa  the  St-  Lawrence  uul  ibe  St.  Cbarles.  Cumoos  are  moonted  upoa  (beir  lopa.  The;  are  tdtj 
tbiek  on  Uw  nle  toward  llw  open  oocnirj,  bat  thin  toward  the  eitj.  The  object  of  ihis  manner  of  cooHnai- 
tioB  h,  that,  if  talma  by  an  eotmy,  they  can  easily  be  laid  in  ruins  by  the  shot  of  the  ganisoo. 

*  JaBsa  Wolfe  was  boo  k  Westertuun,  id  Keot,  Janosij  2d,  1737.  He  entered  the  ainiy  *niy  yoong, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  skill,  jodgmeilt,  and  karery.  After  bis  rclqm  from  the  eipeditiiK 
■gainst  Louisburgh,  in  1758,  he  was  appointed  to  the  commaDd  of  thai  seclion  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada  that  went  ap  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  assaalt  on  Qoebeo  was  one  of  the  bcddest  military  aohjere- 
nents  eivr  attsmptad,  but,  jost  at  the  moment  of  Tiototy,  he  lost  his  life,  at  the  earij  age  of  33  years.  His 
ho^  was  conveyed  to  England  on  board  the  K<^  William,  and  boried  al  Greenwich  on  the  20ih  of  No- 
vember, 1759,  wbeie,  in  tlie  fiunily  Taolt,  the  hero  nOa  by  the  side  of  his  falhei  and  mother.  His  lather, 
Edward  Wolfs,  was  a  lieoteoant  general,  and  died  in  March  of  the  same  year,  aged  74.  The  Britid  gov- 
ernment erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  ymng  hero,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Lewis  Joseph  do  St.  Veran,  Marqois  de  Montcalm,  desnended  fmn  a  noble  family  of  Candiac,  in  Frnnea. 
Hn  was  ednoaiad  far  asoMisr,  and  disiingni*w<l  hwaelf  at  the  hitki  of  Plaoensa  in  1T16.  He  losa  by 
degrees  to  the  rank  of  Anid  ——'—'.  and  in  1756  was  appointed  Gonmai  of  Canada.  He  ably  opposed 
the  English  nnder  Abennmbin,  bat  fell  while  gallantly  fighting  Wolfe  at  Qaebee,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759.  His  nsnaiaa  an  within  the  grounds  of  the  Unnline  Coovent  at  Qoebec.  A  few  yean  ago  a 
|]Un  marble  skb  was  plaead  to  hU  meuory,  in  the  ehapd  of  that  muMry,  by  Lord  Aylmar,  on  wkioh  ia 
IbefaUowinf  iaaeiiptiun: 
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oauaed  a  small  granite  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high,  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Wolfe 

fell  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  now  just  within  the 
southern  suburb  of  Quebec.  It  bears  the  brief  inscrip- 
tion, Herb  i>iei>  Wolfe,  yictorious.  That  Vandal- 
ism under  the  specious  guise  of  reverenccfor  the  great, 
of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  sadly 
mutilated  this  monument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav^* 
ing.  The  pedestal  has  lost  many  a  pound  of  rdiCt  and 
the  iron  railing  around  the  monument  has  been  broken 
down. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  both  able  commanders, 

and  were  idolized  by  their  respective  troops.     The 

former,  though  so  young,  was  almost  reverenced  by  his 

„,       .  ^  officers,  for  to  bravery  and  great  military  skill  he  united 

WOLFB't  MONUKXRT.l  11,  •  i  <•!  n  1 

all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
The  expressions  of  attachment  made  by  General  (afterward  Marquis)  Townshend  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  his  officers  and  men.  In  a  letter  written  just  afler  the  battle,  he  says,  *<  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  you  that  my  heart  does  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
have  lost  but  a  friend  in  General  Wolfe.  Our  country  has  lost  a  sure  support  and  a  per- 
petual honor.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how  dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec 
in  his  death,  it  would  damp  the  public  joy.  Our  best  consolation  is,  that  Providence  seemed 
not  to  promise  that  he  should  remain  long  among  us.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  constitution,  and  determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  actions  that  would  have 
adorned  length  of  life.'* 

Five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  and  passed  into  the    September  i8^ 
possession  of  the  English,  and  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  of  the  French,  ^''^' 

under  M.  Levi,  who  succeeded  Montcalm,  retired  to  Montreal.     Greneral  Murray  was  left 
to  defend  battered  and  half-ruined  Quebec,  and  the  British  fleet,  fearful  of  frost,  retreated 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.     Levi  determined  on  attempting  to  regain  all  that 
the  French  had  lost,  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  he  marched  upon  Quebec  with  a  motley 
anny  of  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.     Murray,  with 
seven  thousand  men,  went  out  and  attacked  him,  but  was  sorely  defeated,  lost  all    Apiiiaa, 
his  guns,  and  was  nearly  cut  ofi"  in  his  retreat  back  to  the  city.     Levi  followed  up      ^^^• 
his  success  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  left  the  St.  Lawrence  he  brought  up  six  French 
frigates  and  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  city  by  land  and  by  water.     He  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  Point  Levi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prey.     Fortunately  for  the  English,  Lord  Col- 
viUe  arrived  at  this  juncture  with  two  good  frigates,  and  destroyed  the  French  vessels 
nnder  the  eyes  of  Levi.     Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and 
learning  that  these  two  fast  sailers  were  only  the  van  of  a  powerful  fleet,  the  French  com- 
mander retreated  precipitately  to  Montreal,  leaving  his  artillery  and  stores  behind  him. 
Vandreuil,  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  was  at  Montreal,  and  Amherst,  Murray, 
and  Haviland  proceeded  to  invest  that  city.     Despairing  of  succor  from  abroad,  Vaudreuil 
capitulated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  that  memorable  day  French  power  in 
Canada  expired  and  hostilities  in  America  ceased.     Peace  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  by  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  on  the  1 0th  of  February, 
1763,  and  thus  ended  the  famous  **  Seven  Years*  War."     From  that  time  the  two  races 
have  not  been  arrayed  in  battle  against  each  other  in  the  Western  world,  except  while  the 
French  were  here  as  allies  in  1780-81,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  at  Yorktown  and  the 
capture  of  ComwalUs. 


'  Since  my  visit  to  Qaebeo  (August,  1848)  the  retnaim  of  this  monument  have  been  removed,  and  a  col- 
Mtn  forty  feet  high,  sormoanted  by  a  bronze  helmet  and  sword,  has  been  ereoted.  The  monument  is  from 
the  design  of  Sir  James  Alexander. 
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Ckdlectlon  of  an  Army  nemr  Bofton.        WMhiogton't  Appointment        OaGcnenls.        Esqwdition  onder  Anioid 

Quebec  enjoyed  tranquillity  until  the  AmericanB,  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  iovaded 
Canada  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775.  We  left  the  former  pressing  forward  toward 
the  city,  with  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  gathering  around  him.  Let  us  return  and 
watch  the  progress  of  that  little  army  of  patriots,  and  also  consider  the  wonderful  expeditioii 
of  the  brave  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  the  east. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  when  the  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  reached  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body  promptly  took 
action  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  neees- 
sary.  The  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  menaces  against  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston  in  particular,  fulminated  by  the  home  government,  and  the  arrival  of  several  regi- 
ments of  British  troops,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crushing  the  anticipated  rebellion,  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  hitherto  unknown,  even  when  the  Stamp  Act,  ten 
years  before,  had  awakened  a  terrible  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  From  all 
directions  men  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  patriot  army  invested  Boston,  and 
threatened  Grovemor  Gage  and  his  mercenary  troops  with  destruction.  The  incongruous 
material  which  composed  the  army  was  partially  organized  by  appointing  Artemas  Ward' 
commander-in-chief  until  the*  general  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.  That  action 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  June  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  general  **  to  conmiand  all  the  Continental  forces  raised  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican  liberty."  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office,* 
July  13,  <^^  ^^  repaired  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  Ha 
I'Hs.  g^i  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  making  preparations  for  an  act- 
ive campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  Washington  in  his  camp, 
and  a  plan  was  then  devised  to  send  a  force  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  to 
co-operate  with  Schuyler,  already  preparing  to  invade  that  province  by  way  of  the  North- 
em  lakes.  Arnold  was  then  at  Cambridge,  uttering  loud  complaints  of  ill  usage  upon  Lake 
Champlain.  His  bravery  was  well  known,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  escactly  suited 
to  his  adventurous  disposition.  To  silence  his  complaints  and  to  secure  his  services.  Wash* 
ington  appointed  him  to  the  conmiand  of  that  perilous  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  Eleven  hundred  hardy  men 
were  detached  for  the  service  from  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  musketeers  fium 
New  England  and  three  companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Arnold's 
field  officers  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene  (the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  <»i  the 
Delaware),  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow.  The  riflemen 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  renowned  partisan  leader  in  subsequent 
years  of  the  war. 

Arnold  and  his  troops  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  eleven  transports  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  They  reached 
Gardiner  in  safety,  and  found  two  hundred  bateaux  ready  for  them  at  Pitts- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  river.     Carpenters  had  been  previously  sent  to  construct 


^  Artemas  Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1748.  He  was  sq* 
ively  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  and  member  of  the  Council  of  his  state.  He  was  also  a  justioe 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  county.  Having  considerable  military  knowledge,  be  wis 
chosen  to  command  the  army  that  gathered  around  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Congrees  appointed 
him  the  first  of  the  four  major  generals  under  Washington,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  divisioo  of  the 
army  at  Rozbury,  when  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776,  took  place.  He  resigned  bis  commissioii  a  mooth 
after  that  event,  yet,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  continued  in  command  till  toward  the  last  of  May. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  also  after  the  juloption  of  the  preaeot  CoqMi- 
tntion.     He  died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800,  aged  73  years. 

*  Four  m^or  generals  and  eight  brigadiers  were  appointed  at  the  same  time.  To  the  former  nak 
were  ohoeen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  (the  Miyor  Potnam  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war) ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Pomeroy  (supposed  to  be  the  soldier  who  shot  Dieakaa),  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Josef^  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  SnUtvan,  apd  ? 
thaniel  Greene.    Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
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The  troops  th«n  rendezTDOied  bt  Fort  Western,  opposite  the  peesent  town 
of  Augusta.  This  "was  cut  the  ^erge  of  an  uninhabited  and 
ahiiost  unexplored  wilderness,'  luid  toward  iu  Ibarl'ul  ahadows 
these  brave  men  turned  their  faces. 

A  small  reconnoitering  party  was  sent  in  advance  to  Lake 

Megantic,  or  Chandiere  Pond,  and  another  to  survey  the  course 

and  distances  of  the  Dead  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kennebec. 

The  main  body  moved  forward  in  four  divisions,  a  day  apart  in 

lime.      Morgan,  with  the  riflemen,  was  in  the  van  \  next  were 

(Ireene   and  Bigclow,  with   their  companies  of  musketeers  ; 

Meigs,  with  four  other  companies,  followed,  and  the  rear  was 

brought  up  by  Enos,  with  three  remaining  companies.      Arnold 

was  the  last  to  leave  Fort  Western.      He  proceeded  in  a  birch 

passed  the  several  parties,  and  overtook  Morgan  on  the 

third  day  al  Norridgowock  Falls.      Here,  upon  a.  bcButiful  plain 

bank  of  the  river,  the  ancient  Norridgewock  In- 

ibe  of  the  Abe.nakes.  had  a  village,  and  in  the  midst 

the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  lertility  of  nature,  and  the  barbai- 

i  heathenism  of  man  in  this  picturesque  region.  Father  Ralle, 

had  erected  a  Christian  altar,  and  taught  the 

biime  truths  of  the  Gospel.' 

Here  the  first  severe  toils  of  the  little  army  began,  for  they 

obliged  to  carry  all  their  bateaux,  provisions,  and  stores 

around  the  fails,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  into  the  navigable  wa- 

:hy  and   precipitous.      They 

leaky,   and   much   of  their 

provisiouB  was  spoiled 

or    greatly    damaged. 

Seven  days  were  con- 

the 


The  same  labor,  though  not  to  btiguing,  was  demanded  at  the  Carratonc  Falls. 


'  Colooel  Mantnsaor,  a  British  officer,  had  traversed  the  wildemen  fUleen  years  befaro. 
tbe  Cbandiere  from  Quebec,  crowed  the  Hightwida  near  the  head  wbIbts  or  the  Penobscot,  passed  throngfa 
Moeae  head  Lake,  aod  entered  the  eaatern  bnueh  of  ibe  Keooebec.  Arnold  ponesMd  u  intperfecl  cop; 
irf'  the  printed  joonial  of  Hntitresior,  and  this,  with  iDformatioa  received  from  some  St.  Francis  Indian* 
who  risitsd  Washington's  camp,  gave  him  an  idea  <^  the  country  and  the  privations  his  men  most  lufler. 

The  same  legka  was  traversed  by  a  French  missionatj  named  Drmilblln,  more  than  Iro  hundred 
year*  befon.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ■Dorees  of  the  Kennebeo,  down  which  river  he  dcMended 
ui  it*  moatb,  and  thenae  coasted  eastward  to  the  missionary  station  on  the  Penobscot. — HiUritk,  ii.,  84. 

*  Father  Balle  resided  taioDg  the  Norridgewocks  iwcDlj-siz  years,  and  possessed  great  influence  over 
tbam.  He  was  eooaidereil  an  enemy  to  the  British  setllen  in  Massachusetts,  and  an  eipedilioo  was  plan- 
■ad  again*!  him  and  the  settlement.  A  party  fell  upon  tbem  suddenly,  and  killed  and  scalped  the  priest 
and  thirty  ol  the  Indians.     This  event  oocurred  in  1724,  and  when  Colooel  Arnold  was  there,  in  177S,  the 
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Voyage  np  the  Kennebee.     The  Dead  Rhrer.     Elermfied  Country.     A  Freahet     Return  of  Enoa.     HIa  Tilal  wd  AeqaiBal. 

Desertions  and  sickness  reduced  their  nuniber  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  efieotive  men 
when  they  arrived  at  the  great  carrying-place,  twelve  miles  below  the  junction  of  Dead  River 
with  the  Kennebec.  So  rapid  was  the  stream,  that  the  men  waded  more  than  half  way, 
pushing  the  bateaux  against  the  current ;  yet  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader. 

Arnold  now  examined  his  muster-roll  and  commissariat.  The  troops,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  number,  were  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  had  twenty-five 
days'  provisions  in  store.  The  Chaudiere,  on  which  were.French  settlements,  he  estimated 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  travel.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  so  encour- 
aging that  they  pushed  forward  with  alacrity.  The  great  carrying-place  was  a  portage  of 
fifteen  miles,  broken  by  three  ponds.  Oxen  dragged  the  bateaux  part  of  the  way  on  sleds, 
and  the  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  Over  craggy  knolls 
and  tangled  ravines,  through  deep  morasses,  creeks,  and  ponds,  they  pursued  their  journey, 
sometimes  carrying  their  vessels  and  the  vessels  sometimes  bearing  them,  until  they  reached 
the  Dead  River.  The  ponds  afiR)rded  an  abundance  of  delicious  salmon-trout,  and  want  of 
ibod  had  not  yet  been  among  their  privations.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  River  was  smooth, 
and  the  waters  flowed  on  in  a  gentle  current  in  the  midst  of  the  nuignificent  forest,  now  ren- 
dered gorgeous  by  the  brilliant  hues  imparted  to  the  foliage  by  early  frost.  Occasional  falls 
interrupted  their  progress,  but  the  labors  of  the  men  were  far  less  severe  than  hitherto.  Sud- 
denly the  monotony  of  the  vast  forest  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow,  at  the  foot  of  which  Arnold  encamped  three  days,  raising  the  Continental 
flag  over  his  tent.*  A  small  hamlet  called  Flag-stafl*,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  is 
upon  the  camp-ground,  and  the  lofty  eminence  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bigelow.' 

When  the  expedition  moved  forward,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which  sent  down  such  torrents 
from  the  hills  that  the  river  arose  eight  feet  in  one  night,  overflowing  its  banks 
and  filling  its  channels  with  rafts  of  drift  wood.  So  suddenly  did  this  freahet  oc- 
cur, that  the  water  came  roaring  down  the  valley  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  powerfully  that  they  had  barely  time  to  retreat  to  their  bateaux  before  the  whole 
plain  was  overflowed.  Seven  boats  were  overturned  and  the  provisions  lost,  and  others  were 
in  imminent  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  They  were  yet  thirty  miles  firom  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  but  about  twelve  days'  provisions  remained.  The  storm  and  exposure  made 
many  sick,  and  despondency  supplanted  cheerfulness,  for  the  future  seemed  pregnant  with 
misery.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  sick  and  feeble  back, 
and  to  press  forward  with  the  healthy.  Arnold  wrote  to  Greene  and  Enos,  who  were  in 
the  rear,  to  select  as  many  of  their  best  men  as  they  could  supply  with  fifteen  days*  provi- 
nons,  and  come  on  with  them,  leaving  the  others  to  return  to  Norridgewock.  Enos,  either 
through  a  false  construction  of  the  order  or  willful  disobedience,  returned  to  Cambridge  with 
his  whole  division.  His  appearance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  Continental  camp, 
and  Enos  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for  thus  deserting  his  companions  and  endangering  the 
whole  expedition.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  it  being  proved  that  he  ¥ras  short 
of  provisions,  and  that  none  could  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  acquitted.  He 
never  was  restored  in  public  estimation,  howover,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  army. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  troope,  pressed  onward.  The  rain  changed 
to  snow,  and  ice  formed  upon  the  water  in  which  the  men  waded  to  push  the  bateaux  as 

foundations  of  the  ohoroh  and  altar  were  still  visible,  but  the  red  men  had  forever  departed.  Father  Ralle 
left  a  manosoript  dictionary  of  the  Abanake  language  (the  dialect  of  the  Norridgewooks),  which  is  preaerrad 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

'  What  the  device  on  this  flag,  or  what  its  color  was,  we  have  no  means  of  dioertaining.  The  stripes 
and  stars  were  not  used  until  1777.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  year,  Congress  "resolved  that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  fleld,  representing  a  new  constellation.'*     Since  then  we  have  added  a  star  for  every  new  state. 

*  Tradition  asserts  that,  while  the  Americans  encamped  there,  Major  Bigelow  ascended  to  the  sommit 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  spires  of  Quebec  I  From  this  supposed  adventnie  tbt 
mountain  derives  its  name. 
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October  S9. 


Laka  llagiiitio  and  ttw  ChaudMn.         Porlloiu  Voyage.         Nairow  Eacape.         Sertigui.        Timely  Relief  for  the  Troopa 

they  passed  the  Dumerous  ponds  and  marshes  near  the  sources  of  the  Dead  River.  Seven- 
teen fidls  were  passed,  and  on  a  hleak  day,  marching  through  snow  two  inches  deep,  they 
reached  the  Highlands  which  separaljpd  the  waters  of  New  England  from  Canada.  A  port- 
age of  four  miles  brought  them  to  a  small  stream,  down  which  they  pushed  their  vessels  and 
reached  Lake  Megantio,  the  great  source  of  the  Chaudiere.  There  they  found  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Church,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  the  great  oarryiag-place  to  explore  and 
clear  the  portages.  Here  also  was  Jakins,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Chaudiere  to  ascertain  their  political  sentiments,  which  he  reported  to  be  favorable.' 

The  little  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing  Arnold,  with  a  party  of  fifty-five  men  on  shore,  under  Captain  Hanchet,  and 

thirteen  men  with  himself,  in  five  bateaux  and  a  birch  canoe,  push- 
ed onward  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  French  settlements,  there  to 
obtain  provisions  and  send  them  back  to  meet  the  main  forces.  It 
was  a  fearful  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  lake  and  oetobers?, 
entered  the  river,  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity,  boil-  ^^^ 
ing  and  foaming  over  a  rocky  bottom.  They  had  no  guide.  They 
lashed  their  baggage  and  provisions  to  the  bateaux  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  At  length  the  fearful  roar  of 
rushing  waters  met  their  ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  plung* 
ing  amid  rapids.  Three  of  the  boats  were  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  their  contents  ingulfed,  but,  fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Six  men  struggled  long  in  the  waters,  but  were  saved.  The  other 
bateaux  were  moored  in  shallow  estuaries,  while  aid  was  rendered  to 
those  in  the  stream,  and  this  proved  the  salvation  of  the  whole  party. 
The  apparent  calamity  was  a  mercy  in  dif^ise,  for  had  they  not  been 
thus  checked,  they  must  all  have  plunged  into  destruction  over  a  fall 
just  beyond,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  rescued  men.  For 
seventy  miles  falls  and  rapids  succeeded  each  other,  but  the  voyagers 
reached  Sertigan  (four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Lou- 
pis),  the  first  French  settlement,  in  safety.  The  people 
were  friendly,  and  sold  provisions  freely.  As  soon  as  the  wants  of 
his  own  party  were  supplied,  Arnold  sent  back  some  Canadians  and 
Indians  with  flour  and  cattle  for  the  approaching  troops,  who  were  in 
great  distress,  all  their  boats  having  been  destroyed,  with  their  provi- 
sions. They  had  slaughtered  their  last  ox  several  days  before.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  army  emerged  in  detachments  from  the  forests, 
and  united  at  Sertigan.* 


October  30 


KOUTS  THBOCOn  THB  W|L> 


*  Two  iDdians  were  sent  forward  with  Jakins  to  oarry  letters,  one  to  General  Schuyler  on  Lake  Chaiii- 
the  other  to  some  persons  in  Qaebec.     They  betrayed  their  trusts,  for  the  latter,  named  Eneas,  was 

known  to  have  reached  Quebec,  but  the  letters  went  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Carmah6  instead 
of  thoae  for  whom  they  were  intended.     The  letters  to  General  Schuyler  never  reached  him. 

*  Judge  Henry,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  president  of  the  second  judicial  district  in  Peniw 
sylvania,  was  one  of  the  soldiers  in  this  expedition,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  lucid  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  **  hardships  and  sufferings  of  that  band  of  heroes.'*  In  reference  to  the  destitute 
ooodition  of  the  troops  before  food  was  sent  back  from  Sertigan,  he  says,  "  Coming  to  a  low,  sandy  beach 
of  the  Chaudiere,  for  we  sometimes  had  such,  some  of  our  companies  were  observed  to  dart  from  the  file, 
and  with  their  nails  tear  out  of  the  sands  roots  which  they  esteemed  eatable,  and  ate  them  raw,  even  with- 
out washing.     The  knowing  one  sprang ;  half  a  dozen  followed ;  he  wbo  obtained  it  ate  the  root  instantly. 

They  washed  their  moosc^kin  moccasins  in  the  river,  scraping  away  the  dirt  and  sand  with  great 

care.  These  were  brought  to  the  kettle  and  boiled  a  considerable  time,  under  the  vague  but  consolatory 
hope  that  a  mucilage  would  take  place.  The  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  but  it  was  leather  still. 
Ilioy  had  not  received  food  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  Disconsolate  and  weary  we  passed  the  night.*' 
A  dog  was  killed  and  furnished  material  for  broth,  but  starvation  would  have  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  days.* 


*  "Uy  dog  w»  rery  large  ana  a  great  farorite.    I  gare  him  up  to  MTeral  men  of  Captain  Goodrich*!  company.    They  ear- 
ried  him  to  their  oompeay,  and  killed  and  dirided  him  among  thoae  who  were  raflfering  most  MTerely  from  hunger.    They  ete 
part  of  hla,  not  eaoepcing  hie  entnfla."— Ltflv  4^  0<a«rai  D^m-bonu  tQtkiRn.  fTiUkm  Alkm. 

N 
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Valley  of  tiie  Chandidre.      Washington's  MaalfiMta      Joined  by  Indiana.      Arriral  at  Point  L«tL      Incidents  of  tbe  March 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chaudiere  was  now  before  them,  enlivened  with  a  friendly 
population  and  blessed  with  abundance  of  provisions.  Arnold  had  been  furnished  with 
printed  copies,  in  French,  of  a  manifesto  by  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  explained  the  causes  of  the  contest,  and  asked  them,  as  neighbors  and  friends,  to 
join  the  standard  of  liberty.  Arnold,  with  great  discretion,  circulated  these  freely,  at  the 
same  time  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  Washington  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Every  thing  received  from  them  was  paid  fiir,  and  they  rendered  aid  ia 
return  with  a  hearty  good  will.' 

About  forty  Indians  of  the  Norridgewocks,  under  the  famous  Natanis  and  his  brother 
SaUUis,  here  joined  the  Americans,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  whole  army  that  re- 
mained arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  after  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  on 
record,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  Thirty-two  days  they  traversed  the  gloomy  wil- 
derness without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground,  and  ice 
was  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  marshes  and  streams,  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  and 
ford,  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud ;  yet  they  murmured  not,  and  even  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  suffering  patriots.*  It  was  an  efibrt  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
worthy  of  its  divine  character ;  and  the  men  who  thus  periled  life  and  endured  pain,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  course  in  afler  life,  deserve  the  highest  praise  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  posterity.' 

^  I  met  a  gentleman  at  Quebec  (August,  1848)  who  had  just  made  a  journey  across  tbe  country  from 
tbe  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  the  Chaudiere.  He  said  that  many  of  the  old  habiiamt 
were  still  living  in  that  beautiful  valley,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  *'  good  Bostonians,^'  whose  passage 
through  their  country  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  quiet  lives  of  those  isolated  and  simple  people. 
He  showed  me  an  order  for  flour  and  cattle,  signed  by  Arnold  at  Sertigan,  which  he  procured  from  an  old 
man  93  years  of  age.     Many  documents  of  the  kind  are,  he  said,  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  old  settlers. 

'  Judge  Henry  speaks  of  two  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged.  Their  names  deserve  preservation  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  ^^  One  was  the  wife  of 
Sergeant  Grier,  a  large,  virtuous,  and  respectable  woman."  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier 
named  Warner.  Judge  H.  says,  in  reference  to  their  march  through  the  wet  country  near  Megantic  Lake, 
**  Entering  the  ponds,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and  there  with  tbe  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  w*e  were 
soon  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  vmter  in  a  trice  cooling  my 
armpits,  made  me  gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled, 
yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.  Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  on 
before  me  to  firm  ground.  Not  one,  so  long  as  she  was  known  to  as,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespectfaJ 
idea  of  her." 

'  Those  most  prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  accompanied  Arnold  on  that  expe- 
dition, were  Morgan,  Greene,  Dearborne,  Febiger,  Meigs,  and  Burr.  "  Here  it  was"  (near  Sertigan),  says 
Judge  Henry,  **  that,  for  the  first  time,  Aaron  Burr,  a  most  amiable  youth  of  twenty,  came  to  my  view. 
He  was  then  a  cadet." 
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Armj  ftt  Point  Levi 


Alarm  of  the  Canadiana. 


Storm  on  die  6t  Lawrence. 


Paatage  of  the  Army. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  Oh,  few  and  weak  their  nnmbera  were, 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rush'd  to  battle  then. 
They  left  the  plowshare  in  the  mold, 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold, 
The  sickle  in  the  anshorn  grain, 
The  corn  half  gamer'd  on  the  plain, 
And  musterM  in  their  simple  dress 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress^ 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo, 
To  perish  or  overcome  their  foe." 

M*LSLLAN. 


UCH  were  the  men  who  followed  the  bold  Arnold,  through  terrible  difficulties 
and  privations,  from  their  quiet  homes  in  New  England,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
light  falling  snow,  appeared  like  a  specter  army  on  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 
to  the  wondering  people  of  Quebec.     Through  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
Eneas  (who  pretended  to  have  been  taken  prisoner),  Craraah6  and  his  council 
knew  that  a  small  American  force  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  would  not 
believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  Quebec ;  therefore  the  fact  was  not  made 
known  to  the  military  or  the  people.     They  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  keep  all  boats  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river.     It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Arnold  and  his  followers  emerged  from  the  forest. 
^       and  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Quebec  was  at  once  in  a 
tumult.     The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  Canadians  were  terribly  alarmed. 
Some  near  Point  Levi  had  fled  across  to  the  city,  and  their  fears  caused  them  to  greatly 
magnify  the  number  and  character  of  the  Americans.     By  a  mistake  of  a  single  word  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  greatly  increased,  for  the  news  spread  that  the  mysterious  army  that 
descended  from  the  wilderness  was  clad  in  sheet  iron.* 

Arnold  resolved  to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  found  means  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  his  friends  in  Quebec.*  But  for  several  days  and  nights  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
sleet  raged  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  its  pleasure  at  Point  Levi. 
In  the  mean  while  the  garrison  of  the  city  wad  strengthened  by  troops  from  Sorel,  under 
M*Lean,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  patriots  was  proportionably  lessened.  At  length 
the  wind  ceased.  Between  thirty  and  forty  birch  canoes  were  procured,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  the  first  division  crossed  ;  before  daylight  five  Norember, 
hnndred  Americans  landed  safely,  and  rendezvoused  at  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  ene-  ^"^^ , 
my  had  placed  a  frigate  (the  Lizzard)  and  a  sloop  in  the  river,  to  intercept  them,  but  the 
vigilance  of  these  they  eluded  until  just  as  the  last  party  passed  a  guard-boat.  One  hund* 
red  and  fifty  men  were  at  Point  Levi,  but  it  was  too  late  to  return  for  them.     No  time  was 


*  Morgan^a  riflemen  wore  linen  frocks,  their  common  aniform.  The  Canadians,  who  first  saw  these 
emerge  from  the  woods,  said  they  were  vttu  en  tot7e— clothed  in  linen  cloth.  The  word  toiU  was  changed 
to  toUf  iron  plate. 

*  Id  earlier  life  Arnold  was  engaged  in  trafficking  in  horses,  and  shipped  many  for  the  West  Indies.  He 
TisitMi  Qaebeo  several  times  to  procure  stock,  and  thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  many 
people  there.  His  knowledge  of  the  city  and  vicinity  was  doubtless  one  cause  that  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  oommaiid  of  the  expedition. 
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to  be  loet,  for  the  ganuon  would  aoon  be  alarmed.  Arnold,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  scaled  the  heights  where  Wolfe  had  ascended  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  dawn  they  stood  upon  the  lofty  Plains  of  Abraham.  That  goal  where  glory  was  to 
be  won  and  freedom  yindicated,  which  had  lured  them  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and 
haunted  them  in  their  disturbed  dreams  amid  the  perila  of  the  wilderness,  was  now  before 
the  zealous  patriots ;  but  their  hearts  san]^,  and  the  whisperings  of  hope  were  like  the  breath- 
ings of  despair,  when  they  saw  the  dark  castle  and  the  massy  walls  that  inclosed  the  garri- 
son of  the  enemy.  They  numbered  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  half  their  muskets  were  rendered  useless  during  their  march  through  the 
wilderness.  They  learned,  too,  that  troops  from  Sorel  and  Newfoundland  had  been  added 
to  the  garrison,  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  a  hopeless  waste  of  efibrt.'  But  Arnold 
relied  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  people  of  the  city,  and, 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  he  drew  up  his  men  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  widls  and 
gave  three  cheers,  hoping  that  the  regulars  would  sally  out  to  attack  them,  and  that  then, 
the  gates  being  unclosed,  he  might  rush  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends  within,  secure  the  city. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  were  lined  by  hundreds  of  the  people,  and  many  of  them  huzzaed 
in  return.  Several  guns  were  fired  by  the  Americans,  but  without  efiect.  The  British  at 
length  brought  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  bear  upon  the  patriots,  but  not  a  shot  injured  them. 
Lieutenant-governor  Cramah6  and  M*Lean  were  too  wary  to  be  lured  into  such  a  snare  as 
making  a  sortie,  for  they  knew  well  the  disloyalty  of  the  French  citizens  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Quebec.     The  English  citizens  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French  laws 

that  had  governed  them  since  the  passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Bill,"  the  previous  year. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  though  petted,  so  as  to  be  won,  could  not  fbiget  their 
ancient  national  animosities,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  English  discomfited.  The  unruly 
conduct  of  the  soldiery  had  also  disgusted  the  people,  and  some  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  Carleton  and  his  deputy,  for  exposing  Quebec,  by  withdrawing  iu  garrison  when 
Montreal  was  threatened.  The  Boyal  Irish,  under  M'Lean,  were  all  that  could  be  cer- 
tainly relied  upon.  These  elements  of  disafiection  combined,  made  the  fi>rce  in  the  city,  se- 
curely sheltered,  quite  inactive,  for  M'Lean  well  knew  that  Arnold's  little  army  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  driving  snow 
would  soon  force  them  from  their  bleak  encampment. 

Finding  his  attempts  vain,  by  frequent  hostile  displays  upon  the  heights,  to  draw  out  the 
garrison,  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  sent  a  flag  to  M*Lean,  with  a  formal 
summons  to  surrender,  threatening  him  with  terrible  disasters  if  he  refused.  The  movement 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  the  bearer  was  fired  upon.'  About  this  time  Arnold  learned  that  Carieton, 
who  had  fled  from  Montreal,  was  approaching  Quebec.  He  also  inspected  his  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  spoiled,  hardly  five 
rounds  to  a  man  being  lefl  fit  for  use.  Learning,  also,  from  his  friends  in  the  city,  that  a 
sortie  was  about  to  be  made,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated  to  Point  aux  Trembles^ 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to  await  the  approaching  troops  of  Montgomery.  On  his  arrivml 
at  Aux  TrembUSf  Arnold  was  informed  that  Carleton  had  gone  from  that  place  but  a  few 
hours  before,  and  shortly  aflerward  was  heard  the  cannonading  at  Quebec  that  welcomed  his 


'  The  garriflon,  indading  the  regulars  and  militia  within  the  town,  and  the  marines  in  the  ditps, 
aboat  eighteen  hundred  strong.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  these  did  not  march  out  and  destroy  the 
feeble  force  of  the  Americans.  The  obvious  reason  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  troops  were  nUi- 
tia,  and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  battle. 

'  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Judge  Henry,  "  that  this  ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinioB 
of  Arnold.  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  other  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  Horw- 
ever,  Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify.  He  was  well  known  at  Quebec.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from 
this  port  to  the  West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses ;  hence  he  was  despised  by  the  prin* 
oipal  people.  The  epithet  of  horu'jockey  was  freely  and  universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British. 
Having  now  obtained  power,  he  became  anxious  to  display  it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  formeriy  de- 
spised and  contemned  him." 
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return  to  the  city.     Montgomery  landed  at  Paint  atix  TrenMes  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, his  troops,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.     There  he  took 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  amounting  to  only  about  nine  hundred  eflective  men.     He 
brought  clothing  from  Montreal  for  Arnold's  half-naked  troops.     The  next  day,    .^^^^ 
in  the  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  they  started  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  city  on  the  5th.     Their  march  was  slow  and  excessively  fatiguing,  for  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  drifted  high  in  the  roads.     Montgomery  established  his  headquarters  at  Holland 
House,  and  Arnold  occupied  a  house  near  Scott's  Bridge.     The  Americans  were  chiefly  en- 
camped near  the  Intendant's  Palace,  by  the  St.  Charles,  in  the  suburb  St.  Roche. 

The  American  forces  were  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  garrison,  but 
this  was  unknown  within  the  city.  Montgomery  endeavored  to  send  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, but  Carleton  would  not  allow  a  flag  to  approach  the  walls.  At  length  a  letter  was 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  to  Grovernor  Carleton,  in  which  Montgomery  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender,  at  the  same  time  magnifying  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  threatening  all  the 
calamities  of  an  assault.  Although  Carleton  thought  Montgomery's  army  larger  than  it 
'really  was,  he  was  not  easily  frightened.  Montgomery,  like  Arnold,  counted  upon  friends 
within  the  city,  but  they  were  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  and  dared  do  nothing 
&vorable  to  the  besiegers.  With  no  other  ordnance  than  some  light  cannon  and  a  few  mor- 
tars, a  feeble,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  army,  exposed  to  the  severest  frost  in  the  open  fields,  and 
snow  falling  almost  constantly,  the  American  commander  nearly  despaired  of  success ;  yet 
the  love  of  his  adopted  country,  and  thoughts  of  the  depression  of  spirit  throughout  the  colo- 
nies which  a  failure  would  produce,  moved  him  to  extraordinary  eflbrts.  He  resolved  to  an- 
noy the  people  into  submission  by  harassing  attacks  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  attempted 
to  throw  bombs  over  the  walls.  These  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  then  erected  a  six- 
gan  battery  upon  some  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  but 
his  guns  were  too  light  for  any  efficiency.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  thus  .consumed  in  un- 
availing attempts  to  make  an  entrance.  Mutinous  murmurs  were  audible  in  the  camp,  the 
term  of  service  of  many  of  the  troops  had  nearly  expired,  the  small-pox  appeared  among  the 
soldiers,  and  the  general  looked  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  his  whole  army. 

Perils  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  around  the  brave  Montgomery.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  a  regular  assault  upon  the  town  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  parade  in  three  divisions  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  of  December.  All  obeyed  with  alacrity,  except  three  com- 
panies  of  Arnold's  detachment,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  expiring.  They  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  army  at  once  unless  transferred  to  another  command,' but  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Montgomery  restored  order,  and  they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.'  The  New 
York  regiments  and  a  part  of  Easton's  militia  paraded  at  Holland  House,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Montgomery  ;  the  Cambridge  detachment  and  Colonel  Lamb's  company 
of  artillerists,  with  one  field  piece,  at  Morgan's  quarters ;  and  the  two  small  corps  of  Liv- 
ingston and  Brown  at  their  respective  parade-grounds.  The  plan  was,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  to  assault  the  lower  town  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  third,  under  Livingston 
and  Brown,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  the  upper  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Louis  Gates  and  Cape  Diamond  Bastion. 

Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  descended  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  south  of  the  city,  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the  lower'  town  by  a  road 
(now  Champlain  Street)  that  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  under  Cape  Diamond.     Ar- 

'  The  eatue  of  this  oatbreak  is  not  known.  Montgomery,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (the  last  he  ever  wrote), 
spoke  of  the  oocorrence,  and  intimated  that  Major  Brown  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  promised  a  fall  ex- 
planation in  his  next,  bat,  alas  I  *'  the  next"  was  never  written.  It  appears  that  Amald  had  qaarreled  with 
Hanchet,  one  of  his  captains,  before  reaching  Point  Levi,  and  two  others  took  sides  with  the  captain.  Brown 
and  Arnold  had  quarreled  at  Ticonden^a.  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  took  this  opportunity  to  gall 
AmoM,  by  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  his  captains,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them  detached  from 
Arnold's  command  and  joined  to  his  own. 
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nold,  at  the  he&d  of  the  aecoad  diviuoa,  advanoed  froni  the  general  hospital,  around  the 
north  Kde  of  the  town,  on  the  St.  Charles.      Both  partiea 
were  to  meet  at  Hountain  Street,  and  force  Preacott  Gat». 
The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  furious  winds  were  piling 
it  in  frightful  drills.      Cautiously  Hontgomery  led  his  men 
in  the  dark  toward  the  narrowest  point  under  Cape  Dia- 
"  '  '      mond,  called  Pres  de  ViUe,  where  the  enemy  had  planted 
~      a  battery  of  three  pounders.'      This  poet  was  in  charge 
I  AT    "^  '  captain  of  Canadian  militia,  with  thirty-eight  men, 
^  -        and  nine  British  seamen,  under  Captain  Bamsiare,  mas- 
ter of  a  transport,  to  work  the  guns.      On  the  river  aide 
was  a  precipic«,  and  on  the  left  the  rough  craga  of  dark 
slate  towered  far  above  him.      When  within  fif^  yard* 
of  the  hattery,  the  Americans  halted  to  -_  .  ■.-^. 

reconnoiter.      The  guard  at  the  battery  "        '"      -_. 

and  the  artillerymen  with  lighted  match- 
es were  perfectly  silent,  and  Montgomery 
concluded  that  they  were  not  on  the  alert. 
But  Bamsfaie,  through  the  dim  light  of 
early  dawn  and  the  drifting  snow,  saw 
faintly  their  movements.      Montgomery, 
the  van  of  his  troops,  cried  out,  "  Men 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where 
your  general  leads.     March  on  '."  and  rush- 
ed boldly  over  heaps  of  ice  and  snow  to  char< 
battery.     At  that  moment,  when  the  Amei 
were  within  forty  paces,  Captain  Banufarc 
the  word,  the  match  was  applied,  and  a  discliar; 
of  grape-^ot  swept  the  American  column  with  i< 
ribleefiect.      Montgomery  and  both  his  aids  {T^i 
tains  Cheeseman  and  U'Fherson)  were  kiUod    i 
gether  with  several  private*  near.      The  rcr^r.  -j 
the  dreadful  havoc  and  the  death  of  their  gtiio 
confusion  back  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Colo 
took  the  command,  but  made  no  further  atit 
a  jonctioa  with  Arnold.      Ten  minutes  the  b^ 
its  iron  storm  in  the  dim  space,  but,  after  the  i: 
there  was  no  enemy  there  to  slaughter. 

'  Jodge  Henry,  vbo  wma  ooe  of  t}w  Amenean  priaooen  U  Qoebee,  was  alloved,  with  kmbo  othen,  te 
go  out  ud  see  Uie  place  where  Moot^ocngry  vas  lUiu.  Ue  (hus  deactiba  Ihc  Britisb  farlificatioa  tbve: 
It  vu  ■  >«t  of  block-hoose  rudj  or  fihy  Teet  squmre.  The  lof^  neadf  bavm,  were  tightly  booad  logethci 
by  dm«-(ail  work.  The  lower  story  coolained  loop-boles  lor  aaskeliy,  so  tiuTow  that  llioBe  within  could 
Bol  be  baiiDMl  by  lb«e  wjtbool.  Tbe  opper  story  had  foor  or  more  port-holes  for  casiien  of  a  large  cali- 
ber. Then  gvas  were  charged  with  grmpe  and  cmnisiw  ibot,  and  wen  pouued  with  esactBeas  toward  the 
aveniie  Kt  Cape  Diunund.  Tbs  btock-boiiM  Mcnied  io  lake  op  tbe  space  belweea  tbe  foM  of  the  hill  sod 
the  nier,  leaniog  colj  a  cart-way  os  each  side.  Tbe  bulwarks  of  Ibe  city  came  only  to  ibe  edge  of  tbe 
bilL  aboni  that  place  ;  beoce  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  to  the  brink  of  the  rirer,  there  was 
a  stockade  of  stnmg  poets  fifteen  or  twnoty  feel  high,  knit  together  by  a  stoat  railing  at  honom  and  top 
with  pins.  Ii  was  asserted  that  Mootgomery  sawBd  four  of  these  poets  himself,  k>  as  lo  admit  foor  mea 
abrean  to  attack  (be  Uock-hoose. 

'  This  J9  a  Tiew  of  the  spot  where  .Mooigocoery  was  killed.  Tbe  eliff  b  Cape  Diamcad,  oowDed  with 
iba  citaileL  Tbe  stnyt  at  the  fooc  of  it  ia  called  Champlain,  and  ia  lahabitad  chiefly  by  a  mixed  pofmlatioa 
of  French,  Canadian*,  and  Irish.  It  extends  from  Mouolatn  Street  soath  ahnost  to  WoUe'i  Cove.  Thi> 
Tiew  is  from  Champlain  Street,  a  few  rods  south  of  Prcs  A  HUt,  looki^  Dortb.  High  apoa  the  rocks  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Em).,  of  Quebec,  has  placed  a  boaid  with  this  iiMcriptiiia :  "  Hiaa  Majoa-einia&i.  MosTsoa- 
cav  Fiu,  Dacixaaa  31st,  1TI5." 


Anold'*  Ojiemlni*. 
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Seren)  FIglit 


Captore  of  DvHrbOTti- 


FL^O  VHtU  AUIOLD  W Al 


While  this  dreadful  scene  was  in  progreiB  at  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  diviiion,  was  pressing  oawaid  along  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  snow  was  worse  drifted 
than  on  the  St.  Lawrence.      He  led  bis  men  in  files  until  be  reached  the  narrow  street  called 
;-     -    —  —  -     rSau^  aw  il2at«ZE>;,  where,  under  a  high,  jutting  rock, 

the  enemy  had  a  two-gun  picketed  battery,  well  man- 
|b  ned.     Like  Montgomery,  he  headed  hit  men,  and, 

while  leading  Lamb's  artillery  to  the  attack  upon  the 
barrier,  was  completely  disabled  by  a  musket-wound 
in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  back  to  the  general  hos- 
pital, where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery. 
The  cormnand  of  his  division  now  devolved  upon  Mor- 
gan, and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  Americans  with- 
stood the  storm  of  grape.«hot  and  muBket-balls  at  tbe 
first  barrier,  and  finally  carried  it,  for  the  deadly  aim 
of  tbe  riflemen  caused  great  constematioa  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Passing  the  first  barrier,  the  patriot* 
rushed  on  to  the  second,  which  commanded  both  Sault 
au  Malelat  and  St.  Peter's  Streets.  The  defenses 
here  extended  from  the  cliff  to  the  river ;  and  the 
present  custom-houBe,  then  a  private  dwelling,  had 
catmonii  projecting  from  the  windows  of  the  gable. 
Here  a  fierce  contest  of  three  hours  endued,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  Americans 
took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  battery,  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  that 
leads  up  to  Hope  Gate.  The  English  and  Canadians 
already  occupied  houses  near,  and  the  patriots  were 
terribly  galled  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  above  them.  Captain  Lamb  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  grape-ihot,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  his  cheek-bone,  and  other 
officers  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Americans  finally  captured  the  barrier,  and  were 
preparing  to  rush  into  the  town,  when  Carleton  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment from  the  garrison,  through  Palace  Gate,  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  tbe  re- 
treat of  his  detachment  gave  the  people  and  the  troops  within  the 
walls  fresh  courage.  Captain  Dearborae,  with  some  provincials, 
was  stationed  near  Palace  Gate,  and  was  completely  sorprised 
when  its  leaves  were  thrown  open  and  the  troops  rushed  out.  It 
was  a  movement  entirely  unlooked  for  ;  and  so  suddenly  and  in 
•och  overwhelming  Faroe  did  the  enemy  pour  upon  them,  that 
tbey  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

While  Morgan  was  pressing  on  vigorously  into  the  town,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Dearbome  and  bis  company,  end  the  ad- 
rance  of  the  enemy  in  his  reai.     Surronnded  by  foes  on  all  sides,  and  every  support  cut  off, 

'  Tbii  view  n  io  a  narrow  alley  aear  ihe  north  end  of  SaiJt  an  Matthl  Street,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Faul'i 
Street.  At  Ibe  lime  in  question  Si.  Paol's  Street  did  not  exist,  and  tbe  water,  at  high  tide,  came  nearly  ap 
Io  Ibe  precipice.  Tbe  flnt  barrier  and  battery  extended  from  the  jotting  rock  aeea  in  the  pieture,  to  the 
water.  The  pre«ent  alley  was  then  ibe  beaoh.  The  cironlar  wall  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  part  of  tbe 
graad  battery,  one  of  the  most  fonaidable  and  commanding  defentes  in  the  world. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  beantifol  gates  of  the  city,  and  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles,  dd  tbe  northern 
nie  of  the  town.  A  strong  guard-house  is  seen  at  the  left,  pierced  for  mnsketa  to  defend  the  entrsnct. 
ImiDeilialely  adjoining  this  gate  are  the  artillery  harraclcg.  The  gate  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Palace 
Street,  one  of  tbe  broadeat  in  the  city,  and  "  so  named,"  says  Hawkins,  "  from  the  circnmstame  that  it  led 
am  to  the  Intendant's  bouse,  or  pabee,  which  stood  on  the  heeoh  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  qneen't 
wood-yard  now  is." 
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the  patriots  yielded,  &ad  ituTendered  thenuelTes  pnionen  of  war.'  The  Temunder  of  the 
division  in  the  rear  retreated  to  their  camp,  leaving  behind  them  one  field  piece  and  eorae 
mortara  in  a  battery  at  St.  Eoohe.  The  whole  Iom  of  the  Americaiu  at  Cape  Diamond  asd 
Sault  au  Maidot,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  oiie  fanndted  and  aixty.  The  British 
loks  was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  ceased,  aestch  was  made 
for  tfaq  bodies  of  those  who  fell  with  Montgomery. 
Thirteen  were  found  neaily  buried  in  the  snow, 
^^^^  and  with  them  was  Montgomery's  orderly  sergeant, 

'^^     jm^B  dreadfully    wounded,    but    alive.      The   sergeant 

would  not  acknowledge  that  his  general  was  killed, 
and  persisted  in  his  silence  until  he  died,  an  hour 
afterward.  For  several  hoars  Caileton  was  un- 
certain whether  the  general  was  slain  ;  but  a  field 
officer  among  the  captured  troops  of  Arnold's  divi- 
sion recognized  the  body  of  the  young  hero  among 
those  in  the  guard-house,  and,  it  is  said,  he  there 
pronounced  a  most  touching  euli^um  on  the  brav-^ 
ery  and  n-orth  of  the  deceased,  while  tears  of  grief 
oouraed  down  his  cheeks.'  Cnmah^  the  Ueuten- 
ant  governor,  who  had  known  Montgiunery  yean 
-  before,  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it  was  buried 

/^,c^  ■'^y^^^^^^^'^*^^      within  a  wall  that  surrounded  a  powder  magazine, 
X  ^       near  the  ramparts  bounding  on  St.  Louis  Street, 

where  it  remained  forty-two  years.'  It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select,  imta  so  small  a  body  of  men  as  that  engaged  in  besieging  Quebec,  so  Urge  a  number 
who  afterward  distinguished  themselves  for  patriotism  and  courage,  as  that  little  band  pre- 
sented.    Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  becarae  world  lenowned.      Dearborn  was  distinguished 

*  Tbe  fone  (hat  rarreDderei)  coositted  of  1  lieDlenasl  colonel,  2  nujon,  8  capUins,  15  linteoaau,  t 
■djntanl,  1  qDartermsner,  4  TcduDtesn,  350  lank  sod  file,  and  44  officers  and  nldierm,  wbo  ware  woaniM, 
makiiig  a  toUl  of  426.  Tbe  [iriaoaen  weie  treated  homaoelj.  Tlie  offioan  were  coofioed  Id  Uia  Mmia- 
ary,  tbe  oldest  literary  inMitatioa  in  Quebec.  Major  Heig*  was  aent  oat  for  the  clotliiiig  and  baggage  of 
the  priaooert,  aod  all  teatified  lo  tbe  hDmanitj  of  Cartetoii. 

*  MooEgooieTj  bad  a  mich  in  bia  pocket  vbich  Mra.  M.  was  very  desiroQS  of  obtaining.  She  nude  her 
visbM  known  to  Arnold,  vbo  leDt  word  to  Carletaa  that  aaj  atun  woold  be  paid  for  it.  Carletoo  imna- 
diatelj  aeol  tbe  watch  to  Arnold,  and  rafosed  to  reoeive  any  thing  in  ratore. 

'  Richuil  Moatgomery  waa  boni  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1T3T.  He  entered  tbe  anny  al  tbe  age  <t 
iwniitj,  and  waa  with  Wolfe  at  the  atorming  of  Qoebec  in  1759.  He  was  in  the  campaign  agminit  the 
Spanish  West  Indiea,  ai^  afterward  resided  some  time  in  this  coantry.  He  qoitted  hii  regiment  on  hia  re- 
inrn  to  Englnnd  in  1TT2.  While  here  be  imbibed  an  attachment  for  tbe  coaatry,  and  retamed  lo  make  it 
hi*  bccoe.  He  purcbaaed  an  estate  apoa  the  Hndaoo,  in  Rbiaabeck,  Dntobeaa  county,  and  married  the 
danghter  of  Robert  R.  LiTiogstoo.  When  the  Reralntioa  broke  oat,  be  eapooaed  tbe  caoie  of  thi!  ookwisu, 
and  in  tbe  autumn  of  1TT5  waa  lecaTHl  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  in  tiie  eipedilioo  against  Canada,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  Tbe  illnen  tl  Schuyler  caoaed  the  chief  eomnund  to  devolTs  apoa  Mootgomery, 
and  in  the  capture  of  St  John'a.  Chambly,  and  Moatieal,  and  bia  attack  oa  Quebec,  be  eibibited  giMl 
judgment  and  military  akilt.  He  wu  commiiaiooed  a  major  general  before  be  leaebed  Qoebec.  In  that 
campaign  he  had  eiery  difficulty  to  coalend  with — (mdiaciplined  and  matinoaa  Iroopa,  icarcity  of  pnmBOU 
and  ammaniiioo,  want  of  beary  artillory,  lack  of  cloUung,  the  rigor  of  winter,  sod  dcaertiona  of  wbcde  com- 
paaiea.  Yet  be  pressed  onward,  and,  in  all  probability,  bad  bia  Ule  been  spared,  would  have  entered  Quebec 
ID  triumph.  His  death  was  a  great  public  calamity,  and  througboat  tbe  laod  pablie  bmura  were  paid  to 
his  memory.  Tbe  eloquence  of  Chatham,  Burke,  aod  Barro  soanded  bia  piaisea  opoo  the  floor  of  tbe  Bril- 
Lih  Pariiamcet.  and  the  prime  miaiatcr  {Lonl  \orlb),  while  acknowledging  his  worth,  aod  reprobating  the 
i>aaae  ia  which  be  fell,  concluded  by  saying,  ''  Curse  on  bia  lirtuea,  ibey  have  uulooe  bia  coontry.''  A* 
won  as  tbe  news  of  his  death  reached  Congresa,  resolotioos  of  coodolcncc  with  his  family  for  their  beieare- 
maol,  aodeipresjreof  tbeir  "grateful  remembrunce,  profound  respect,  and  high  nneralioa,"  were  adopted- 
It  was  voted  to  erect  a  nxinameot  lo  his  memory,  which  was  accordiaglj  £oa,  ia  the  froot  of  St.  Vvi't 
Chaich  in  New  York  city,  on  whieb  »  tbe  (bllowing  inacriptioa : 


U  OAhsn  u  Qiubec. 
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Prooiatiin  of  Arnold.  Blockida  ol 


Honor  to  tba  HnnoiT  ol  UoiilFinieiT, 


OS  a  ■kiUfnl  offieet  at  Saratoga  and  other  fieldi  of  ibe  Resolution,  and  oommanded  the  tioopB 
that  captured  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  thespTingof  1813-  Meigs  boldly  attacked 
and  deitroyed  shipping  and  ■torei  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  his  regiment,  and  that  of  Febi- 
ger,  weie  of  the  fbriom  hope  at  Stony  Point.  Greene's  prowess  and  skill  were  well  attested 
at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  Thayer  behaved  nobly  in  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin,  opposite 
Red  Bank.  Lamb  was  distinguished  at  Compo,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Yorktown.  Os- 
wald was  at  Compo,  and  fought  bravely  at  Monmouth  ;  and  Poterlield  was  killed  at  Cam- 
den, in  South  Carolina,  when  Gates  was  so  terribly  defeated  there.  M'Fherson  and  Cheose- 
man,'  Montgomery's  aids,  were  brave  and  accomplished,  and  gave  assurance  of  future  re- 
nown ;  hnt  they  fell  with  their  leader,  and  share  with  him  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
Colonel  Arnold  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  army  after  the  death  of  MoBt- 
gomery,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Tank  of  brigadier  general.  He  could  muster  only  about 
eight  hundred  men  ;  and,  feeling  unsafe  in  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  retired 
about  three  miles  from  tite  town,  intrenched  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  blockade,  hoping,  by  cutting  off  supplies  for  the  city  from  the 
oountry,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  temu.  Carloton,  feeling  leoitre  within  the  walls,  and  ex- 
pecting re-enforeements  fram  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  move  out  of  the  St.  Law- 

This 

inoaaineiit  is  ereoled  bj  order  of  Congresi, 

25th  of  JU1UV7,  1776, 

la  iransmil  to  poaterity  a  gralarul  remem- 

bniHH>  of  the  palriotio  tKMidDot,  CDlerpnie,  and  peraeveraDco 

c^  Major-grnml  Ricuabd  Mostodiiibt, 

who,  ftfter  a  wriw  of  luccesi  Bmid  ihe  most  dUoonr- 

BgiDg  diffiiinltiea,  FtU  in  the  altaok  on 

Qtjibic,  31st  Deoember,  177S,  aged  37  jean, 

lo  1 S 1 S  a  request  in  behalf  of  tb«  widow  of  General  Mantgomery  was 
made  to  the  Governor- ionibier  of  Canada,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  (o  allow 
hit  raoiains  to  be  dtsiaterred  and  convejed  to  New  Yoi^.  Tbe  request 
was  readilj  acoeded  to,  and  Mr.  James  Thampeon,  of  Quebec,  who  was 
ooa  of  the  engineers  at  tbe  time  of  Ihe  stonning  of  tbe  cilj,  and  asaisled 
in  bnrjicf;  the  geneial,  also  asabled  in  the  disinlermenC,  making  an  affi- 
davil  to  die  identity  of  the  body.  He  said,  in  his  affidavit,  that  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  boose  of  Mr.  Gobert,  and  plaeed  in  a  coffin  lined  with 
flannel  and  coiered  with  black  cloth  ;  that  Rev.  Mr.  de  Mootmolin,  chap- 
lain to  ihe  garrison,  performed  tbe  funersi  lerrice;  that  Montgomery's 
aids  tM'Fbenoa  and  Choeseman)  were  bnried  in  their  clothes,  without 
eoffins  -,  and  that  he  (Thompaon)  afterward  wore  Montgomery's  sword, 
bat  the  Americao  prisoners  were  so  affected  bj  the  siftht  of  it,  (bat  he 
laid  it  aside.  He  identiSed  the  coffin  laken  upon  ihe  I6lh  ofJnne.  1S18, 
as  the  one.  The  remains  were  placed  in  another  coffin  and  deposited  be- 
neath the  monument.  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  silver  plate  on  the  coffin ;  ''  The  state  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Monlgomeiy,  who  fell  glorioustj  Aghting  for  the  independence  and 
libertj  of  the  United  States  before  the  waits  of  Qnebeo,  tbe  31  at  of  December,  ITT5,  caused  these  remains 
oTtbe  distinguished  hero  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec,  and  depoailed,  on  the  8lh  day  of  July  (ISISJ,  in  St. 
Psol'i  Cbnrch,  in  (he  city  of  New  York,  near  the  moonment  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  United  Stales." 

General  Montgomeij  left  no  children  whom  "tbe  slate,  in  gnilitade  toward  their  father,  distinguished 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  proteeljon,"  as  Bolta  asseita.  His  widow  survived  him  more  than  half  a 
cvnUiry.  When  at  Ifae  house  of  his  brotber-in-law,  the  late  Peter  R.  Livingston,  at  Rhinet>eck,  a  few  years 
•go,  I  saw  an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented  gauervl.  A  day  or  two  before  he  tefl  home  to  join  tbe 
rumy  under  Scbajler,  he  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  brother-in-law's  mausioa  wilh  the 
owner,  and  as  they  came  near  the  bouse,  Monigomery  stuck  a  willow  twig  in  the  ground,  and  said,  "  Peter, 
let  thai  grow  to  lemembei  me  by."  It  did  grow,  and  is  now  a  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  in 
drcnmrerence. 

'  Tbis  officer  bad  a  preseniiment  that  he  should  not  sarvive  tbe  battle.  When  preparing  to  go  forth  on 
tbai  sionny  December  morning,  he  dressed  himself  with  more  care  than  usual,  and  piitibg  a  considerable 
■omof  nkoaey,  in  gold,  in  his  pocket,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "This  will  insure  meadecent  banal.''  Ho 
waa  of  ihe  New  York  line.  A  sergeant  and  eleven  men  fell  wilb  him.  He  was  not  instantly  killed,  but 
anMa  to  press  forward  to  charge  the  battery.     It  wa*  a  feeble  eBbrt,  and  he  fell  back  a  corpse,  in  a  wind- 
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rence,  remained  quiet ;  and  in  this  reUttre  position  the  belligei«nts  continued  uattl  the  Itt 
of  April,  when  General  WooBter,  who  had  remained  inactive  all  winter  in  Montreal,  came 
down,  and,  being  auperior  in  rank  to  Arnold,  took  the  chief  command.  The  force  which  be 
brought  with  him,  and  the  amail  addition  made  by  troopa  that  reached  the  encampment 
from  Xew  England  during  the  winter,  and  Canadian  recruiu,  swelled  the  army  to  nearly 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  sick  with  the  small-pox,  which  raged  terribly 
in  the  American  camp. 

Preparations  were  made  to  beleaguer  the  city  at  once.  A  battery  was  erected  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  another  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town, 
hut  without  eflect.  At  that  moment  the  failing  of  Arnold's  horse  upon  his  wounded  leg  so 
disabled  him,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  {torn  Gen- 
eral Wooster  (with  whom  he  was  upon  unfriendly  terms)  to  retire  to  Montreal.  General 
Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May,  but  Carte- 
ton  having  received  re-enforcements  under  Burgoyne,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  stores  and  sick  behind.  The  latter  were  kindly  treated, 
and  finally  sent  home.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Soret  the  Americans  were  re-enforced,  hot 
they  could  not  brave  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  died  there  of  small-pox, 
and  SuUivan  succeeded  to  the  command.'  But  Burgoyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
pressing  forward,  and  ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  patriots 
were  driven  oat  of  Canada. 

We  have  taken  a  long  historic  ramble ;  let  us  vary  our  pleasure  by  a  ride  to  Montmo- 
renci,  and  a  visit  to  other  celebrities  about  Quebec, 

The  morning  was  excessively  hot  when  we  led  the  city  for  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci. 
Our  egress  was  from  the  Palace  Gate,  and  with  us  was  qaite 
a  train  of  vehicles  destined  for  the  same  point.  We  pawed 
through  the  suburb  of  St.  Roche,  in  the  lower  town,  and  creas- 
ed over  Dorchester  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  which  spans  the 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the  old  bridge 
fortified  by  Montcalm.  The  distance  from  Quebec  to  the 
Montmorenci  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  road 
(McAdamized)  is  very  good,  and  passes  through  a  rich  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  region.  Like  the  road  from  St.  John's 
to  Chambly  and  Longueuil,  it  is  bo  thickly  strewn  with  farm- 
houses that  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  suburban  street  the  whole 
distance.  The  village  of  Beauport,  an  old  town,  where  Mont- 
calm's headquarters  were,  is  about  midway  between  the  St. 
Charles  and  the  Montmorenci,  and,  like  other  Lower  Canadian 
villages,  has  an  antiquated  appearance.  Between  Quebec  and  Beauport  we  passed  a  large 
gilt  cross  reared  upon  the  top  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  column,  painted  white,  green,  and 
vermilion.  It  was  erected,  as  we  were  told,  by  some  priests  in  Quebec,  and  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  temperance.  A  strong  iron  railing  incloses  it,  except  in  front,  where  two  or 
three  steps  lead  to  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  whereon  devout  passers-by  may 
kneel  in  prayer. 

'  John  Tbomu  was  desceDded  rrorn  a  reapeclabls  Tamily  oT  Plymouth,  Masaaohnwtta.  He  served,  witk 
repuUlkm,  IP  the  French  and  Indian  irar.  At  the  head  of  a  regimeDt  raiaed  bj  biinaeir  in  Kingston,  Mm- 
sacbiuetu,  be  marched  to  Roibnrj  in  1TT5,  and  joined  the  Continental  aimy.  Coogm*  sppnoied  bin 
one  oT  tbe  first  «ighi  brigadier  genenls,  and  he  cotnmanded  a  diriaion  at  the  liege  of  BoMon.  la  Mare^ 
1776,  ha  was  appointed  a  major  general,  and  on  tbe  1*1  o{  May  roUowing  joined  the  army  before  Qoebes. 
He  died  of  small-pox,  at  Chambly,  on  the  3(hh  of  the  mme  month,  (reneral  Thomai  was  greatly  bekired 
by  his  soldiers,  and  his  judgment,  pmdence,  and  flrmoeas  commended  him  to  WashingtoD  u  ooe  pnaumag 
10  do  mncb  for  tbe  canae  of  the  colonists. 

*  This  ahetcb  is  a  view  (ram  wiifain  Palace  Street,  looking  oat  upon  the  open  eoantty  beyond  tbe  St. 
Cbarlea.  The  river,  with  a  Tew  masts,  is  seen  joit  over  tbe  lop  of  the  gate.  Adjoining  Ihe  gate,  as  ibr 
right,  is  seen  a  portioo  of  tbe  gnard-bous4. 
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Ailer  paaung  Be&uport,  we  wers  beset  by  troops  of  urchins,  who  stood  in  groups  making 

polite  bows  to  win  attention  and  coin,  or  ran  beside  the  carriage  ■ 

with  the  speed  of  trotting  horses,  lustily  crying  out,  with  extend- 
ed hand,  "  un  sou .'  un  sou .'"     They  were  miniature  Falstofia 

in  figure,  some  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old,  with  dark 

skins  and  lustrous  black  eyes.     It  wa«  amusing  to  see  their  vig- 
orous but  good-natuied  scrambles  for  a  sou  when  cast  among 

them,  and  the  persevering  race  of  the  unsucceesful  for  the  next 

expected  piece  of  copper.     Many  a  dollar  is  thus,  scattered  aud 

picked  up  by  the  road  side  to  Hontmorenci,  during  "  the  sea- 
son," for  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  and  the  comfort  of 

the  hatntans. 

We  left  our  barouche  on  the  south  side  of  the  Montmorenci, 

and  crossing,  upon  a  bridge,  the  turbulent  stream  that  rushes 

leaping  aud  foaming  among  broken  rocks,  toward  the  cascade 

just  below,  we  psid  a  sou,  each  to  a  pretty  French  girl  who 

guarded  a  gate  opening  to  &  winding  pathway  through  the  fields 

to  the  margin  of  the  bank  a  little  below  the  falls.     The  path  is 

down  a  gentle  slope  for  several  rods,  and  at  almost  every  step 

the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  cascade  assumes  a  new  aspect. 
These  falls,  though  much  high- 
:  -  er  than  those  of  Niagara,  have  none  of  the  grandeur  of  that 

w^  great  wonder.     Our  first  thought  here  is,  How  beautiful ! 

|r .  but  when  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  first  impressed  with  the 

avalanche  of  waters  at  Niagara,  the  solemn  thought  is,  How 

r^-    -*»  sublime  and  wonderful  I      When  we  visited  the  Montmo- 

p- —   ,  renci,  a  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 

its  waten,  yet  it  exhibited  a  scene  Btrikiajjly  picturesque  and 
ploasing.  For  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  river  is  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  limestone  bed,'  whence  it  rushes  with  great 
velocity  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  leaps  into  a  cres- 
cent-shaped bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  hund- 
red feet  below.  There,  at  low  tide,  the  bare  rocks  receive 
the  flood,  and  send  up  clouds  of  spray  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  often  depict  the  beau- 
tiful bow.  In  front,  cleaving  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St. 
Lawrenoe,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  paradise  of  beauty  in 
summer,  and  a  place  of  much  resort  by  the  citizens  of  Que- 
bec, particularly  the  Enghsb  residents,  who  see  in  it  much 
that  resembles  their  "  sweet  Devonshire  coast."  Its  length 
is  nineteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five.  A 
population  of  five  thousand  inhabit  it,  and  its  rich  soil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  for  the. production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Quebec  market.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Point  Levi,  and  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  glittering  in  the  sun,  lies  Quebec.  Group- 
ing  the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  delights  of  a  summer  ride,  a  trip  to  Mont- 
morenci is  an  event  to  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 
The  sun  was  at  meridian,  and  the  mercury  indicated  ninety- 


'  Tbe  river,  in  tbis  chBonel,  is  not  more  than  tvolve  feet  wide,  and  here  the  Nntnral  Stepa  occur.  Tbey 
rise  on  one  side  a(  tbe  HTeam  like  irregular  atsin.  They  have  been  Ibrmed  bj  tbe  aetioa  of  the  water  on 
tbe  Kifter  layer*  of  timertooo,  and  present  a  ourioaity  for  tbe  visitor. 
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three  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  points  of  view  were  sparsely  shadowed  hy  trees,  and  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to'  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  fall  and  steal  its  features  with  a 
pencil,  and  then  returned  to  Quebec,  where,  before  dinner,  we  visited  several  churches,  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent^^  the  Seminary  of  Quebec^*  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu* 
and  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  crowning  Cape  Diamond  is  a  combination  of  powerful  works.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  round  tower,  over 
which  floats  the  national  standard  of  England,  the  flag 

"  That's  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

The  batUe  and  the  breeze."  • 

* 

The  approach  to  the  citadel  is  by  a  winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glacis  from  St. 
Louis  Gate.  It  is  foreign  to  my  plan  to  notice  in  detail  modem  fortifications  upon  Revolu- 
tionary grround,  and  we  will  stop  to  consider  only  a  few  points  of  interest  in  this  most  perfect 
military  work.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  Gate,  where  we  presented  our  per- 
mitt  and  were  joined  by  a  young  Highland  soldier  to  guide  and  guard  us.  On  the  top  of 
Dalhousie  Bastion  is  a  covered  way  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  and  the  spires  of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  and  Lorette, 
with  the  white  cottages  around  them,  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  cita* 
del  and  its  ravelins  cover  about  forty  acres ;  and  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  bastions, 
curtains  of  solid  masonry,  and  ramparts  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  mounted  with 
cannon,  are  continued  entirely  around  the  upper  town.  Upon  the  clifl* called  Satdt  au  Mate- 
lot  is  the  grand  battery,  of  eighteen  thirty-two  pounders,  commanding  the  basin  and  harbor 
below.  At  the  different  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted  day  and  night,  and  in  front 
of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  military  guards  is  seen  The 
garrison  at  Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  soldiers.  Among  them  was  the  79th 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  from  Gibraltar.  They  were  six  hundred  strong,  and» 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  costume,  made  a  fine  appearance.  To  a  stranger  the  military 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  Quebec,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  carried  back  to  the  era  of 
Froissart,  when  "  Everie  fayre  towne  had  strong  high  walls,  and  bowmen  and  spearmen 
were  more  numerous  than  all  others.*' 

ft 

We  left  the  citadel,  emerged  from  St.  Louis  Gate,  and,  after  visiting  the  monument  where 
"  Wolfe  died  victorious,"  rode  over  the  battle-ground  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and,  cross- 
ing to  the  St.  Foiz  Road,  went  into  the  country  as  far  as  Holland  House  (the  headquarters 
of  Montgomery),  and  then  returned,  pleased  and  wearied,  to  the  Albion.  We  strolled  at 
evening  through  the  governor's  garden,  rested  upon  Durham  Terrace  (see  view  on  page 
185),  which  was  crowded  with  promenaders,  and,  losing  our  way  in  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
Albion,  found  ourselves  at  Hope  Gate,  where  a  kind  priest,  in  long  black  cassock  and  broad 
beaver,  conducted  us  back  to  Palace  Street. 

I  devoted  the  following  day  to  business.     Before  breakfast  I  went  to  Durham  Terrace. 


^  The  Ursuline  Convent  is  situated  on  Parloir  Street,  near  the  English  Cathedral.  Influenced  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  French  Jesuits  of  Canada,  a  young  widow  of  Alen9on,  named  Madame  dt  la  PeUrie,  resolved 
to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  convent  in  Quebec.  She  founded  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  1641.  An  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  females  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  ohapel,  ss 
already  noticed,  is  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  in  memory  of  Montcalm,  whose  body  lies  within  the  grounds 
of  the  institution. 

'  This  literary  institution  was  founded  in  1633,  by  De  Laval  de  Montmorenqf,  the  first  bishop  of  Canada. 
The  professors,  and  all  attached  to  it,  receive  no  money  compensation ;  they  are  simply  guarantied  *'  food 
and  raiment,  iQ  sickness  and  in  health.''  The  chapel  contains  several  fine  paintings.  The  library  ba« 
nearly  10,000  volumes. 

'  The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  nunnery,  stands  between  Palace  and  Hope  Gates.  It  was  founded  in  1636,  by  tb» 
Duchesii  d'Aquillon,  a  niece  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  benefactor  ci 
the  establishment  during  his  life.     The  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  but  a  few  paintings. 
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and  sketchod  Point  Levi  and  the  adjacent  scenery  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  after  re* 
eeiving  explicit  directions  respecting  the  various  historical  localities  about  the  city  from  an 
old  and  intelligent  resident,  I  procured  a  caleche  and  started  in  search  of  them,  the  result 
of  which  is  given  in  the  several  sketches  and  the  descriptions  on  preceding  pages.  As  the 
day  advanced,  the  heat  became  almost  intolerable,  until  we  reached  the  cool  retreats  of  Wolfe's 
Cove,  where,  in  the  shade  of  a  maple  that  overhangs  a  bubbling  spring,  I  loitered  an  hour, 
dreading  my  intended  ramble  over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  above.  We  slowly  ascended  the 
steep  and  winding  road  up  Wolfe's  Ravine  (in  pity  for  the  poor  horse,  walking  half  the  way), 
and  at  the  top  I  dismissed  the  vehicle  and  went  over  the  plains  on  foot.  Hardly  a  shrub 
breaks  the  smooth  surface.  The  ground  slopes  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  chimney-tops 
and  a  roof  or  two  indicated  the  presence  of  a  populous  town. 

While  sketching  the  broken  monument  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  young  English- 
oian,  full  of  zeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  British  colonial  rule,  was  a  spectator,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  my  intentions.  With  a  pointer's  keen  perception,  he  determined  my 
whereabout  when  at  homC;  and  of  course  looked  upon  me  as  a  meddling  foreigner.  He  saw 
me  using  the  pencil  on  Durham  Terrace  in  the  morning,  and  also  happened  to  pass  while  I 
was  delineating  Palace  Gate.  The  idea  of  "  horrible  rebellion"  and  *'  Yankee  sympathy" 
seemed  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  I  fed  his  suspicions  so  bountifully  with  sinless  fibs,  that  be- 
fore I  finished  my  sketch  he  started  off  for  the  city,  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
had  discovered  an  emissary  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  collecting  military 
data  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions !  I  soon  followed  him,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  burning  heat  upon  the  plains,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lofty  trees  in  the  gov- 
ernor's garden,  near  the  citadel,  a  delightful  public  promenade  on  the  west  side  of  Des  Car- 

rieres  Street.  In  the  garden,  near  the  street,  is  a  fine  mon- 
ument, consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  pedestal  of  granite,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalnv  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Earl  Dalhousie,  who  was  Governor  of  Canada  in  1 827, 
a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  reach- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds,  the  earl  made  up  the  deficiency 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  bean 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  a  Laiin  explana- 
tory inscription.* 

We  left  Quebec  toward  evening  for  Montreal,  Anguttii, 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ontario.  A  ^^48. 
gentle  shower  crossed  our  track  two  miles  distant,  leaving  a 
cool  breeze  upon  the  waters,  and  dispelling  the  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  east- 
em  sky,  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon  that 
^  ,  ^  gleamed  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficiently  dense  to  refiract  and 

reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  bow.  While 
admiring  the  beautiful  phenomenon,  I  had  occasion  to  administer  a  quiet  rebuke  to  a  young 
fep,  whose  attempts  at  wit,  lond  tone,  and  swaggering  manner  had  attracted  our  attention  at 
the  dinner-table  at  Quebec.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  maid- 
ens, and  on  the  boat  I  observed  him  contributing  largely  to  the  amusement  of  the  latter  by 
asking  silly  questions  of  unsuspecting  passengers,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite  answers,  over 
which  they  made  merry.  At  length  it  was  my  turn  to  be  his  *<  subject."  **  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  said,  **  what  causes  that  rainbow  ?"  **  Do  you  ask  for  information  ?"  I  inquired, 
in  return.     **  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  a  little  confused.     "  Do  you  understand  the  Newtonian 

*  The  following  is  the  iosoription :  Mortem  virtus,  commnDem  faroam  historia  monomentum  posteritas 
dadit.  Uaoc  columnam  in  Tirorum  illnstriam  memoriam.  Wolfs  et  Montcalm  P.  C.  Georgius  Comes 
De  Dalkonsie  in  Septantrionalis  Americs  partibas  ad  Britanoos  pertimentibns  sumroano  rerum  admiois- 
trans*,  opos  per  maltos  annos  pnetermissam,  quid  daci  egregio  oonvenieotias  ?  Auctoritate  promorens, 
exempio  stimalaos,  munifloentia  foveas  A.S.,  MDCCCXXVII.,  Georgio  IV.,  Britanniamm  Rege. 
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theory  of  light  ?  the  lairs  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  and  are  you  familiar  with  the  acienee 
of  optics  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  serioiu  manner.  "  No,  not  much,"  he  mumbled,  with  an  efibrt 
to  assume  a  careless  air.  "  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge to  understand  an  explanation  if  I  should  give  it,"  I  mildly  replied,  and  left  him  to  his 
own  reflections.  Perhaps  I  was  rude  in  the  presence  of  that  matron  and  those  young  girls, 
but  the  injunotionof  high  authority,  to  "answer  a  foot  according  to  his  folly,"  did  not  parley 
with  politeness.  The  maidens,  half  smiling,  bit  their  lips,  while  the  young  man  gazed  stead- 
fastly from  the  window  of  the  saloon  upon  the  beautiful  shores  we  were  passing  by.  They 
were  indeed  beautiful,  dotted  with  villages,  neat  white  farm-houses,  lields  of  grain,  and  wid» 
spreading  woods  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  ;  and  I  hope  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene,  above  and  below,  soothed  the  disquieted  spirit  of  the  young  gazer,  and  awakened  in 
his  bosom  aspirations  for  that  wisdom  which  leads  her  willing  pupils  to  perceivo 


We  arrived  at  Montreal  at  six  in  the  morning,  left  it  by  rail-road  at  ten  for  La  Chine, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  Rapids  embarked  in  the  steamer  British 
Queen  for  Ogdensburgh.  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  or  St.  Ann's  Rapids, 
near  the  southwestern  extremttv  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 


The  St.  Lawrence  here  falls  eighty-seven  feet  in  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  Steam- 
boats and  other  vessels  go  down  the  rapids,  but  are  obliged  to  ascend  through  the  Beauhar- 
nois  Canal,  which  we  entered  at  about  noon.  This  canal  is  fifteen  miles  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  nine  feet  deep.  The  navigation  of  the  rapids  is  very  dangerous,  and  vessels  are 
sometimes  wrecked  upon  the  submerged  rocks.  A  sloop,  loaded  with  staves  and  lumber, 
was  lyiog  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  rapids,  where  it  had  struck  the  day  before  while  guided 
by  an  unskillful  pilot.  The  canal  voyage  was  slow,  for  we  passed  nine  locks  before  we  reach- 
ed the  waters  above  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  Ottawa  or  Ut«- 
was  comes  sweeping  around  each  side  of  Isle  Pero,  at  its  mouth,  and  swells  the  volume  of 


'  Tbese  rapid*  are  ao  called  from  the  circumstance  that  a  village  of  the  nme  name  is  near.  Thi*  vs* 
ootuideml  bj  tbe  CuadiBn  voi/agturi  tfae  place  of  departare  when  going  from  Monlreal  on  far-trailing  ex- 
cursions, u  here  vaa  the  lust  church  upon  the  island.  This  faol  suggested  to  Moore  Ihe  thongbts  eaprased 
in  Ihe  Brat  verse  of  hU  Cattadian  Boat  Smg  : 

"  FihiEly  u  toUt  dift  eT«DSik|  chjiu^ 
Our  vtdcei  keep  tuoa  aod  our  oiin  keep  lime ; 
Soon  u  Ob  woods  on  ibon  look  dim, 
We'll  ilsg  u  SL  Adh'i  onr  amiiiic  bfuni. 

Row,  brotlMn,  row.  the  urHm  nnu  tatt, 

TIm  npldi  aTTi  neu-,  ud  Ibe  dijlt^fa  put" 

Moore  Bsyi,  in  reference  to  this  song,  "  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  vhich  our  boatmen  in^  to  ik  fre- 
qnmly  while  desoeoding  the  Si.  Lawrence  from  Kingsioa  to  Montreal.  Oor  voyogcMn  hsd  good  Toteea. 
and  ming  perfectly  in  tnne  toftelfaer.  I  rpmember  when  we  hod  entered,  at  anaaet,  upon  one  of  thoee  bean- 
lifnl  lakes  into  which  the  Si.  LawirDce  30  grandlj  and  nnexpeotediy  opens,  I  have  bemid  this  liinide  air 
with  a  pleasure  which  the  finest  compositions  of  Ihe  first  masters  have  never  given  m«." 
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the  St.  L&wieuce  with  its  tuibid  flood.'  We  were  moat  of  the  time  in  full  view  of  the  liver, 
and  hmd  a  fine  opportunity  to  obBerve  the  people,  dwellings,  and  agricultunl  operatioiu  along 
the  Une  of  the  canal. 

We  paned  the  Cedara  E&pide,  twenty-four  milei  from  La  Chine,  at  about  three  o'clock. 
Thete  rapidi  vary  in  intricacy,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current,  and  are  nine  miles  teng,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  descent  is  at  all  times  rather  perilous.  Small  islands,  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  shrubbeiy,  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  waters.      These  rapids  derive  their 


name  irom  the  village  of  Cedars,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ht.  Lawrence,  in  Vaudreuil  dis- 
trict. The  sketch  was  made  from  the  steam-boat,  in  the  canal,  while  stopping  for  wood 
ajid  water  at  St.  Timothy. 

The  Cedars  occupy  quite  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Northern  campaign  of 
1775—76.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  Americans,  nnder  Colonel  Bedell,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  occupied  a  small  fortress  there  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Early  in  May,  Captain 
Foster,  of  the  British  army,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  regulars,  one  hundred  Canadians, 
and  five  hundred  Indians,  under  the  celebrated  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  descended  from 
the  British  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburgh),  and  approached 
the  fort.  Bedell,  under  pretense  of  going  to  Montreal  for  re-enforcemeata,  lef^  the  garrison 
in  command  of  Major  Butterfield,  an  ofiicer  quite  as  void  of  courage  as  his  superior.  Both 
have  been  branded  by  cotemporary  writers  as  cowards,  ajid  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
confirms  the  opinion.*     Butterfield  did  not  even  make  a  fair  show  of  resistance,  but  quietly 

*  For  leveral  miles  below  Ihe  conQaence  of  the  two  riven  the  muddy  water  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  clear 
itream  oTths  St.  Lawrence  are  saea  aoatendiDg  for  Ihe  maateiy.  The  line  of  demarkation  may  be  irsced 
bj  the  color  aTen  below  the  St.  Ann's  R&ptda. 

■  Wubinglon,  writing  lo  General  Sobnyler  ander  date  of  June  10th,  1776,  MJd,  "If  Ibe  accounts  of  Col- 
otxl  Bedell  and  Major  Butterfield's  conduat  be  true,  tfaey  have  certainly  nclcd  a  part  deserving  tbe  moat 
exemplajj  notice.  1  hope  you  will  take  proper  measorea,  and  have  good  courts  appointed  lo  btiaff  tfaem, 
■od  every  Mber  officer  that  has  been  or  shall  be  gnilty  of  miscoeduct,  to  trial,  that  they  may  be  punished 
according  lo  their  offenses.  Our  misfortunes  at  Ihe  CeJars  were  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  entirely  bj  their 
bftM  and  cowardly  behavior,  and  can  not  be  aMribed  (o  any  other  cause."  A  late  writer  for  one  of  our 
weekly  papera,  in  giving  a  "  true  account  of  Ihe  Northern  oampaign,"  is  particularly  laudatory  of  the  brav- 
ery of  Colonel  Bedell  at  St,  Jobn's  and  Chambly.  He  seems  to  regard  all  the  official  and  other  records  of 
tbe  events  there  as  quite  erroneous,  and  "sets  the  matter  right"  by  quoting  a  letter  writlen  by  Bedell  to 
ibe  Commillee  of  Safety  of  New  Hampshire.  He  oalls  the  style  of  the  letter  "  Ciesarean,"  and  in  the  free 
OH)  of  the  proooun  /  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  lo  Cesar's  Vini,  Vidi,  Vtri.  Taking  tbe  colonel's  letter 
aa  verity,  we  most  suppose  that,  in  the  capture  of  Ports  Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Moetgomery  and  all  other 
officers  vrere  mere  poppets  in  his  hands.  In  a  postscript  be  Ba.ys,  "  This  moment  I  have  got  possession  ef 
6t-  John's;  and,  the  post  being  obliged  to  set  off,  have  Dot  time  to  copy  the  articles  of  capilnlation j  and 
lo-foomiw  shall  maicb  for  Montreal,  leaving  a  detachment  to  keep  the  fort."  Other  portiiHis  of  his  letter 
plainly  indicate  that  he  wished  lo  impress  those  who  sent  him  to  Ihe  field  with  ihe  idea  that  be  was  Ihe 
iiiailnr  spirit  there.  I  sboukl  not  have  noticed  tills  matter  so  minutely  but  for  Ihe  diaposilion  of  a  class  of 
^niten  at  present  lo  make  prominent  the  ezplnts  of  sabaltems,  upon  ex-paite  evidence,  by  hiding  the  brill 
iaal  deed*  of  those  lo  whom  compatriots  and  ootempaiary  historians  have  awarded  Ihe  highest  meed  of 
praiae.  It  is  an  easy,  and  the  only,  way  to  make  a  aapling  caoaptonaiia,  to  fell  the  noble  trees  that  *nr- 
c«aDd  and  Qvershadaw  it. 
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if^yis^    surrendered  the  fort  and  garrison  as  soon  as  Foster  arrived.     Meanwhile,  Major 

1775.  Henry  Sherburne  was  sent  by  Arnold  from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  but  Bedell,  "  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity  and  honor,"' 
refused  to  accompany  him.  Sherburne  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,  and,  having  crossed  the  day  after,  leil  forty  men  as  guards,  and,  with  one 
hundred,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  unconscious  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Butterfield. 
About  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  of  Foster's  Canadians  and  Indians  burst  from  an 
ambuscade  and  fell  upon'  the  republicans.  They  made  a  brave  defense  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  Indians,  in  number  greatly  superior,  formed  a  girdle  around  them,  and 
at  a  given  signal  rushed  upon  the  devoted  little  band  and  disarmed  them.  Infuriated  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  the  Indians  butchered  about  twenty  of  them  with  knives 
and  tomahawks,  and,  stripping  the  remainder  almost  naked,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  action  and  by  massacre,  was  fifty -eight ;  the  ene- 
my lost  twenty-two,  among  whom  was  a  brave  of  the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  heard  of  the  disasters  at  the  Cedars,  he  marched  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  against  the  enemy,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  chastising 
ii^y^  them  and  releasing  the  American  prisoners.  He  arrived  at  St.  Ann's  on  the  after- 
1776.  hqqu  of  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  taking 
the  American  prisoners  from  an  island  three  miles  distant,  toward  the  main  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Caughnawaga  Indians,' 
whom  Arnold  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  them  with  extermination  if  any  more  murders  of  Americans  should 
be  perpetrated,  returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance.  The  Indians  sent  back  word  to  Ar 
nold  that  they  were  too  numerous  to  fear  him,  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  land,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Americans,  every  prisoner  should  b^  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  Unmindful  of  this  threat,  Arnold  filled  his  boats  with  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  which  the  enemy  had  just  lefr.  Five  Americans,  naked  and  almost 
famished,  were  there,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  other  prisoners,  except  two  (who,  being 
sick,  were  butchered),  had  been  taken  to  Quinze  Chiens,  four  miles  below.  Arnold,  with 
his  flotilla,  proceeded  thither.  The  enemy  opened  an  inefiectual  fire  upon  them,  hut  as  night 
Mayas,    ^^  closing  in,  and  his  men  were  fatigued,  the  general  returned  to  St.  Ann's  and  called 

1776.  ^  council  of  war.  He  there  received  a  flag  from  the  British  commander,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  positive  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  attacking  him,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  restrain  his  savages  from 
disencumbering  themselves  of  the  prisoners,  by  putting  them  to  death.  Major  Sherhume 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  Foster  also  de- 
manded of  Arnold  an  agreement,  on  his  part,  to  a  proposed  cartel  which  Sherburne  and  the 
other  officers  had  been  compelled  to  sign.     This  agreement  covenanted  for  the  delivery  of 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  65. 

'  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  asserts  that  that  chief  used  his  best  endeavors  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians after  the  surrender  of  Sherborne.  Captain  M^Kinstry  (late  Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingston's  Manor, 
Columbia  county)  conunanded  the  company,  on  that  occasion,  which  fought  most  obstinately  with  the  In- 
dians. On  that  account  the  savages  had  determined  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  torture,  and  had  made  prep- 
arations for  the  horrid  rite.  Brant  interposed,  and,  in  connection  with  some  humane  English  officera,  made 
up  a  purse  and  purchased  an  ox,  which  the  Indians  roasted  for  their  carousal  instead  of  the  prisoner.  Brant 
and  M^Kinstry  became  personal  friends,  and  the  chief  often  visited  the  latter  at  the  manor  aAer  the  war^— * 
Life  of  Brant,  i.,  155. 

'  The  Caughnawagas  called  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  were  with  the 
Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  but  thoee  upon  the  Istniid 
of  Montreal  were  friendly  to  the  republicans.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  now  inhabit  a  village  called  Can|{;b» 
nawaga,  about  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  and  profess  Christianity.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  atp 
industrious,  temperate,  and  orderly,  and,  unlike  others  of  the  Indian  tribes,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
population.  I  saw  several  of  them  in  Montreal  selling  their  ingenious  birch  bark  and  bead  work.  Th«y 
are  quite  light,  having  doubtless  a  liberal  tincture  of  French  blood.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Iro> 
quois  and  French. 
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an  equfti  nninber  of  Britiah  Boldien  in  exchange  for  the  Americaiu,  \vitb  the  condition  that 
the  Utter  ihould  immadi&tely  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  again  take  up  arma.  Four 
American  captains  were  to  go  to  Quebec  as  hostages  till  the  exchange  should  be  efTected. 
Arnold  was  strongly  avene  to  making  such  an  agreement,  but  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  peculiar  circnmstances  of  the  case  caused  him  to  yield  to  the  terms,  except  the  conditiooB 
that  the  Americans  should  not  again  take  up  arms,  and  that  they  should  be  pledged  not  to 
give  any  information,  by  words,  writings,  or  signs,  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  service.  Fos- 
ter waived  these  points,  and  the  oonrention  was  signed.' 

The  part  performed  by  Foster  i»  coercing  the  American  officers  into  compliance  with  bis 
demands,  by  suspending  the  bloody  hatchet  of  the  Indians  over  their  heads,  was  thought  dis- 
graceful, and  Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  except  upon  such  terms  as  the  Brit- 
ish government  would  never  assent  to.  Although  Washington  abhorred  the  act,  he  consid- 
ered the  convention  binding ;  and  General  Howe  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  Congress, 
The  British  government,  however,  indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  letting  the 
waters  of  oblivion  flow  quietly  over  the  whole  transaction.  The  prisoners  were  finally  re- 
leased by  General  Carleton,  and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home  on  parole. 

Arnold,  with  his  detachment,  returned  to  Montreal,  where,  a  few  days  aflerward,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Chase,  and  Carroll,  arrived,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs.  Their  mission  was  fruitless,  for  all  hope  of  maintaining  a  foothold  in  Can- 
ada was  abandoned  by  the  military  leaders,  and,  as  previously  noted,  the  Americans  soon 
afterward  withdrew  entirely  from  the  province. 

We  entered  the  lake  near  Grand  Island,  above  Cedars  Rapids,  and,  passing  the  Rapids 
of  CoUau  du  Lac,  six  miles  above  the  latter,  landed  at  n  pretty  little  village  of  the  same 
name.  Here  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  into  one  of  those  broad  lakes  which  mark  its  course 
from  Ontario  to  the  gulf.  It  is  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  twelve  or  thirteen  broad.     Beautifnl  islands,  covered  with  timber  and  luxuriant  shrub- 


bery, are  scattered 
over  ita  bosom.  We 
passed  many  of  those 
floating  islands — ex- 
t«ns)Te  raite  of  lum- 
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her — which  indicate 
a  chief  feature  in  the 
commerce  of  that  no- 
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of  the  small  islands 

on  the  northern  shore,  opposite  the  district  of  Glengary,  is  a  huge  '<  cairn,"  sixty  feet  high, 
the  pinnacle  of  which  is  an  iron  cannon,  from  whose  muzzle  a  flag-stafi*  is  projected.  A 
spiral  path-way  leads  from  base  to  summit,  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  person  to  pass  up  and  down  by  it  in  safety. 
It  is  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Glengary  (who 
ate  chiefly  Scotch),  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Car- 
micfaael,  reared  it,  in  general  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
during  the  Canadian  rebellion  so  called,  of  1837—8,  aad 
in  especial  honor  of  Sir  John  Colbome  (now  Lord  Sea- 
ton),  who  was  the  commaoder-ia- chief  of  the  British 
ibrces  in  Canada  at  that  time.  In  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ancient 
cairnt  were  built,  each  person  in  the  district,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  capable  of  lifting  a  stone,  went  to 
the  island  and  added  one  to  the  pile.     We  passed  St.  cuun.' 

■  Msnhall,  Gordon,  Allen,  Sparks. 

*  Tlus  ii  probably  the  only  gtmotnre  of  the  kind  on  Ibe  American  continent.  Cairn  is  s  word  of  Celtic 
ongin,  Dwd  to  deoole  Iha  conical  piles  of  atones  freqaentlj  fooDd  apon  the  bills  of  BritaiD.  llisse  piles 
nr«  soppoaed  by  some  lo  hsTS  been  erected  ss  memorials  of  some  local  event,  while  others  assign  to  them 
a  sepolcbrml  character.  Some  are  sopposed  to  be  sacriflcisl,  like  the  tamtdd  of  the  Welsh.  They  all 
have  a  similar  appeaiaoce  whereier  foQiid,  being  ooniposed  of  loose  stones  piled  in  s  conicsl  fonn. 
O 
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Reg^B,*  the  first  village  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
ahout  sunset,  and  before  the  twilight  had  entirely  faded  we  were  again  out  of  the  river  and 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  the  swift  rapids,  call- 
ed the  Long  Sault,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  We  passed  the  Du  Platte  Rapids  in  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  entered  the  GaUopes  or  Croloose  Rapids,  nine  miles  below  Ogdensburgh. 
These  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage 
of  vessels.  The  channel  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  near  the  southern  shore.  With 
three  men  at  the  tiller-wheel,  and  a  full  head  of  steam,  our  goodly  **  Queen"  came  up  to  the 
most  rapid  and  intricate  part,  where,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  detennine 
whether  an  inch  of  progress  was  made,  and  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  in  making  the 
mile  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  going  down  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Montreal 
by  steam-boat  is  nine  hours.  On  account  of  rapids  and  currents,  and  the  canal  navigation, 
the  voyage  up  occupies  about  seventeen  hours. 

We  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  from  the  spires  at  Prescott  and 
Ogdensburgh,  flourishing  villages,  which  flank  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  all  its  na- 
merous  rapids.  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  close  by,  and  as  we  passed  the 
famous  cape  we  were  edified  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  beneficence  of  monarchy 
and  the  horrors  of  republicanism,  from  an  old  officer  of  a  British  corps  of  marine  engineers, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  was  a  passenger  from  Montreal.  He  had  amused  me  for  an  hour 
the  evening  previous,  afler  passing  St.  Regis,  by  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures  in  that 
vicinity  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  then  commanded  a  gun-boat  with  eighty 
men  ;  and  he  boasted,  with  much  warmth  and  satisfaction,  of  the  terrible  manner  in  which 
he  galled  the  Yankees  with  "  grape  and  cannister"  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  at  Chrys- 
ler's Farm,  Williamsburgh,  and  near  St.  Regis.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  loyalty,  and 
became  rabid  at  the  mere  mention  of  aniiexation.  His  head  was  white  with  the  bleaching 
of  threescore  and  ten  years.  Great  experience  and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  with  frank- 
ness and  volubility  in  conversation,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  we  much 
regretted  parting  with  him  and  his  amiable  daughter  at  Kingston. 

I  called  Wind-mill  Point  a  "  famous  cape."  Its  notoriety  is  very  youthful,  yet  its  history 
is  one  of  those  epitomes  of  progress  worth  noticing,  which  make  up  the  movements  of  the 
nations.  It  was  here  that  the  Canada  patriots  (so  called)  in  1837  took  post  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Fort  Wellington,  a  small  fortification  between  the  point  and  Prescott.     There 

'  St.  Refiris  is  an  old  Indian  village,  and  contains  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Charch,  built  about  thoi  year 
1 700.  When  completed,  the  priest  informed  the  Indians  that  a  bell  was  highly  important  to  their  worship, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  collect  furs  sufficient  to  purchase  one.  They  obeyed,  and  the  money  was  sent  to 
Prance  for  the  purpose.  The  French  and  English  were  then  at  war.  The  bell  was  skipped,  bat  the  ves- 
iiel  that  conveyed  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  into  Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1 703.  The 
bell  was  purchased  for  a  small  church  at  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  pastor  of  which  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  priest  of  St.  Regis  heard  of  the  destination  of  his  bell,  and,  as  the  Governor  of 
Canada  was  about  to  send  an  expedition,  under  Major  Ronville,  against  the  colonies  of  New  EngUod,  be 
exhorted  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  and  get  possession  of  it.  Ronville,  with  200  French  and  142  In- 
dians, arrived  near  Deerfield  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704.  During  the  night  they  attacked 
the  unsuspecting  villagers,  killed  47,  and  made  112  prisoners.  The  latter,  among  whom  were  the  pa^ttor 
and  a  part  of  his  family,  were  taken  to  Canada.  The  only  house  left  standing  was  that  of 
Captain  Sheldon,  which  the  assailants  themselves  occupied  in  securing  their  prisoners.  It 
is  still  standing,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  The 
bell  was  conveyed  in  triumph  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  spot  where  Bur- 
lington now  stands,  and  there  they  buried  it  with  the  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  the 
priest  of  St.  Regis,  who  accompanied  them.  Thus  far  they  had  carried  it,  by  means  of  tim-  - 
ber,  upon  their  shoulders.     They  hastened  home,  and  returned  in  early  spring  with  oxen  mhsldok 

and  sled  to  convey  the  sacred  bell,  now  doubly  hallowed  in  their  minds,  to  its  destination.  Uoosx. 

The  Indians  of  the  village  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression upon  their  minds  when  its  deep  tones,  louder  and  louder,  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  as  it  ap- 
proached their  village  at  evening,  suspended  upon  a  cross  piece  of  timber,  and  rung  continually  bj  the  de- 
lighted  carriers.  It  vras  hung  in  the  steeple  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  there  it  remains.  The  polished 
*.in  that  covers  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  was  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  passed 
Tar  away  on  the  oorthem  shore. 
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were  Hverftl  itone  buililingg  and  a  strong  stone  wind-milt  on  the  point.  These  were  taken 
poHBSiion  of  by  the  insurgents  toward  noon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1838.  They  num- 
bered aboat  two  hundred,  many  of  them  being  from  our  frontier  towns.  They  came  in  two 
aohoonon,  which  were  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  steamer  United  States,  the  csp- 
tain  (Van  Cleve)  supposing  them  to  be,  as  represented  by  a  passenger,  laden  with  merchand- 
iae.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  character  of  the  vessels,  he  resolved  to  go  no  further. 
Kod  stopped  at  Morristown,  ten  miles  above  Ogdensburgh.  The  schooners'  lines  were  cast, 
and  the  next  morning,  filled  with  armed  men,  they  were  at  anchor  between  Ogdensburgh 
and  Prescott.  The  insurgents  landed  at  Wind-mill  Point,  and  commenced  fortifying  their 
poBtion.  Recruits  from  our  shores  swelled  their  ranks  for  the  first  twelve  hours  after  their 
landing.  Ogdensburgh  and  Fresoott  were  in  great  commoUon,  and  before  night  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  place,  for  there  would  evidently  be  t&e  battle-field. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  at  Fort  Wellington  to  dislodge  the  patriots,  and  a 
British  armed  steam-boat,  lying  at  Prescott,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  garrison.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  steam-boat  Telegraph  arrived,  having  on  board  Colonel  Worth,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  companies  of  troops,  with  a  matthal,  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Early  next  morning  two  armed  British  steamers  arrived  with  troops,  and  an  assault  was 
commenced'  upon  the  patriots  by  throwing 
bombs  upon  the  houses  and  the  mill.  The 
field  pieces  of  their  battery  on  shore  returned 
the  fire,  and,  after  a  fight  of  an  hour,  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  back  into  the  fort,  with  the  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  Many  of  the  patriots  had  fled  in 
the  morning,  and  when  the  action  conmienoed 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
left  on  the  point,  while  the  government  troops 
amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred.  The 
insurgents  lost  five  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  The  next  day  they  sent  out  a  flag,  but  the  bearer  was  shot.  On  the  15th  the 
British  received  a  re-enforcement  of  four  hundred  regulars,  with  cannon  and  gun-boats.  The 
patriots  were  also  re-enforced,  and  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  government 
troops,  with  volunteers  from  Kingston,  in  all  about  two  thousand  men,  surrounded  the  pa- 
triots by  land  and  water,  and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  the  evening  of  the  1 6th, 
wbea  the  latter  surrendered.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  mill,  and  three  or  four 
others  were  sent  out  by  the  patriots,  but  the  bearers  were  shot  down.*  Indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  disposition  ou  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  give  quarter.  The  dwellings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wind-mill  were  burned,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  patriots 
were  consumed  in  one  of  them,  which  stood  upon  the  beach-  Other  buiidiugs  have  been 
bamed  since,  and  their  blackened  ruins,  with  the  wind-mill,  battered  by  cannon-balls,  stand 
there  now,  gloomy  mementoes  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  sever  the  chains  of  colonial  vassalage. 
According  to  Theller,  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
priaoners.  The  British  lost  a  hundred  and  fil\y  men  and  twenty  oflicers  killed,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Drummond.  The  commander  of  the  insurgents  was  a  young  Pole,  only  thirty- 
one  yean  of  age,  named  Von  Scfaoultz,  who,  with  ten  others,  was  hung,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  Ogdensburgh  we  left  the  British  Queen,  and  went  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
bound  for  Oswego.     Having  an  hour  to  pass  before  her  departure,  we  employed  it  in  a  pleas- 

'  Thii  view  wM  ■ketchnl  from  the  Meam-boat,  when  ■  little  below  tlie  wind-mHI,  looking  west-north- 
woM.  The  nill  is  a  stiong  (tons  sirncture,  and  ansverod  a  Tery  good  parpou  for  a  fort  or  block-hooM. 
b  DUTow  wiodoiin  were  >ued  by  tb«  petriot*  ta  loop-holes  Ibr  their  maskots  daring  the  aetton. 

*  See  "Theller'a  Canada  in  1837-8." 
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ant  ramble  through  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  dark  Oswegatchie.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  all  was  quiet  in  that  pleasant  village.  We  traversed  the  high  banka  of 
the  stream,  along  its  majestic  course  from  the  bridge  to  the  dam,  about  half  a  mile.  The 
declivity  of  the  bank  is  studded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  and  pines,  and  lofty  trees  shade  the 
pleasant  pathway  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  delightful  promenade  either  at  hot  noon 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  water  is  of  an  amber  color  when  not  turbid,  and  from  this 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Black  Lake,  derives  its  name. 

Ogdensburgh  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  generally  known  as  Fort  Oswegatchie^ 
but  on  their  maps,  as  early  as  1740,  it  is  called  Fort  Presentation,  and  sometimes  La  Gat- 
lette.  This  ibrt  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  during  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  while  they  were  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Montreal.  It  is  related  that  Putnam,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  performed  one  of  his  daring 
and  original  feats  here,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  upon  the  two  armed  vessels  that  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  Humphreys  says  that  he  undertook,  with  one  thou- 
sand  men  in  fifVy  bateaux,  to  capture  the  vessels  by  boarding.  With  beetle  and  wedges,  he 
proceeded  to  secure  the  rudders,  to  disable  the  vessels  and  prevent  them  iirom  bringing  their 
broadsides  to  bear,  and  then  to  make  a  furious  attack  upon  and  board  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  panic-struck,  forced  the  commander  to  surrender, 
and  the  other  vessel  was  run  ashore.  The  fort  was  the  next  object  of  solicitude.  With  the 
permission  of  Amherst,  Putnam  caused  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared  with  musket-proof 
fascines'  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  fort  was 
defended  by  an  cUkUis  overhanging  the  water  ;  and,  to  overcome  such  a  formidable  obstacle, 
he  caused  a  broad  plank,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be  attached  to  the  bow  of  each  boat,  so 
that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  was  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  pro- 
jecting abatis,  on  which  the  besiegers  might  pass  to  the  attack  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
boats,  thus  strangely  equipped,  began  to  move  toward  the  fort,  the  alarmed  garrison,  unused 
to  such  martial  enginery,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

These  tales,  like  many  others  of  which  Putnam  is  the  reputed  hero,  partake  somewhat  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  this  instance  rather  conflict  with  cotemporary  history  as  well  as  prob- 
ability. Colonel  Mante,  who  was  intimate  with  Rogers  and  Putnam,  says  that  one  of  the 
vessels  was  grounded  before  the  attack,  and  that  an  action  of  four  hours  occurred  with  the 
other.  He  also  says  that  '*  the  general  ordered  the  vessels  [of  the  English]  to  fall  down  the 
stream,  post  themselves  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  man  their  tops  weU,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  making  use  of  their  guns,  while  the  grenadiers  rowed 
in  with  their  broadswords  and  tomahawks,  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  under  cover  of  the 
light  infantry,  who  were  to  fire  into  the  embrasures.'"  He  says  nothing  about  Putnam's 
project  or  the  *'  planks."  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  **  The  general,  receiving  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  aground  and  disabled,  and  that  another  lay  off  La  Gallette,  de- 
termined, with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack  Oswegatchie  and  Isle 
Royal.  On  the  1 7th  of  August  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  sloop  com* 
manded  by  M.  de  la  Broquirie,  who,  afler  a  smart  engagement,  surrendered  to  the  En* 

glish  galleys By  the  23d  two  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  it  was 

cannonaded  by  them  in  concert  with  the  row-galleys  in  the  river.  M.  Ponchaut,  the  com* 
mander,  beat  a  parley,  and  surrendered  the  fort  on  terms  of  capitulation."*  From  personal 
observation  of  the  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  plank  twenty  feet  long  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  abatis  from  the  water,  even  in  a  perpendicular  position,  unless  the  altitude 
of  the  shores  was  less  then  than  now.  Very  possibly  the  ingenious  idea  of  wedging  up  the 
rudders  of  the  vessels  and  of  scaling  the  outworks  of  the  fort  was  conceived  by  the  fertile 

'  Fascines,  from  the  Latin  faacmB^  fagot,  is  a  term  used  in  fortifications  to  denote  bandies  of  fagots,  t^S*i 
or  branches  of  trees,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth,  are  used  for  filling  up  ditches,  forming  parapets,  Abc. 

'  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  &o.,  by  Thomas  Mante,  major  of  a  brigade  in  the 
paign  of  1764 ;  London,  1772. 

'  History  of  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1764,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D. 
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mind  of  Putnam,  but  it  ii  not  one  of  the  itrong  paints  upon  which  the  reputation  of  th«  gen- 
eral for  ikill  and  bravery  reBta,  for  it  must  have  been  a  failure  if  attempted.  One  thing  is 
certain — Fort  Oswegatchie  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  English  at  that  time,  after  a  pretty 
warm  engagement.  Lieutenant-colonel  Massey,  with  the  grenadiers,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  the  garrison  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  the  post  was  named  by  Amhent  Fort  Will- 
iam Augustus. 

Ogdensburgh  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  dnring 
our  war  with  England,  begun  in  16IS.  Lying  directly  opposite  a  Canadian  village  (Pres- 
cott)  and  a  military  post,  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  points  of  attack  from  Canada. 
As  early  as  the  2d  of  October,  1 8 1 2,  it  was  assaulted  by  the  enemy.  General  Jacob  Brown, 
with  four  hundred  Americans,  commanded  there  in  person.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Bril- 
iih,  one  thousand  in  number,  in  forty  boats,  approached  to  storm  the  town,  but,  af\er  a  sharp 
engagement,  they  were  repuhwd.  Another  attack  was  planned,  and  in  February  fol> 
ktwing  it  was  carried  into  efiect.  Oathe2lBtof  that  month,  the  British,  twelve  hund- 
red strong,  attacked  it  in  two  columns,  and,  after  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  drove  Captain 
Forsyth  and  his  troops  out  of  the  place  as  far  as  Black  Lake,  and  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Americans  lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  sixty. 

We  can  not  stay  longer  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie,  for  the  signal-bell  for 
departure  is  ringing  merrily  npoa  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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"  BillovB )  there's  not  a  wave  I  the  water*  spread 
One  broad,  unbroken  lairror;  all  aromiil 
Is  biub'd  to  silence — silence  so  proTonnd 
TbBt  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 
Into  the  distance,  would,  like  'iBrnm-bel], 
Jar  the  deep  stQlness  and  dissolve  the  spell." 

PaBK  BltOAHlN. 

E>^?V&  CALM,  sweetly  consonant  with  ideas  of  Sabbath  rest,  was  upon  the  main, 
H^^;^  <  the  islands,  and  the  liver,  and  all  the  day  long  not  a  breath  of  air  rip]>led 
the  silent-ilowing  but  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  We  passed  the  ^,f„^  u 
morning  in  alternately  viewing  the  ever-ebsnging  scene  as  our  >'*'- 
sped  toward  Ontario,  and  in  perusing  Burke's  "  Essay  on  the  Sab- 
lime  and  Beautiful."  I  never  read  that  charming  production  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  then,  for  illustrative  examples  were  on  every  side.  And  when,  to- 
ward noon,  our  course  was  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  propriety  of  his 
.  citation  of  the  stars  as  an  example,  by  their  number  and  confusion,  of  the  caoso 
of  the  idea  of  sublimity  was  forcibly  illustrated.  ■'  The  apparent  disorder,"  hs 
I  says,  "  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care  is  highly  contruy  to 
our  idea  of  magnificence."  So  with  these  islands.  They  fill  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  nearly  sixty  miles  of  its  course,  commencing  fifteen  miles  below  Kingston,  and  vary 
in  uze  from  a  few  yards  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  Some  are  mere  syenite  rocks,  bearing 
sufficient  alluvium  to  produce  cedar,  spruce,  snd  pine  shrubs,  which  seldom  grow  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tree  ;  while  others  were  beautifully  fringed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  A  few  of  the  larger  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  They  are  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  number.  Viewed  separately,  they  present  nothing  remarkable ;  but  scsat- 
tered,  as  they  sre,  so  profusely  and  in  such  disorder  over  the  bosom  of  the  river,  their  feat- 
ures constantly  changing  as  we  made  our  rapid  way  among  them,  an  idea  of  magnificerkce 
and  sublimity  involuntarily  possessed  the  mind,  and  wooed  our  attention  from  the  tuition  of 
books  to  that  of  nature. 

We  reached  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  at  about  four  o'clock,  where  we  remained  until 
nearly  sunset.  This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  commereial  position  is  valuable  and  important.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenae,  and  is  now  a  British  military  post.  It  seems  strongly  fortified,  and  completely  com- 
mands, by  its  military  works,  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ontario.  A  strong 
bomb-proof  round  tower  stands  upon  Cedar  Island,  just  below  the 
city.  Similar  structures  guard  the  portals  of  Fort  Henry,  tlie 
open  space  between  the  city  and  the  fort,  and  one  is  a  huge  sentinel 
in  the  harbor,  directly  in  front  of  the  magnificent  market-hoiue 
that  fronts  upon  the  quay.  They  are  mounted  with  caimon,  and 
the  hollow  buttresses  are  pierced  for  musketry.  A  flourishing  In- 
dian settlement,  called  Candaragui,  was  upon  the  site  of  Kings- 
Ion  when  first  discovered  by  the  French,  and  traces  of  the  build- 
er's art,  evidently  older  than  the  fortifications  of  the  whites,  hAve 
been  discovered.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  Kingston,  whom  I  met  at  Quebec,  thmt 
while  excavating  to  form  a  terrace  near  his  residence,  a  few  months  previous,  his  workam 
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fltruck  the  etump  of  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  upon  removing  it,  a  stone  wall,  reg- 
ularly laid,  was  found  heneath  it. 

This  spot,  known  as  Fort  Frontenac,  was  a  place  of  much  importance  during  the  inter- 
colonial wars  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first  a  fur  trading  and  missionary  station  of  the 
Quebec  colony.  In  1 673,  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  erected  a  fort  there 
and  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  for  eighty  years  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts  in 
America.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Father  Marquette  (under  the  patronage  of  Fronte- 
nac) and  other  missionaries  took  their  final  departure  for  explorations  in  the  Far  West,  and 
here  provisions  and  stores  were  kept  to  supply  other  military  and  religious  establishments 
upon  the  great  lakes.  Fort  Frontenac  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  1758, 
when  Colonel  Bradstreet,'  with  a  detachment  of  men,  chiefly  provincials  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  captured  it.  A  Her  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga, 
Colonel  Bradstreet  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  that  expedition.  He  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  to  Oswego,  where  he  embarked  in  three  vessels  already  prepared  for  him, 
descended  the  lake,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Frontenac.  The  weak  garrison,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  ex- 
changed for  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a  prisoner  in  Canada. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  to  keep  the  post,  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  returned  and  aided 
in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  upon  the  Mohawk,  at  the  portage  between  that  river  and  Wood 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake.  Among  his  offlcers  were,  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  of 
Ulster  county,  New  York ;  Major  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  who  fell  on  Long  Island  in  1776  ; 
and  Grooeen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  Lieutenant  Mannus  Willett,  of  New  York,  who 
were  afterward  colonels  in  the  New  York  Revolutionary  line.* 

We  did  not  land  at  Kingston,  for  the  tarrying  time  of  the  boat  was  uncertain.  It  was 
nearly  sunset  when  we  leil,  and  we  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Gage  Island  just  in 
time  to  see  its  last  rays  sparkling  upon  the  tree-tops  on  Amherst  Idand,  in  the  far  distance. 
Ontario,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  unruffled,  and  the  evening  voyage  between  Kingston 
and  Sackett's  Harbor  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  a  cool  breeze,  cush- 
ioned seats,  agreeable  company,  and  the  anticipations  of  meeting  dear  friends  at  Oswego  the 
next  morning.  We  landed  there  a  little  after  daybreak,  and  tarried  three  days  before  start- 
ing for  the  "  Niagara  frontier." 

Oswego  is  beautifully  situated  upon  Lake  Ontario,  on  each  side  of  the  Onondaga  or  Os- 
wego River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  eight  considerable 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York — the  Canandagua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasoo, 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  with  their  numerous  little  tributaries-— and  drains  a 
surface  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Beautifully  significant  are  the  Indian 
names  of  Oswego  and  Ontario — rapid  water  and  pretty  lake — for  the  river  comes  foaming 

*  John  Bradstreet  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  Lieutenant-governor  of  St.  John^s,  Newfoundland, 
ia  174d,  and  ten  year*  afterward  accompanied  the  expeditions  against  the  French  on  the  frontier  of  New 
York.  In  1756  he  was  commissary  general,  and  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Albany 
and  Oswego.  He  had  charge  of  boats  that  carried  provisions,  and  so  much  were  they  annoyed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  French  service,  while  passing  down  the  Onondaga  or  Oswego  River,  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  bravery  to  defend  them.  A  small  stockade  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome 
waa  eat  off  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  power,  in  the  open  forest,  for 
protection.  He  had  a  severe  engagement  near  the  margin  of  Oneida  Lake,  with  a  large  war  party  of  sav- 
ages, but  gained  a  victory,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  His  own  loss 
van  about  thirty.  His  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1758,  put  into  the  possession  of  the  English  the  fort, 
atiM  armed  vessels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1764  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  and 
aft  Presqne  Isle  he  compelled  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  Ho 
was  appointed  major  general  in  1772,  and  died  at  New  York,  October  21st,  1774. 

*  The  captains  of  the  New  York  troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  West  Ches- 
ter ;  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  Bladgely  and  William  Humphrey,  of  Dutchess ;  Daniel  Wright 
and  Rtehard  Howlct,  of  Queens ;  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond ;  Ebeneier  Seely,  of  Ulster ;  and 
Peter  Yates  and  Gooaen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany. 
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down  broad  rapids  several  miles  before  it  expands  into  the  harbor  and  mingles  its  flood  with 
the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Its  hydraulic  power,  its  commercial  position  relative  to  Can- 
ada  and  the  great  West  of  our  own  dominioUi  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  mark  out 
Oswego  for  a  busy  and  populous  city.  These  advantages  of  locality  were  early  perceived 
by  the  English,  and  were  probably  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the  French.  Bat  military 
occupation,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  spreading  wide  the  overshadowing  wings  of  empire,  through 
the  two-fold  influences  of  religion  and  traffic,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  design  of  the  French 
in  planting  small  colonies  at  commanding  points. 

As  early  as  July,  1696,  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York,'  and  Oswego  was  made  his  place  of  rendezvous.  There  he 
built  a  small  stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  with  fifty  men 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Onondaga  Valley.  The  Indians  fled  before  him,  but  upon  the 
shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  near  the  present  Salina,  they  left  their  emblem  of  defiance — ^two 
bundles  of  rushes  suspended  from  a  branch.  The  governor  returned  to  Oswego,  and  sailed 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  without  accomplishing  any  good  for  himself  or  harm  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept burning  their  dwellings  when  they  fled  from  them.  Three  years  previously,  Frontenae, 
by  another  route,  fell  upon  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk,  near  Schenectady,  slew  many,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners. 

These  expeditions  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
English,  now  pushing  into  the  wilderness  ht  all  directions,  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  ;  bnt 
their  forts  on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Ohio,  and  their  extensive  aUianoes  with  Indian  tribes, 
could  not  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  gain  which  marked  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  remain^  for  a  long  time 
the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  English,  none  but  the  Caughnawagas,  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits termed  their  converts  of  the  confederacy,  lifting  the  hatchet  against  them.  Protected 
by  these  friendly  savages,  trading  posts  were  founded,  and  these  in  turn  became  military  es- 
tablishments. In  1 7  2  2 ,  Governor  Burnet,  of  New  York  (son  of  the  celebrated  English  bishop 
of  that  name),  established  a  trading  house  at  Oswego.  His  object  seemed  to  be  political 
rather  than  commercial,  for  he  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
mand Lake  Ontario.  He  had  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  *'  to  extend  with  caution  the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  of  general  boundaries."  Acting  under  this  advice 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  planted  the  English  standard,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  the  mor- 
murings  of  the  Oncidas  and  Senbcas  (who  disliked  to  see  fortresses  rising  in  their  neighbor- 
hood), he  built  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small  fort  at  Oswego  in  1 727.  .  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  strongly  fortified  their  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  thus  outflanked  the  English  so  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned.  Beauhamois, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  Burnet  to  desist.  Burnet  defied,  the  Frenchman  threaten- 
ed, but,  after  blustering  for  a  while,  the  latter,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  took  possession 
of  Crown  Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederic  there.  From  that  time  until  1755,  the  En- 
glish had  undisturbed  possession  of  Bumet*s  fort,  and  kept  it  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-five  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  fi>r  moch  local  information  concerning 
that  city  and  neighborhood.  He  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  manuscript  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  a  literary  society  there,  and  from  it  I  gleaned  a  description  of  the  trad* 
ing-house  and  fort  erected  by  Governor  Burnet.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bank,  composed 
of  rock  and  hard-pan,  was  almost  perpendicular.  The  building  was  of  stone,  and  about 
ninety  feet  square.     The  eastern  end  was  circular.     It  was  provided  with  port-holes  and  a 

*  The  name  of  the  CoofederatioD  of  the  Five  Nations  was  ohaDged  to  that  of  Six  Natioot  when  it 
join<^  hy  the  Tnsearoraa  of  Carolina  in  1714. 
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deep  well. 


The  Bicent  to  it  from  the  tonth  was  a  flight  of  stone  atepi  (i 
■  -   —  ■ remains  of  which 


engnring),  the 
Lve  been  visible 
within  a  few  yean.  The  earth  em- 
bankments of  the  fort,  with  its  ditch 
and  palisades,  were  about  two  hund- 
red feet  west  of  the  building,  upon 
higher  ground,  and  traces  of  these 
might  be  seen  antil  the  late  growth 
of  the  citjr  obliterated  them.  The 
bluffon  "which  the  trading-house  and 
fort  rested  baa  been  leveled  in  filling 
in  the  basin,  for  the  construction  of 


While  Braddock  was  making  his  fatal  march  against  Fort  Duquesoe,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  in  1755,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  provincials  and  Indians,  was  on  the  march 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attacks  simultaneously  upon  Niagara  and 
Frontenac.  His  march  through  the  wilderness  was  perilous  and  fatiguing,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Oswego  in  August,  his  troops  were  reduced  by  siekneas,  and  dispirited  by  the 
inlelligenee  of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  Shirley,  who  sncceeded  Braddock  in  the  chief 
ooounand,  was  not  disheartened.     He  strengthened  Oswego  by  erecting  two  other  forts  ;   one 

westward  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  called  New  Fort,  one  bund- 

fed  and  seventy  feet  square,  with  baition*  and  a  ramparf 
of  earth  and  atones  ;  and  another  on  the  oppeeite  side  of  the 
baaia,  four  bji^adred  and  seventy  yards  distant  from  the  old 
San.  The  eut  fortifioation,  called  Fort  Ontario,  waa  built 
of  log!  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  It  woa 
dght  hnndred  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  outer  walls 
wvre  fourteen  feet  high.  Around  it  was  a  ditch  iburteen 
fiset  wide  and  ten  deep,  and  within  were  barracks  for  three 
hiuidred  men.  It  was  intended  to  mount  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  fort  was  on  a  commanding  site,  the  perpen- 
dicular bank  being  higher  than  that  upon  the  west  side.' 

Shirley  built  vessels  and  made  other  great  preparations 
at  Oswego  to  proceed  against  Niagara.  He  constructed  and  equipped  a  sloop  and  schooner 
of  sixty  tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons  each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  capable 
of  carrying  sixteen  men.  His  views  were  promptly  seconded  by  the  New  York  Assembly. 
That  body  had  already  voted  eight  thousand  pounds  toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand 
man  in  Cormeotieut,  and  raised  tour  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  their  eight 
hnndred  then  in  the  field.  Shirley  was  also  directed  to  complete  the  forts,  and  prepare  for 
building  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  large  class,  to  mount  ten  six  pounders  besides  swivels,  two 
more  row-galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  But  heavy  rains  delayed  his  embarkation 
BO  long,  tbat  winter  approached,  and  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  He 
left  seven  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  returned  to  Albany,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  were  disbanded.  Additional  fortifications,  to  oomplete  the  works,  were  made  to 
the  fort  on  the  west  tide  of  the  river,  and  stronger  outworks  were  added  to  Fort  Ontario. 

'  Thw  view  »  tookbg  oorth  toward  tba  lake.  It  is  a  reduced  oopy  of  ibe  fr(»lkpieee  to  Smith'*  Histoj 
at  New  York,  fint  editioa,  Lontlaa,  IT5T,  sad  repreienu  the  eooampnisDt  of  Shirley  there  at  tbat  lime. 

*  Smith')  Hitlary  of  Nem  York ;  Clarke'*  MS. 

■  Tbere  ere  bat  few  truMs  IsH  of  cdd  Fort  Ontario.  The  Ught-boaie  that  ttood  npoa  the  bluff  between 
tke  old  Ion  aod  (be  preaenl  Fort  Oswego  ii  remored,  and  uKiUier  labManiiel  one  ii  erscted  opoo  Iho  left 
pier,  in  IroM  of  the  harbor-  The  eity,  on  the  eail,  i*  now  Ikil  crowding  npon  the  ravelwa  of  Fort 
Oswego. 
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The  Temains  of  the  ramparts  aad  ditches  of  the  N'ew  Fort  are  now  quite  prominent  at  the 
junction  of  Montcalm  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  The  annexed  engraving  is  a  view  of  the 
appearance  of  these  remains  when  I  unr^m, 
visited  them.  The  view  is  fiom  ™^ 
Montcalm  Street,  lookiDg-  north,  toward  the 
lake.  The  mounds  and  ditch  were  covered 
with  a  green  sward  ;  and  decayed  stumpi  of 
trees,  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  upon  the 
former.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned  about 
ninety  years  (for  Fort  Ontario  became  the 
main  fortification  after  1758),  and,  therefore, 
those  large  trees  must  have  been  prodooed 
within  that  time. 

Shirley  made  vigorous  preparations  at  Al- 
bany to  re-enforce  Oswego,  the  following  spring,  for  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an 
enterpriMRg  and  experienced  commander,  waa  governor  of  Canada,  and  ofiensive 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  French  were  certainly  expected.  Colonel  firadstreet  was  a|h 
pointed  commissary  general,  and,  aided  by  Captain  (aderward  General)  Philip  Schuyler,  for- 
warded large  quantities  of  provisions  to  Oswego.  William  Alexander,  aflerward  Lord  Ster- 
ling, of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  Shirley's  secretary.  Early  in  the  spring  an  army  of 
•even  thousand  men,  under  General  Winslow,  was  at  Albany,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-LQ-ohief,  Lord  Loudon.  His  procrastination,  which  defeated  all  the  plans  for  the 
season's  campaign,  was  fatal  in  tEis  instance.  He  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  lummer. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  under  the  Marquis  de  MiHit- 
calm,  came  up  the  lake  from  Fort  Fronteooo,  and  landed  stealthily  behind  a  hoavily-woodad 
cape  (now  called  Four-mile  Voiat),  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Montcalm  was  there  nearly 
two  days  before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  garrison.  He  had  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  was  about  commencing  a  march  through  the  forest,  to  take  Fort  Ontario  by  sur- 
prise, when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  oommandsnt  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  a  brigantine  to  cruise  eastward,  and  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
approach  the  fort  by  water.  The  next  day  a  heavy  gale  drove  the  brigantine  ashore,  and 
while  she  was  thus  disabled,  the  French  transported  their  cannon,  unmolested,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort.  One  or  two  other  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  annoy  them,  but 
"  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  drove  them  back  to  the  harbor.     The  enemy  pressed 

steadily  forward  through  the  woods,  and  toward  noon  of  the  same  day  invested  the  fort  with 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  ranging  &om  twelve  to  eighteen  pounders,  several  large  braw 
pounders  and  hoyets,  and  about  five  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Canadiaiu  aaU 
JbIt  e,  Indians.  Some  of  this  artillery  was  taken  from  the  English  when  Braddock  was  ds- 
1'"'  feated.  The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  numbered  only  one  thousand  four  hnnd- 
red,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  were  withdrawn  to  the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  \o 
strengthen  it,  and  to  place  the  river  between  Mercer's  main  body  and  the  enemy.  The  French 
began  the  assault  with  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bombs  from  the  small  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin.  Finding  an  open  assault  danger 
oua,  Montcalm  commenced  approaching  by  parallels  during  the  night,  and  the  nait 
^^  day  he  began  another  brisk  fire  with  smalt  arms.  On  the  day  following  he  openeil 
a  battery  of  cannons  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Mercer  perceived 
this,  he  sent  word  to  the  garrison,  oonsiEting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men,  to  destroy 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  retreat  to  the  west  side.  This  they  efieoted 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  night  of  the  1 3th  the  enemy  were  employed,  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  cannonade,  in  erecting  a  heavy  battery  to  play  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  they  had  finished  their  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,  and  under  it* 
cover  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  in  three  diviuoos. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  during  this  movement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
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Littlehales.  The  enemy  had  a  mortar  battery  in  readiness  by  ten  o'clock,  and  their  forces 
were  bo  disposed  that  all  the  works  of  defense  were  completely  enfiladed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Montcalm,  were  preparing  to  cross  to  the 
attack.  Colonel  Littlehales  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  being  agreed  that  a  defense  was 
no  longer  practicable,  a  chamade,  or  parley,  was  beaten  by  the  drums  of  the  fort,  and  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  the  French  general  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  he  would  accept  a  surrender.  He  sent  back  a  polite  and  generous  answeift  re- 
marking, at  the  same,  time  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  to  be  esteemed,  and  that  none 
but  a  brave  nation  would  have  thought  of  defending  so  weak  a  place  so  long.'  The  fort, 
the  whole  garrison,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  quite  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  harbor,  were  the  spoHs  of  victory. 
The  (bits  were  dismantled,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  transports  for  Frontenac,  and,  with- 
out leaving  a  garrison  behind,  the  whole  military  armament  went  down  the  lake,  and  left 
Oiwego  solitary  and  desolate. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Montcalm.  They  had 
been  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  the  En- 
glish became  strong  enough,  their  fortifications  would  be  used  as  instruments  to  enslave  the 
tribes.  This  act  of  Montcalm  was  highly  approved  by  the  Indians,  and  caused  them  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent  Europeans.  This  was  what  Montcalm 
desired,  and  he  gained  far  more  power,  by  destroying  the  forts  than  he  would  by  garrisoning 
them.  French  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indians,  and  by  their  blandishments,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  successes,  they  seduced  four  of  the  tribes  wholly  from  the  British  inter- 
est.    These  were  the  Qneidas,  Qnondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 

The  following  year  English  troops  again  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario,  and  par- 
tially restored  it  to  its  former  strength,  and  in  1759  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  also  erected  a  small  stockade  fort  near  the  Oswego  Falls,  and  built  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  on  the  Mohawk.  Thus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Oswego  remained  until  our 
war  for  independence  broke  out.' 

This  post  was  rather  too  remote  for  active  operations,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  either  party,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  few 
men  until  the  summer  of  1777,  when  St.  Leger,  with  seven  hundred  Rangers,  detached 
from  the  army  of  Burgoyne  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  made  this  his  place  of  rendezvous 
preparatory  to  his  incursion  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  Brant, 
and  four  hundred  regular  troops.  Here  a  war  feast  was  given,  and,  certain  of  success,  the 
party,  in  high  spirits,  departed  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix.  A  difilerent  scene  was  exhibited  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Oswego.  St.  Leger,  foiled,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed,  came  hastening 
back  in  all  the  terror  and  confusion  of  a  retreat,  the  victors  in  hot  pursuit.  His  Indian  al- 
lies, greatly  alarmed,  were  scattered  over  the  vast  forests,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  his  army, 

'  His  note  to  Colonel  Littlehales  was  as  follows :  "  The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  army  and  field  marshal, 
ooaunander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's  troops,  is  ready  to  receive  a  capitulation  upon  the  most 
booofmbla  cooditioos,  surrendering  to  him  all  the  forts.  They  shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  politest 
nation  can  show.  1  send  an  aid-de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.,  Mons.  de  Bougainville,  captain  of  dragoons ; 
tbej  need  only  send  the  capitulation  to  bo  signed.  I  require  an  answer  by  noon.  I  have  kept  Mr.  Drake 
fior  a  hostage.  ^*  Montcalm. 

*  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  her  ^^  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,*'  gives  a  charming  pio- 
mre  of  the  scenery  about  Oswego  in  1761-2.  She  was  then  a  child,  and  resided  there  with  her  father; 
mmd  ber  book  presents  all  the  vividness  of  a  child's  impressions.  She  noted,  in  particular,  a  feature  in  the 
Ibteat  scenery  which  now  delights  the  scjoumer  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario— «he  sudden 
barsting  forth  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring.  Major  Duncan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  that 
tixne,  was  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  he  had  a  bowling 
Hreco  and  other  pleasure  grounds.  These  were  the  delight  of  the  author  of  the  ^^  Memoirs,*'  whose  pleas* 
ui£  pictures  may  be  found  in  chapters  xliv.  to  zlvii.  inclusive. 
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without  amu,  half  naked,  and  nearly  gtarved,  followed  him  to  Fort  OnUrio,  whence  be  fled 
to  Montreal.      The  detaila  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  will  be  given  hereafter. 

There  was  no  engagement  at  Oswego  dmiag  the  Revolution.  Jnit  at  the  cloae  of  the 
war,  Washington  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Fort  Ontario,  and  sent  an  expedition 
thither  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  had  been  an  efficient  officer  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Preliminary  articles  of 
peate  had  been  signed  in  November  previous,  but  aa  the  terms  were  not  definitely  agreed 
upon,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  prepared  for  the  reopening  of  boatil- 
ities,  and,  therefore,  until  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  in  September,  1783,  by  the  ngn- 
ing  of  the  definitive  treaty,  his  vigilance  was  unrelaxed.  This  enterprise  was  nndertaken  in 
mid-winter.  Willett  assembled  his  troops  at  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  G«nnan  Flat*,  and  an 
the  9th  of  February  crossed  the  Oneida  Lake  on  the  iee,  and  reached  Oswego  FaJU 
'  the  next  morning.  Not  being  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  attempt  a  si^e  or  an  open 
assault,  he  there  prepared  scaling-ladilers,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  gatriaon  that  night. 
A  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  one  of  the  aol- 
diers  was  fiozen  to  death.  A  young  Onoida  Indian  acted  a*  guide,  but  the  snow  and  the 
daiknesa  oauaed  him  to  loee  hii  way. 
At  daylight  they  found  themselves  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward 
they  discovered  three  wood-cho^ten 
near.  Two  of  them  were  captured,  hit 
the  third  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Willett  and  his  party  im- 
mediately retreated,  and  that  ended  the 
expedition.'  In  1796  thia  poat,  with 
all  others  upon  the  frontier,  was  given 
up  by  the  English  to  the  United  States. 
A  prize,  in  the  shape  of  public  atoies 
deposited  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  British  in  1814,  and  a  fleet,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  appeared  be- 
fi>re  the  town  on  the  5th  of  September.  Fort  Oswego,  lying  nearer  the  shore  of  the  lake 
than  old  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  same  side  of  the  harbor,  was  quite  dilapidated,  and  the  little 
garrison  had  small  means  of  defense.  They  had  only  six  cannons,  and  three  of  theae  bad 
lost  their  trunnions.  As  soon  aa  the  tail  of  the  enemy  appeared,  information  was  sent  to 
Captain  Woolsey,  of  the  navy,  then  at  the  village  on  the  weat  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
neighboring  militia.  Four  large  ship*,  three  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  bo*tt 
appeared,  about  seven  miles  distant,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September. 
The  Americans  prepared  a  battery  on  the  shore,  and  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, while  approaching  in  boats  to  land,  that  they  returned  to  their  ships.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  the  fleet  came  within  cannon-shot  of  the  works,  and  for  three  hours  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  grape  and  heavy  balls  against  the  fort  and  batteries.'  The  troopa  finally 
efiected  a  landing,  and  the  little  band  of  Americana,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  Bom- 
ber, after  maintaining  their  ground  aa  long  as  pottible,  withdrew  into  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  halted  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it.     After  fighting  about  half  an  hour,  they  marcb- 


>  Claikg'i  MS. 

'  ThIa  view  u  from  the  west  aide  of  tbe  liTer,  dcbt  the  site  oT  the  present  United  States  Hotel. 

*  I  TLiilad  Fort  Oiwego,  whioh  is  now  a  ttToag  and  admirahlj  appointed  (oitiBcatioa.  A  small  g 
is  Dsuallj  statioosd  there,  bat  at  the  time  oT  mj  vint  the  lort  was  Ta«Bt«d  by  tnnps  and  lelt  in  ohsiKo  ot  a 
■ergeant  {Mr.  Brown),  whose  conneaj  made  oar  little  party  feel  u  mneb  at  home  amid  the  eqnipmaata  of 
war  as  if  we  were  veritable  soldiers  and  oar  ladles  aducMi  of  the  camp.  He  gave  me  a  foor-pooiMl  csd- 
noa-ball,  wbioh  was  Bred  into  the  Tort  rrom  the  British  ship  WoUe,  the  only  ship  engaged  in  the  aotioti,  oa 
the  moniiDg  of  the  6lh  oT  S«ptemher,  IS14.  It  bears  Ibe  rude  aocbor  mark  of  Brituh  ordnanoe  shot,  sad 
was  labeled  by  the  sergeant,  "  A  present  from  John  BuU  to  Unols  Sam." 
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ed  toward  the  fa]li,  to  defend  the  Btores,  dmtrojiitg  the  biidges  in  their  rear.  The  Britiih 
baroad  the  bamoks,  and,  ^ttei  spiking  some  of  the  guns,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  to 
their  ihipa  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  lost  of  the  Americans  wu  six 
killed,  thirty-eight  woanded,  and  twenty-five  misung.  The  enemy  loat,  in  killed,  wounded, 
drowned,  and  miwing,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.'  They  relumed  on  the  9th,  and  lent 
a  flAg  into  the  village,  to  inform  the  people  of  their  intention  to  land  a  large  force  and  cap- 
ture the  Btores  ;  but,  being  informed  that  the  hridgee  were  destroyed  and  the  stoiee  remoYed, 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Kingiton. 

Scarcely  a  feature  of  old  Oswego  is  left.  The  little  hamlet  of  the  Revolntion  and  the  tiny 
village  of  1814  have  grown 
into  a  fiourishing  city.  Heavy 
stone  pien,  built  by  the  United 
States  government,  guard  the 
haibor  from  storms,  and  a 
stTtMig  fortilioation  protects  it 
from  enemies.  Lake  com- 
merea  enlivens  the  mart,  and  a 
canal  and  rail-road  daily  pour 
their  freights  of  goods  and  trav- 

While  in  Oswego  I  visited 
the  venerable  Major  Cochran  and  liia  txcdlcut  lady. 
the  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  Major 
Cochran  wms  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  feeble 
in  bodily  health,  but  his  mind  was  active  and  vigur- 
ooa.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  Cochran.'  Ui<:  ^iir^oou 
general  of  the  Middle  Department  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  ;  and  himself  was  a  member  of  Congress  daring 
tbe  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.*  His  family  relationship  and  position  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  reminiscences  afibrded  me 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  during  my  brief  visit.  He  has  since  gone  down  into  the  grave, 
and  thus  the  men  of  that  generation,  like  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,  faU  into  their  resting- 

'  Lener  of  Coauoodare  Chaoacy  to  the  Secretarj  of  the  Naij. 

'  Dr.  Cochnn  wu  bom  in  Cheiter,  Pennijlvaiiin,  id  1730.  HU  lather  came  fnun  the  nonh  of  In- 
bad.  He  studied  medicine  at  Lsncuter,  and  served  u  nrgemi'i  mate  in  the  hospital  department  during 
tbe  French  end  Indum  wu.  At  the  close  of  thai  conteat  be  uttled  in  A,lbu;,  sod  married  Gertrude,  the 
noly  (otcT  of  Geoenl  Scbaylcr.  He  entered  tbe  RsTohitionsry  armj,  and  in  the  spring  of  ITTT  Waih- 
lagloa  mpfuinled  him  nirgeoa  general  of  the  Middle  Department,  nod  in  October,  1781,  director  general  of 
ibe  boapitali  of  the  United  Slalei.  He  removed  to  New  Tork  alter  the  peace,  and  his  eminent  «ervioea 
were  not  forgotten  by  WubiDgton,  who  Dmninated  him  commiuioner  of  loam  for  that  ilata.  He  died  at 
PalotiDc,  Monigomery  oonnty,  April  6(b,  1807,  sged  76. 

'  This  view  b  from  the  lop  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  looking  esat-northeatt.  It  was  hastily  sketched 
daring  tbe  approaoh  of  a  thundsr-slorm,  sod  the  "  bnge  herahl  drops"  oame  down  joH  as  I  traced  the  dis- 
taol  water-line  of  the  lake.  The  objecia  by  the  flgure  in  tba  foreground  are  tbe  balnitrade  and  chimney 
of  the  hotel,  sow  (1S4S)  a  inmmer  boarding-hoose  for  itrangers.  Tbe  first  height  beyond  the  water  on 
tbe  right  ii  the  pojnt  on  which  stands  Fort  Oswego.  The  land  in  die  far  distance,  on  the  same  side,  b 
Four-mile  Point,  behind  which  Montcalm  landed  his  forces.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  light-honss  npon  one 
of  the  stooe  piers,  sod  beyond  it  ipreed  out  the  wsten  of  Lake  Ontario. 

*  Circomitanoce  cooneated  with  his  eleotioa  are  talher  amosing.  A  vessel  was  to  be  lancbed  apon  (1 
think)  Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  and,  it  being  an  nnnsual  event,  people  came  from  afar  to  see  it-  The  young 
(ulka  gathered  there,  detennined  to  have  a  dance  at  night.  \  fiddle  was  procured,  but  a  fiddler  was  want- 
ing. Young  Cochran  was  an  amateur  performer,  and  his  serviDes  were  demanded  co  the  ooeasiim.  He 
^ratified  tbe  Jojons  oompsny,  soil  si  the  supper-table  one  of  tbe  gentlemen  remarked,  in  commendation  of 
bis  talents,  that  he  was  "  St  for  Coogresi."  The  hint  w^  favorably  received  by  the  company,  the  matter 
Tas  "  talked  op,"  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  represencaiive  in  Congreu  for  the  district  then  oom- 
prisiag  the  whole  state  of  New  Tork  west  of  Schenectady.  He  always  oioimed  to  have  Addled  himself 
mto  Coogress. 
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Attempted  Abduction  of  General  Schayler  by  Waltermeyer.  Alarm  of  the  Famil j.  Narrow  Escape  of  an  Infint 

place.  His  lady,  many  yean  his  junior,  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  Genera) 
Schuyler.  She  was  his  traveling  companion  during  his  old  age,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  refined  society  hy  which  he  was  surrounded.  When  her  mother  departed 
from  earth,  stie  was  his  companion  and  solace,  and  was  at  his  hedside,  to  minister  to  his  wants, 
in  the  hour  of  death.'  Although  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  passed  before 
the  years  of  her  infancy  were  numbered,  her  intercourse  with  the  great  and  honorable  of  that 
generation,  during  her  youth  and  early  womanhood,  brought  facts  and  circumstances  to  her 
vigorous  mind  so  forcibly,  that  their  impressions  are  as  vivid  and  truthful  as  if  made  by  actual 
observation.  She  related  many  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of  her  father,  and  among 
them  that  of  an  attempted  abduction  of  his  person  in  1781.  • 

At  the  time  in  question,  General  Schuyler  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  having 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  his  compar- 
atively obscure  position,  his  aid  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought,  in  both  military  and 
civil  transactions,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  He  was  then  charged  by  Washington  with  the  duty  of  intercepting 
all  communications  between  General  Haldimand  in  Canada  and  Clinton  in  New  York. 
For  some  time  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  had  been  employed  in  capturing 
prominent  citizens  and  carrying  them  off  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  Such  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  now  a  bold  project  was  conceived  to  carry 
off  General  Schuyler.  John  Waltermeyer,  a  bold  partisan  and  colleague  of  the  notorious 
Joe  Bettys,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  Accompanied  by  a  gang  of  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  he  repaired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  but,  uncertain  how  well  Genera) 
Schuyler  might  be  guarded,  he  lurked  among  the  pine  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity  eight  or  ten 
days.  He  seized  a  Dutch  laborer,  and  learned  from  him  the  exact  position  of  affairs  at 
Schuyler's  house,  after  which  he  extorted  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  man  and  let  him  go. 
The  Dutchman  seems  to  have  made  a  mental  reservation,  for  he  immediately  gave  inform- 
ation of  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler.  A  Loyalist,  who  was  the  generaUs  personal  friend, 
and  cognizant  of  Waltermeyer*s  design,  also  warned  him.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ab- 
ductions, the  general  kept  a  guard  of  six  men  constantly  on  duty,  three  by  day  and  three  bj 
night,  and  after  these  warnings  they  and  his  family  were  on  the  alert. 
Angoit.  ^^  ^^®  close  of  a  sultry  day,  the  general  and  his  family  were  sitting  in  the  firont 
1781.  hall.  The  servants  were  dispersed  about  the  premises.  The  three  guards  relieved 
for  the  night  were  asleep  in  the  basement  room,  and  the  three  on  duty,  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
were  lying  upon  the  cool  grass  in  the  garden.  A  servant  announced  to  the  general  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him  at  the  back  gate.  The  stranger's  errand  was  at  once  com- 
prehended. The  doors  of  the  house  were  immediately  shut  and  close  barred.  The  family 
were  hastily  collected  in  an  upper  room,  and  the  general  ran  to  his  bed-chamber  for  his  arms. 
From  the  window  he  saw  the  house  surrounded  by  armed  men.  For  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing the  sentinels  upon  the  grass,  and  perchance  to  alarm  the  town,  he  fired  a  pistol  from  the 
window.  The  assailants  burst  open  the  doors,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived 
that,  in  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  retreat  from  the  hall,  her  infant  child,  a  few  mcnths 
old,  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  below.  Parental  love  subdued  all  fear,  and 
she  was  flying  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  interposed  and  prevented  her. 
But  her  third  daughter*  instantly  rushed  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  snatched  the  still 
sleeping  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  bore  it  off  safely.  One  of  the  miscreants  hurled  a  sharp 
tomahawk  at  her  as  she  lefl  the  room,  but  it  eflected  no  other  harm  than  a  slight  injury  to 
her  dress,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  infant's  head.  As  she  ascended  a  private  stair-case  she 
met  Waltermeyer,  who,  supposing  her  to  be  a  servant,  exclaimed,  "  Wench,  wench,  where 

'  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  melancholy  oircumstaoces  connected  with  the  death  of  his  sooUd 
law,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  weii^hed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.     His  death  was  hastened  by  exposorr 
and  fatigue  while  accompanying  two  French  dukes  over  the  battle-ground  of  Saratoga.     Ho  was  taken  ill 
there,  and  never  recovered. 

*  Margaret,  afterward  the  first  wife  of  the  late  venerated  General  Van  Rensselaer  (the  patrooo)  of  Albanv 
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■  your  mutet  ?"     With  great  presence  of  mind,  ihe  r 


tboae  whcMe 
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tplied,  "  Gone  to  alarm  the  towu." 
The  Tory'i  followers  were  then 
in  the  dining-room,  plundering  it 
of  the  plate  and  other  valuables, 
and  he  called  them  together  for 
consultation.     At  that  moment 
the  general  tbrew  up  a  window, 
and,  n»  if  speaking  to  numbers, 
oalledout.inalaud  voice,  "Come 
on,  my  brave  fellowB,  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains, 
who  are  plundering."     The  as- 
sailaDts  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, carrying  with  them   the 
three  guards  that  were  in  the 
house,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate.     They  made  their 
way  to  Ballstown  by  daybreak, 
where  they  took  General  Gor- 
don a  prisoner  from  his  bed,  and 
with  their  booty  returned  to  Can- 
da.'     The  bursting  open  of  the 
doors  of  General   Schuyler's  bouse 
ouced  the  sleeping  guards  in  the  cellar. 
ishod  up  to  the  back  hall,  where  they 
thnr  arms,  but  they  were  gone.     Mrs. 
.iiiDther  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
ihorc  at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
siispiCLCTi  tlinl  they  might  be  wanted,  caused  the 
nmis  Ui  U'  ri  inuved  a  short  time  before  the  attach, 
on  accaiiin  i.t  apprehended  injury  to  her  little  son, 
whom  =l\"  loimil  playing  with  them.     The  guards 
hnd  no  oiher  weapon  but  their  brawny  fists,  and 
thirse  llioy  ii^<d  manfully  until  overpowered.     They 
were  taken  to  Canada,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
•sliauged,  xhv  general  gave  them  each  a  farm,  in 
SaTato(;>i  cnuj^ly.     Their  names  were  John  Tubbs, 
John  Corlio^,  and  John  Ward. 

Mrs.  Cochran  was  the  infant  rescued  by  her  in- 
trepid uster.     The  incident  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
■^w*  '^/7~tyMJL-<-f—    "°    shows  the  state  of  constant  alarm  and  danger 
"^  in  which  the  people  lived  at  that  day,  particularly 

position  made  them  conspicuons.     Mrs.  Cochran  kindly  complied  with  my  so- 
a  likeness  of  herself  to  accompany  the  narrative  here  given. 


■  Major  Cochrwi  related  to  me  ui  inoideat  eonneoted  with  the  booty  in  question.  Amon^  the  plunder- 
ad  arliolei  ni  a  niver  loup  lereen.  He  was  at  Washington  city  at  the  \\tar  o(  the  inanguralion  of  Hsr- 
raoB,  in  184 1,  and  while  in  ihe  rDtnodB  of  Ihe  Capitol,  lie  wing  Trumbull's  picture  of  (he  sarrenderof  Bar- 
gofne,  a  itranger  at  his  elbow  inqaired,  ''  Who  is  that  fine-looking  man  in  the  gronp,  in  citizen's  dreai  ?'' 
''General  Schnjler,''  replied  Major  Cochran.  "General  Schujler !"  repealed  (he  itmnger.  "Why,  1 
ale  aoop  not  loog  lioce,  at  BelleTille,  in  Canada,  from  a  tureen  that  was  carried  off  from  his  house  bj  some 
TorM  in  the  Revolution."      This  was  Ihe  first  and  only  trace  the  family  ever  bad  of  the  plundered  articles. 

■  She  was  the  wife  of  John  B.  Cfanrch,  Esq.,  an  English  p[entleman,  wbo  was  a  contractor  for  the  French 
amy  in  America  noder  Roobambeau,     He  returned  to  England,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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Veputan  from  Otwego.  The  Genesee  Rirer.  Storm  on  the  Lake.  See^ickseaiL  Fort  lOefMa. 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  directly  from  Oswego  to  Rome,  by  the  plank  road  that  trav- 
ereea  the  old  war-paths  of  the  last  century  between  those  points,  for  the  region  westward  ii 
quite  barren  of  incident  connected  with  the  Revolution.  Old  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River,  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Tories  and  Indians  while  preparing  for 
marauding  excursions  on  the  borders  of  civilization  in  New  York,  or  when  they  returned  with 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Beyond  this  it  ofiered  no  attractions,  for  hardly  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer material  is  left.  But  having  been  joined  at  Oswego  by  another  member  of  my  family, 
who,  with  my  traveling  companion,  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  cataract,  and  desirous  my- 
self to  look  again  upon  that  wonder  of  the  New  World,  I  changed  my  course,  and  on  a 
Angttrt  17,  stormy  morning,  with  a  strong  north  wind  awakening  the  billows  of  Ontario,  we  left 
i84d.  Oswego  for  Lewiston  in  the  steamer  Cataract,  commanded  by  the  same  excellent 
Van  Cleve  whose  vessel  got  a  little  entangled,  ten  years  before,  in  the  affiur  at  Wind-mill 
Point,  near  Ogdensburgh.  The  lake  was  very  rough,  and  nearly  all  on  board  turned  their 
thoughts  inwardly,  conversing  but  little  until  we  entered  the  Genesee  River  in  the  afteraoon. 
Many  lost  the  breakfast  they  had  paid  for,  and  others,  by  commendable  abstinence  and  econ- 
omy, saved  the  price  of  dinner  by  shunning  it  altogether. 

The  scenery  upon  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Genesee  is  very  picturesque.  The  stream  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  its  precipitous  shores  are  heavily  wooded.  The  voyage  terminatod 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  five  miles  from  Ontario. 
Here  is  the  port  of  Rochester.  The  city  lies  upon  the  plains  at  the  Upper  Falls,  two  mOee 
distant.  Our  boat  remained  there  until  toward  evening,  and,  the  rain  having  abated,  I 
strolled  up  the  winding  carriage-way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Falls.  This  road  is  cut  in.  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  overhanging  clifis,  high  and  rugged,  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  steep  precipices  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  to  the  slnggish  bed 
of  the  stream.  Every  thing  about  the  falls  is  broken  and  confused.  The  stream,  the  roeks, 
the  hiUs,  and  trees  are  all  commingled  in  chaotic  grandeur,  varying  in  lineament  at  each  step, 
and  defying  every  attempt  to  detect  a  feature  of  regularity.  There  sandstone  may  be  seen 
in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  loose  soil  to  shale,  and  slate-like  lamina,  and  the  solid 
stratified  rock.  The  painter  and  the  geologist  are  well  rewarded -for  a  visit  to  the  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Genesee. 

We  descended  the  river  toward  evening.  Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the  lake ;  and 
the  white  caps  that  sparkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  spray  that  dashed  furiously  over  the 
unfinished  stone  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  betokened  a  night  of  tempest  and  gloom. 
The  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a  gale  upon  the  lake  while  we  had  been  quietly  lying  in 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Genesee.  Premonitions  of  sea-sickness  alarmed  my  prudence,  and 
by  its  wise  direction  I  slipped  into  my  berth  before  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  soundly  until 
aroused  by  the  porter's  bell,  a  little  before  daybreak,  at  Lewiston  Landing.  The  rain  con- 
tinued, though  falling  gently.  We  groped  our  way  up  the  slippery  road  to  the  cars,  and, 
shivering  in  the  damp  air,  took  seats  for  Niagara,  fully  resolved  to  give  the  bland  invitation 
of  the  **  lake  route"  a  contemptuous  refusal  on  our  return  eastward.  It  may  be  very  pleaa- 
ant  on  a  calm  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  but  our  experience  made  us  all  averse  to  the  aquatic 
journey. 

We  passed  from  Ontario  into  the  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  Lewiston,  while  slam* 
bering,  and,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Fort  Niagara  from  personal  observation. 
We  will  turn  to  veritable  history  for  the  record,  and  borrow  the  outlines  of  an  illustration 
from  another  pencil. 

In  1679,  during  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  a  French  officer  named  De  Salle  in* 
closed  a  small  spot  in  palisades  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  1725,  two  yean 
before  Governor  Burnet  built  his  fort  at  Oswego,  a  strong  fortification  was  erected  there.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1759.  The  forces,  chiefly  pro* 
vincials,  that  were  sent  against  the  fort  were  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  sailed 
July?,  ^rom  Oswego,  and  landed  nefur  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  July.  He  at  onoe  opeoed 
1757.'    ]u8  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  soon  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.     The 
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oomaund  then  doTolTod  upon  JfthnsoD.  An  aimy  of  French  regulan,  twelve  bundred  ittoiig, 
drawn  chiefly  from  weitem  poati,  and  accompanied  by  an  equal  nmn- 
bei  of  Indiuu,  marcfaii^  to  the  relief  of  the  garriaon,  were  totally  ^oa^ 
ed  by  Johnson,  and  a  large  part  of  them  made  pritouen.  The  utge 
had  then  continued  more  tliaji  a  tbrtnigbt,  and  the  beleaguered  garri- 
Bon,  despairing  of  succor,  eurrciRk'red  the  next  day.  In  addi-  joirn, 
tioD  to  the  ammunition  and  stoioa  that  fell  into  their  faandt,  i'^ 
the  strong  fort  itself  was  nn  important  aoqultition  for  the  £ngl]ib. 
Within  its  dungeons  were  found  inatrumontB  for  executions  or  murdsn. 
and  the  ears  of  the  English  received  many  horrid  tale*  from  the  captire 
Indians  of  atrocities  committed 
there  during  French  rule. 

It  ii  uid  tbat  the  meia- 
faoDM,  a  strong  building  •till 
■landing  within  the  fort,  waa 
built  by  the  Frenob  by  strata- 
gem. The  Indiana  were  op- 
poaed  to  the  erection  of  any 
thing  that  appeared  like  a  for- 
tresi.  The  French  troopi  were  kindly  receiTtd  by  the  lavagei,  and  obtained  their  consent 
to  build  a  wigwam.  They  then  induced  the  Indian*  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt  with 
■ome  French  oScen,  and  whan  they  returned  the  wall*  were  to  far  advanced  that  they  might 
defy  the  aavagea  if  they  *hould  attack  them.  It  grew  into  a  large  fort,  with  bastions  and 
tavelina,  ditches  and  picket*,  curtaina  and  counter-scarp,  covered  way,  draw-bridge,  raking 
batteriea,  atcDe  towers,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  mcM-house,  barracks,  laboratory,  magazine, 
and  a  chapel  with  a  dial  over  ita  door  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  houn.  It  covered  about 
eight  acrea.  A  few  rods  from  the  barrier-gate  was  a  hnrial-gronnd,  over  the  portal  of  which 
was  painted,  in  large  letten.  Rest.  The  dungeon  of  the  mess-houae,  oalled  the  black-bole, 
was  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place,  and  in  one  oomer  of  the  room  was  fixed  an  apparalua 
lor  strangling  those  whom  the  despotic  officers  chose  to  kill.  The  walls  were  profusely  in- 
Miibed  with  French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language,  and  the  letters  and  emblem* 
were  many  of  tbem  ao  well  executed  as  to  prove  that  some  of  the  victinu  were  not  of  com- 
Don  stamp.  When,  in  June,  1813,  an  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the  Engliah  wa*  momenta* 
nly  expeetad,  a  merchant,  residing  near  the  fort,  deposited  aome  valuable  article*  in  the  dun- 
geon. He  went  there  one  nigbt  with  a  light,  and  discovered  his  own  fiunily  name  upon  the 
walk.  Like  other  mini,  it  baa  its  local  legends.  The  headless  trunk  of  a  French  officer 
haa  been  aeui  sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  dungeon ;  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  buried  there,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  fingers  viuble  only  to  money- 
diggers.' 

Dnring  the  American  Revolution  "  it  was  the  headqaarten,"  lay*  De  Veanx,  "  of  all  that 
wi*  barbaroo*,  unrelenting,  and  cruel.  There  were  congregated  the  leader*  and  chiefs  of 
tboae  banda  of  murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  remote 
Amenoan  aettlement*.  There  civilized  Europe  reveled  with  savage  Amerioa,  and  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  dtstinetian  was  to  wield 
the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  tcalping-kniie.  There  the  squaw*  of  the  forests  were  raised 
to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between  them  and  officers  of  the  highest  rank  smiled 
npon  and  countenanced.  There,  in  theit  strong-hold,  like  a  neat  of  vultures,  securely,  for 
*ev«ti  yean,  they  sallied  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  (ettlementa  of  the  Mohawk  and 

'  TUi  a  copied  from  one  pablished  in  Barber  sod  Howe's  "  HUtoricel  Collaotioiu  at  New  York."  Thej 
eapied  it  lirani  ui  engTaviop  pablished  dnruig  the  war  of  1812.  It  gives  the  appearuiee  of  the  looalitj  at 
Shu  lime.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara  Rivar,  near  the  light-home.  Tha  fort  is  on  the 
esat  side  (the  right  of  the  piotore),  at  the  moatfa  of  the  river.  The  steam-boat  seen  in  the  diitance  is  oat 
ea  Lake  Ontario.  *  See  De  Veaoz's  Niagara  Fall*. 
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The  NiagHTB  River.  ETenta  there  of  the  War  of  1819.  American  Militia.  Broek'a  Death.  HJa  MoBnmeat 

Susquehanna  Valleys.  It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder :  there  they  planned  their  fbrayf, 
and  there  they  returned  to  feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came  again." 
-  The  shores  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  ahound  in  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations  on  that  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Queenston,  and  Fort  Erie  occurred  in  this  vicinity.;  but  these 
events  are  so  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  give  them  but  brief  incidental  notice 
as  we  happen  to  pass  by  their  localities. 

Fort  Niagara  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  the  Americans,  and  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1813,  a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  crossed  the  river  and  took  it  by  surprise.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  commanding  officer  was  abeent, 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  the  fortress,  strong  as  it  was,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Sixty-five  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  the  spoils  of  victory  for  the  British. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  bur  train  moved  from  Lewiston,  and  across  the  Niagara,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  heights  of  Queenston,  surmounted  by  Brock's  monument,  were  in  full  view. 
The  battle  that  renders  this  towering  slope  so  famous  occurred  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  the  late  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Brit- 
ish by  General  Sir  James  Brock.  The  former  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  strong ;  the 
latter  numbered  about  the  saibe,  besides  a  horde  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  British  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights.  At  fotir  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  about 
six  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieutenant-eol* 
onel  Christie,  crossed  over  in  boats  to  flislodge  the  enemy.  The  passage  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  the  brave  Americans  rushed  impetuously  up  the  acclivity  and 
attacked  the  first  battery,  captured,  it,  and  soon  stood  victorious  upon  the  height  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  enemy.  General  Brock  endeavored,  in  person,  to  rally  his  scattered 
troops,  and  was  fatally  wounded  while  leading  them  to  the  charge.*  Dismayed  when  they 
saw  their  leader  fall,  they  fled  in  great  confusion.  At  this  time  Colonel  Scott,*  with  a  re- 
enforcement  of  six  hundred  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  crossed  over ;  and  the  enemy  was 
also  re*enforced  by  troops  from  Fort  George,  and  five  hundred  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
strife  was  fierce  for  a  long  time.  The  British,  re-enforced,  far  outnumbered  the  Americans, 
and  the  militia  remaining  at  Lewiston  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  over  to  support  their 
friends  in  the  combat.  Overwhelming  numbers  closed  in  upon  the  Americans,  and,  after 
fighting  eleven  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  American  loss  was  ajbout  ninety 
killed  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners.  The  behavior  of  many  of  one 
militia  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  disgraceful.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  when 
they  crossed  in  the  morning,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  clumps  of 
bushes  near  the  shore,  where  they  remained  while  the  fighting  ones  were  periling  life  upon 
the  heights  above.  The. cowards  were  dragged  out  from,  their  hiding-places  by  the  legs,  by 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  surrender. 

The  rail-road  cars  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  ascend  in  their  course  an  inclined  plane  that 
winds  up  what  is  evidently  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Deposits  of  peb- 
bles at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  many  other  facts  connected  with  this  physical  feature  of 
the  country  from  Niagara  to  Oswego,  prove  conclusively,  to  the  mind. of  the  close  observer, 
that  this  was  the  shore  of  Ontario  before  the  great  convulsion  took  place  which  formed  the 

'  ^  General  Brock  was  lieatenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  that  provinoe  caused  a 
monament  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  heights  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It  is  in  a  positioQ  so 
elevated,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  different  points  nearly  fifty  miles  distant.  The  monament  is  coostnieted 
of  freestone.  The  base,  which  covers  the  vault  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  General  Brock  and  his  aid,  Lien* 
tenant-colonel  John  McDonald  (who  was  killed  in  the  same  action),  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  abaft  rises 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  miscreant  named  Lett  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
gunpowder  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1840.  The  keystone  over  the  door  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
shaft  was  cracked  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

'  Now  Major-general  Scott  of  the  United  States  army.     The  present  General  Wool  was  a  oaptaio,  tad 
commanded  a  company  in  the  action. 
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FalU  of  Niagara.  We  leave  what  questions  upon  this  point  remain  open,  to  be  settled  by 
wiser  minds,  and  hasten  on  to  the  Falls.  We  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  the  green  waters 
from  the  windows  of  the  car,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  porters 
at  the  viUage,  more  clamorous  for  our  ears  than  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  near  by.  The 
iasting  upon  the  lake  and  the  early  morning  ride  had  given  us  a  glorious  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  as  soon  as  it  was  appeased  we  sallied  out,  guide-book  in  hand,  to  see  the  celebrities. 
These  have  been  described  a  thousand  times.  Poets,  painters,  travelers,  historians,  philos- 
ophers, and  penny-a-liners  have  vied  with  each  other  in  magnifying  this  wonder,  and  as  I 
can  not  (if  I  would)  "  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature"  for  the  credulous,  a  thought  concerning 
its  sublimity  and  beauty  for  the  romantic,  a  hue  to  the  high  coloring  of  others  for  the  senti- 
mental, or  a  new  fact  or  theory  for  the  philosophical,  I  shall  pass  among  the  lions  in  ahnost 
perfect  silence,  and  speedily' leave  the  excitements  of  this  fashionable  resort  for  the  more 
quiet  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  but 
now  a  paradise  of  fertility,  repose,  and  peace. 

We  crossed  the  whirling  rapids  and  made  the  circuit  of  Croat  Island.  In  this  route  all 
the  remarkable  points  of  the  great  cataract  are  brought  to  view.  From  the  Hog*s  Back,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  below,  and  the  distant  Can- 
ada shore  beyond.  The  almost  invisible  Suspension  Bridge,  like  a  thread  in  air,  was  seen 
two  miles  distant ;  and  beneath  us,  through  the  mist  of  the  American  Fall,  glorious  with 
rainbow  hues,  the  little  steam-boat,  the  *'  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  came  breasting  the  powerful 
current.  We  looked  down  from  our  lofly  eyrie  (literally,  in  the  clouds),  through  the  mist 
veil,  upon  her  deck,  and  her  passengers  appeared  like  Lilliputians  in  a  tiny  skiff.  From  the 
■oothem  side  of  the  island  we  had  a  noble  view  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  over  which  pours 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  water  is  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet  deep 
upon  the  crown  of  the  cataract.  Biiddle's  Tower  is  a  fine  observatory,  overlooking,  on  one 
aide,  the  boiling  abyss  below  the  fall,  and  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
waters  as  they  hurry  down  the  rapids  above.  We  spent  two  hours  upon  the  verge  of  the 
floods,  in  the  shadows  of  the  lofly  trees  that  cover  the  island,  but  these  scenes  were  tame 
compared  with  what  we  beheld  from  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  toward  noon.  We  rode  nearly  to 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  and,  walking  down  a  winding  road  defl  in  the  rocks,  reached  the  brink 
of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  great  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  There  we  embarked  on  the 
little  steam-boat,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  cataract.  As  we  approached  the  American 
FalU  all  retreated  into  the  cabins,  and,  the  windows  being  closed,  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
vpmy.  It  was  a  sight  indescribably  grand.  As  we  looked  up,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing from  the  clouds.  A  feeling  of  awe,  allied  to  that  of  worship,  pervaded  us,  and  all  were 
silent  until  the  avalanche  of  waters  was  passed.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Brainerd  came  vivid- 
ly up  from  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  aided  my  thoughts  in  seeking  appropriate  language  : 

^*  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  *  hollow  hand,' 
And  hnog  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  whioh  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patinos  for  his  Savior^s  sake, 
'  The  sound  of  many  waters,*  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  centVies  in  the  eternal  rooks. 

Beep  ualleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
Or  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war^s  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side? 
Yea,  what  is  ail  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  bis  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  the  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  iar 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whispers  of  iu  Maker's  might.** 
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Beautifully  faas  BuQldngham  exprened  the  lererentul  thoughts  which  fill  the  mind  aei 
put  the  lips  for  attennoe  in  that  majeatio  prewnoe  : 

"  Hail  t  lOvereigQ  of  the  vorld  of  Soodi  I  whose  msjestf  tod  might 
FinI  daiilea — then  enraptnres — then  o'erawes  the  aching  light; 
The  pomp  of  kbgi  tmd  emperors  in  every  clime  and  zone 
Grow  dim  beneath  the  iplendon  of  thy  glorioos  irmteiy  thraoe. 

"  No  fleeta  oia  atop  thjr  progress,  no  umies  bid  thee  staf, 
But  onward,  onward,  onwiud  thy  maroh  stitl  holds  iu  wtiyi 
The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  berore, 
And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  ii  the  thundering  oalanct'a  roar. 

"  Thy  reign  U  of  the  anoienC  daji,  thy  scepter  from  on  high— 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  gloomy  sky ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  ths  orbs  that  shine  upon  thee  now, 
Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bomid  thy  infant  brow  I" 

Our  little  boat,  after  sweeping  around  as  near  the  great  Hoise-sboe  Fall  as  pmdenea  weoU 
allow,  touched  a  ra«nent  at  the  landing  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings.  We  felt  relieved  when  we  stood  again  on  land,  (or  there  is  some  peril  in  the  voyage; 
yet  the  wonderful  scene  yields  a  full  compensation  fer  the  risk.  It  aflbrds  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  courage  more  sensibly  than  the  foolish  periling  of  life  in  clambering  over  the  sli^ieiy 
rocks  under  the  Falls,  and  sentiment  baa  here  some  chanoe  for  leepeotahls  display.  The  wetk 
previous  to  our  visit  a  young  couple,  with  a  parson,  took  passa^  in  the  ••  Maid  of  the  Mist," 
and,  when  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  cataract,  were  united  in  wedlock.  What  an  ahar 
before  which  to  make  nuptial  vows  !  Can  they  ever  forget  the  solemn  promiaes  thcve  made, 
or  be  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  there  sealed  ? 

We  visited  the  whirlpool,  and  that  wonder  of  art,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  before  retanuBg 
to  the  village.  The  former  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  Niagara  Kiver,  two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  should  never  be  left  unseen  by  the  visitor  at  the  Falls.  The  Sti^Ko- 
sion  Bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  The  present 
structure  is  only  the  scaffolding  for  constmoting  the  one  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  rail-road  cars.  Numerous  foot-passengers  were  upon  it,  and  a  eosch  and  horses,  with  drivn 
and  two  paatengen,  crossed  it  while  we  were  there  The  light  structure  bmt  beneath  the 
weight  hke  thin  ice  under  the  skater,  yet  the  passage  is  considered  perfectly  safe.  I  vimUd 
it  again  toward  evening,  and  made  the  aocompanymg  sketch  to  illustrate  the  method  of  its 

constmetioa  and 
its  relative  poM- 
tion  to  the  Falls.' 
To  attempt  to 
sketch  tfae  Falls 
truthfully  u 
vain.  Tbey 

have  nevei  yet 
been     portnyed 

'  The  bridge  from  pier  to  pier  is  eight  bnndred  feet  long.  Its  breadth  is  eight  feet.  Hie  whole  bridge 
is  saspended  opoo  eight  cables,  foor  on  each  side,  which  pass  over  towers  firiy-frar  feet  high,  built  of  bavry 
tanbers.  The  lowers  for  the  large  bridge  will  be  of  solid  masonry  eighty  feet  high.  Each  cable  is  ele««M 
hnadied  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two  nnmber  ten  iron  wires,  aroand  which  is  wrappaf 
small  wire  three  limes  bcnled  in  linseed  oil,  which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  coat  that  can  not  be  injnral  hy 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  preserves  the  wire  from  rust.  The  cables,  after  passing  over  the  piers  oa  the 
baahs,  are  fast  anchored  in  masonry  fifty  feet  back  of  them.  The  suspaodsrs  are  oomposed  of  eigkt  wins 
each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  h^f  feet  apart.     The  bridge  is  two  bondred  feet  above  the  water. 

*  This  view,  looking  up  the  river,  oomprisea  about  one  half  the  bridga,  a  portioa  of  the  hank  oo  ibe  Can- 
ada side  on  the  right,  the  Aeiwioaa  shote  oa  the  left,  asd  a  part  of  the  Falls,  aeea  under  the  bridge^  im  the 
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is  their  gimodeBT,  and  nerei  can  be.  A  piotnie  can  not  oonray  an  idea  of  their  magntficenM 
to  the  eje.  They  muit  be  aeea  to  be  known.  Art  utterly  fails  in  attempt!  to  trKnifer  their 
fetlare*  to  oanvae,  and  degrades  nature  bj  its  pun;  efibrti.  In  their  motion  cotuieti  their 
great  inblimitjr,  and  the  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  whirlwind  m  to  de- 
jiei  Niagara  in  ita  glory. 

We  left  Niagara  early  on  Saturday  morning,  itopped  in  Bufialo  jnit  long  enough  x„pM  a, 
to  go  from  one  rail-way  Htation  to  another,  and  reached  SyracnM  at  about  eight  in  '■^ 
the  evMiing,  a  diitanee  of  two  hondied  miles.  That  day'a  jonmey  seems  more  like  a  dream 
than  reality,  for  hill*  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  hamlets  and  Tillages,  lakes  and  riv* 
■n,  the  puff  of  the  engine,  the  rattle  of  the  train,  men,  women,  and  children  in  serried  ranks, 
are  all  mingled  in  oonfusion  in  the  kaleideacope  of  memory,  and  nothing  but  a  map  or  a  Ttbt- 
eler's  Guide-book  oan  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  localities  that  was  spun  out  in  that  rapid 
jonmey  of  fourteen  hours.  We  remember  the  broad  Niagara,  the  dark  Erie  with  white 
nils  upon  its  bosom,  the  stately  houses  and  busy  streets  of  Bufiklo,  the  long  reacha  of  flat, 
new  eoontry,  dotted  with  stumps,  from  Buffalo  to  Attiea  and  beyond,  the  stirring  mart  of 
Bochester,  the  fields,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of  lof^  trees  that  seemed  waltzing  by  us,  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  the  falls  of  the  Seneca,  the  long  bridge  t^ 
Caynga,  the  strong  prison  and  beautiful  dwellings  of  Anbnrn,  and  the  golden  sunset  and  cool 
breine  tfant  charmed  us  as  we  approaobed  Syracuse.  In  that  flourishing  city  of  the  leoeat 
wildemesB  we  passed  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  journeyed  , 
to  Aome. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  Syracuse  was  a  village  of  mean 
hnts,'  it  has  a  history  oonneoted  with  European  civilization  mora  than  two  bundled  years 
old.  At  Salina,  now  a  portion  of  the  eity  of  Syracuse,  where  the  principal  salt-wells  are, 
the  French,  under  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  made  a  settlement 
•a  early  as  1 6S5.  The  Onondaga  tribe  then  had  their  villages  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  from 
Syracnse,  and  a  good  understanding  pravailed  between  them  and  the  new-comers.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Mohawks  was  aroused,  and  they  attempted  to  cut  oGTthe  colonists  while  on 
their  way  ap  the  St.  Lawrence.  They,  however,  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and 
npon  the  borders  of  the  Onondagn  Lake  they  reared  dwellings  and  prepared  ibr  a  permanent 
eolony.  But  the  nneasiness  of  the  Indian  tribes  soon  manifested  itself  in  hostile  preparations, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1656  Dupuys  was  informed  that  largo  parties  of  Mohawks,  Oneidasi 
and  even  Onondagas,  wero  arming.  Unable  to  proouro  assistance  in  time  from  Qoebee,  he 
saeeeeded,  by  stratagem,  in  oonstmeting  some  bateaux  and  escaping  with  the  wfaok  eoksy 
secretly  down  the  river  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

B«lying  implicitly  upon  the  good  fiuth  and  promised  friendship  of  the  Indians,  D^ojs 
had  neglected  to  preserve  bis  canoes.  To  construct  new  ones  in  view  of  the  Indians  wa«U 
advertise  them  of  his  intentions,  and  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  settlement  at  aaee.  He 
tberefcre  had  raatl  bateaux  made  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  and  kept  thens  isiialul 
when  fininbed.     A  young  Frenchman  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  ot  a  ehieC  mM  had 

'  In  1S20  tbe  late  WillLun  L.  Stone  rUiled  Syraanse  in  aompany  with  Hr.Fomsa,  «■«  cf  the  cariiat 
«  inchuthaiu  frieoda  ot  the  Erie  Cuud.     "  1  lodged  for  the  nigfac,"  nji  Mr.  Stsni^  ~  M  ■  awraUc 
ij  of  lall-boilera  from  Salina,  fonninft  a  groap  of  thou,  m  iiih  h'ltiBn  ipee- 
ililak  sad  loBg,  aaJ  aMOed  kur  e*ca 
.  (iiiiwd  a  umIbm  a^  distartwd  bf 
I  i..i,,..ulI...(       I;   j.i-  111  1  !.:.„„,-,  ,,„j  ^1  Hony  (/ MOV  dmg  the  sight  had 
of  Ihv  tounlrj  itiihi:  Jicnry  iliaii  ilic  eioniog  h^an.     The  few  liimw  ■  I  hsie 
iii>f<l  manthf  ground,  »nd  mfTnuinfaJ  I7  traa  saJ  eauoglcd 
'  Mr.  Funuui,'  Hid  I,  'ikftm  cmO  thit  m  rillmftf      Ii  would 
jfcBIM^'  Mid  he,  in  rsplj,  '  i-mwUl  litt  fa  U  a  cilf  yn.'"     Mr. 
^^  WhM  be  wtoto  Ihe  sbore  la  IMO,  mi  km  w>«  m  city  b  bet, 
*W«llin);>,  and  a  populatioa  id  ■>■•  14.000. 
B(  lU  V-^  -.I.I.  tuA  Ihe  Ibaafa  tl  Syraease.     HtSri" 
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acquired  great  influence  over  the  tribe.  By  their  customs  an  adopted  son  had  all  the  prir- 
ileges  of  a  son  by  birth.  When  Dupuys  had  a  sufficient  number  of  bateaux  finished,  this 
young  man  went  to  his  foster-father,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  related  that  he  had  dreamed, 
the  previous  night,  that  he  was  at  a  feast,  where  the  guests  ate  and  drank  every  thing  that 
was  set  before  them.  He  then  asked  the  old  chief  to  permit  him  to  make  such  a  feast  ibr 
the  tribe..  The  request  was. granted,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  Many  Frenchmen  were 
present,  and  with  horns,  drums,  and  trumpets,  they  kept  a  continual  uproar.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  were  diligently  embarking  and  loading  their  bateaux,  unobserved  by  the 
feasting  savages.  At  length  the  guests,  who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  hours,  ceased 
gotmandizing,  to  take  some  repose.  The  young  Frenchman  commenced  playing  upon  a 
guitar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  red  man  was  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  thee  joined 
his  companions,  and  before  morning  the  whole  colony  were  far  on  their  way  toward  Oswego. 
Late  the  next  day  the  Indians  stood  wondering  at  the  silence  that  prevailed  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  whites,  and  when,  at  evening,  having  seen  no  signs  of  human  life  through  the  day, 
they  ventured  to  break  open  the  fastened  dwellings,  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
every  Frenchman  gone ;  and  greater  was  their  perplexity  in  divining  the  means  by  which 
they  escaped,  .being  entirely  ignorant  of  their  having  any  vessels.' 

Ten  years  afterward  another  French  colony  settled  in  what  now  is  called  Pompey,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  for  three  years  it  prospered,  and  many  converts  were  made 
to  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  Onondaga  tribe.  A  company  of  Spaniards,  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  lake  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  brilliant  scales  like  silver,  ardved  there, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  animosities  of  the  respective  adventurers  caused  them  to  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Indians  of  foul  designs  upon  the  tribes.  The  Onondagas  believed  both  parties, 
and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  such  troublesome  neighbors.  Assisted  by  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugas,  they  fell  upon  the  colony  on  All-Saints'  day,  1669,  and  every  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  was  massacred.' 

Evidences  of  much  earlier  visits  by  Europeans  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  among 
which  was  a  sepulchral  stone  that  was  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.     It  was  of  an  oblong 

figure,  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  about  eight  inch- 
es  in  thickness.  In  the  center  of  the  surface  was  a  figure  of  a  tree, 
and  a  serpent  climbing  it ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  tree  was  an  in- 
scription, as  seen  in  the  cut :  "  Leo  X,  De  Ftx,  1520.  L.  S.f  12 ." 
This  inscription  may  be  thus  translated :  «  Leo  X.,  by  the  g^race  of 
Grod  ;  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate,  1520.'*  The  letters  L.  S.  were 
doubtless  the  initials  of  the  one  to  whose  memory  the  stone  was  set  op. 
The  cross  denoted  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  inverted  U  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stone 
was  carved  on  the  spot  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  may  have  been  one  of  several  French 
or  Spanish  adventurers  that  found  their  way  hither  from  Florida,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1502.  They  were  amused  and  excited  by  stories  of  a  lake  far  in  the  north, 
whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peril  every  thing 
in  searching  it  out.  De  Soto's  historian  speaks,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  commander  in  the  interior  of  America,  of  extreme  cold  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Sagueckama,  It  is  supposed  that  this  name  and  Susquehanna  are  synonymous  ap- 
pellations for  the  country  in  Central  New  York,  and  that  the  silver-bottomed  lake  was  the 
Onondaga,  the  flakes  and  crystals  of  salt  which  cover  its  bottom  giving  it  the  appearanoe 
of  silver." 

*  See  extracts  from  a  MS.  history  of  Onondaga  coontyi  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Syraease,  quoted  ia  the 
Historical  Collections  of  New  York,  p.  398. 

'  Dewitt  Clinton's  Memoir  an  the  JintiquiUet  of  Weitem  New  York. 

'  See  Clinton's  Memoir^  kc. ;  also,  Sandford's  Jiboriginetj  note  on  page  114.  The  erystalf  of  ah  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  salt  springs  flow,  were,  like  the  scales  of  mica  discovered  on  the  aastem 
coast  by  Gosnold  and  his  party,  mistaken  for  lamine  of  silver.     There  are  not  many  nh  springs  near  tbe 
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Th«  Uoluwt  Vallaj. 


We  have  alreftdjr  noticed  the  expedition  of  the  Fiencb,  under  FronteDaci  ai  ikr  u  the 
Onondaga  Valley.  From  that  time  nothing  but  Indian  feuda  disturbed  the  lepoH  that  rested 
Bpon  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  beautiful  country  ttrouiid,  until  busiacH  enterprise  within  the 
present  century  began  its  warfare  upon  the  foresls  and  the  rich  sail. 

I  arrived  at  Rome,  upon  the  Mohawk,  toward  noon.  It  is  a  plesunt  village,  and  ttandt 
npon  the  aite  of  old  Fort  St&nwix,  on  the  weetein  verge  of  the  historical  ground  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  Here  waa  the  outpost  of  active  operations  in  this  direction,  and  here  was  en- 
acted one  of  the  moat  desperate  defensen  of  a  fortress  that  occurred  during  our  struggle  for 
independence.  The  village,  in  its  rapid 
growth,  has  overspread  the  site  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, and  now  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  ro- 
maina,  except  a  large  elm-tree  by  the  house  of 
Alvah  Mudge,  Esq.,  which  stood  within  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Mudge 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  area  compre- 
hended within  the  fort,  and  the  portion  of 
the  rillage  teen  in  the  picture  covers  that 
area.  The  mason-work  in  the  foreground 
is  a  part  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Black  River 
Canal,  at  present  an  unproductive  work. 
The  large  bnilding  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  mansion  of  John  Striker,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Rome  Bank,  and  stands  near 
the  Bit«  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  whole  view  is  only  a  few  rodi  north- 
west of  the  Hohawk  River,  and  a  mile  east- 
ward of  Wood  Creek,  the  main  inlet  of 
Oneida  Lake.  Hers  was  a  portage  of  a 
mile,  and  the  only  inteimptioB  of  water  commnnioation  between  Schenectady  and  Oswego. 
Thia  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  in  1797. 

Fort  Stanwix  was  built  in  1768,  under  the  direetion  of  General  Stanwix,  after  the  defeat 
of  AberoiDDdMe  at  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  strong  square  fortification,  having  bomb-proof  bas- 
tioos,  a  glacis,  covered  way,  and  a  well-picketed  ditch  around  the  ramparts.  Ita  position 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Ho- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek,  and  was  a  key  to  communication  between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
I.ake  Ontario.  Other,  but  smaller,  fortifications  were  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Fort  New- 
port, on  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball,  about  half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  a  part  of  the 
military  works  there,  and  afibrded  not  only  a  strong  post  of  resistance  to  French  aggression 
in  that  direction,  but  alio  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Indian  trade.  The  works  cost  the 
Briti^  and  Colonial  government  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
yet  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  fort  and  its  outposts  were  in  ruins. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  theater  of  great  activ- 
ity, and  alt  through  the  eventful  3rears  of  the  contest  it  suffered  dreadfully  fix>ra  the  efiects 
of  partisan  warfare.  Every  rood  of  ground  was  trodden  by  hostile  parties,  and  for  seven 
ytmn  the  fierce  Indian,  and  the  ofltimes  more  ferocions  Tory,  kept  the  people  in  continual 
alarm,  spreading  death  and  desolation  over  that  fair  portion  of  our  land.  So  frequent  and 
■angoinary  were  the  stealthy  midnight  attacks  or  open  daylight  itmgglea,  that  Tryon  coun- 

■or&ce,  bat  nodet  the  manhet  that  mrnraDd  Onondaga  Lake,  and  beneath  Iha  lake  iUelf,  there  ■eemi  tu 
tie  B  Tmit  lall  lake,  and  (hafts  are  rankeo  from  the  mrfaoe  above  into  it.  The  iraler  or  brine  is  pamped 
op  bvm  these  absAs  or  wells,  and  vast  qnantiiiea  of  Mil  are  manaTacturcd  annnally  in  the  neigh boiiiaad  nT 
Syiaoose.     A  great  nnmber  of  man  find  rmploynient  there,  an!  tba  stale  derive*  a  baoUsome  levenoe  rroni 
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ty'  obtained  the  appropriate  appellation  of  "  the  daik  and  Uoody  ground,"  and,  hmg  after 

peace  blened  the  land,  ite  fimtta  were  travened  with  feai  and  diitmit.  Heie  waa  the  wat 
of  Sir  William  Jobown,*  agent  for  the  Britiah  gorem- 
ment  li^  ita  transaetiona  with  the  Biz  Natioiis.  H«  wai 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  lioentioni,  having  little  reapeet  for 
the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  ofaaerred  them  only  w  fiu 
a*  compliance  was  oondnoiTe  to  hia  penonal  interMt.  Bf 
preienta,  oonfonntty  in  drees  and  manners,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, he  obtained  almost  unbounded  ittSuence  over  the 
tribe*  of  the  valley,  and  at  bis  beck  a  tbonaand  armed  war 
rioTs  would  mab  to  the  field.  He  died  before  the  event* 
of  oar  Rerolntion  brought  his  vast  influence  over  the  In- 
(liaus  into  play,  in  active  measures  against  the  patriots. 
Yet  his  mantle  of  power  and  moral  away  fell,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  hia  son.  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  saeceeded  to 
his  title,  office,  and  estates.  The  latter,  his  cousin  Gnj 
Johnson,  ThayetidaTiegea  (Brant)  the  Mohawk  sachem, 
Daniel  Claui,  and  the  Butlers  were  the  leading  spirits  of  loy> 
alty  in  Tryon  county,  and  the  acton  and  abettoia  of  tcenea 
that  darken  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  our  noe. 
These  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  will 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  moat  prominent  local  events 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  or 
//  '^       Schuyler,uponthesiteofwhich,atRome,weatcstandi]Dg. 

^y       The  exetteiaeDt  of  the  Btamp  Act  reached  even  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  implftBted  there  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  were  eager  listeners  ivhile 

the  conflict  of  pewer  and  prineij^e  waa  going  on  upon  the  lea-board,  during  the  ten  years 
pteoBJlng  the  organization  of  the  Continental  army.^  The  meeting  of  the  genera] 
Continental  Coogrew  caused  opinions  to  take  a  definite  shape  and  expteawon,  and  in 

the  autumn  of  that  year  the  demarkation  lino  between  patriots  and  Lt^lists  waa  diftinetly 

drawn  among  the  people  of  this  inland  district. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  jnst  before  the  eeoond  Congress  assembled  at  Philaddphia,  at  a 

court  hotden  at  Johnstown,  the  Loyalists  made  a  demonstration  against  the  proceedings  of 


jMw^ 


oapfaew  of  Sir  Peter  ff 


'  TryoD  oannty  then  included  >]1  tbe  ooIdqUI  settlements  in  New  Tork  west  and  •oaAweit  oT  Sobaaee- 
tadf .  It  waa  taken  from  Altianjr  county  in  1TT2,  and  lumed  ia  hoDor  of  William  Trjon,  then  gonnor  of 
tlie  pTDTiooe.  The  came  was  chaiged  to  Montgomery  in  1TB4.  The  ooontj  bnildingi  wera  at  Trhaa 
town,  wbeie  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnsoe  (still  standing). 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  was  bora  in  Ireland,  abont  the  year  1714.  He  wa 
ren,  the  commodore  who  was  distinguisbed  in  the  attack  on  Lonisburgb, 
Cape  Bretoo,  1T45.  Sir  Peter  married  a  lady  (Miss  Watts)  in  New  York, 
purchased  large  tnuts  of  land  opoa  tbe  Mohawk,  end  aboat  1134  yotug 
Johnson  was  indaced  to  come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  his  uncle's 
abirs  in  that  qaarter.  He  learned  the  Indian  tangaage,  adopted  their 
manneia,  and,  by  fair  trade  and  conoilialorj  condnol,  won  their  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  hnilt  a  large  etone  mansion  co  the  Mobawk,  abont  three 
miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  wbera  he  resided  twenty  year*  pravious  lo  tbe 
erection  of  JohnMw  Hall  at  Johnstown.  It  was  fortifled,  and  was  oalled 
Fvrt  /ohtuon.  It  is  still  standing,  ■  sabatantial  specimen  of  the  domestic 
arcbJteotDre  of  that  period.  In  1755  he  commanded  a  force  intended  to 
iaTest  Crown  Point.  He  was  attaoked  by  Dieskaa  at  tbe  head  of  Lake 
(iBorge,  where  he  oame  00"  victorious.  For  Ibis  he  was  made  major  gen- 
eral and  a  knight.  He  commanded  tbe  assault  upon  Niagara,  alter  the 
death  or  Prideanx,  aad  was  suooessful  there.  He  was  neier  given  credit 
for  great  military  skill  or  personal  braTery,  and  was  more  expert  in  intrigoing  with  Indian  wmrriora,  bbj 
sending  tbem  to  tha  field,  tban  in  leading  disciplined  troop*  boldly  into  acltoa.  He  died  at  Juh—wi  Hall 
(Johnstown)  on  the  Utfa  of  Joly,  1774,  aged  60  yean. 
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tlie  NaAionml  Coaootl,  by  drawing  up  and  obtaining  itgnataret  to  a  declaration  disapproving 
of  the  acts  of  that  body  in  the  preceding  antnmn.  This  proceeding  of  the  Tories  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Whigs,  who  ooinpoeed  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whites  in  Tryon 
county.  Committees  were  appointed  and  public  meetings  were  called  in  every  district  in 
the  county.  The  first  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Veeder,  in  Caughnawaga/  where  pa- 
triotic speeches  were  made,  and  a  liberty  pole,  a  most  oflensive  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  Loy- 
alists, was  erected.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  Sir  John  Johnson,  accompanied  by  Col- 
on^ Clans,  Guy  Johnson,  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  a  large  number  of  their  retainers, 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  arrived  upon  the  ground  and  interrupted  the  proceedings. 

Guy  Johnson  mounted  a  high  stoop  near  the  old  church 
and  harangued  the  people.  He  expatiated  upon  the 
strength  of  the  king  and  government,  and  the  folly  of  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  crown.  He  had  not  a  concil- 
iatory word  for  the  people,  but  denounced  their  proceed- 
ings in  virulent  and  abusive  language,  so  irritating,  that 
Jacob  Sammons,  a  leader  among  the  Whigs,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  but  boldly  pronounced  the  speaker 
a  liar  and  a  villain.  Johnson  leaped  from  his  tribuAe  and 
seized  Sammons  by  the  throat ;  one  of  ^is  party  felled  the 
patriot  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a  loaded  whip-han- 
dle, and  then  bestrode  his  body.  When  Sammons  recov- 
ered from  the  momentary  stupor,  he  hurled  the  fellow  from 
him,  and,  springing  upon  his  feet,  stripped  off  his  coat  and 
fi^n\Mf^  '  prepared  to  fight,  when  he  was  again  knocked  down.    Most 

^     ^        ,  of  his  Whig  friends  had  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  was  carried 

to  his  father's  house,  *<  bearing  upon  his  body  the  first  scars 
of  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  the  county  of  Tryon.'" 

A  spirited  Whig  meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories  at  Johnstown  was  strongly  condemned ;  but  in  the  Palatine  district  and  other 
placet  the  threats  and  the  known  strength  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends  intimidated  the 
Whigs  for  a  while. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Johnson  fortified  the  baronial  hall  by  planting  swivels  around 
it.  He  paraded  the  militia,  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown,  and  were  Roman  Catholics),  and  by  similar  acts,  hostile  to  the  popular  move- 
ment, the  suspicions  of  the  Whigs  were  confirmed  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  suppression 
of  all  patriot  demonstrations  in  the  county,  and  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  join  the  enemies 

'  Canghnawiga  is  the  anoient  name  of  the  Indian  Tillage  that  stood  a  little  eastward  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Fonda.  Its  name  signifies  cofim^  and  was  given  to  the  place  in  consequence  of  there  being  in  the 
Mohawk,  opposite  the  village,  a  black  stone  (still  to  be  seen)  resembling  a  coffin,  and  projecting  above  the 
snrfaee  at  low  water. — ISiiorieal  ColUctiom  of  New  York,  p.  281. 

*  This  old  charoh,  now  (1848)  known  as  the  Fcmda  jtcademy,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Doaw 
Van  Olinda,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  court-house,  in  the  village  of  Fonda.  It  is  a  stone  edifice,  and 
was  erected  in  1763  by  voluntary  contributions.  Sir  William  Johnson  contributed  liberally.  Its  first  pas- 
tor was  Thomas  Romayne,  who  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Abraham  Van  Horn,  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 

of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  from  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
remained  its  pastor  until  1840.  During  his  ministry  he  united^  in  marriage  1500  couples.  The  church 
without  a  bell  until  the  confiscated  property  of  Sir  John  Johnson  was  sold  in  the  Revolution,  when  the 
of  his  father  was  purchased  and  hung  in  the  steeple.  The  bell  weighs  a  little  more  than  one 
kadred  pounds,  and  bears  the  following  inscription :  *'  S.  R.  William  Jobnsori,  baronet,  1774.  Made  by 
MiDer  and  Roes,  in  Elis.  Town.'' — Simnu'B  SehoKarie  ComUy^  ko. 

Over  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone  tablet,  with  this  inscription  in  Dutch :  "  Komt  laett  ons  op  gaen 
toe  den  Bergh  des  Heeren,  to  den  huyse  des  godes  Jacobs,  op  dat  by  ons  leere  van  syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy 
waadel  in  syne  paden."  EnglUh,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord ;  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  53. 
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AaemptodRcBonlorUr.KlrUud.        Hoidla  UoreiDaBtloftlw  Jobotoo*.         iDdiwCanKlU.        Bar.  Smaal  KkUod. 

of  liberty  as  loati  u  actual  hosttlitiei  ahoold  commsDce.'  Another  circumctaiioe  confiimed 
these  tiupieioni.  Brant  was  the  aecretaiy  of  Colonel  Gay  Johnson,  the  aaperintendent  of 
Indian  afiairs  ader  the  death  of  Sir  William,  and  hia  activity  in  visiting  the  tribes  and  bold' 
ing  secret  conferences  with  the  sacheaiH  was  unceasing.  Suddenly  his  fonner  friendly  intet- 
course  with  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  faithful  Christian  missionary,  was  broken  off  in  1774,  and, 
at  Brant's  instigation,  an  Oneida  chief  preferred  charges  against  the  pions  minister  to  Gay 
Johnson,  and  aaked  for  his  removal.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  Whig,* 
and  this  movement  of  the  wily  sachem  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  But  the  Oneida  natitn 
rallied  in  support  of  the  minister,  and  bia  removal  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1775  the  Johnsons  were  very  active  in  winning  the  Six  Natiotu 
from  their  promises  of  neutrality  in  the  coming  contest.'     A  council  of  the  Mohawks  was 
held  at  Guy  Park  in  May, 


which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  Albany  and 
the  Tryon  county  Committees. 
Little  AbrahaTn,  brother  of  the 
famous  Hendrick  who  was  kill- 
ed near  Lake  George,  was  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  their  best  speaker  on  the  oc- 
casion. Guy  Johnson,  the  In- 
dian agent,  was  in  attenda 


at  the  council,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  pat- 
ties. The  delegates,  cognizant 
of  the  dissfTectioa  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Indians,  could  not  rely 
upon  their  present  promises ; 
and  Guy  Johnson,  alarmed  by 
the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  by  intimations 
which  he  had  received  that  fait 
person  was  in  danger  of  Eeizure 


by  order  of  the  General  Congress,  broke  up  the  council  abruptly,  and  immediately  directed 
the  assembling  of  another  at  the  Upper  Castle,  on  the  German  Flats,  whither  himself  and 
family,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  Mohawks,  at  once  repaired.  But  this  council  wu 
not  held,  and  Johnson,  with  his  family  and  the  Indians,  pushed  on  to  Fort  Stanwix.  His 
sojourn  there  was  brief,  and  he  moved  on  to  Ontario,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  civilizatitHi. 
Brant  and  the  Butlers  attended  him.  and  there  &  large  council  -was  held,  composed  chiefly 
of  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 

Thus  far  no  positive  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed  by  Guy  Johnson  and  bia  friendt, 
yet  his  design  to  alienate  the  Indians  and  prepare  them  for  war  upon  the  patriots  was  nn- 
doubted.  His  hasty  departure  with  his  family  to  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  a.  Urge 
train  of  Mohawk  warriors,  and  the  holding  a  grand  council  in  the  midst  of  the  fieroe  Cayn- 

'  See  letter  oT  the  PslatiM  Committee  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albuiy,  d*ted  May  1  Slh,  1 775. 

*  Samuel  Kirkland  was  son  of  the  pious  miniater,  Daniel  Eiriiland,  of  Norwich,  Coanecticat.  He  leanwd 
the  lantcnage  of  tbe  Mohawks,  was  ordaimd  ■  miuionaiy  to  the  Indians  at  LebaDoo  in  1766,  and  remmed 
his  wifa  to  the  Oneida  Castle  in  1769.  The  next  spring  he  remored  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Genenl 
Herkimer,  near  Little  Falls,  where  his  twin  children  were  bom,  one  of  wboa  was  tbe  late  Dr.  yirH**^, 
president  of  Harrard  College.  The  very  air  of  Norwich  seemed  to  give  the  vitality  of  freedom  to  its  sons, 
and  Mr.  Kirklaod  early  imbibed  those  palriotio  principles  which  dislingeished  him  throagb  life.  His  ■^ 
tacbmenl  to  the  repabllcan  cause  was  well  known,  and,  alter  tbe  battles  of  Lexington  and  Coooonl,  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massacbusetls,  desiroos  of  securing  either  the  friendship  or  nentrelily  of  tbe  Six  Na- 
tions, sent  a  letter  to  him  incloiing  an  address  to  the  Indians,  and  requesting  him  to  use  bis  ioQueoce  is 
obtaining  the  ends  in  view,  Mr.  Kirkland  succeeded  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the  OneidoB  to  tbi 
patriot  cause,  and  continued  his  religious  labors  among  them  during  the  war,  when  (he  other  tribes,  Ihroogli 
the  inSuence  of  Brant  and  the  Johnsons,  bud  taken  np  arms  for  the  king.  He  officiated  oi  chaplain  to  lbs 
American  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  his  labors,  and  accompanied  Snlliran  in  his  expedition  la  1779.  Tlw 
stale  of  New  York,  in  oonsideration  of  his  paliiotia  services,  gave  him  tbe  lands  of  the  "  Kirkland  patent," 
in  tbe  town  of  Kirkland.  After  40  yean'  service  for  bis  God  and  country,  he  fell  asleep  at  Paris,  Ooevlt 
coanty,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  in  the  6Tlh  year  of  bis  age. 

'  General  Schuyler  had  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Sti  Nations  daring  the  prenooj  sis- 
ter, and,  setting  before  tbeis  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  that  had  led  to  hostile  movements,  received  fnsn 
them  solemn  promises  that  Ibey  would  remain  neutral. 

*  This  was  the  reeidenca  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  is  still  standing,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  sbml 
a  mile  fnom  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  coanty.  It  is  substantially  bnilt  of  stone,  aiid  ma} 
stand  a  ceniory  yet.    Embowered  in  trees,  it  is  a  beantiful  snininM'  residence. 
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Alarm  of  the  People  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Sir  J(^  JohnioD  and  Highlandera.  Orden  to  General  Sehayler. 

gu  and  Senecas,  greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  the  lower  yalley,'  inasmuch  as  his.  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  he  wrote  from  the  council-  jq^.  g^ 
room  in  the  wilderness,  glowed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty.  It  was,  moreover,  posi-  ^"^^ 
tively  asserted  that  he  was  collecting  a  laige  hody  of  savages  on  that  remote  frontier,  to  fall 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  of  militia,  remained  at  Johnson  Hall, 
then  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists.  The  alarmed  patriots  appealed 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany  for  protection,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Guy  Johnson,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  valley,  but 
went  to  Oswego,  where  he  called  another  council,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  chie&  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was. Brant,  departed  for  Canada; 
ile  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Fred- 
eiic  Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.*  These  were  the  Indians  who  appeared  against 
the  Americans  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  who,  in  connection  with  some  Caughnawa- 
gas,  made  the  terrible  massacre  of  Major  Sherburne's  corps  at  the  Cedars  in  the  following 
■pring,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

These  movements  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  the  strengthening  of  Johnson  Hall, 
the  military  organization  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity,  the  increasing  alienation 
of  the  Indians,  the  boldness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  continual  alarm  of  the  people  of  Tryon 
county,  caused  the  General  Congress,  in  December,  1775,  to  take  active  measures  in  that 
direction.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country,  were  ardent  Whigs ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  retainers  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  eqmposed  the  bulk  of  the  Toiy  population, 
except  a  few  desperate  men  who  looked  for  plunder  and  reward.  Had  these  alone  been  in- 
imical to  the  patriots,  there  would  have  been  little  alarm ;  but  the  country  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Whigs,  through  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  ally,  Joseph  Brant.  It  was  also  repohed  that  mil- 
itary stores  were  collected  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  that  three  hundred  Indians  were  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  whites  when  Sir  John  Johnson  should  give  the  signal.  Congress,  therefore, 
ordered  General  Schuyler  (who  had  returned  to  Albany  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  account 
of  ill  health)  to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  proper  to  seize  the  military  stores,  to 
apprehend  the  Tory  leaders,  and  to  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants.  He  had  no  troops  at  com- 
mand, but,  aided  by  the  Albany  Committee  of  Safety,  he  soon  mustered  seven  hundred  men 
and  marched  to  Schenectady.  The  Mohawks  of  Uie  <*  Lower  Castle"  (near  Amsterdam), 
with  Little  Abraham  at  their  head,  had  not  been  seduced  by  Brant  and  Johnson,  but  kept 
to  their  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  preserve  their  good-will,  Schuyler  sent  to  them  a 
messenger  (Mr.  Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  then  residing  at  Albany)  with  a    j^^rj  is, 
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belt,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.     They  were  not  pleased  with        ^^^ 

the  idea  of  invasion,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  general  to  persuade  him  to  desist.     He 

conferred  with  them  at  Schenectady,  satisfied  them  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  necessity 

of  the  movement,  and  then  marched  on  as  far  as  Guy  Park.     He  dispatched  a 

letter  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting  a  personal  interview  with 

him.     They  met  at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  General  Schuyler  proposed  terms  by 

^  On  the  11th  of  Jaly,  Colonel  Herkimer  wrote  from  Canajoharie  to  the  Palatine  Committee,  that  be  had 
received  credible  intelligence  that  rooming  that  Johnson  was  ready  to  march  back  npon  the  settlement  with 
a  body  of  800  or  900  Indians,  and  that  bis  point  of  attack  would  be  jnst  below  the  Little  Falls.  This  in- 
telligence proved  to  be  untrue. 

*  British  historians  assert  that  General  Carleton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  savages  against 
the  Americans.  Mr.  Stone,  in  bis  Life  of  Brant,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  that  chief,  wherein  the  reverse 
is  aseerted.  The  Britbh  commanders  never  failed  to  employ  Indians  in  warfare,  when  their  services  could 
be  obtained.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  doubtless  revolted  when  coalescing  with  the  savages  of  the  forest 
io  butcher  their  brethren,  but  with  them  principU  too  often  yielded  to  txpedteney  in  that  unrighteoos 
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which  the  matter  might  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  He  demanded  the  immediate  mi^ 
render  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  the  possession  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him 
of  all  the  arms  and  military  accouterments  held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir  John's 
parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause.  Sir  John  asked  twenty-fonr  honrs 
for  consideration.  His  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Schuyler  marched  oo  to 
*°"^  Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of  Johnstown.  The  militia  had  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  his  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  Sir  John, 
alarmed,  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  the  next  day  that  offi.* 
oer  proceeded  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  surrendered  by 
the  baronet.  About  three  hundred  Scotchmen  also  deUvered  up  their  arms.  Colonel  (aft- 
erward General)  Herkimer  was  empowered  to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  Tories,  and 
General  Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

It  soon  ailerward  became  evident  that  what  Sir  John  had  promised  when  constrained  by 
fear  would  not  be  performed  when  the  cause  of  that  fear  was  removed.  He  violated  his 
parole  of  honor,  and  the  Highlanders  began^to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs.  Congress  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  Johnson  his  liberty,  and  directed  Sehuykc 
to  seize  his  person,  and  to  proceed  yigorously  against  the  Highlanders  in  his  interest.  Col« 
onel  Dayton  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
May  he  proceeded  to  Johnstown.  The  baronet  had  friends  among  the  Loyalists  in 
Albany,  by  whom  he  was  timely  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  His  most  valuable 
articles  were  put  in  an  iron  chest  and  buried  in  his  garden*  when  he  heard  of  Dayton's  ap> 
proach,  and,  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled  to 
the  woods  by  the  way  of  the  Sacandaga,  where  it  is  supposed  they  were  met  by  Indians  sent 
from  Canada  to  escort  them  thither.*  Amid  perils  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  they  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
aAer  nineteen  days'  wanderings,  arrived  at  Montreal.  Sir  John  was  immediately  oommis- 
sioned  a  colonel  in  the  British  service,  raised  two  battalions  of  Loyalists  called  the  Johnson. 
Greens,  and  became  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Americans  that 
appeared  during  the  war.  He  ailerward,  as  we  shall  observe,  scourged  the  Mohawk  Valley 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  among  the  frontier  settlementa  even  ao 
far  south  as  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

After  the  flight  of  Johnson  and  the  Tories,  Tryon  county  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  repose, 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  1776  and  the  winter  of  1777. 
Yet  the  people  did  not  relax  their  vigilance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received 
by  them  with  great  joy,  but  they  clearly  perceived  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  support 
that  declaration.  Congress,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  defending  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  frontiers  of  New  Tork  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  their  savage  allies.  The 
fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
ordered  to  repair  and  strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  ruins,  and  to  erect  other  fortifi- 
cations, if  necessary,  along  the  Mohawk  River.     Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  vrith  the  duty 

^  Sir  J  oho  had  a  faithful  black  slave,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  burying  his  iron  ohest.  C<4oiiel 
Vdkert  Veeder  bought  the  slave  when  Johnson  Hall  was  sold,  but  he  would  never  tell  where  the  treason 
was  concealed.  Sir  John  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  recovered  his  slave,  and  by  his  directaoos 
found  the  iron  chest.— 5tmfM. 

'  This  is  inferred  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Brant^s  speeches,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stone,  as  follows :  ^  Wc 
then  went  in  a  body  to  a  town  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rescued  Sir  John  Johnson,  bringing  him 
fearlessly  through  the  streets."     Brant  and  Guy  Johnson  were  both  in  England  at  that  time. 

Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  her  husband.  Among  the  articles  left  in  Johnson  Hall  was  the  family  Bible  of  Sir  Wil£iB. 
When  the  confiscated  property  was  sold,  the  Bible  was  bought  by  John  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  Lie»> 
tenant-governor  of  New  York.  Perceiving  that  it  contained  the  family  record  of  the  Johnsons,  Mr.  Tayior 
wrote  to  Sir  John,  oflering  its  restoration.  A  rude  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Bible.  *'  1  have  oone  Car 
Sir  William's  Bible.'*  he  said,  "  and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost."  The  man  was  asked  what 
message  Sir  John  had  sent.  He  replied,  "  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book." — Sicm^B  Lift  of  BramL 
ii..  145. 
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Ecpiln  of  Fort  SlMwis.     Brut  al  Oghkwag*.     Hit  hoitUo  Morements.     E^yditiom  of  Heridmer  and  of  C<^iiel  Hnrper. 

of  repairing  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assiatanoo  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  but  he  seema  to 
have  made  little  progress,  for  it  was  not  complete  when,  in  the  samroer  of  the  next  » 
year,  it  was  invested  by  St.  Leger.     He  named. the  new  fortress  Fort  Schuyler,  in 
honor  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  by  that  appellation  it 
was  known  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.' 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Brant  came  from  Canada,  and  appeared  among  the 
Mohawks  at  Oghkwaga,'  or  Oquaca,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors.  He  had  not  yet  com* 
mitted  any  act  of  hostility  within  the  borders  of  New  York,  nor  was  his  presence  at  the  Cedars 
known  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Yet  none  doubted  his  hostile  intentions,  and  his  presence 
gaTc  much  uneasiness  to  the  patriots,  while  the  Tories  became  bolder  and  more  insolent. 
In  June  his  intentions  became  more  manifest,  when  he  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Oghkwaga  to  UnadiUa,  with  about  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  J<Anstone,  of  the  **  Johnstone  Settlement"  He  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  procure  food  for  his  fiunished  people,  and  gave  the  whites  to  understand  that,  if  provisions 
were  not  furnished,  the  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Mr.  Johnstone  sounded  Brant 
concerning  his  future  intentions,  and  the  chief,  without  reserve,  told  him  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  break  it.  The  people  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  the  marauders,  not  satisfied,  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Am  soon  as  the  Indians  had  departed,  not  feeling  safe  in  their  remote  settlement,  the  whites 
abandoned  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Cherry  Valley.  Some  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Una- 
diUa fled  to  the  German  Flats,  and  others  to  Esopus  and  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Am  the  Indian  forces  were  constantly  augmenting  at  Ojghkwaga,  it  was  determined  by 
General  Schuyler  and  his  officers,  in  council,  that  Herkimer  (now  a  brigadier)  should  repair 
thither  and  obtain  an  interview  with  Brant  Herkimer  took  with  him  three  hundred  Tryoa 
county  militia,  and  invited  Brant  to  meet  him  at  UnadiUa.  This  the  chief  agreed  to.  In 
the  mean  whUe,  Colonel  Van  Schaick  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  far  as 
Cherry  VaUey,  and  General  Schuyler  held  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  UnadiUa  if  his 
pfesence  should  be  needed.  These  precautions  seemed  necessary,  for  they  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  disposition  of  Brant. 

It  was  a  week  after  Herkimer  arrived  at  UnadiUa  before  Brant  made  his  appearance. 
He  came  accompanied  by  five  hundred  warriors.  He  dispatched  a  runner  to  Herkimer  to 
inquire  the  object  of  his  visit'     Herkimer  replied  that  he  came  to  see  and  converse  with 

'  Tkis  change  in  the  name  of  the  fort,  from  Stinwix  to  Schujler,  prodaced  some  conTosioa,  for  there  wu 
already  so  oU  fort  at  Utica  called  Fort  Schvyler,  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Peter  Sobuyler,  a  com* 
flsnader  of  pforineial  troops  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  Toward  the  dose  of  the  winter  of  1777  a  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  held  at  Oghkwaga.  The 
ProriDcial  Congress  of  New  York  dispatched  thither  Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  to  ascertain 
their  intentions.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of  Febraary,  and  was  well  received  hy  the  Indians.  They  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  afflicted  Tryon  coonty,  and  gave  every  asmranoe  of  their  paeifie 
dasposttioos.  Colonel  Harper  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  feast  by  roasting  an  ox.  It  was  afterward 
disoovered  that  all  their  friendship  was  feigned ;  their  professions  of  peaoefol  intentions  were  gross  hypoc- 
ray.  A  few  weeks  subsequently,  while  taking  a  circuit  alone  through  the  woods  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Harper  met  some  Indians,  who  exchanged  salutations  with  him.  He  recognized  one  of 
ikem  «s  Peter,' an  Indian  whom  he  had  seen  at  Oghkwaga,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  His  great-ooat 
euvejed  hie  miiform,  and  he  feigning  to  be  a  Tory,  they  told  him  they  were  on  their  way  to  out  off  the 
Johnstoae  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  the  SilMiuehaona,  near  Unadilla.  Colonel  Harper  hastened  back 
to  Harperafteld,  collected  fifteen  stout  and  brave  men,  and  with  them  gave  chase  to  the  marauders.  In  the 
course  of  4he  flawing  night  they  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Charlotte  River.  It  was  almost 
daylight  when  their  waning  fires  were  discovered.  The  savages  were  in  a  profound  slumber.  Their  anna 
were  stlently  removed,  and  then  each  man  of  Harper^s  party,  selecting  his  victim,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
belbre  he  was  feiriy  awake  the  savage  found  himself  fast  bound  with  cords  which  the  whites  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a  bolder  achievement  than  if  the  red  men  had  been  killed,  and  nobler  because  bloodless. 
Wbeo  the  day  davraed,  and  the  Indians  saw  their  captors,  Peter  exclaimed,  **  Ugh  I  Colonel  Harper ! 
Why  didn*t  I  know  yon  yesterday  ?**  They  vrere  taken  to  Albany  and  surreiMlered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

*  The  real  object  of  the  ooDference  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 
•sar  neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  the  former  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  persuade  the  chief  to  join 
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lib  brother,  Captain  Brant.  "  And  all  these  men  wish  to  converse  with  the  chief  too  ?'* 
asked  the  quick-witted  messenger.  He  returned  to  Brant  and  communicated  the  reply. 
The  parties  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  assemblage  made 
an  imposing  display.  By  mutual  agreement,  their  arms  were  to  be  leH;  in  their  respective 
encampments.  The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Brant  and  about  forty  warriors  appeared 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  distant  wood,  and  the  parties  met  in  an  open  field.  A  circle  was  form- 
ed, and  the  two  commanders,  with  attendants,  entered  it  for  conference.  After  exchanging 
a  few  words.  Brant  asked  Herkimer  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  made  the  same  reply  as  to 
the  messenger.  «  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit  too  ?"  said  the  chief  "  All 
want  to  see  the  poor  Indians.  It  is  very  kind,*'  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled  with  a  sar- 
castic smile.  After  a  while  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  finally  the  chief,  being 
pressed  by  direct  questions  concerning  his  intentions,  firmly  replied,  "  That  the  Indians  were 
in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge  ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  follow- 
ers had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sovereign  ;  that,  although  the  Boston  people 
were  resolute,  the  king  would  humble  them  ;  that  General  Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  Uie 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  able  to  afiS>rd  the 
smallest  article  of  clothing ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the 
white  people  when  they  were  all  united,  and,  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were 
not  frightened."  He  also  told  General  Herkimer  that  a  war-path  had  been  opened  across 
the  country  to  Esopus,  for  the  Tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  join  them.  The  conference 
ended  then,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  respective  forces 
to  remain  encamped  as  they  were.' 

During  the  conference,  some  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Cox  greatly  irritated  the  sachem, 
and  on  his  signal  to  his  warriors,  who  were  near,  they  ran  to  their  encampment,  raised  the 
shrill  war-hoop,  and  returned  with  their  rifles.  In  the  mean  while  the  chief  became  paci- 
fied, and  the  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance.  Herkimer,  however,  fearful  that 
Brant's  pacific  appearance  might  be  feigned,  prepared  to  act  with  decision  on  the  following 
morning.  He  charged  an  active  young  soldier,  named  Wagner,  with  the  duty  of  shooting 
Brant,  if  any  hostile  movement  should  appear  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Wagner  was  to  se- 
lect two  assistants,  who  were  to  shoot  the  two  attendants  of  Brant  at  the  same  time.  He 
chose  Abraham  and  George^  Herkimer,  nephews  of  the  general,  and  the  three  stood  by  the 
side  of  Herkimer  the  next  morning.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  services,  and,  haply, 
uo  blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  mistaken  Herkimer's  precau- 
tion, in  this  instance,  for  premeditated  perfidy,  and  says  that,  had  the  intent  been  perpetra- 
ted, the  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  provincials  would  have  been  such  that  "  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  it  away."  Mr.  Wagner  was  yet  living  at  Fort 
Plain  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848,  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  the 
arrangement  was  only  a  precautionary  one,  for  which  Herkimer  deserved  praise.  Mr.  Stone 
gives  his  version  upon  "  the  written  authority  of  Joseph  Wagner  himself"  Simms  has  de- 
clared, in  -his  "  History  of  Schoharie  County,"  and  repeated  in  conversation  with  myself, 
that  Wagner  told  him  he  never  furnished  a  MS.  account  of  the  afiair  to  any  one.  Here  k 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  the  honorable  character  of  General  Herkimer  forbids  the 
idea  of  his  having  meditated  the  least  perfidy. 

Agadh  they  met,  and  the  haughty  chief — ^haughty  because  conscious  of  strength— -as  he 
entered  the  circle,  addressed  General  Herkimer,  and  said,  "  I  have  five  hundred  warriors 
with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  power,  but,  as  we  have  been  friends 
and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you."  He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  all  his 
warriors,  painted  in  the  hideous  colors  that  distinguished  them  when  going  into  battle,  bunt 

the  patriots,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neutral.     It  is  also  supposed  that  he  went  to  demand  restitution  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  which  the  savages  had  plundered  the  Johnstone  and  Unadilla  settlements. 
^  Campbell's  jinnaU  of  Tryon  County. 
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from  the  Burrounding  forest,  gave  the  war-hoop,  and  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  air.  Brant 
oooUy  advised  the  general  to  go  hack  to  his  house,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  on  the  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day  return  the  compliment,  and  then  turned  proudly 
upon  his  heel  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  forest.  « It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  remarkahly  clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war-hoop  had  scarcely  died 
away  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail,  in  aftertimes,  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem,  of  those  bloody  mas- 
sacres with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  subsequently  visited  the  inhabitants  of 
this  unfortunate  frontier.'*' 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  Brant  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
joined  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  collecting  a  large  body  of  To- 
ries and  refugees  at  Oswego,'  preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  set* 
tlements.  There  Guy  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Indian  Department  sum- 
moned a  grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  invited  to  assemble  <*  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  a  BoBtonian"-*4n  other  words,  to  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  of  alliance  against  the  patriots,  whom  the  savages  denominated  Bostonians,  for 
the  reason  that  Boston  was  the  focus  of  the  rebellion.  There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
at  the  council,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sachems  adhered  faithfully  to  their  covenant  of  neu- 
trality made  with  General  Schuyler,  until  the  appeals  of  the  British  commissioners  to  their 
avarice  overcame  their  sense  of  honor.  The  commissioners  represented  the  people  of  the 
king  to  be  numerous  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  rich  in  every  possession,  while  those  of  the  col- 
onies were  exhibited  as  few  and  poor ;  that  the  armies  of  the  king  would  soon  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  make  them  still  weaker  and  poorer ;  that  the  rum  of  the  king  was  as  abundant 
as  Lake  Ontario ;  and  that  if  the  Indians  would  become  his  allies  during  the  war,  they 
should  never  want  for  goods  or  money.  Tawdry  articles,  such  as  scarlet  clothes,  beads,  and 
trinkets,  were  then  displayed  and  presented  to  the  Indians,  which  pleased  them  greatly,  and 
they  concluded  an  alliance  by  binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  patriots, 
and  to  continue  their  warfare  until  the  latter  were  subdued.  To  each  Indian  were  then  pre- 
sented a  brass  kettle,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  a  piece  of  gold, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  promise  of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  he  should  bring  in.* 
Thayendanegea  (Brant)  was  thenceforth  the  acknowledged  grand  sachem  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  terrible  career  in  the  midst  of  our  border  settlements.' 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  most  important  events  that  took  place  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  districts  prior  to  the  attack  of  St.  Leger  upon  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler 
(as  it  will  hereafter  be  called),  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  there,  before  Brant 
and  his  more  savage  white  associates  brightened  the  tomahawk  and  musket,  and  bared  the 
knife,  in  avowed  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Volumes  might  be,  and,  indeed,  have 
been,  written  in  giving  details  of  the  stirring  events  in  Tryon  county  during  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle.*  To  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  local  particulars,  while  we  consider  trans- 
actions there  of  more  prominent  and  general  interest. 


>  Cunpbell^t  jinnaU  of  Tryon  County. 

*  See  Lift  of  Mary  Jemuon.  This  pamphlet  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  by  James  D.  Bemis, 
of  Canaodaigua,  New  York.  She  was  taken  a  captive  near  Fort  Doquesne  (now  Pittsbnrgb)  when  a  ohildi 
and  was  reared  among  the  Indians.  She  married  a  chief,  and  became  an  Indian  in  every  particular,  except 
birth.  At  the  coancil  here  spoken  of  she  was  present  with  her  husband.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  age 
ai  89.  She  says  that  the  brass  kettles  mentioned  in  the  text  were  in  use  among  the  Seneca  Indians  as  late 
as  1823,  when  her  narrative  was  printed. 

'  Soon  after  Brant  joined  the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga,  he  made  a  hostile  movement  against  the  settlement 
of  Cherry  Valley.  He  hovered  around  that  hamlet  for  some  days,  but  did  not  attack  it.  Of  this  a  detail- 
ed aeooont  will  be  given  hereafter. 

*  The  most  voluminous  are  Campbeirs  jSnnaU  of  Dryon  Conn/y,  Stone's  Lift  of  Brani^  and  Simms's 
Comnty  and  Border  Wart  of  New  York. 
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"  A  aoreun  I  'lis  but  the  panther's — oaQgbt 

BrediB  the  calm  lUDshine  ihere  ; 
A  thicket  ilin  1  a  deer  has  sought 

From  sight  a  closer  lair ; 
Again  upon  the  gns*  the;  droop, 
Then  buriu  tbe  vell-knowa  whoop  od  irboop, 

Shrill,  deafening  on  the  air, 
And  onward  froin  their  ambush  deep. 
Like  wolves,  the  lavage  warrion  leap." 

E  are  now  upon  &a  Indian  battle-ground,  in  the  bowm  of  the  deep  forat, 
where  the  ounning  and  ferocity  of  the  lavage  had  free  exerciw  in  the  pan- 
thei-like  maneuven  of  the  ambuscade,  and  the  unreHtrained  use  of  the 
hatchet  and  knife.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  red  warrion  subordinate, 
and  comparatively  ineflective  in  the  conflicts  we  have  considered,  except 
in  the  battle  at  Lake  George  and  in  the  massacre  at  the  Cedar*.  We 
have  seen  their  method  of  warfare  wholly  subverted  by  European  tactic*, 
and  their  fiery  courage  c 


trolled  by  a  policy  unknown 
in  their  stnguinary  battles, 
unsuitad  to  their  martial  training,  and  unsatis- 
factory to  their  fierce  natures  when  aroused  by 
the  flow  of  blood.  But  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  which  we  are  about  to  chronicle,  and 
particularly  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  operations  of  that  siege, 
the  Indians,  commanded  by  Brant,  the  mott 
■ubtle  and  accomphsbed  war  chief  of  his  time, 
formed  the  strong  right  arm  of  St.  Leger,  and 
were  left  free  to  fight  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  race. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  Colonel  Peter  Gan- 
levoort'  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  held  that  post  in  the  sunmier  of 
that  year,  when  Burgoyne  was  making  his  vic- 
torious maroh  toward  Albany  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  successfiil  progress  of  the 
British  commander  greatly  alarmed  the  people 
of  the  north,  and  those  of  Tryon  county  were 
particularly  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  de- 


'  Peter  Gaiuevaort  was  born  in  Albaaj,  Julj  17th,  1749.  He  aooompanied  Mootgomary  ioio  Cana^  ia 
1775,  with  the  rank  of  nu^or,  and  ihe  next  fear  he  was  appointed  a  ocjooel  in  the  New  Yorfc  liaa,  wfaiek 
oommissioD  he  beld  wben  be  defended  Fort  Schuyler  against  St.  Leger.  Far  bis  galUM  daleoaa  of  ibal 
post  be  received  the  Ibank*  of  Congress,  and  in  1781  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  geoenl  by  (be 
state  of  New  York.  After  Ibe  war  be  was  for  man;  yean  a  militsij  agent.  He  beld  seranl  offioea  d 
tmsl,  and  was  alwafB  esteemed  for  bis  bravery  and  judgment  as  a  soMier,  and  hr  Us  Bdelily,  inuUiceBca. 
and  probity  as  a  ciliMn.     He  died  July  2d,  1612,  aged  62  years. 
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went  upon  them  ftom  Oawq:o  might  be  expected.  As  eaily  as  June,  a  man  irom  Canada, 
tTTMted  ai  a  sp]r,  had  dieclowd  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  British  troopa,  Canadiana  and 
Indians,  wai  to  penetrate  the  country  by  way  of  Oiwego  and  the  Mohawk,  to  join  Burpiyne 
when  he  should  reach  Alhany.  This  intelligence  was  soon  after  eoafirmed  by  Thomas  Spen- 
cer, a  friendly  Oneida  half-breed  uchem,  who  waa  sent  to  Canada  a  secret  emissary  for  ia- 
fcrmation.  He  was  present  at  a  council  where  Colonel  Ctaos,'  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
Johnaon,  presided,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  general  plans  of  Buigoyne. 
The  Oneida  further  informed  the  inhabitants  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Claus,  with 
that  families,  were  then  at  Oswego  in  command  of  seven  hundred  Indians  and  four  hund- 
red regular  troops  ;  that  there  were  six  hundred  Tories  at  Oiwegatohie  (Ogdensbnrgh)  ready 
to  join  them  ;  and  that  Colonel  Johu  Butler  was  to  arrive  at  Oswego  on  the  1 4th  of  July, 
from  Niagara,  with  Tories  and  Indians. 

This  information,  instead  of  arousing  the  Whigs  of  the  Mohawlc  Valley  to  prompt  and  effi> 
eient  action,  seemed  to  paralyze  them  with  alarm.  The  timid  were  backward  in  preparing 
for  the  field,  and  the  wavering,  considering  the  patriot  cause  almost  hopeless,  became  Loy> 
slista,  or,  at  best,  passive  Whigs.  Fort  Schuyler  was  still  unfinished,  and  feebly  garrison- 
ed, and  certain  discomfiture  seemed  to  await  the  patriots  in  that  rc^on.  Colonel  Ganse- 
TDort,  however,  was  vigilant,  active,  and  hopeful.  He  wrote  spirited  letters  to  General 
Schuyler,  imploring  aid,  and  that  officer  as  urgently  laid  the  condition  of  Tryon  county  be- 
fore the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  and  also  the  General  Congress.  But  it  wbj 
then  too  Imte  to  expect  succor  from  a  distance,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  thrown  upon  their  own  fee- 
Ue  reaources  for  defense.  St.  Leger  and  his  Bangers,  with 
the  forces  of  Johnson,  Claus,  Butler,  and  Brant,  mentioned 
by  the  Oneida  chief,  were  already  in  motion,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  the  enemy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
eame  up  Oneida  Lake,  and  near  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  New* 
port  prepared  to  invest  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  were 
led  l^  Brant,  and  the  whole  beleaguering  force,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  march  at  Oswc^  Falls,  was  disposed  in  ad- 
mirable order  for  the  journey  through  the  forest  The  main 
body  was  led  by  the  Indians,  under  Brant,  in  five  columns, 
lour  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard. 
The  Indiaos  marched  in  single  file,  at  large  distances  apart. 
Between  the  five  columns  and  the  rear-guard  a  file  of  In- 
dians, ten  pace*  apart,  formed  a  line  of  communication.  The 
advanced  guard  was  one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  main 
odnmn,  which  was  disposed  in  Indian  file,  the  right  and  left 
flanks  covered  by  a  file  of  savages.  The  rear-guard  was 
fcrmed  of  regular  troops.  The  advanced  guard  was  oom- 
poaed  of  sixty  marksmen,  selected  from  the  corps  of  John* 
son's  Royal  Greens,  and  led  by  Captain  Watta,  a  brother- 

■  Dssiel  CUd*  nwmed  the  ilaogbter  of  Sir  WiDisni  Jotunon,  sad  was  a  man  of  ooiuidereble  infloenoe. 
Bml  entertained  tar  him  wntinieiiu  of  the  iiroogeM  persoosl  boMility,  altbaagh  both  were  enga^  in  the 
lUDS  umaat.  Hii  wife  died  in  Cuuda  in  160t,  and  Brant,  in  tha  nune  of  the  Fin  Nbiuhu,  made  a  ipeecb 
el  eoadolenee  oe  bar  death.  William  Clans,  deputy  mperintaDdant  of  lodian  aflairt,  was  hi*  aoo, — Saimt'i 
Liwtt  of  lii*  LofoHttt. 

*  Tlus  diagram,  represanting  the  onliT  of  mamb  oTlbe  beneging  ftiree,  is  aredneed  copy  of  an  angrav- 
tay  in  Sbmi't  Lift  of  Braiti.  The  original  drawing,  bBaotifallj  ookwed,  irai  foiiDd  in  the  writing-desk  of 
Ek.  Xif^et,  which  be  leR  behind  whan  he  fled  from  hi*  oanp  berore  Fort  Scbnyler.  The  rollowing  i*  an  ex- 
j».««i;na  of  the  diagram  :  a  a  o  a  a,  Atb  oolnmiw  of  Indian*  in  fniDt,  flanking  the  British  Baft ;  ^  advanoad 
liaafd ;  a,  line  of  rammaaioation  betveea  iha  advanced  guard  and  Indiui  oolamns;  ec,  dd,  tbi  left  and 
rifbt  vingi  of  the  eighth  and  tbirty-foartb  regiment*  (the  tbirljJbnrth  on  the  left  side) ;  (,  rear^oanl ; 
/f,  Indian*  oa  the  right  and  left  flank* ;  t  i,  line  of  oomi 
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in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Each  corps  was  likewise  famished  with  practiced  mariEamen 
at  short  intervals,  who  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  any  point  that  might 
be  attacked.  St.  Leger,  as  appears  from  his  private  diary,  was  mach  annoyed  on  the  way 
by  the  disposition  of  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency. 
They  were  averse  to  approaching  the  fort  in  a  body,  but  the  commander  finally  persuaded 
them  to  be  governed  by  his  directions,  which,  at  Oswego,  they  had  promised  to  obey,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  Lieutenant  Bird  and  Brant  commenced  the  investment  of  the  fort. 

The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In 
July,  Colonel  Marinus  WiUett,  an  active  and  judicious  officer,  had  joined  the  garrison  with 
his  regiment,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  Bird  commenced  the  investiture  of  the  fort,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mellon,  of  Colonel  Wesson's^  regiment,  arrived  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
two  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  With  this  timely  addition,  the  gar- 
rison had  sufficient  provision  for  six  weeks,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms.  But  for  their  cannon,  their  most  important  means  of  defense,  they  had  only  about 
four  hundred  rounds,  or  nine  cartridges  for  each  piece  a  day  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
garrison  was  also  loithout  a  flag  when  the  enemy  appeared,  but  their  pride  and  ingenuity 
soon  suppUed  one  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Shirts 
were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red,  and  the 
blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swartwout,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.'  Before  sunset  the  ourious  mo- 
saic-work standard,  as  precious  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  as  the  most  beautifully-wrought 
flag  of  silk  and  needle-work,  was  floating  over  one  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  3d,  Colonel  St.  Leger  arrived  before  the  fort  with  his  whole  force.  It  was  a  mot- 
ley collection  of  British  regulars,  a  few  Hessians  and  Canadians,  well-armed  Tories,  and 
troops  of  warriors  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas,  who  were 
faithful  to  their  agreement  to  remain  neutral.  St.  I^eger  dispatched  an  officer,  bearing  a 
flag,  to  the  fort,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  with  a  copy  of  a  pompous  manifesto  which  he 
had  sent  among  the  people,  conceived  very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  one  ivued  by  Burgojrne 
from  Crown  Point,  a  few  weeks  before.  He  magnified  the  power,  clemency,  and  justice  of 
the  king,  and  charged  the  General  Congress,  and  other  assemblies,  committees,  &c.,  with 
cruelty  in  the  form  of  "  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  persecution  and 
torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Romish  Church."  He  also  denounced  the 
patriot  civU  authorities  every  where  as  guilty  of  <<  the  pro&nation  of  religion,"  and  of  «  shock- 
ing proceedings"  of  almost  every  shade  of  darkness.  He  then  exhorted  the  people  who  were 
disposed  to  do  right,  to  remember  that  he  was  "  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  power  of 
health,  discipline,  and  valor,  determined  to  strike  when  necessary  and  anxious  to  spare  wbon 
possible,"  and  tempted  them  with  oflers  of  employment  if  they  would  join  his  standard,  se- 
curity to  the  infirm  and  industrious,  and  payment  in  coin  for  all  supplies  for  his  army  that 
might  be  brought  into  his  camp.  "  If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inten- 
tions to  efiect  them,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  «  the  phrensy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  spelled  in  the  books — Weston,  Wesson,  and  Wesson.  At  the  ekiee 
of  an  autograph  letter  of  his  among  Gates's  Papers  (vol.  x.),  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  is  writ- 
ten Wesson,  and,  presamtng  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  correctly,  I  give  that  orthography.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Colonel  Wesson  and  his  regiment  were  active  participators  in  the  battles  of  Beous's 
Heights,  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  time  in  question. 

*  It  was  in  Captain  Swartwoat's  company,  while  at  Poaghkeepsie,  that  Samoel  Geake,  an  emismry  of 
Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  enlisted,  in  the  character  of  a  recrait,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  acquired  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  means,  designs,  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Americans.  He  was  suspected,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  was  oondemaed 
to  death.  He  was  spared,  however,  as  a  witness  against  Major  Hammell,  another  recreant  Amerieao,  wlw 
had  accompanied  him  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  was  under  arrest  at  that  time.  Geake  ooofeased  tluu  he 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  was  aooused.  He  said  that  Major  Hanunell  (who  bad  bees 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British)  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  was  promised  a  colonelcy  in  the 
British  army,  and  that  he  (Geake)  was  to  receive  the  commission  of  lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  shouhl  recor* 
to  New  York  from  Fort  Schuyler. 
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OcgB  of  Fort  Schuyler.    Operftttons  of  the  Indlaiii.     VUt  to  the  OrLikaoy  BatUe-froiuid.     General  Herktaner  and  the  Militia. 

I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  venge- 
anee  of  the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field  ;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  re- 
lactant,  but  indispensable,  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to 
their  return."  The  patriot  pebple  who  received  the  manifesto  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
the  little  garrison,  which  had  already  counted  the  cost  of  a  siege,  and  determined  upon  a 
defense  of  the  fort,  laughed  at  its  threats,  and  regarded  its  offer  of  bribes  with  scorn. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  4th.  A  few  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  Angtut, 
the  Indians,  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  wounded  several  men  who  were  em-  ^'^^- 
ployed  in  raising  the  parapets.  Similar  annoyances  occurred  on  the  5th,  and  toward  even- 
iog  the  Indians  spread  out  through  the  woods,  encircled  the  fort,  and,  by  hideous  yells  through 
the  night,  attempted  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  St.  Leger,  confident  of  success,  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  Burgoyne  at  this  juncture,  expressing  his  assurance  that  Fort  Schuyler  would  be 
in  his  possession  directly,  and  the  hope  thaf  they  would  speedily  meet  as  victors  at  Albany. 
Let  us  leave  the  besiegers  and  besieged  a  moment,  and  ride  down  to  Oriskany,  eight  miles 
eastward  of  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a  terrible  episode  in  the  siege  occurred. 

I  left  Rome  (site  of  Fort  Schuyler)  at  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  light  wagon,  for  Oris- 
kany.' The  day  was  very  warm ;  the  road,  although  nearly  level,  was  excessively  stony, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Desir- 
ous of  reaching  Utica  that  evening,  I  stayed  at  the  village  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  battle-ground.  Mr.  George  Graham,  a  resident  of  the  village  (who  was 
ene  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration  held  upon  the  battle-ground,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  event,  in  1 844),  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities  which  were  identified  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  many  ^^'^ 
old  men  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  battle.  The  locality  is  about  two 
nules  west  of  the  canal  landing  in  the  village,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricultural 
country.  Let  us  consult  the  history  while  on  our  way  thither,  and  then  we  shall  better 
nnderstand  our  "  topographical  survey." 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger's  approach  up  Oneida  Lake  was  known  to  General  Herkimer,  he 
sammoned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.     The 
timidity  which  seemed  to  have  abated  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  when  the  first  intimations  of 
the  invasion  were  given  by  the  Canada  spy  and  the  Oneida  sachem,  now  disappeared,  when 
the  threatened  danger  was  at  their  doors,  and  the  call  of  Herkimer  was  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county  committee 
entered  the  field  as  officers  or  volunteers.     They  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Dayton,  on  the  Ger- 
man Flats,  and,  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  encircled  the  fort,  Herkimer  was 
near  Oriskany  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  eager  to  face  the  enemy.     He      ^ 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gansevoort,  infiirming  him  of  his  approach,  and  requesting  him  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  arrival  of  his  courier  by  discharging  three  guns  in  rapid  succession,  which 
he  knew  would  be  heard  at  Oriskany.     But  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon 
the  next  day.     Herkimer  was  brave,  but  cautious,  and  determined  to  halt  there  until  he 
shoald  receive  re-enforcements  or  hear  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort.     His  officers,  influenced 
by  the  impatience  of  their  men  to  press  on  toward  the  fort,  were  opposed  to  delay.     Herki- 
mer, self-relying,  was  firm.     Harsh  words  ensued,  and  two  of  his  colonels.  Cox  and  Paris, 
more  impertinent  than  generous,  denounced  the  old  man  as  a  coward  and  a  Tory.     This 
bitter  taunt  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  his  duty  governed  his  feelings,  and  he  calmly  re- 
pliedy  *•  I  am  placed  over  you  as  a  father  and  guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you."     But  they  persisted  in  their  demands 
fiv  an  immediate  advance,  and  continued  their  ungenerous  taunts.     Stung  by  imputations 

'  Oriskany  is  a  little  village  about  eight  miles  west  of  Utioa,  at  the  janotion  of  the  Oriskany  Creek  srith 
the  Mohawk.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  rail-rood  both  pass  through  it,  and  the  establishment  of  woolen 
GKtories  there  promises  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  pleasant  town. 
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of  cowardice,  Herkimer  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  the  word  to  "  March  on  !"  at  the  mdm 
time  telling  those  who  boaated  loudeat  of  their  courage  that  they  would  be  the  firat  to  rtm 
on  weing  the  enemy. 

St.  Leger  had  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Herkimer,  and  detached  a  diviaion  of  John- 
■on's  Greens,  under  Major  Watts,  Colonel  Butler  with  hia  Rsngen,  and  Brant  with  a  itrong 
body  of  Indiana,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  an  attack  upon  his  intrenchmenta.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Herkimer's  messenger,  G&nsevoort  had  observed  the  silence  of  the  enemy'i 
camp,  and  also  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  along  the  marg;iD  of  a  wood  down 
the  river.  The  arrival  of  the  oourier  dispelled  all  doubta  as  to  the  destination  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  the  signal  guns  were  immediately  fired.    Herkimer  had  informed  Gansevoort,  by  the 

added,  to  protect  the 


messenger,  that  he  in- 
tended, on  hearing  the 
ugnals,  to  cut  his  way 
to  the  fort  through 
the  circumvallating 
camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  requested  him  to 
make  a  aortie  at  the 
same  time.  This  was 
done  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  oould  be 
made,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  por- 
tions of  GaDsevDort'i 
and  Wesson's  regi- 
ments, was  detailed 
lor  the  purpose,  who 
took  with  them  an 
iron  three  pounder. 
Fifty  men  were  also 


'gV 


cannon,  and  to  act 
otherwise  aa  cirenm- 
■tanoei  might  reqnin. 
The  enterpriaewas  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Ha- 
rinus  Willett,'  vito, 
by  quick  and  judiaoos 
movement*  and  dar- 
ing courage,  with  his 
small  fbroe,  acoom- 
plished  wonders  in  a 
few  hours.  Bain  was 
falling  oopionsty  while 
pteparatioiis  for  tbe 
sortie  were  in  prog- 
reas,  but  the  moment 
it  ceased  Willett  sal- 
lied out  and  fell  fbri- 
onaly  apon  that  por- 
tion of  the  camp  oe- 


oupied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  Royal  Greens,  a  detachment  of  whom,  as  we  have  aeen. 


'  Marinns  Wiltetl  tu  bors  at  Jamaica,  LoDg  IiIuh),  July  Slit  (O.S.),  1740.  He  vai  tbe  jooageM 
of  >ix  una  of  Edward  Willett,  a  Qaeea's  coopt;  ranner.  He  waa  earlj  imbaad  with  a  military  apirit,  aod 
joined  the  army,  nnder  Abercrombie,  u  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Delancy'a  reftiment,  in  1758.  He  iru  in 
lh«  disailroiu  bailie  at  Ticooderoga,  and  aooampwiied  Brmdrtnwt  in  his  eipeditloo  agaiiwl  Fort  Frooleaae. 
Expomre  in  the  \rilden>ea  injured  his  health,  and  he  waa  coofioed  bj  sickiMUi  in  the  newiy-erecled  Fort 
Stanwix  aniil  the  end  oT  the  oampaign.  Willett  eailj  eapoiued  the  repoblioan  oame  when  Brili*h  aggres- 
sion aroused  resistance  heie.  Wben  the  British  troopa  in  tbe  New  York  gairiwn  were  ordered  to  Boetm, 
alter  ihe  skirmish  at  I.eiing;ton,  they  attempted,  in  addition  to  their  own,  to  omirj  off  a  large  qoantitr  id 
spare  arms.  Willett  reaolved  to  prevent  it,  and,  though  oppoaed  by  the  mayor  and  other  Whigs,  be  cap- 
tured the  boggage-wagoos  containing  them,  and  took  Ihem  back  to  the  city.  These  arms  war*  aftervaid 
used  by  the  first  regiment  raised  by  the  state  irf  New  York.  He  was  appointed  secood  captain  of  a  cocd- 
panj  in  Colonel  M'Doogal'a  regiment,  mod  accompanied  Montgomery  in  his  northern  eipedilioD.  He  «** 
placed  in  command  at  8t.  John's,  and  held  that  post  until  Janaary,  1776.  He  waa  that  year  appointed  lim. 
tenant  colonel,  and,  at  tbe  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  placed  in  command  <^  Fort  Coastitnliaci,  on 
the  Hudson.  In  May  be  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Sohnyler,  where  he  performed  signal  irrvices, 
•s  noticed  in  the  text.  He  was  lelt  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  remained  there  imtil  the  summer  oT  1778, 
when  he  joined  the  army  under  Waahington,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Motunoath.  He  accompanied  SoUi- 
van  in  his  eampugn  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  octiTely  engaged  in  the  Mohawk  Talley  in  17S0, 
1781,  and  1782.  In  1793  be  was  sent  by  Wsibington  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indiana  at  tbe  aogtb  ;  and 
(he  some  year  ha  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  tbe  army  intended  to  act  against  the  Northwestern 
Indiana.  He  declined  the  appointment,  for  be  waa  cf>posed  to  tbe  eipeditioD.  He  waa  for  some  time  sherilT 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1807,  He  waa  chosen  elector  at  Pmidenl  aoii  ^loe- 
president  in  1834,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  In  New  Task,  Aogitst  23d, 
1R30.  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
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lud  breti  lent  to  oppose  the  approach  of  Herkimer.  The  advanced  guard,  unable  to  with- 
stand  the  impetuoaity  of  the  attack,  were  driven  in ;  and  so  luddenly  waa  Sir  John'i  camp 
Uwled,  that  he  waa  not  allowed  time  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  endeavored  to  hring  hia  troopa 
into  order,  hut  they  fled  in  dismay.  The  Indian  encampment  was  then  aaaaalted,  and  in  a 
few  momenta  the  lavagea,  too,  were  scattered.  Sir  John  and  his  troopa  fled  acrota  the  river, 
to  the  t«mporary  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and  the  Indiana  buried  themselves  in  the  deep  forest 
near.  No  leas  than  twenty-«ie  wagon-loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of  clothing,  blankets,  stores, 
camp  equipage,  five  British  standards,  the  ba^^age  of  Sir  John,  with  all  his  papers,  and 
those  of  other  officers,  oontaining  every  kind  of  information  necessary  to  the  garrison,  were 
captured.  Having  secured  their  prize,  Willett  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  five  British  colors  were  raised  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
flag-staS',  beneath  the  tmoouth  American  standard,  and  the  whole  garrison,  mounting  the 
parapets,  made  the  forest  ring  with  three  loud  cheers.  This  chivalrous  exploit  was  doly  no- 
tic»d  by  Congress,  and  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

General  Herkimer,  in  the  mean  while,  had  moved  from  the  mills,  at  the  month  of  Oris- 
kany  Creek,  toward  the  fort,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  ambuscade  that,  in  a  deep  ravine 
two  nulea  distant,  awaited  his  approach.  The  morning  was  dark,  sultry,  and  lowering. 
His  tioopa,  oomposed  chiefly  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Cox,  Paris,  Visscher,  and 
Klock,  were  quite  undisciplined,  and  their  order  of  marah  was  irregular  and  without  precau- 
tion. The  contentions  of  the  morning  had  delayed  their  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  haud  feelings  that  existed  between  the  commander  and  some  of  his  officers  caused  a 
degree  of  insubordination  which  proved  fatal  in  its  consequeooea.      Brant  and  his  Tory  asso- 


'  This  sketeb  was  msde  rrom  tbe  eaatern  side  of  the  ranoe,  losing  west.  Tbe  manh  in  the  bottom 
ef  the  rsTina,  meoliaoed  in  ihe  text,  U  partially  draineil  b^  a  rivulet.  Wheo  I  viiited  the  ajiot  (Auftuit, 
1848),  maof  logs  of  tbe  old  cauaewaj  ware  uiU  visible,  uid  aflbrded  a  oroaiinK-plaoe  for  eatlte.  Tbeaa 
lofi  ■■•  MWD  IB  Iba  pietnre.  The  road  oo  the  left  ia  the  pnueol  hifibwaj  between  Oriikany  aod  Rome. 
The  bara  staiids  opoa  the  weiteni  lide  ot  the  ravioe,  and  alonft  Iho  bigh  gnnnd  apoo  which  it  i*  litnalol, 
■ad  cranng  the  road  (ootbeasterly,  tbe  amboih  waa  pUcmd.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  ooonrrvd  apo>  the 
high  plain  between  tbe  nvina  in  tbe  foregronnd  aod  aaother  befond  the  most  diitant  treai  in  tbe  picture. 
Tbe  UUi  eeen  in  the  extreme  diaiance,  on  the  ripbt,  are  tbuae  npon  the  nvth  side  of  the  Mofaawk.  The 
frane-work  ia  tbe  raviae  ia  the  mnaias  of  the  icaffolding  erected  for  the  apeaken  at  the  oelebralioo  alluded 
to,  in  1844.     Tbe  ehiBf  tpsaken  oa  the  oceaiioo  were  John  A.  Dix  and  Senator  DwkJnaoB,  sad  ihe  audi. 
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oiates  had  learned  from  their  scouts  the  exact  route  the  patriots  had  taken,  and  arranged  an 
amhuscade  accordingly.  A  deep  ravine  crossed  the  path  of  Herkimer  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  extending  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and  curved  toward  the 
east  in  a  semicircular  fona.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it 
by  means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs.  On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground  was  nearly 
level,  and  heavily  timbered.  A  thick  growth  of  underwood,  particularly  along  the  maigin 
of  the  ravine,  favored  concealment.  It  was  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  western  side  of 
this  ravine  that  the  ambush  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  was  laid)  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
causeway  was  surrounded  by  them,  as  by  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  small  segment  open  where 
the  road  entered.  Unsuspicious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  provin- 
cials, except  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Visscher's  regiment,  descendod  into  the  ravine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  baggage-wagons.  Brant  gave  a  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  circle  closed,  the 
war-hoop  was  sounded,  and  spear,  and  hatchet,  and  deadly  rifle-ball  fell  upon  the  patriots 
like  hail  from  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  them.  The  rear-guard,  in  fulfillment  of  Herki- 
mer's prediction,  instantly  fled,  and  lofl  their  companions  in  the  ravine  to  their  fate.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  sufiered  more,  in  their  cowardly  flight,  than  if 
they  had  boldly  aided  their  environed  companions  in  arms. 

This  sudden  onslaught  produced  great  confusion  in  the  patriot  ranks,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  of  veteran  troops.  The  slaughter,  however, 
was  dreadful.  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Van  Slyk  were  killed  at  the  first  fire.  A  musket-ball  passed 
through  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general;  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
'W'ith  perfect  composure  and  cool  courage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken  from  his  slangfa- 
tered  horse  and  placed  against  a  large  beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  falling 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like  driving  sleet,  whistling  around  him, 
the  intrepid  general  calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the  slanderers  who  called 
him  a  coward.* 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  fierce  action  continued,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  enemy  was  clos- 
ing in  upon  the  republicans.  The  latter  then  made  an  admirable  change  in  their  method 
of  repulsion.  They  formed  themselves  into  circles,  and  thus  met  the  enemy  at  all  points. 
Their  fire  became  so  destructive  in  this  way,  that  the  Johnson  Greens  and  a  portion  of  But- 
ler's Tories  attempted  a  bayonet  charge.  This  was  promptly  met  by  the  patriots,  and  the 
battle  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  a  death-struggle  in  close  personal  contact.     They 

"  Fought  eye  to  eye,  and  band  to  hand, 

Alas !  'twas  but  to  die ; 
In  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flash 
SoorchM  eagle  plume  and  wampum  sash ; 

The  hatchet  hissM  on  high, 
And  down  they  fell  in  crimson  heaps, 
Like  the  ripe  corn  the  sickle  reaps.'' 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-peal  broke  over  the  forest,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  such 

ence  was  estimated  at  15,000  people.  The  scafibld  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  eooU  be 
defined,  where  General  Herkimer  fell.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  beyond  the  scafibld,  in  the 
lightest  part  near  the  tree,  toward  the  bam,  is  seen  a  dark  spot.  It  marks  the  site,  now  indi- 
cated by  a  cavity,  where  the  beach-tree  stood  under  which  Herkimer  sat  and  deliTered  his  or- 
ders. Avarice  cut  the  tree  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then  uprooted  the  stomp  to  make 
room  for  a  more  precious  hill  of  potatoes.  This  view  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Oriskany,  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  main  road.  Arrow-heads,  bullets,  bayonets,  tomahawks,  pipes,  4ec.,  sn 
still  found  there  by  the  cultivator.  The  bowl  of  an  earthen  pipe  was  shown  to  me  by  a  len- 
dent  upon  the  ground  (whose  house  is  seen  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  bam),  wfaidi  be  bad 
plowed  up  the  day  before.     He  had  several  other  relics  of  the  battle,  but  wooU  not  part  witb 

any.     The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  pipe-bowl. 

^  It  is  related  that,  during  the  hottest  of  the  action,  the  general,  seated  upon  his  saddle,  quietly  took  bis 

tinder-bf)x  from  his  pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  com]X)aedly  as  if  seated  at  his  own  fire-aide. 
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torrents  that  the  combatants  ceased  their  strife,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  trees.  It 
was  during  this  heavy  shower  that  Willett  made  his  preparations  at  the  fort  for  the  success- 
ful sortie  just  noticed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  subsided,  he  fell  upon  Johnson's  camp,  and 
the  battle  was  renewed  at  Oriskany. 

During  the  lull  in  the  conflict,  both  parties  viewed  the  ground,  and  made  new  arrange* 
ments  for  attack  and  defense.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  patriots  that  the  Indians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  provincial  behind  a  tree,  would  rush  forward  and  toma- 
hawk him  before  he  could  reload.  To  meet  such  an  exigency  in  the  renewed  conflict,  two 
men  stood  together  behind  a  tree,  and,  while  one  fired,  the  other  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  savage  with  his  tomahawk,  and  felled  him  with  his  bullet.  The  provincials  had  also 
made  choice  of  more  advantageous  ground,  and,  soon  ailer  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  so  de* 
structive  was  their  fire  that  the  Indians  began  to  give  way.  Major  Watts  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens  to  support  them,  but  the  presence  of  these  men,  mostly  ref- 
ugees from  the  Mohawk,  made  the  patriots  more  furious,  and  mutual  resentments,  as  the 
parties  faced  and  recognized  each  other,  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  their  arms.  They 
leaped  upon  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
loot  with  bayonets  and  knives.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  cruelty 
and  brutality  which  distinguishes  civil  war. 

A  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  attack  of  Willett  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  Colonel  Butler  instantly  conceived  a  stratagem,  and  was  nearly  sue- 
cesslul  in  its  execution.  He  so  changed  the  dress  of  a  detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  that 
they  appeared  like  American  troops.  These  were  made  to  approach  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  were  at  first  (as  intended  by  Butler)  mistaken  by  the  patriots  for  a  re-enfbrce- 
ment  from  the  garrison.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Gardinier,  an  officer  who  performed 
deeds  of  great  valor  on  that  memorable  day,  discovered  their  real  character,  and,  ordering 
his  men  to  fall  upon  these  pretended  friends,  they  were  soon  scattered  in  confusion.  The 
Indians,  finding  their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  and  the  provincials  still  undismayed,  raised  the 
load  retreating  cry,  Oonah  /  Oanah  /  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  panic  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Tories  and  Canadians,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  retreated  in  confii- 
sion,  pursued  by  the  provincials  with  shouts  of  victory.  Thus,  aAer  a  conflict  of  six  hours, 
ended  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  bloodiest  encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  occurred  during  the  war.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  victory.  Both  had 
snflered  dreadfully.  The  patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  did  not  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Their  wounded, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  were  carried  from  the  field  on  litters,  and  among  them  was  Greneral 
Herkimer,  who  was  taken  to  his  residence  below  the  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  died  ten  days  afterward.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  will  be  noticed 
in  the  relation  of  my  visit  to  his  mansion,  which  is  still  standing. 

The  low  in  this  battle  seems  not  to  have  been  officially  given  on  either  side.  St.  Leger,  in 
a  letter  to  Burgoyne,  dated  August  11  th,  five  days  after  the  battle,  says,  "  Above  four 
hundred  [patriots]  lay  dead  on  the  field,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  almost  all  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county."  The  enemy  also  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  hundred  prisoners.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  89),  records  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  at  **  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  and  a  great  number  wdunded."  This 
is  the  number  stated  by  Gordon  and  other  cotemporary  writers.  The  Indians  lost  about 
seventy,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs.'  Major  Watts  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  He  revived  from  the  faintness  produced  by  low  of  blood,  crawled  to  a 
brook  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  found,  nearly  three  days 
afterward,  by  an  Indian  scout,  and  taken  into  St.  Leger's  camp.     There  were  many  deeds 

*  Gordoo  sod  others  relate  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  battle,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  wis  a  coalition  between  Johnson's  and  Herkimer's  men  to  destroy  them,  and  that, 
tovAfd  the  ekwe  of  the  conflict,  the  savages  killed  many  of  the  Tories.     "  It  is  thought,*'  says  Gordon  (ii. 
237).  ^*ihat  near  as  many  of  Sir  John's  Tory  party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  militia." 
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of  personal  courage  exhibited  in  that  battle,  which,  according  to  the  military  ethics  of  a  le« 
benevolent  age,  would  entitle  the  actors  to  the  crown  of  laurel,  the  applause  of  multitades, 
and  the  panegyric  of  the  historian.  But  the  picture  is  so  rerolting  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  brotherhood,  which  are  now  happily 
impressing  their  benignant  features  upon  society,  that  it  is  far  better  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
silence  before  it,  and  plead  for  the  warriors,  in  extenuation,  the  dreadful  necessity  that  im- 
polled  them  to  deeds  so  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  hi^  time  that  the  practice  of  pamper- 
ing a  depraved  public  taste  by  giving  the  horrid  details  of  slaughter  in  battle,  and  of  invest- 
ing with  glory,  as  models  for  imitation,  those  who  fight  most  furiously  and  slay  most  pro- 
fusely, should  fall  into  desuetude.  These  details  are  not  essential  elements  of  history.  They 
contain  no  useful  lesson,  no  seed  of  philosophy  worthy  of  germination,  no  real  benefit  for  the 
understanding  or  the  heart.'  Thus  &r  I  have  avoided  such  recitals,  and  I  shall  do  so  through 
the  whole  work  before  me.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  shall  intentionaUy  contribute  one  thought 
for  a  panegyric  on  war  or  its  abettors.  The  student  of  our  Revolution,  while  he  may  justly 
rejoice  at  the  vast  and  invaluable  blessings  which  followed  that  event,  should  be  taught  to 
lament  rather  than  admire  the  dreadful  instrumentalities  that  were  necessarily  em|doyed. 
He  may  thus  be  taught  without  lessening  the  veneration  which  he  ought  to  feel  for  those  who 
periled  life  and  fortune  in  defense  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  turn  firom  these  better 
contemplations  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  tracing  out  Uie  succeeding  events  of  the  siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler. 

So  completely  was  the  garrison  still  environed  by  the  besieging  force,  after  the  battle  at 
Oriskany,  that  no  correct  intelligence  of  that  event  could  reach  them.  St.  Leger  todc  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  by  fidse  representations  of  victory  for  himself^  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  provincials,  and  the  victorious  advance  of  Burgojrne,  endeavored  to  bring 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  BiUenger  and  Major  Frey  were  made  prisoners,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  they  were  forced  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  which 
eontained  many  misrepresentations,  and  a  recommendation  to  dease  resistance.  St.  Leger*s 
adjutant  general.  Colonel  John  Butler,  delivered  the  letter  to  Gansevoort,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicated  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender  from  his  commander.  Gansevoort  refused 
an  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  made  by  St.  Leger  himself.  On  the  next  morning, 
Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  officers  approached  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  enter  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  commander.  The  request  was  granted ; 
they  were  conducted,  blind-folded,  within  the  fortress,  and  received  by  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  windows  being  closed.  Colonels  Willett 
and  Mellea  were  present,  and  the  messengers  of  St.  Leger  were  politely  received.  Major 
Ancram,  one  of  them,  more  fluent  in  speech  than  the  others,  made  known  the  wishes  of  St. 
Leger.  He  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  his  feelings,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. He  assured  Gansevoort  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  Lidians  were  restrained 
firom  massacre,  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  garrison  was  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort  and  all  the  public  stores.  The  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  retain  thai 
baggage  and  other  private  property,  and  their  personal  safety  should  be  ^arantied.  He  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  these  honorable  terms  would  be  immediately  complied  with,  for,  if  they 
were  not,  it  would  be  out  of  St.  Leger's  power  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  Indians,  he 
remarked,  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  down  the  country  and  destroy  the  inhabitants ; 
and  they  were  reminded  that  the  total  destruction  of  Herkimer's  relief  corps,  and  the  fact 
that  Burgoyne  had  possession  of  Albany,  extinguished  all  hope  of  succor  for  the  garrison. 

'  An  example  in  an  acoonnt  of  the  battle  in  qoestion,  given  in  Stone^s  Life  of  Brant,  may  be  cited  as  aa 
iUustration.  A  Captain  DiUenback  was  aaiailed  by  three  of  Johnson's  Greens.  "  This  officer,"  says  the 
biographer,  "  had  declared  he  would  not  be  taken  alive,  and  he  was  not.  One  of  his  three  assailants  seised 
his  gon,  bnt  he  suddenly  wrenohed  it  from  him  and  felled  him  with  the  tratt.  He  shot  the  second  dead,  and 
thmst  the  third  through  with  his  bayonet.  Bat  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  at  an  exploit  of  wkirk  €vtn  tkt 
wttghty  Hector,  or  either  of  the  tone  of  Zermah,  might  have  been  prond,  a  ball  laid  this  brave  man  low  in  the 
dust."  It  is  the  last  clause  which  is  chiefly  objectionable,  for  therein  the  historian,  not  content  with 
ing  the  bloody  act  (justified  by  the  law  of  self-preservation),  lands  it  as  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest 
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Thii  Bpeech,  made  up  of  fiiliehood,  persuasion,  and  threats,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  Colonel  Willett,  with  the  approhation  of  Colonel  Ganteroort,  promptly 
and  properly  replied.  I  give  his  words,  as  contained  in  his  narrative.  They  were  delivered 
with  emphasis,  while  he  looked  the  officer,  he  says,  full  in  the  face :  "  Do  I  understand  you, 
sir  ?  I  think  yon  laj  that  you  came  from  a  British  colonel,  who  is  oommander  of  the  army 
that  invetta  this  fbrt ;  and,  by  your  uniform,  yon  appear  to  .be  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
ice. You  have  made  a  long  speech  on  the  oocaaion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  all  its 
toperfluitiee,  amounts  to  this — that  yon  come  from  a  Brititb  oolonel  to  the  oomrnandant  of 
tbii  garrison,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your 
colonel,  he  will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  chiidien.  Yon  will  please  to  re- 
flect, nr,  that  their  blood  will  be  upon  your  heads,  not  upon  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty  ; 
this  garrison  is  committed  to  our  chai^,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  yoa  may  turn  round  and  look  at  its  outside,  but  never  expeot  to  come  in  again,  unless  you 
Dome  a  prisoner.  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought  a  degrading  one  for  a  British 
officer  to  tend,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a  British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  before  I  would  consents  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a  murdering  set  as  your 
army,  by  your  own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  sufier  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters 
and  set  on  fire,  as  you  know  has  at  times  been  practiced  by  inch  hordes  of  women  and  chil- 
dren killers  as  belong  to  your  army." 

Tbeae  words  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  garrison,  and  the  officers  very  justly  eon- 
eloded  that  Burgoyne  tMuld  not  be  at  Albany,  and  the  Tryon  comity  militia  all  slain  or  dis- 
persed, else  tuch  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  an  immediate  surrender,  on  such 
&vorable  conditions,  would  not  be  exhibited.  The  manner  of  the  messengers  and  the  tenor 
of  their  discourse  made  the  besieged  feel  stronger,  and  more  resolved  to  defend  their  post. 
On  the  9th,  St.  Leger  sent  a  written  demand  for  a  surrender,  which  contained  the    AuinM, 

substance  of  Ma-      i^"'- 
jor    Ancram's    speech 
Gansevoort   immediate- 
ly replied,   in   writing, 
"  Sir,  your  letter  of  this 
date  I  have  received,  in 
answer  to  which  T  say, 
that  it  is  my  determined 
resolution,  with  the  force 
under  my  command,  to 
defend  this  fort  to  the  last 
extremity,  in  behalf  of  the 
~T     United  States,  who  have 
placed  me  here  to  defend 
it  oguinHt  all  their  ene- 
prompt  and  bold  stand  was 
unexpet^ted  to  the  British  commander.     His 
h»rj  not  the  least  efiect  upon  the 
soJ-wiirk  of  ihe  fort,"  and  tui  "  royals  had 
only  the  power  of  tearing,"'     He  there- 
fore commenced  approaching  the  fort  by 

'  Letter  of  St.  Logar  to  Bargojne,  dated  Oswego,  AugosE  2Tlh,  1777. 

'  Dkscbiftioh  or  tub  EnoBATina. — A,  Fort  Scbujier ;  b,  loalhweat  bosCiap,  tbree  gaos )  r,  northweit 
baation,  foar  gam ;  d,  Dortheut  bulion,  throe  gaoa  ;  i,  sontfaeast  bution,  foor  guns ;  ;,  laborarorj ;  A  A  i, 
bvTsciis;  I,  honi-works  began  I  K,  covered  «ay ;  L  L,  glacis  ;  M,  nUj-port;  N,  offiaen' qnarlBri  ^  OO, 
WiUelt'a  attack.  The  figures  refer  to  the  redoabts,  batCeriea,  &c.,  of  the  enemy.  1,  a  faatteiy  of  Ibree 
pma  i  S>  bomb  battery,  four  mortars ;  3,  bomb  batlerj  of  tbrao  guns ;  44  4,  redoubts  lo  cover  the  batter- 
ies ;   S,  line  oT  appnmchee ,  6  6,  British  encampment  j  7,  Loyalists  ;  8,  Indiaos ;  9,  rains  of  Fort  Newport. 
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*<  sapping  to  such  a  distance  that  the  rampart  might  be  brought  within  their  portices,  at  the 
same  time  all  materials  were  preparing  to  run  a  mine  under  the  most  formidable  ba8ti<m."' 
In  the  mean  while  an  address  to  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  signed  by  Johnson,  Claos. 
and  Butler,  was  issued,  strongly  protesting  their  desire  for  peace,  promising  pardon  and  pro- 
tection to  all  that  should  submit,  and  threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  cruelty  if  they 
resisted.  They  called  upon  the  principal  men  of  the  valley  to  come  up  and  oblige  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Schuyler  to  do  at  once  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  finally — surrender. 
This  document  was  sent  by  messengers  through  Tryon  county,  but  it  effected  little  else  than 
get  the  messengers  themselves  into  trouble.'  The  siege,  in  the  mean  while,  was  steadily* 
but  feebly,  continued.  The  garrison,  fearing  that  re-enforcements  for  the  enemy  might  ar- 
rive, or  that  the  siege  might  continue  until  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  should  fail, 
resolved  to  communicate  with  Greneral  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  implore  succor. 
Colonel  Willett  volunteered  to  be  the  messenger,  and  on  ii  very  stormy  night,  when  shower 
Aognstio,  ^^'  shower  came  down  furiously,  he  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  left  the  fort  by 
1777.  the  sally-port  at  ten  o'clock,  each  armed  with  a  spear,  and  crept  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  along  a  morass  to  the  river.  They  crossed  it  upon  a  log,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
line  of  drowsy  sentinels.  It  was  very  dark,  their  path-way  was  in  a  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  they  soon  lost  their  way.  The  barking  of  a  dog  apprised  them  of  their  proximity  to  an 
Indian  camp,  and  for  hours  they  stood  still,  fearing  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  clouds  broke 
away  toward  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  in  the  east,  like  the  light  of  hope,  revealed  to  them 
their  desired  course.  They  then  pushed  on  in  a  zigzag  way,  and,  like  the  Indians,  sometimes 
traversed  the  bed  of  a  stream,  to  foil  pursuers  that  might  be  upon  their  trail.  They  reached 
the  German  Flats  in  safety,  and,  mounting  fleet  horses,  hurried  down  the  valley  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Heikiaier, 
"'^         and  was  devising  means  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler. 

St.  Leger  continued  the  siege.  He  advanced,  by  parallels,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  the  garrison,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Willett  and  Stockwell,  or  the  re- 
lief that  was  preparing  for  them  below,  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Their  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions being  much  reduced  in  quantity,  some  hinted  an  opinion  to  their  conmiander  that  a 
surrender  would  be  humane  policy.  Gansevoort's  stout  and  hopeful  heart  would  not  yield 
admission  to  such  an  idea,  and  he  informed  the  garrison  that  he  had  resolved,  in  case  suc- 
cor should  not  appear  before  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  to  sally  out  at  night  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  Suddenly,  and  mysteriously  to  the  garrison,  the  besiegen 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  so  precipitately  from  before  the  fort  that  they  left 
their  tents,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage  behind  them. 
The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  We  have  already  noticed  the  appeal  of  General  Schuyler 
to  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Arnold  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  volunteered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gansevoort.  These  tioops  consiBted 
chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Learned.  They  marched  immediately,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Arnold,  and  were  joined  by  the  first  New  York  r^ment,  under 
Colonel  Livingston.  On  the  20th,  Arnold  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Fort  Day- 
ton, where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  remainder,  under  Learned,  to  arrive ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  near  approaches  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  haz- 
ard a  battle  before  it  should  be  too  late.  He  knew  that  his  small  force  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  warrant  a  regular  engagement,  and  he  conceived  several  stratagems  to  supply  hi» 
deficiency  of  strength.  One,  which  proved  successful,  was  adopted.  Among  the  Tory  pris- 
oners who  were  taken  with  Walter  Butler  was  a  coarse,  unlettered,  half  idiot  named  Hoo- 

'  LeUer  of  St.  Leger  to  Borgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  Aagast  27tb,  1777. 

'  Walter  N.  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  afterward  one  of  the  raost  bmtal  of  the  Tory  lead- 
ers, with  fourteen  white  soldiers  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,  appeared  at  the  German  Flats,  at  thf 
house  of  a  Tory  named  Shoemaker.  Colonel  Wesson  was  then  in  command  of  a  small  fortificatioa  there, 
called  Fort  Dayton,  and  he  sent  a  party  to  arrest  Butler  and  his  associates.  They  succeeded,  and  Butler 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  but  was  afterward  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany,  under  a  repriere. 
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Hon>To«t  Schuyler.  Hii  raeoeMfiil  MlsaioD  to  St  Leger'a  Camp.  Arnold'!  ProdanuUkm.  Alarm  of  tbe  Indiana. 


Yost  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  Greneral  Herkimer,  who,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  lived  near 
Little  Falls.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton and  pleaded  for  his  life.  For  a  time  Arnold  was  inexorable,  but  finally  consented  to 
■pare  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  endeavor  so  to  alarm  St. 
Leger,  by  representations  of  the  great  niunber  of  Americans  that  were  approaching,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  raise  the  siege.  Hon- Yost  readily  agreed  to  perform  the  duty,  for,  in  reality, 
his  political  creed  was  so  chameleon-like,  that  it  would  assume  any  required  hue,  according 
to  circumstances.  His  mother  offered  herself  as  a  hostage  for  his  faithfulness,  but  Arnold 
chose  his  brother  Nicholas  as  security.  The  latter  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  Hon- 
Yost,  with  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  promised  to  aid  him,  departed  for  Fort  Schuyler. 

Arnold,  having  issued  a  proclamation*  from  Fort  Dayton  to  counteract  the  address  of  John- 
son, Claus,  and  Butler,  marched  ten  miles  onward  toward  Fort  Stanwix.  There  Angnat  83^ 
he  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  announcing  that  the  siege  "^^ 
had  suddenly  been  raised,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  in  great  haste,  toward  Wood  Creek  ; 
why,  he  could  not  imagine.  Arnold  perceived  that  Hon- Yost  had  been  faithful.  He  and 
the  Indian  had  managed  the  affair  adroitly,  and  the  charge  of  idiotcy  against  Hon- Yost  was 
wiped  out  forever.  Before  leaving  Fort  Dayton,  he  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his 
coat,  and,  with  these  evidences  of  a  *<  terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he  appeared 
among  the  Indians  of  St.  Leger's  camp,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally.  He  ran  into 
their  midst  almost  out  of  breath,  and  apparently  much  frightened.  He  told  them  that  the 
Americans  were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  bullet-riddled  coat  confirmed  the  story.  When  they  inquired  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  agitated.  They  had  been  decoyed  into  their  present  situation,  and  had  been 
moody  and  uneasy  since  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  At  the  moment  of  Hon- Yost's  arrival  they 
were  engaged  in  a  religious  observance— «  consultation,  through  their  prophet,  of  Manitou, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  supplicate  his  guidance  and  protection.  The  council  of  chiefs  at  the 
pou>wotD  at  once  resolved  upon  flight,  and  told  St.  Leger  so.  He  sent  for  and  questioned 
Hon- Yost,  who  told  him  that  Arnold,  with  two  thousand  men,  would  be  upon  him  in  twenty- 
ibar  hoars.  At  that  moment,  according  to  arrangement,  the  friendly  Oneida,  who  had  taken 
a  circuitous  route,  approached  the  camp  from  another  direction,  with  a  belt.  On  his  way 
he  met  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who  joined  him,  and  they  all  confirmed 
the  story  of  Hon* Yost.  They  pretended  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  the  news  that  the 
valley  below  was  swarming  with  warriors.  One  said  that  the  army  of  Burgoyne  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  another  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  had  three  thousand  men  near.  They 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously  when  questioned  about  numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  pointed, 
like  Hon- Yost,  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  savages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  to 
flee.  St  Leger  tried  every  means,  by  oflTers  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main, but  the  panic,  and  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  determined  them  to  go.  He  tried  to 
make  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  He  then  besought  them  to  take  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  retreating ;  this  they  refused,  and  indignantly  said,  «  You  mean  to  sacrifice  us. 
When  you  marched  down,  you  said  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  Indians  ;  we  might  go 

down  and  hmoke  our  pipes  ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriors  have  been  killed,  and  you  mean 

1 

'  Tbe  address  of  Amokl  was  well  calculated  to  awe  the  timid  and  give  courage  to  tbe  wavering  Whigs. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  gave  great  weight  to  it.  He  prefaced  it  with  a  floarish  of  his  title  and  position, 
as  follows :  '*  By  the  Honorable  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  general  and  oommander-in-ebief  of  the  army  of  the 
Uaited  Slates  of  America  on  the  Mohawk  River."  He  denominated  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger  **  a  leader 
ot  a  banditti  of  robbers,  morderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  more  savage  Brit- 
oaa,*^  and  denounced  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as 
threatening  min  and  destruction  to  the  people.  He  then  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  him 
or  ophehl  him,  "whether  savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,^'  provided  they  laid  down  their  arms 
aod  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  within  three  days.  But  if  they  persisted  in  their  "  wicked 
cooraes,'*  and  "  were  determined  to  draw  on  themselves  tbe  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  exaspera* 
«od  country,  they  most  expect  no  mercy  from  either." 
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Aagnat  33,    ^  Sacrifice  us  also."'     The  council  broke  up,  and  the  Indians  fled.     The  panic  was 
1777.       communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beleaguering  army 
were  flying  in  terror  toward  their  boats  on  Oneida  Lake.     Hon- Yost  accompanied  them  in 
their  flight  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,  where  he  managed  to  desert.     He  found  his  way  back  to 
the  fort  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  the  intelligence 
of  Amold^s  approach.'     The  Indians,  it  is  said,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  whites,'  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  so  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede their  progress.     The  savages  also  gratified  their  passion  for  murder  and  plunder  by  kill- 
ing many  of  their  retreating  allies  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  stripping  them  of  every 
article  of  value.     They  also  plundered  them  of  their  boats,  and,  according  to  St.  Leger, 
"  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect.*'*     Half  starved  and  naked, 
the  whites  of  the  scattered  army  made  their  way  to  Oswego,  and,  with  St.  Leg^r,  went 
down  Ontario  to  Canada. 

Colonel  Gansevoort,  on  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arnold,  acquainting 
him  with  the  fact.  That  general  sent  forward  nine  hundred  men,  with  directions 
"'^  to  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  fort  himself. 
Gansevoort  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  several  pris- 
oners were  brought  in,  with  a  large  quantity  of  spoil,  among  which  was  the  escritoire,  or 
writing-desk,  of  St.  Leger,  containing  his  private  papers.  Colonel  Willett  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  the  fort,  and  Arnold  and  his  men  marched  back  to  the  main  army 
(then  at  Stillwater,  under  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler),  to  perform  valiant  service 
in  the  battle  that  soon  afterward  occurred  on  Bemis's  Heights.  Thus  ended  the  nege  of 
Fort  Schuyler,'  in  the  progress  of  which  the  courage,  endurance,  and  skill  of  the  Amencani, 
every  where  so  remarkable  in  the  Revolution,  were  fully  displayed.* 

'  Mary  Jenuson,  whose  narrative  we  have  referred  to,  says  that  the  Indians  (at  least  the  Seneoas)  were 
greatly  deceived.  They  were  sent  for  to  "  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels."  They  were  told  that  they 
were  not  wanted  to  fight,  but  might  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  quietly  on.  With  this  im- 
pression, the  Seneoa  warriors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  saflered  great  loss. 

'  Hon- Yost  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Dayton,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.  He  afterward  fled  from 
the  valley  with  his  family  and  fonrteen  Tory  associates,  and  joined  Sir  John  Johnson.  After  the  war  he 
retomed  to  the  valley,  where  be  remained  until  his  death  in  1818. 

*  Gordon  (ii.,  240),  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  relates 
that  St.  Leger,  while  standing  on  the  border  of  a  morass  alone  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  reproached  the  lau 
ter  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Indians.  High  words  and  mutual  orinunatioas  followed. 
Two  chiefs,  standing  near,  overheard  the  quarrel,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  shouting,  ^'They  are  oomingi 
they  are  coming  1'*  Both  officers,  terribly  alarmed,  plunged  into  the  morass.  This  waa  the  signal  for  the 
general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Such  was  their  haste,  that  they  left  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artilleiy 
behind,  and  the  bombardier  was  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery  1  When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  aluoe, 
the  sole  representative  in  oamp  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Indians  continued  their  ory,  at  intervals, 
**  They  are  coming  1  they  are  coming  T'  behind  the  fleeing  Tories,  and  thus  amnsckl  themselves  all  the 
way  to  Ooetda  Lake.  • 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  August  27th,  1777. 

^  Fort  Schuyler  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  flood  in  1781,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

*  Before  the  fort  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,  the  Indians,  in  small  parties,  annoyed  the  garriaoo,  and  fr^ 
quently  attacked  individuals  when  away  from  their  dwellings.     On  one  occasion  they  Ared  open  three  little 
girls  who  were  out  gathering  blackberries.     Two  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  the  third  escaped.     The 
remarkable  adventure  of  Captain  Gregg  is  worthy  of  notice.     He  was  a  soldier  of  the  garnaoo  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  went  out  one  day  to  shoot  pigeons,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  boy  nsuned  Wilson  (who 
became  an  ensign  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  conducted  the  surrender  of  the  British  standaids 
at  Yorktown).     Fearing  the  Indians,  the  boy  was  sent  back.     They  had  not  proceeded  Car  before  eome  aav- 
ages  in  ambush  shot  all  three  down,  scalped  them,  and  made  off.     The  captain,  though  badly  wounded, 
was  not  killed.     His  two  soldiers,  however,  were  lifeless,  and,  laying  his  bleeding  head  apoa  the  body  of 
one  of  them,  he  expected  soon  to  die.     His  dog  had  accompanied  him,  and,  in  great  agitation,  whined, 
licked  his  wounds,  and  otherwise  manifested  his  grief  and  attachment.     He  told  the  dog  to  go  for  help,  aad 
the  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  at  once  obeyed.     He  ran  about  a  mile,  and  found  two  men  flslung. 
By  piteous  moans  he  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  his  wounded  master.     The  oaptam  ^ras  carried  to  the 
fort,  and,  after  suffering  much,  was  restored  to  health.     **  He  was  a  most  frightful  speetaole,"  aays  Dr 
Thacher,  from  whose  journal  (page  144)  this  account  is  taken.     "  The  whole  of  his  aoalp  ^waa  Temov«d  , 
in  two  places  on  the  forepart  of  his  head  the  tomahawk  had  penetrated  the  skoll ;  there  wma  n  wound  on 
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On  my  return  to  Oriskany  village,  afler  visiting  the  battle-ground,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Nellis,  who  was  engaged  in  that  conflict,  was  still  living  at  Whitesborough,  three  miles  east- 
ward. I  had  dismissed  the  vehicle  that  conveyed  me  ^om  Rome  to  Oriskany,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Utica  from  the  latter  place  upon  a  canal  packet.  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  old 
veteran,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  reach  Utica  that  evening.  While  deliberating  concerning 
the  matter,  a  constable  from  Whitesborough  rode  up  to  the  hotel  in  a  light  wagon,  executed 
his  business  in  haste,  and  kindly  ofiered  me  a  seat  on  his  return.  I  gladly  placed  myself  in 
his  custody.  He  said  his  errand  to  Oriskany  was  in  search  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  of  Whitesborough  gave  him  credit  for  success,  for  my  "  fatigue  dress"  and  soiled 
"Panama"  made  me  appear  more  like  a  prowler  than  a  tourist.  Mr.  Nellis  was  not  at 
home,  so  my  visit  was  fruitless,  except  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
village,  as  we  rode  in  from  the  westward.  It  lies  upon  a  plain,  encircled  by  the  arms  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Mohawk  River. 

At  sunset,  af^er  partially  satisfying  a  long-sufiering  appetite  from  a  table  at  a  restorer,  on  the 
verge  of  the  canal,  where  dainty  guests  should  eat  with  closed  eyes  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
parity  of  the  viands  and  the  proper  proportions  of  flies  and  butter,  I  embarked  for  Utica,  six 
miles  eastward.  It  was  the  close  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  and  peculiarly  grateful  Auguat  20^ 
was  the  evening  breeze  that  fanned  us  as  we  glided  along  upon  that  tiny  river,  ^^^ 
through  cultivated  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands. 

"  Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  clond,  so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imboed  with  aaiber  light, 
And  BO  transparent  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  sky,  beyond  the  farthest  moant. 
Hangs  o^er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point. 
With  golden  borders,  sometimes  straight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning's  stream, 
A  half  hoar's  space  above  the  moantain  lie." 

Cablos  Wilgox. 

This  quiet  scene  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  busy  town,  and,  before 
the  twilight  had  fairly  faded,  I  was  jolted  over  the  paved  streets  of  Utica.  There  I  spent 
some  thirty  hours  with  some  friends.  The  city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
olutioo,  except  the  single  fact  that  the  army,  under  Herkimer,  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old 
Fort  Schuyler  (then  a  fortress  in  ruins),  while  on  his*  way  to  Oriskany,  and  the  general  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  it  as  that  portion  of  Tryon  county  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  the  prowess  of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  city,  upon  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  every  feature  glows  with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  health. 

I  left  Utica  at  noon  by  rail-road,  arrived  at  Little  Falk,  twenty  miles  eastward,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  two  started  in  a  light  wagon  for  Fort  Herkimer,  or  Mohawk,  on  the  Grerman 
Flats.  The  driver  and  guide  was  a  courteous  young  man,  but  totally  deaf.  I  never  prac- 
ticed pantomime  with  better  success,  for  my  companion,  intelligent,  and  apparently  well  versed 
in  all  the  local  history  of  the  region,  easily  comprehended  my  awkward  manipulations,  and 
answered  my  mute  inquiries  promptly  and  clearly. 

The  npper  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  narrows  to  a  deep,  rocky  ravine  at  Little  Falk, 
haSy  within  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  extremity,  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  plain  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  known  as  the  German  Flats,  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  first  settled  and 
cultivated  by  German  families.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Burnet's  Field,  from 
the  circamatance  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet.  The  patent 
eomprehended  the  )>]ain  and  slopes  westward  of  the  junction  of  West  Canada  Creek 

bis  back  with  the  same  instrament,  besides  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  another  through  his  arm  with  a  mas- 
ket-baU." 
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and  the  Mohawk  River,  and  included  about  ten  miles  of  the  vaUey  east  and  wect.     Toward 
the  eastem  extremity  of  the  Flata,  and  about  Foui  miles  west  of  Little  Falls,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  liver,  ii  one  of  the  churches  which  were  erected  under  the  anspioet  and  by  the  hb- 
eral  contributions  of  Sir  William  Johnson.*     The 
church  is  of  stone,  but  is  somewhat  altered  in  it! 
external  appearance.     The  walls  are  very  thick, 
and  it  has  square  buttresses  at  the  comers.     It 
was  altered  and  repaired  in  1811,  at  an  expeuM 
of  nearly  four  thcnsand  dollars.     The  roof  (Gm- 
merly  iteep)  was  raised,  an  upper  row  of  windows 
was  formed,  and  a  gallery  was  constructed  within. 
The  beight  of  the  eld  windows  is  indicated  by  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^--—-  arches  seen  oyer  the  present  square  ones,  and  the 

fi  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  eaves  were  just  above  the  key-stonee.     The  oiif- 

■*'   ^^^^         H^^  ■   -.  inal  tower,  with  its  steeple,  wa<  similar  to  the  one 

at  Caughnawaga.  The  tower,  or  bel&y,  was  open, 
and  in  it  was  placed  a  swivel  for  the  pnteotion  of 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians,  or  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  people  on  the  neighboring  bills.  Ilia 
pulpit,  although  newly  constructed  when  the  ehurdi 
was  repaired,  is  precisely  the  same,  in  style,  a*  the 
original.  The  sounding- 
board  and  panels  in  iront  are  handsomely  painted  in  imitation  of  in- 
laid work,  and  the  whole  has  an  el^ant  appearance.  This  church 
hat  never  been  without  a  pastor  since  its  construction  in  1767, 
yet  only  two  miniaten  have  presided  over  the  flock  during  eighty 
years  of  its  existence.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  Abraham  Rosen- 
krans.  Befbte  the  ohnrch  was  built,  he  preached  to  the  people  in 
that  regitm  in  their  dwellings,  school-houses,  and  bams.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1767,  and  remained  thereuntil  his 
death  in  1 796,  when  his  remains  were  deposited  beneath  the  pulpit. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Spinner,  from  Germany,  who 
preached  in  the  German  language  exclusively  until  within  twenty 
years,  and  afterward  in  English  and  German  altemately.  He  died 
m  May,  1648. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  church  was  the  large  stone  mansion  of  the 
Herkimer  family,  which  was  stockaded  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 
Around  this,  and  the  church,  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  farmers  were  clustered,  far  so  fre- 
quently did  the  Indian  marauder  (and  as  frequently  the  unprincipled  Tory,  in  the  Revoln- 
tion)  disturb  them,  that  they  dared  not  live  in  isolation.  Fort  Herkimer  became  ft  prey  to 
public  vandalism  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  The  waten  flow  in  part  over  the  aite  of 
the  fort,  and  its  stones,  so  easily  quarried,  were  used  in  the  constructiou  of  a  lock  near  by. 
Two  miles  farther  westward,  on  a  gravelly  plain  npon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Herkimer.  It  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Herkimer,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  known  as  Fcrt  Dayton  during  the  Revolution,  oe- 
at  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  beautiful  region,  like  the  "  sw«et  Vale 


'  II  was  bqilt  upon  the  oorth  aide  of  Ihe  old  Germui  barjing-gnKuid.  Kear  tbe  soDtben  wall  of  tbb 
charcfa  u  a  Urge  brown  sandstone  stab,  placed  Ihere  b;  tbe  provinoial  goTenimeDt,  ■»  which  is  the  Mlo*- 
iDg  ioMriptioD :  "  HiKi  aiposis  thi  body  or  Joan  Rins,  Esq.,  or  thk  Kihodox  of  Ieiluiii,  a  ctr- 


DAT  or  StrriMBBB,  1755,  tn  the  30th  ikib  of  na  «OE."  Near  this  church,  it  ia  nid,  w«a  railed  tb« 
Bnl  libartj-pole  in  1 775.  White,  the  ■horiS'  of  T170D  couniy  at  tbat  time,  oame  nji  with  a  large  body  el 
militia  from  Jobaiuwa  and  cat  il  down. 
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of  Wyoming,"  wuduturbed  and  menaced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war.  and  in  1778  it 

was  made  a  desolation. 

Owing  to  the  distant  situation  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  its  garrison  afforded 
Tery  slight  proteolion  to  this  portion 
of  the  valley,  snd  Fort  Dayton  had 
become  little  better  than  a  dilapida- 
ted block-house.  The  Tories  and 
Indians  were,  coaiequently,  bold  in 
their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
the  murderer  and  the  incendiary 
kept  the  patriots  in  continual  alarm. 
All  the  spring  and  summer  succeed- 
ing the  flight  of  St.  Leger  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  various  settlements  in 
Tryon  county  were  menaced.  In 
July,  a  secluded  hamlet  called  An- 
drustown,  situated  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  G!«rman  Flats,  and 
compoaed  of  seven  familiea,  was  deetmyed  by  a  party  of  savages,  under  Brant.  Tbey  owned 
ft  thooaand  fertile  aorea  among  the  bills  and  pleasant  valleys  toward  the  Otsego  Lake,  and 
plunder  seemed  to  be  the  saohem'i  chief  object.  This  secured,  some  of  the  people  murdered, 
aitd  othen  made  captive,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  whole  settlement  utterly  laid  waste. 

SuccMS  niade  the  Indians  more  greedy,  and  toward  the  close  of  August  they  hung 
like  a  gathering  storm  upon  the  hills  around  the  German  Flats.  Aroused  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  tragedy  at  Andmstown,  the  people  had  kept  scouts  on  the  alert,  and  the  approach 
of  Brant  from  Unadilla  toward  the  settlement  was  heralded  by  them  in  time  for  the  reei- 
dents  to  prepare  for  the  coming  invasion.  These  soouts  came  ia  hot  baste,  and  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  the  savages  would  be  upon  them  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  time 
to  look  after  and  secure  their  sheep  and  cattle,  but,  gathering  up  the  most  valuable  thing! 
which  they  could  carry  from  their  houses,  the  whole  settlement  took  refuge  in  Forts  Dayton 
and  Herkimer,  aod  in  the  old  church. 

Brant,  with  three  hundred  Tories  and  one  hundred  and  &(tj  Indians,  reached  the  bordert 
cf  the  settlement  early  in  the  evening.*  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  he  lay  concealed 
in  a  ravine  near  Shoemakers  (where  Walter  Sutler  was  captured  the  year  before)  until  near 
daylight,  when  his  warriors  were  called  to  duty,  and  soon  swept,  like  a  fierce  wind,  over  the 
plain.  The  houses  were  assailed,  but  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  be  found  in  them. 
At  dawn  the  fires  were  kindled.  Bams,  filled  with  the  product  of  an  abundant  harvest  just 
gathered,  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  combustible,  were  set  on  fire,  within 
view  of  the  sorrowing  fugitives  in  the  fort.  Having  nothing  but  small  arms,  the  savaget 
did  not  attack  the  fort,  but,  having  laid  the  whole  plain  in  ashes,  collected  the  horve*,  sheep, 

'  I  copied  ibii  akelob  from  a  mviasoripl  drawing  in  poAsenlon  of  the  New  York  Hislorioal  Sociotf  ■  It 
wn  diairo  b;  &  private  af  Ckptein  0);elvIe'B  company,  aod  presealed  by  him  Id  "  Cbarlei  Clinloo,  Esq.,* 
ligatenaol  oolooel  commanding,"  in  Jalj,  1 TS8,     Herkimer  is  there  spelled  Herekbeimer. 

Eiri.iifiTioii  or  tbi  Sketo. — A,  tbe  parade i  B,  dwelliog-boaae ;  C,  barracki;  D,  guard-room',  E, 
offioen' kitoheB I  Filhewell;  G,  dnw.bridge ;  H  H,  &o.,  tea  swivel  guns;  K  E,  atookades ;  L,  Ike  oven ^ 
MM,  ke^  sesliy  boxei;  N,  imitb's  sbopj  O,  the  Mohawk  Rirerj  1,  tsTrace;  2,  treoob;  3,  paUndes; 
4,  paiapel ;  5,  banqueting. 

*  At  tbe  lime  in  qaestion  there  were  thiny-rnnr  bouses  and  as  manj  barns  in  the  settlement  on  the  sooth 
ode  of  the  liTer,  and  aboot  an  equal  number  oo  the  north  side,  at  Fort  Dayton,  now  Herkimer  Tillage. 


*  Ckmim  CUstsa  endfialBd  to  Anerka  hum  bvlnod  (wfaltbar  hii  (udlT  Bed  from  ED|1ud  ror  refiife  la  Iba 

w^  M  IJ»  sad  ta  1731  ha  teaaiti  ■  MiteDKnt  m  UWer  c  ~  

nvDsluifj.  UtRHrflofwtthdMtectlaa  sudn- Bndrtm 
■n  D>wW  Cttoloo)  nd  of  OoTOBar  Oaiirig  CHnBui,  ot  Uu  1 


he  Mhar  of  Oenan]  Juim  CUsBoa  (Ibe  fithar  of  Iba 
Ua  dked  NoTembeT  19, 1713,  sfBd  BS  reuv. 
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and  cattle,  and  drove  them 
ily  collected,  aad  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as 
Edmundston'*  planta- 
tion, on  the  Unadillft 
River,  where  they 
found  three  tcoula 
dead ;  but  they  efiect* 
ed  nothiD^  in  the  way 
of  retaliation  or  the  re- 
covery of  property.  A 
party  of  friendly  Ouei- 
daa,  however,  were 
more  Bucceasful.  They 
penetrated  the  Una- 
dilla  settlement,  where 
Brant'  had  his  head- 
quarters, burned  some 
of  the  Tory  bouses, 
took  several  prisoners, 
and  hrought  away 
some  of  the  cattle  tak- 
en from  the  people  at 
the  German  Flats.    A 


off  over  the  southern  hill*. 


Four  hundred  militia-men  were  hast- 
deputation  of  about  one 
hundred  Indian  war 
riors  of  the  Oneidaf 
communicated  the  re- 
sult of  this  expedition 
to  Major  Cochran, 
then  in  oommand  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  They  were 
a  part  of  those  who 
profiered  their  Mrvicei 
to  General  Gate*,  aftet 
the  first  battle  on  B»- 
mis's  Heighta.  in  the 
antumn  previous. 

I  returned  ta  Little 
Falls  toward  evening, 
and  the  iMigthened 
shadows  of  the  hills 


W.;^?^,:^i^    "'  ""•  "''"'^ 


'^ 


the  picturesque  beau- 
ty of  the  soen«.  Tb« 
view,  on  approachiog 


'  Joseph  Brant  {TbsyeDiUiieges)  was  a  Mohawk  of  pore  blood.  Rii  father  wu  a  chief  of  the  OooodigB 
natioQ,  uid  bul  three  wds  in  Iha  smif  with  Sir  Willian  Johoion,  under  King  Hendriok,  in  the  battle  at 
Lake  George  id  1735.  Joneph,  bis  foongest  sod,  vhoae  Indian  name  vaj  ThajeDdaaef^ea,  which  sigai- 
fles  a  buttdle  o/iHckt,  or,  in  other  words,  Urtngth,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742,  whither  hb 
parents  immigrated  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  His  mother  retomed  to  Canajoharie  with  two  cbikbas, 
Mary,  or  Mollj,  who  became  the  oonoubine  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Thajeodanegea.  Hie  biber,  Te- 
howagbweogaiaghkwin,  a  ohief  of  the  Wolf  tribe*  of  tbe  Mohawks,  seems  to  have  died  in  the  CHiio  ooontrj. 


•  According  to  CoUeo,  *uh  of  tha  od(lDil  FlTB  Niilau  wH  diiided  iBlo  iikr«  tdbH,  iba  TortDlH  or  Toitle.  dH  Bi 
Wait    Olbcn  ifflns  dut  tlma  were  ilgil  dlfliloiii  In  meh,  the  other  trite* 
belDg  tt»  Crua,  the  Salpe,  lbs  Uswk.  the  Bearer,  ud  the  Deer.    The  Sm 
niimeiii  mliitisMilnii  ii  |inmiMli»iiil ,  end  emoof  die  Mohswkj,  vldk  whom 
the  vhltee  had  more  direct  aod  exteuiTe  butaKae  and  loclel  ' 
than  with  aar  otben,  tbaee  oaYf  nre  knawn.    Tills  deedi  tc 
other  pspen  Bow  Id  lbs  oKce  of  die  BecratUT  of  Stale  at  Albanj,  hce  iba 
ilgiiilBrea  or  matkaorthe  ebieb  oTtheae  three  Iribea  anacbed.    Tbe  uiDei- 
ed  cull  are  lac^hnUeai  wUch  I  copied  from  Ebe  ori^inaU.    No.  1  li  Ihe  tnaA  |f  g,  ^ 

irLlaleHendrick.oribeTBnlatribei  No.  %  that  oT  JCnai<ivm>r  Bana.  chief  of 

:  Bear  tribe,  and  la  Intended  td  rgpreaeBl  a  b««r  1j1 


'JT 


nanw  of  Daniel,  a  ehlsf  of  At  TortnlH  trtbe,  oftsn  aHOdated  wiOi  that  of  Little  Ahrehaoi  and  of  Hau.    Tb  all 

eldefi  of  all  da  three  tiibea  appear  to  bare  been  eiaentU]  in  maklag  those  di 

soeei  legaL    Beaide*  the  elgbt  lanou  bere  named,  there  appeare  to  bate  be< 

date,  Ifam  other  Iribea,  Iba  Serpent,  the  Porcopine,  and  tbe  Fox.    OUea  F. 

Scheuetadj,  one  of  dot  moat  iadefkUgible  BnUqaartea,  dlacorered  a  doenmenl  hirtog  the 

nurkioftwenlT«iiecbtafi  ad  thitof  a  womaii  (Enaena)  attHsbed.    Among  Ibem  ar     ' 

of  TV>"a)«naar.oftbeaerpent;  aamlir.  of  tbe  Forrnplne ;  and  araoa.  of  Ibe  Foa  Ptba    Tbe 

flats  of  lbs  dminenl  ia  ITtt.    It  ia  mot  mj  prarliue,  neHfaar  baTs  I  As  ipsce,  to  pnime  tUi 

iBBeeadDi  satdscl  Ibitbv,  la  dda  connectiOD.  DaaiCL's  Sni 


S  '^'»i<t 
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■atan  la  Unle  Pdlt       Cola'i  Ptetunt.       Senacy  ii  Link  FalU.        £tldnKv  of  ■  gnu  Catmet       Renuilubla  0(1%. 

froin  the  weit,  ohang^ea  from  the  quiet  benuty  of  a  rolling  plain,  enriched  by  the  cultivator'! 
art,  and  ealinned  by  a  gently  gliding  riveT,  to  the  ruggied  grandeur  of  lof\y  hilli,  craggy 
ateepa,  and  turbulent  catcadei.  It  reminded  me  of  two  of  Cole's  beautiful  piaturea  in  hit 
"  Voyage  of  Life,"  wherein  ii  depicted  the  course  of  an  ambitioui  youth.  He  is  ont  upon  x 
placid  stream,  so  full  of  self-confidence  that  his  guardian  angel  is  lef\  behind.  All  around 
is  b«auty  and  repose.  The  stream  meandere  on  without  a  riff,  but  in  the  distance  it  sweeps 
with  a  majestic  curve  around  a  woodland  into  a  mysterious  region.  Onward  speeds  the  bark 
of  the  youthful  voyager  npon  the  gentle  current,  until  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  wa- 
len  run  swiftly,  the  tall  trees  and  beautiful  flowera  upon  its  banks  disappear,  high  and  bar- 
ren rocks  wall  in  his  view,  and  just  before  him  is  the  wild  leap  of  a  cataract  into  a  fearful 
gulf  below. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the  cascades,  and  only  westward 
ean  the  eye  see  any  thing  from  it  but  rocks,  and  trees,  and  running  water  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Here  the  high  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
ihe  Mohawk  and  the  Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  crosses 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  ages  long  past,  ere  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  existed,  doubtless 
ibnned  the  crown  of  a  cataract  almost  as  magnificent,  when  the  waters  of  Ontario  covered 
the  upper  valley,  and  a  portion  of  its  flood  here  found  its  way  into  the  great  lake  that  filled 
the  Hudson  basin,  whose  outlet,  in  turn,  was  among  the  rugged  hills 
of  the  Highlands  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  geologist ;  and  never  had  opinion  stronger  presumptive  prooft 
of  its  correctness  than  are  found  at  Little  Falls.'  An  obstruction 
here,  seventy- feet  in  height,  would  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the 
Rome  summit,  and  mingle  with  thoseofOntarioby  the  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River.  The  rugged  shores 
present  many  incontestible  evidences  of  abrasion  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
Many  of  them  are  circular  perpendicular  cavities  in  the  hard  rooks, 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  hornblende.  In 
some  instances  masses  of  stratified  rocks  present  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
as  aeen  in  the  above  cut,*  and  hundreds  of  small  cavities,  far  above  the  present  bed  of  the 

IIu  DKrtbnr,  aRer  ber  relum,  mBrried  so  lodEsD  called  Carribogo  (oewi-o&rrier),  whom  the  whites  named 
Banet ;  bat,  by  iray  at  oontractioD,  he  wu  called  Baiiit,  aod,  tinallj.  Brant.  Tbayendanegea  «u  c&Uad 
Joaeph,  and  wu  kaovni  u  Bnnt'i  JoMph,  or  Joseph  Brant.  Sir  Williani  Jobason  aent  young  Brant  to  the 
•ebool  of  Dr,  WbeGloek,  of  Lebanon  Crank  (now  Colmnbia),  Cooneclioot,  and,  after  he  wai  well  educated, 
eBplajcd  him  as  woretarj,  and  at  agent  in  pablio  aflain.  He  was  amployad  as  miuionsry  ioleqireter 
Iron  1762  to  1765,  and  exerted  binueir  for  Ibe  religious  inilniction  of  bi>  tribe.  When  Ihe  Ravolutioa 
broke  oat,  he  attached  binuelf  to  the  British  cbuh,  and  in  1775  lert  the  Mobawk  Valley,  went  to  Canada, 
and  Anally  to  Englaitd,  wheie  bis  education,  and  his  basiness  and  social  connection  with  Sir  William  Joho- 
mm,  gave  him  free  acoan  to  the  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  caused  Romnsy,  the  eminent  painter,  to 
Bwke  a  portrait  of  him  for  bis  colleotioo,  and  from  a  print  after  Ihnt  picture  Ihe  engraviDg  on  the  preceding 
page  was  made.  Throagboot  Ihe  Revolution  be  wu  engaged  in  varfare  chiefly  upon  tbe  border  aettlemsnti 
«f  New  York  and  FeDosylTania,  in  connection  with  Ihe  J(£nsoni  and  Bnltera.  He  held  a  colonel's  oommisiioo 
fram  tbe  king,  bat  he  is  generally  called  Captain  Brant.  After  Ihe  peace  in  1783,  Brant  again  visited  En- 
glaad,  and,  on  relnming  to  Amerioa,  devoted  himself  lo  the  social  and  religious  improvement  td'tbe  Mobawks, 
who  werv  settled  npon  the  Guise  or  Grand  Riier,  in  Upper  Canada,  npon  lands  procured  for  them  by  Btant 
freei  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  gavernor  ot  Ihe  province.  The  territory  embiaoed  six  milea  on  boih  sides 
at  the  tint,  from  its  mouth  to  ils  source.  He  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into  tbe  Mohawk  ka- 
goage  ;  and  in  many  ways  his  exertions  for  tbe  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  people  were  emiaeally 
SBCceasful.  and  endeared  him  to  his  nalion.  He  died  *t  his  residence  at  Ihe  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Norem- 
bcT  34lh,  1S07,  aged  G5  years.  One  of  his  sons  (JiAn)  was  an  officer  in  the  British  lerviee,  oa  the  Ntagara 
froatier,  in  tbe  war  of  1812.  His  daughter  married  William  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  in  1834,  and,  1  be- 
lieve, ii  still  liTJng. 

'  This  name  was  given  in  cootradisIinctioD  to  the  Great  Falls,  now  called  Ccdioe*,  at  the  month  of  the 
Mobawk. 

■  This  is  a  view  of  a  large  oiraaUr  cavity  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river  a  few  yards  from  tbe  rail- 

nad,  and  abool  Ihiny  feet  above  its  bed.     On  Ihe  side  of  tbe  cavity  toward  tbe  river  is  aa  opmiog  sboai 
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Stream,  indicate  the  action  of  pebbles  in  eddies  of  water.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  to 
altitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that  height  the  ancient  cataract  may  haie 
poured  its  flood.  Immediately  below  the  present  cascades  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Island,  or 
Moss  Rock,  the  river  expands  into  a  broader  basin,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  from 
whose  depths  rocky  spikes,  like  church  spires,  shoot  upward,  some  of  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  this  gulf  the  great  cataract  doubtless  poured  its  flood,  while  the  rocky 
cones,  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisted  the  unceasing  attrition  of  the  water  for  ages. 

I  strolled  along  the  rail-road  at  twilight,  by  the  margin  of  the  rapids  and  of  the  golf  be- 
low ;  and  before  sunrise  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path  to  view  the  scene  in  the  shadows 
of  early  morning.  Art  and  nature  here  vie  with  each  other  in  claims  upon  our  admiration. 
Here  the  former  exhibits  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  the  latter  displays  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Erie  Canal,  the  passage  for  which  was  ex- 
cavated through  solid  rock  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  narrow  defile  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  on  the  whole  line  of  that  great  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  at 
least  two  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation.  Skill  and  persevering  indus- 
try accomplished  the  most  diflicult  portion  in  ninety  days.     The  waters  of  the  canal  here 

ten  feet  square,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  massive  lintel,  which  appears  as  if  hewn  and  placed  there  by 
the  hands  of  man.  Within  the  large  cavity,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  are  smaller  ones  upon  its  coocave 
sides.  Two  of  these  concavities  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  rooks  are  covered  with  a  lazanaiic 
growth  of  shrubbery,  springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the  fissures.  An  exploration  of  them  is 
dangerous,  for  some  of  the  fissures  are  broad  and  deep.  Indian  legends  invest  these  caverns  with  romantic 
interest.  One  of  them  I  will  repeat,  in  brief,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  it  is  identified  with  the  spot  repre- 
sented in  the  picture. 

Long  ago,  when  the  river  was  broader  and  the  falls  were  more  lofty,  a  feud  arose  between  two  young 
chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise.  A  maiden  of  the  Bear 
tribe  was  the  cause  of  the  feud,  as  maidens  often  are.  She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs,  and  for  a 
time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by  her  in  return.  Her  father  was  a  stem  old  war- 
nor,  and  loved  his  child  tenderly.  Both  chiefs  had  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mohegans  by  his  side,  and 
the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Her  afiections  were  at  length  stirred  by  the 
more  earnest  importunities  of  the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.  This  decision  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Tortoise,  and  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  disturbed  both  while  unaccepted  suitors,  burst  into 
a  flame  of  ungenerous  revenge  in  the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.  He  determined  to  possess  the  oov- 
eted  treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.  With  well-dissembled  acquiescence  in  her 
choice,  and  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for  herself  and  her  affianced,  he  allayed  all  suspictoos,  and  the 
maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  when  her  affianced  was  away,  on- 
conscious  of  danger.  The  day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord.  The  Tortoise 
was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  His  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  voyage  to  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  stream,  where  the  fire-flies  sparkled  and  the  wbippooiwill 
whispered  its  evening  serenade.  They  lanched,  but,  instead  of  paddling  for  tiie  island,  the  Tortoise  tamed 
his  prow  toward  the  cataract.  Like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the  swill  current,  while  the  young  chieQ  with 
vigorous  arm,  paddled  for  the  western  shore.  Skillful  as  with  the  f)ow  and  hatchet,  he  steered  his  canoe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  here  pictured,  then  upon  the  water's  brink,  seized  the  aflrighted  maiden,  and 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  moment  securing  bis  canoe  by  a  strong  green  withe.  The  cave  was  dry,  a 
soft  bed  of  the  skkis  of  beasts  was  spread,  and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored.  At  the  top  of  the 
cave,  far  above  the  maiden's  reach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through  the  fissures  to  the  rooks  above. 
It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise ;  and  there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months,  until  her  affianced  gave 
her  up  as  lost  to  him  forever.  At  length,  while  hunting  on  the  southern  hills  in  flowery  May,  the  Wolf 
saw  the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  solved  the  question  in  his  mind.  The  evening  vras  clear,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  brightly.  He  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an  arm  as  strong  and  skill  as 
rate  as  his  rivaPs,  he  steered  his  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  an  unwilling  bride.  The  Wolf 
the  Tortoise,  but  the  wound  was  slight.  The  awakened  warrior,  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet,  bounded 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  closed  it  with  a  heavy  stone.  The  lovers  embmeed  in 
momentary  joy.  It  was  brief,  for  a  fearful  doom  seemed  to  await  them.  The  Tortoise  would  return  with 
power,  and  they  had  to  make  choice  of  death,  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief,  or  the  waters  of  the  cntn- 
raot.  The  latter  was  their  choice,  and,  in  afiectionate  embrace,  they  sat  in  their  oanoe  and  made  the  tear- 
ful leap.  The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling  waters,  and,  unharmed,  passed  over  the 
gulf  below.  Down  the  broad  stream  they  glided,  and  far  away,  upon  the  margin  Of  the  lower  lake,  tlMy 
lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's  children  go  out  to  the  battle  and  the  diase. 
In  the  long  line  of  their  descent,  tradition  avers,  oame  Brant,  the  Mohawk  taohem,  the  strong  Woi^r  of 
his  nation. 
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deacead  ibrty  feet  within  a  mile,  by  five  locks  ;   and  tfae  trsveleT  baa  ample  time  to  view  the 

wild  scenery  while 
>„  paMing  them.     Od 

the  north  side  of  the 
river  the  hard  rocki 
have  bIm  been  ex- 
cavated ,  for  the  rail- 
road which  traven- 
ea  the  high  bank  in 
its  winding  conrae. 
Altogether,  art  and 
nature  have  here 
presented  a  scene 
worth  a  long  jour- 
ney to  behold. 

There     was     a 
small  settlement  at 

Little  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  Scotchman  named  Ellis  had  obtained,  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  a  patent  for  the  mountain  gorge,  and  erected  flouring  mills  there 
These  were  important  for  supplying  the  people  at  the  German  Flats  and  the  small  garrisons 
that  were  kept  at  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer.  A  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  in  1780 
joined  in  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  mills,  and  thus  out  off  the  supply  of  flour  for  the  Whig 
gatrisoni.  They  made  a  stealthy  descent,  under  cover  of  night.  The  mill  was  garrisoned 
by  about  a  dozen  raen,  but  so  sudden  and  unexpected  waa  the  attack,  that  only  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  one  man  killed,  before  its  defendera  fled  for  safety.  Some  leaped  from 
the  windows  when  the  Indians  entered,  and  others  concealed  themselves  below.  Two  men. 
Cox  and  Skinner,  hid  in  the  raoe-way,  under  the  water-wheel,  while  two  others,  Edick  and 
Getman,  leaped  into  the  race-way  above  the  mill,  and  attempted  to  eonceal  themselves  by 
kee{»ng  under  the  water  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
the  aaaailants  set  the  mill  on  fire,  the  light  of  which  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter 
two,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  Cox  and  Skinner  were  more  fortunate.  The  water- 
wheel  protected  them  from  the  burning  timben  that  fell  around  them,  and  they  remained 
safe  in  their  hiding-place  until  the  enemy  had  departed.  The  object  of  the  auatlants  was 
accomplished,  and  they  returned  to  their  rendezvous  among  the  hills,  carrying  with  them 
6Te  or  six  prisoners. 

AfWr  breakfast  I  rode  down  to  Danube,  to  visit  the  residence  of  General  Herkimer  while 
living,  and  the  old  Castle  Church  near  the  dwelling-place  of  Brant  in  the  Revolution.  It 
was  a  [feasant  ride  along  the  tow-path,  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Herkimer's  res- 
idence is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Little  Falls,  near  the  canal,  and  in  fiill  view 

>  T1>ii  view  m*  taken  from  tbe  r&il-road  mar  the  villa^,  looking  dom  the  river.  Co  the  right  w  Men 
(be  Erie  Cual,  sod  oo  the  lel^  and  more  in  ibe  rorpgronnd,  the 
Moiiawk,  at  (be  foot  of  the  f&lls,  with  tbe  nil-roul  and  the  m&g> 
netic  highway.  The  rugged  blnlf  la  the  center  is  Moas  Rock, 
at  tbe  lower  extremity  of  which  is  the  gulT,  seen  is  the  annexed 
ngraviag.  This  view  is  from  tbe  tow-path,  below  Mou  Rook. 
On  the  left  ie  Ibe  canal,  and  on  the  right  are  lbs  golf  and  a  por. 
lioB  of  the  Tillage  in  the  distance.  Mosi  Rock  ii  an  islud,  foim- 
•d  bj  the  canal  and  the  river,  Tfae  mmmit  of  this  amorphous 
pile  baa  bean  scggesled  as  an  appropriate  site  for  the  proposed 
noonnieiit  to  the  memory  of  Dewitt  Clintoo.     It  aeemi  to  me 

(bat  Ibe  spot  is  singularly  appropriate  for  thai  parpoee.  Tbe  Erie  Canal,  with  iti  buy  oi 
perpeMul  memorial ;  and  here  i«  tbe  point  where  the  mmt  wonderrul  triamphs  were  achieved  is  the  oon- 
Mrnctioa  of  that  stupendoos  work.  Here,  too,  pus  all  treieten  to  and  Inm  Niagara  and  tbe  great  West 
traa  the  eastward,  and  the  tnonornent  would  be  seen,  it  erected  there,  by  more  pemM*  than  at  any  otber 
looaliiy  tbat  may  be  named,  oat  of  tbe  city  of  New  York. 
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of  the  trsTeler  upon  the  rail-road,  half  a  mile  distant.  It  is  a  aubatantial  brick  edifice; 
was  erected  in  1 764 ,  and  was  a  splendid  mao- 
sion  for  the  time  and  place.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Daniel  Conner,  a  farmer,  who  was  moden^ 
izing  it  when  I  was  there,  by  building  a  long, 
fashioaable  piazza  in  front,  in  place  of  the  small 
old  porch,  or  stoop,  seen  in  the  pictare.  He 
was  also  improving  some  of  the  rooms  within. 
The  one  in  which  General  Herkimer  died  {on 
the  right  of  the  front  entrance),  and  also  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  are  left 
precisely  as  they  were  when  the  general  occn- 
pied  the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Conner  has  the  good 
taste  and  patriotism  to  preserve  them  vs. 
These  rooms  are  handsomely  wainscoted  with 
white  pine,  wrought  into  neat  moldings  and 
panels,  and  the  casements  of  the  deep  windows 
,  are  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  style, 

Mr.  Conner  has  carefully  preserved  the  great 
lock  of  the  front  door  of  the  castle — for  castle  it  really  was,  in  strength  and  appointments 
against  Indian  assaults.  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  wide.  Close  by  the  house  is  a 
subterranean  room,  built  of  heavy  masonry  and  arched,  which  the  general  used  »  a  maga- 
zine for  stores  belonging  to  the  Tryon  county  militia.  It  is  still  used  as  a  store-room,  bat 
with  more  paci6c  intentions. 

The  family  burial-ground  is  upon  a  kooU  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  mansion,  and  then 
rest  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier,  as  secluded  and  forgotten  u  if 
they  were  of  "common  mold."  Seventy  years  ago  the  Continental 
Congress,  grateful  for  his  services,  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  of  the  value  of  live  hundred  dollars  ;  but  the  stone  that  may 
yet  be  reared  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and  the  patriot  inscription  to  declare 
its  intent  and  the  soldier's  worth  ts  not  yet  conceived.  Until  1647, 
no  stone  identified  his  grave.  Then  a  plain  marble  slab  was  set  up, 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  upon  it;  and  when  I  visited  it  (184S),  it 
was  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  brambles.  I  could  not  ascertain 
who  raised  the  monument.  The  consecrated  spot  is  in  the  po 
of  strangers,  and,  but  for  this  timely  effort  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  grave,  the  visitor 
might  soon  have  queried,  with  the  poet  in  search  of  General  Wooster's  resting-place : 

"0  say,  oan  none  tell  where  the  chielUin  vas  laid? 
Wbere  oat  hero  in  glorj  is  sleeping? 
Alu  I  Bhall  we  never  more  seek  oat  hU  grave, 
While  fame  o'er  bis  memory  a  weeping?" 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  his  death 
was  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  of  criminal  indulgence 
of  appetite  on  the  part  of  his  surgeon.  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  on  a  litter  to  hi* 
residence.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few  inches  below  the 
Aniut  10,    ^"^1  became  gangrenous.     Nine  days  after  the  battle,  a  young  French  surgcoa, 

1777.  vho  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the  valley,  reoommended  ampntaiioa. 
Dr.  Petrie,  the  general's  medical  adviser,  was  opposed  to  amputation,  but  it  was  done.  The 
performance  of  the  surgeon  was  so  unskillful  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  with  great  diSealty 
stanched.  Indeed,  the  bleeding  was  not  entiroly  checked,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistaht  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  his  situation  was  very  criticaL 
Colonel  Willett  called  to  see  him  soon  after  the  operation,  and  found  him  sitting  up  b  his 
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bed,  u  cbeeriul  u  usnal,  and  imoking  b»  pipe.  The  blood  continued  to  flow,  and  what 
little  ikill  the  lurgeon  poHeued  was  rendered  uteleu  by  indulgence  in  wine.  No  otbei  phy- 
■ictan  was  at  hand,  and  toward  evening,  the  blood  still  flowing,  Ibe  general  became  convinced 
that  bii  end  wai  near.  He  called  for  the  Bible,  and  read  composedly,  in  the  presence  of 
his  tamily  and  others,  the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  the  deep,  penitential  confeBsiont  of 
the  poem  to  his  own  case.  He  closed  tbe  book,  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  expired. 
Stone  justly  obserree,  ■■  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philoaophei,  and  Rousseau  like  an  unbelier- 
ing  sentimentalist,  General  Herkimer  died  like  a  Ckristun  hebo-'" 

The  Castle  Church,  as  it  is  called — the  middle  one  of  the  throe  constructed  under  the 
■uspicei  of  Sir  William  John-  ^^^  were  olten  entertained  before  he 

SOD— ^s  still  standing  (1648),  ^^^^^^^^^  took  up  the  war-batchet,  stood 

two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^L  about  seventy-five  rods  north 
Herkimer  manuoii,  It  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^ki  ward  of  the  church.  Bricks 
wooden  building,  and  was  orig-  {^^^^^^^^|^^B  *^^  stones  of  the  foundation 
ioalty  so  painted  as  to  resemble  ^^^H^H^^I^H  were  still  to  be  seen  in  an  apple 
(tone.     Its  present  steeple  is  not      i  1  orchard  north  of  the  road ,  and 

ancient,  but  its  form  is  not  nn-  A  the  locality  was  well  defined, 

like  that  of  tbe  original.     Here      •wi-^^Jlhiiji,:.  ^K  '.  when  I  visited  it,  by  rank  weeds, 

tbe  piouaKirkland  often  preach-  ^^ttlSltt^^ffi^b  '■ow^^'^  ^'"^  i"  ^^^  '■^l*'  ">  '^'X' 
ed  the  Gospel  to  tbe  heathen,  C^i^^^B^ISj^  uriant.  I  returned  to  Little 
and  here  Brant  and  his  compan-  j~I^^BiJ  ^IH  Falls  in  time  to  dine  and  to  take 
ions  received  lesions  of  heaven-  m6i3  ^^^=^^^|  ^^^  western  train  at  one  o'clock 
If  wisdom.  The  church  stood  ^Bf^'"*'*'^^^^!  ^^  ^"^  Plain,  seventeen  miles 
upon  land  that  belonged  to  tbe  BBF  --^jjJliH^B  down  the  Mohawk, 
sachem,  and  the  bouse  of  Brant,  cmu  ckckh  ^'"*  Plain  (near  the  junction 

where    Christian    missionaries  of  Osquaga  Creek  and  the  Mo- 

hawk), one  of  the  munerous  comely  children  bmugbt  forth  and  fostered  by  the  proUfio  com- 
merce of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  near  the  site  of  the  fortification  of  that  name,  erected  in  the  Rev- 
olation.  This  fort  was  eligibly  sitnated  upon  a  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  sweep  of  the  valley  on  the  right  and  leflf  A  sort  of  defense  was 
thrown  up  there  by  tbe  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  tbe 
fort  proper  was  erected  by  the  government  after  the  alarming  demon- 
strations of  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Volleys  in 
1778.  For  a  while  it  was  an  important  fortress,  afibrding  protec- 
tion to  tbe  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming  a  key  to  the  com- 
munication with  the  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Unadilla  settle- 
ments. Its  form  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  earth  and  log 
bastions,  embrasures  at  each  comer,  and  barracks  and  a  strong  block- 
FbhtPluk.  house  within.     The  plain  on  wbich  it  stood  is  of  peninsular  form. 

'  1  wa«  inuuccemriil  In  my  seareb  for  inTorinatiaD  retpeoting  the  career  of  Geoerat  Herkimer  a  jontk 
and  early  moahood.  None  of  his  family  are  residenu  in  Ihe  vjcintt;  of  hii  dwelling,  nor  conld  I  wcertun 
wbere  any  of  bii  lineal  (lescendanta  reaide.  Hli  family  wu  amoog  the  aarly  settlers  of  the  German  Flala, 
Mil,  thocgh  opolant  aooording  In  Ihe  lUndanl  of  bis  limes,  be  seems  to  have  b«in  quils  unedacBted.  An 
old  nun  whom  I  nw  near  the  Flat*  remembered  him  u  "  a  large,  •quare-built  Dutchman,"  and  lapposed 
luB  to  ban  been  about  65  yean  old  vhen  he  died.  Should  thii  meet  tbe  eye  of  any  of  bii  descendanla, 
ibey  will  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  author  by  commonioating  to  him  any  information  they  may  possess  con- 
cemioK  the  general  and  hit  immediate  family. 

*  An  aged  resident  of  Fort  Plain,  Mr.  David  Lipe,  whose  bouse  is  near  the  canal,  below  the  old  fortJflca- 
linCL,  went  orer  Ihe  groond  wiih  me,  snd  I  nude  ■  inrvey  of  tbe  ontlinei  of  the  fort  according  to  bis  diree- 
IkaiB.  He  aided  in  pulling  down  the  blook-honse  when  it  was  demolished  after  Ibe  war,  and  his  memory 
seened  to  be  very  acenrote.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  moch  of  tbe  inlbnnstioo  here  recorded  concerning 
Fon  Plain. 

Ean.ASATloii  OP  res  Plan-— The  black  line  represents  the  parapet;  a,  the  large  bloak-hoaie  ;  bibb, 
sooll  bknk-lKHuas  at  each  bastion;  cr,  bomoks.  Tbere  were  two  large  applr-lrees  within  tbe  fort,  anj 
aa  tlM  iMnliero  side  of  the  hill  is  the  living  spring  that  supplied  the  garrison  with  water. 
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and  acTOU  tlie  neck,  or  isthmiu,  a  brwut-work  was  thrown  up.  The  Ibrt  extended  nloog 
the  brow  of  the  hill  northwest  of  the  village,  and  the  bloek- 
houoe  vas  n  few  rods  from  the  northern  decliTity.  ThU  block- 
house  was  erected  in  1780,  after  the  fort  and  barracks  were 
found  to  be  but  a  feeble  defense,  under  the  aupervisioB  of  a 
French  engineer  employed  by  Colonel  Ganseroort.  The  Ut- 
ter, by  order  of  General  Clinton,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department,  had  repaired  thither  with  his  regiment, 
to  take  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  stores  destined  for  Fort 
Schuyler.  Ramparts  of  logs  and  earth  were  thrown  up.  and 
a  strong  block-house  was  erected,  a  view  of  which  is  here 
given.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  three  stories  iu  height,  and 
composed  of  hewn  timbers  about  fifleen  iocbea  square.  There 
were  numerous  port-holes  for  musketry,  and  in  the  lower  story 
three  or  four  cannons  were  placed.  The  first  story  was  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  the  second  forty,  and  the  third  fifty.  Each 
of  the  upper  stories  projected  about  five  feet,  and  in  the  floor  of  each  projection  there  were 
also  port-holes,  through  which  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  an  enemy  below.  The  powder 
magazine  of  the  fort  was  placed  directly  under  the  block-house  for  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  doubts  were  exprened  of  its  bong  cannon- 
ball  proof  A  trial  was  made  with  a  six  pounder  placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Its  ball 
passed  entirely  through  the  block-house,  crossed  a  broad  ravine,  and  lodged  in  the  hill  on 
which  the  old  parsonage  stands,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  This  proved  the  inefficiency 
of  the  building,  and  its  strength  was  increased  by  lining  it  with  heavy  planks.  Id  order  to 
form  a  protection  for  the  magazine  against  hot  shot,  the  little  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there  in  1782  commenced  throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth  amund  the  block-house.  Boinors  - 
of  peace,  and  the  quiet  that  then  prevailed  in  that  valley,  caused  the  work  to  ceaae,  and. 
Aorut,  happily,  its  resumption  was  never  demanded.  The  mounds  which  were  raised  on 
'"^  the  south  side  of  the  block-house  were  yet  quite  proirunent  when  I  visited  the  locahty. 
This  place  was  included  in  the  Canajoharie  settlement,  and  in  1780  felt  severely  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  inflicted  in  retnm  for  terrible  desolations  wrought  by 
an  army  under  Sullivan,  the  previous  year,  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. The  whole  region  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk,  for  several  miles  in  this  vicinity, 
was  laid  waste.  The  approach  of  the  dreaded  Thayendanegea  along  the  Canajoharie  Creek, 
with  about  five  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Fort  Plain,  was  an- 
^  ^  nounced  to-  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their  harvest  fields,  by  a  woman  who  find 
a  cannon  at  the  fort.  The  larger  portion  of  militia  had  gone  with  Ganaevoort  to 
guard  provisions  on  their  way  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  those  who  remained,  with  the  boys  and 
old  men,  unable  to  defend  their  hves  or  property,  fled  into  the  fort  for  protection.  In  their 
approach  the  enemy  burned  every  dwelling  and  bam,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value.  Regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  they  marched  boldly  up  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  intrenchmeats,  burned  the  church,  the  paraonage,  and  many  other  bnild- 

'  There  U  oooaidenble  coariuioii  in  the  aoconou  oooceroing  Fort  Plsio,  for  whtob  there  is  no  an  city  - 
There  was  ■  ilockade  shoot  two  miles  aoutliwost  of  Fort  Plain,  csHed  Fort  Clyde,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Clyile. 
on  officer  in  the  Trjon  conntj  militia;  and  another  about  the  same  distance  uorthwe*!,  called  Fort  Plank, 
or  Blank,  from  the  circumiUuce  thai  it  stood  upon  land  owned  by  Frederic  Blank.  The  latter  and  Port 
Plain  have  been  Donronoded.  Mr.  Stone  STmneoaity  considered  Ihem  as  one,  nod  rays,  in  hia  Lift  of  ilraiM 
(ii.,  9S),  "  The  prinoipal  work  at  dererue,  then  oalled  Fort  Plank,  ud  aabwquently  Fort  Plua,  wax  litaated 
apon  an  elenled  plain  overlooking  the  valley,  near  the  site  nC  the  village  still  letainiag  the  name  al  tto 
fortms."  Other  writers  have  regaidad  the  block-boose  as  the  fort,  when,  in  fact,  it  ««b  only  n  part  at  tW 
(bniflcations.  The  dnwing  here  given  is  from  one  poblished  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  with  a  deaotiptiaB 
fron  the  Fort  Plain  Joonial  of  December  S6lh,  1X37.  Mr.  Lipe  Considered  it  a  oorrect  vieir,  exoept  tbe 
lower  story,  which,  it  was  his  impreaston,  was  sqilare  instead  of  octagonal,  and  had  four  portholes  tot 
heavy  ordnance. 
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ingt,  tad  oarried  off  wveral  women  ftnd  childrea  pritooeis. 

tbe  father  of  David,  my  informant, 

which  ii  still  itanding,  was  uved  from 

plnnder  and  fire  by  the  courage  and 

presenceof  mindof  his  wife.     She  had 

been  busy  all  the  evening  carrying  her 

moat  valuahle  articles  from  her  houi 


The  house  of  Johannes  Lipe, 
to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a  hollow 
at  tbe  real,  and  had  made  several  de- 
positee there.     The  last  lime  she  re- 
turned she  met  two  prowling  Indians 
at  the  gate.     She  was  familiar  with 
their  language,  and,  without  any  ap- 
parent alarm,  inquired  of  them  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  her  two  brothers,  who  were  among 
the  Tories  that  fled  to  Canada.     Fortunately,  the  savages  bad  seen  them  at  Oswegstchie, 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  a  Tory  likewise,  they  walked  off^  and  tbe  house  was  spared. 
Tbe  church  spire  bad  a  bright  brass  ball  upon  it,  which  the  Indians  believed  was  gold. 
While   the  edifice  was  burning,   they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  steeple  to  fall, 
that  they  might  secure  tbe  prize.    When 
it  fell,  the  savages  rushed  forward,  scat- 
_  _^_  tered  the  burning  timbers,  and  several 

of  them  in  succession  seized  the  glitter- 
ing ball.  It  was  speedily  dropped,  as 
each  paid  tbe  penalty  of  blistered  fin- 
gers, and  discovered  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glistens." 

With  tbe  destruction  of  Fort  Plain 
tbe  devastation  was,  for  the  time,  stayed. 
In  a  day  tbe  fairest  portion  of  the  valley 
had  been  made  desolate.  FUty-three  dwellings  and  as  many  barns  were  burned,  sixteen  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
were  made  captives.  More  than  three  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away,  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  the  ripe  grain-fields,  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  were 
laid  in  ashes,*  Tbe  smoke  was  seen  as  far  as  Johnstown,  and  tbe  people  immediately  lell 
tbe  fields  and  joined  tbe  Albany  and  Schenectady  militia,  then  marching  up  the  valley, 
imdet  Colonel  Wemple.  The  colonel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  deem  prudence 
tbe  better  part  of  valor,  and  was  opposed  to  forced  marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  sncb  fierce  enemies  as  were  just  then  attracting  his  attention.  He  managed  to  reach 
Fort  Plain  in  time  to  see  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  to  rest  securely 
within  its  ramparts  that  night.  The  work  of  destruction  was  over,  and  the  Indians  and 
Tories  were  away  upon  another  war-path. 

At  Fort  Plain  I  was  joined  by  my  traveling  companions,  wbom  I  had  left  at  Syracuse, 
and  made  it  my  headquarters  for  three  days,  while  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
It  being  a  central  point  in  the  hostile  movements  in  Tryon  county,  from  tbe  time  of  tbe 
flight  of  St.  Leger  froin  before  Fort  Stanwix  until  tbe  close  of  the  war,  we  will  plant  our 
trleacope  of  observation  here  Ibr  a  time,  and  view  the  most  important  occurrences  within  this 
particular  sweep  of  its  speculum.  The  battle  of  Minisiok,  and  the  more  terrible  tragedy  in 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  radii  in  the  hostile  operations  of  tbe  Indians  and  Tories  from  our 
point  of  view,  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters.  It  is  difficult  to  untie  the  complicated  knot 
of  events  here,  and  make  all  parts  perspicuous,  without  departing  somewhst  from  the  plan 
of  tbe  work,  and  taking  up  the  events  in  chronological  order.  Every  thing  being  subordin- 
ate to  tbe  history,  I  shall,  therefore,  make  such  departure  for  the  present,  and  reserve  my 
notes  of  travel  until  the  story  of  tbe  past  is  told. 

'  This  TMW  ii  rnm  tbe  high  plain  on  the  lighl  of  tbe  blook-bmue,  looking  Dorth,  The  building  upon  tbe 
hOl  acroM  the  rsTine  ii  Ibe  old  puvaodgc,  which  «u  imraediBlelj  built  upon  the  niJBi  of  the  one  Ihal  vu 
hanied.  On  the  left  1  have  placed  a  cbnrob  in  its  proper  relative  position  to  the  pononage,  u  iodicaled 
by  Hr.  Lipe.  It  wu  aboiil  halT  a  mile  northwest  ot  the  Tort.  On  (he  right  are  aeeii  (he  Mohawk  River 
and  Plain,  a  Inin  of  can  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills  that  bound  the  view  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Mohawk 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

.  ARK  and  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  afiain  for  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the  year  succeeding  the  disper- 
sion of  St.  Leger's  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Brant,  with  his 
warriors,  retired  to  Fort  Niagara  after  that  eveat,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  and  the  British  and  Tory  leaden  raad«  exten- 
sive preparations  for  war  the  ensuing  spring.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
in  command  at  Detroit,  engaged  actively  in  endeavon  to  indnce  the 
tribes  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  western  lakei  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  four  divisions  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  New  York'  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  crown  against  the  pa- 
triots. He  was  aided  by  three  maUgnant  Tories,  M'Kec,  Elliot,  uid  Simon  Girty.*  They 
had  been  confined  at  Pittsburgh,  but,  escaping,  they  traversed  the  country  thence  to  Dettoil, 
and  by  proclaiming  that  the  Americans  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  immediate  alliance  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawneet 
.  with  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  aroused  these  tribes  to  a  desire  for  war.  Already  they  had 
been  excited  against  the  whites  in  general  by  the  irruption  into  their  county  of  Daniel  Booti 
and  others  (of  which  I  shall  hereafler  write),  and  they  listened  favorably  to  the  appeal  of 
the  refugees.  The  expedition  of  M'lnlosh  into  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  apparent  confirmation 
to  the  assertions  of  the  Tories,  and  Captain  Pipe  (the  rival  chief  of  White  Eyes  of  the  Del- 
awares, a  last  friend  of  the  Americans)  at  once  assembled  his  warriors,  and  ui^ed  them  to 
follow  him  immediately  upon  the  war-path.  He  proclaimed  every  one  an  enemy  who  should 
■peak  against  his  proposition.  But  White  Eyes,  the  beloved  of  all,  persuaded  his  people  to 
desist,  and  sent  a  message'  to  the  Shawuees,  which  had  the  efiect  to  keep  them  in  check  for 
a  time.  We  shall  consider  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  country  in  detail  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  Johnsons  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  also  active  at  this  juncture  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  recruiting  Tory  refugees,  and  inducing  the  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  to  take 
up  the  hatchet ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  a  powerful  combiaation  was  in  progren,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys. 

Two  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  were  still  faithful  to  their  pledge 
of  neutrality,  nor  were  the  tribes  of  the  other  four  yet  generally  in  arms.  Congress,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  secure  their  neutrality,  if  not  a  defensive  alliance.* 

'  The  Mohawks,  Sen«cai,  ODoadagu,  and  Cayogai. 

'  Girly  wiu  an  nnmitigated  scoanilrel,  and  was  far  more  savage  in  bii  fselings  iban  tho  Iiidiana.  Be 
vu  preKii[«h«ii  Colonel  Craw  ford  was  toiturnl  bf  Itie  lodiuii  in  1782,  and  looked  upoo  lii*  agooiea  witk 
demoniac  pleasure.  Tbe  ume  year  he  caused  Iha  expuliioii  of  Ihe  peaceful  MoraTisnt,  vho  weie  labotiog 
usefully  among  the  Wjandota;  and  he  personally  ill  (raated  them  when  driren  away.  He  insii^aled  an 
Indian  warrior,  at  the  dcreat  of  St.  Clair  in  1791,  to  tomahawk  the  American  Genenl  Butler,  who  lay 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  to  scalp  bim,  and  lake  out  his  heart  for  distribuliou  among  the  mbea.  Tlvrt 
were  >ome  Tories,  even  aolive  ones,  whom  we  cbo  respect;  but  miscreacti  like  Girty  and  Waller  Bolkr, 
oT  the  Mobawk  Valley,  present  no  redeeming  quality  to  ple«d  for  excuse. 

'  The  mesugg  was  as  follows :  "  Guandchildeen,  ii  Shiwneis  :  Sane  days  ago  a  flook  of  birdi 
IM'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Gitlj],  that  had  come  on  from  Ihe  east,  lit  at  Gaschochking,  impowng  a  uoag  oTlheiii 
upon  lu,  which  song  had  nigb  proved  our  min.  Should  these  bird*,  which,  on  leaving  us,  took  tbeir  fl%hl 
toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on  jou  likewise,  do  not  listeD  to  them,  for  they  lie." 

■  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  Congress  oo  tbe  2d  of  Februaiy,  1776.  They  inatiuelMl  tke 
commissiooen  to  "  Speak  (o  Ihe  Indians  in  language  becoming  [he  Tepresenlatives  of  five,  soveroign,  and 
independent  stales,  and  in  loch  a  tooe  as  to  convince  them  ibal  they  felt  ibemselvea  so." — JamntaU  of 
Conpm,  i*.,  63. 
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CoBocil  tt  JohnatowB.        Dispoaitioa  of  the  DiU'erent  Natiooa.        Coloiiel  Campbell  and  La  Fa jette.        Forta  atreagtheoed. 

A  council  was  called,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  attend.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  and  Volkert  P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
act  in  behalf  of  Congress.  They  requested  Governor  Clinton  to  send  a  special  conmiissioner 
to  be  present  at  the  council,  and  James  Duane  was  accordingly  appointed.  The  council 
met  at  Johnstown  on  the  9  th  of  March.     More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 

1T78 

present,  consisting  of  Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas,  a  small  number  of  Mohawks, 
three  Cayugas,  but  not  one  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  latter  not  only  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  a  message  afiecting  great  surprise 
that  they  were  invited  to  such  a  council.*  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  Goneral  Schuyler 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  La  Fayette  accompanied  Duane,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have 
conducted  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress.  They  were  opened  by  an  address  from 
that  body,  charging  the  Indians  with  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  had  been  true  and  magnanimous  toward  them.  An  old  Onondaga  hypo- 
critically acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  tribe,  but  charged  them  upon  the  young 
and  headstrong  warriors  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Mohawks  and 
Cayugas  were  sullen  and  silent,  while  an  Oneida  chief,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  of  his 
own  tribe  and  of  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  United  States  might  rely  upon  their  abiding  friendship.  Those  two  tribes 
were  applauded  by  the  commissioners,  while  the  others  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
to  look  well  to  their  ways,  as  the  arm  of  the  United  States  was  powerful,  and  vengeance 
might  penetrate  the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Senecas.  The  council,  on  the  whole,  was 
ansatisfactory,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  most  warlike  and  important  tribes,  with  Brant  at 
their  head,  still  brooded  over  their  loss  at  Oriskany,  and  were  determined  on  revenge. 

While  La  Fayette  was  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  waited 
upon  him  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  of  that  settlement  and  of  those 
apon  the  Schoharie  Creek.  The  people  had  built  three  slight  fortifications  the  preceding 
year,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  for  sure  protection.  They  were  merely  embankments 
of  earth  thrown  up  around  strong  stone  houses,  and  stockaded,  into  which  the  women  and 
children  might  flee  for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  were  respectively  known  as 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Forts.*  By  direction  of  La  Fayette,  these  were  each  manned 
bj  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field  piece.  He  also  directed  a  fort  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oneida  country,  and  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  noticed.  Fort  Plain  was  afterward  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  These  and 
far  more  efficient  preparations  for  defense  were  necessary ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  where  their  property  was  situated,  was  an  object  too  important  to  the  Johnsons,  But- 
lers, and  the  large  number  of  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada,  not  to  induce  ex- 
traordinary efibrts  for  its  attainment.  Their  spies  and  scouts  were  out  in  every  direction, 
and,  at  the  very  time  of  the  council  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada  of  the  same  name,  was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  the  actions 
and  to  report  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  in  conclave.  His  employers  at  the  same 
time  were  upon  the  frontiers,  preparing  for  invasion. 


'  **  It  it  strange,"  said  the  messenger,  "  that  while  your  tomahawks  are  sticking  in  oar  heads  [referring 
lo  the  battle  of  Oriskany],  our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  our  friends 
at  German  Flats  [Oriskany],  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." — From  a  MS,  Ltt* 
titr  of  Jamu$  Duant^  cited  iif  Stone, 

'  These  were  situated  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The  Upper  Fort  was  near  the  margin  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
•boat  five  miles  southeast  of  Middleburgh  village,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Fulton. 
The  remains  of  the  Middle  Fort  are  still  visible,  near  Middleburgh,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  rood  leading  to 
Schoharie.  The  Lower  Fort  was  five  miles  north  of  Middleburgh,  at  the  village  of  Schoharie.  An  old  stone 
ohnrch  (yet  standing,  but  much  altered  from  the  original),  one  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  was 
withia  the  intrenchments,  and  formed  the  citadel  of  the  fort.  The  ramparts  inclosed  the  two  story  stone 
boose  of  John  Becker,  the  kitchen  part  of  which  was,  until  recently,  well  preserved.  Temporary  dwell- 
ings  were  erected  within  the  inclosure,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  kept  their  most  valuable  things.- 
Sunms*8  SchokarUf  &o.,  p.  269. 
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DsMrvctloD  of  BpriBgacIiL 


Early  in  the  spriog,  Braut  and  his  wanioM,  with  a  lai^  number  of  Toriet,  appeal- 
ed at  Oghkwaga,  his  headquarter*  the  previoui  year.     There  he  organized  (calpiiig 
parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers.     The  eettlen  were  cut  off  in  detail.     Ma- 
rauding parties  fell  upon  isolated  families  like  bolts  from  the  clouds,  and  the  blaze  of  dwelt 
ings  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  nightly  warned  the  yet  secure  inhabitant  to  be  on  the 


'"^'^*"  "4^'^^^^^ 


nlert.  Their  dwellings  were  transformed  into  block-houses.  The  women  were  taught  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  stood  sentinels  when  the  men  were  at  work.  Half-grown  children  were 
educated  for  scouts,  and  taught  to  discern  the  Indian  trail,  and  every  man  woiked  anned  ia 
his  field.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellers  of  Tryon  county  during  alaooat  the  whole 
time  of  the  war. 

Brant's  first  hostile  movement  of  consequence,  afler  his  return  to  Oghkwaga,  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  small  settlemeut  at  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  ten  milea  west  of 
Cherry  Valley.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Every  house  was  burned  but  one,  into  which 
the  women  and  children  were  colleoted  and  kept  unharmed.  The  absence  of  Tories  in  ttut 
expedition,  and  the  freedom  to  act  as  he  pleased  on  the  part  of  Brant,  may  account  lor  this 
humanity.  Several  men  were  made  captive,  and,  with  considerable  property,  were  carried 
off  to  Oghkwaga. 

In  June,  Captain  M'Kean,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  was  sent  to  reeonnoiter  Brant's 
encampment  at  Oghkwaga.  M'Kean's  headquarters  were  at  Cherry  Valley.  On  hi*  way 
down  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  River,  he  learned  that  large  war-parties  were  out,  and, 
fearing  a  surprise,  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  He  halted  an  hour  to  refresh,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Brant,  censuring  him  for  his  predatory  warfare  ;  he  intimating  that  he  was  too  cow- 
ardly to  show  himself  in  open  and  honorable  conflict,  M'Kean  challenged  him  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat,  or  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  to  try  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength  ; 
and  concluded  by  tolling  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change 
him  from  a  Brant  to  a  goose}     This  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and,  doubtlMs,  incited 

■  This  latter  was  fastened  to  a  slick  and  placed  in  an  Indian  path.     Ii  soon  reached  Bcan^  and  irritiud 
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the  sachem,  in  some  degree,  to  join  Butler,  a  few  months  later,  in  desolating  that  settle* 
ment. 

There  was  an  engagement  on  the  2d  of  July,  on  the  apper  hranch  of  the  Cohelskill,  be- 
tween a  party  of  regular  troops  and  Schoharie  miUtia,  fifty-two  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
force  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The  Americans,  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
Brown,  were  overpowered.  Fourteen  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  two  were  missing,  and 
the  remainder  escaped.  The  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  the 
victors  could  not  take  with  them,  were  slaughtered  in  the  fields.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
John  Butler,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Niagara  with  a  body  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  eleven  hundred  strong,  broke  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  laid  it  waste,  j^^^  3^^ 
Of  this  I  shall  write  in  detail  hereafter.  We  have  already  considered  the  destruc-  ^''^ 
tion  of  the  settlement  at  German  Flats,  toward  the  close  of  this  summer.  Scalping  parties 
continued  to  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neighboring  settlements  until  quite  late  in  September, 
when  troops  from  the  main  army  checked  their  depredations  for  a  while.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth, »  Colonel  William  Butler,  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  •  j^^^  ^s, 
and  a  detachment  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,'  was  ordered  to  Tryon  county,  and  took  ^^^* 
post  at  Schoharie,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to  chastise  the  white  and  red  savages,  and 
to  protect  threatened  settlements.  They  accomplished  but  Uttle,  however,  except  in  inter- 
cepting bands  of  Tories  that  were  making  their  way  from  the  Hudson  River  settlements  to 
join  Johnson  at  Niagara.  One  of  these  parties,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Catskill,  under 
a  Captain  Smith,  was  dispersed,  the  commander  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  made  prison- 
era.  This,  and  a  few  other  exploits  of  a  similar  character,  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
dence, and  they  anticipated  a  season  of  repose.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  already  a 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  west,  full  charged  with  desolation. 

We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  arrested 
near  Fort  Dayton  in  August,  1777,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  but  reprieved 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany.  He  was  closely  confined  in  the  jail  there  until  the  spring 
of  1778,  when,  through  the  interposition  of  his  father's  friends,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
respectability,  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  allowed  to  reside  with  a  private  family, 
having  a  single  sentinel  to  guard  him.  This  family  proved  to  be  Tories  in  disguise.  The 
sentinel  was  made  drunk,  and  young  Butler,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  his 
&ther  at  Niagara,  just  after  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  On  his  way  through  the  Senqca 
country  he  excited  the  Indians,  by  tales  of  the  extensive  preparations  which  the  Americans 
were  making  to  penetrate  and  lay  waste  their  country,  and  they  were  soon  ripe  for  invading 
the  white  settlements. 

About  this  timo  a  Seneca  chief,  called  Crreat  Tree,  who  was  with  Washington  during 
the  summer,  left  for  his  own  country  and  nation,  with  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  Americans.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  keeping  the  Senecas  neutral,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  return  with  his  personal  adherents  and  join  the  friendly  Oneidas. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  found  his  people  in  arms,  and  uttering  loud  defiance  against 
the  whites.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  were  collected  at  Kanadaseago  and  Genesee ; 
and  Great  Tree,  believing  the  stories  of  Butler,  and  finding  his  people  very  united,  resolved  to 
join  his  nation  in  chastising  any  whites  that  might  penetrate  their  county.  He  was  a  pop- 
alar  orator  and  warrior,  and  his  adherence  gave  the  Senecas  much  joy.  The  Indians  west 
of  the  Oneidas  were  thus  prepared  to  follow  a  leader  upon  the  war-path. 

Walter  Butler  obtained  from  his  father  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  Rangers,  and 
permission  to  employ  them,  with  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant,  in  an  expedition  against  the 


exceedingly.     In  a  letter  written  soon  aftorwaid  to  a  Tory  named  Cass,  he  said,  "  The  people  of 
Cberry  Valley,  though  bold  in  words,  will  find  themselTes  mistaken  in  calling  n|e  a  goose." 

*  Timothy  Mwphy,  the  man  who  shot  General  Fraser  at  Bemis*s  Heighti,  was  m  this  detachment,  and 
became  the  terror  oT  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Schoharie  ooontiy.  He  used  a  dooble-barreled  rifle,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  htm  fire  twice  without  stopping  to  load,  sapposed  that  he  could  fire  as  often  as  he  pleased 
in  the  same  manner. 
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Bettlements  in  Tryon  county.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  but  he  thirsted  for  revenge  because  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  departed  eastward  early  in  October.  While  on  his  way,  and  near 
Genesee,  he  met  Brant,  with  his  warriors,  going  from  his  camp  upon  the  Susquehanna  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Brant  felt  a  deep  personal  hatred  toward  young  Butler,  and 
this  feeling  was  greatly  increased  on  finding  himself  made  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  the 
difficulty,  which  threatened,  at  first,  to  be  serious,  was  soon  adjusted.  Thayendanegea  had 
thought  much  of  the  insulting  letter  of  Captain  M'Kean,  and  more  willingly  turned  his  face 
back  toward  the  settlements.     The  united  forces  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  men. 

This  movement  was  known  to  Mr.  Dean,  an  Indian  interpreter  in  the  Oneida  country, 
early  in  October,  and  he  communicated  the  information  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  That  officer  sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Alden,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  also  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Schoharie  forts ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  and  riflemen  had  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  and  the  report  of  the 
oncoming  invasion  was  treated  as  an  idle  Indian  tale. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  enemy's  chosen  point  of  attack.  Colonel  Iclia- 
bod  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  there,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops.'  On  the  8th  of  November  the  commandant  received  a  dispatch 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  informing  him  that  his  post  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River.  Colonel  Alden  treated  the 
information  with  unconcern,  but  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  move  into  the  fort  or  to  deposite  their  most  valuable  articles  there,  but  the  coloneh 
regarding  the  alarm  as  really  groundless,  refused  his  consent.  He  assured  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  scouts  upon  the  look-out  and  the  garrison  in  prep* 
aration,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  parties  were  sent  out  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these,  which  went  down  toward  the  Susquehanna,  built  a  fire  at  their  encampment,  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Butler  and  Brant.  All  necessary  information 
concerning  the  settlement  was  extorted  from  them,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward and  encamped  upon  a  lofly  hill  covered  with  evergreens,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  the  whole  settlement.  From  that  observatory  they  could  see  almost 
every  house  in  the  village  ;  and  from  the  prisoners  they  learned  that  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered out  of  the  fort,  and  that  Colonel  Alden  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Stacia  were  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Wells,  recently  judge  of  the  county,  and  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler. 

November  10,  Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  marched  slowly  toward  the  village.  Snow 
^^^  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and  misty.  When  near 
the  village,  the  Tories  halted  to  examine  their  muskets,  for  the  dampness  had  injured  their 
powder.  The  Indians,  and  particularly  the  ferocious  Senecas,  eager  for  blood  and  plunder, 
pushed  forward  in  the  van  during  the  halt.  A  settler,  on  horseback,  going  toward  the  vil- 
lage, was  shot,  but,  being  slightly  wounded,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Alden 
could  not  yet  believe  that  the  enemy  was  near  in  force,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  that  broke  upon  the  settlement,  and  the  girdle  of  fierce  savages, 
with  gleaming  hatchets,  that  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells.  They  rushed  in  and  mnr- 
dered  the  whole  family.*  Colonel  Alden  escaped  from  a  window,  but  was  pursued,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped. 

'  While  Brant  was  collecting  bis  troops  at  Oghkwaga  the  previous  year,  the  strong  f»tooe  mansioo  cC 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  fortified,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  voomb 
and  children  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  logs  was  thrown  up  around  it,  and 
included  two  barns.  Small  blook-houses  were  erected  within  the  inclosure.  This  was  the  only  fort  at 
Cherry  Valley  at  the  time  in  question. 

'  The  family  of  Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  mother,  brother  and  sister  (John  and  Jane),  aad 
a  daughter.  His  son  John  (the  late  eminent  counselor  of  New  York)  was  then  at  school  io  Scbeaectady. 
and  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  They  had  all  been  living  at  Schenectady  for  some  months,  Cor 
security,  but  the  alarm  in  the  region  of  Cherry  Valley  having  subsided,  they  had  just  retumed.     The  de- 
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The  house  of  the  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Danlap  (whose  wife  was  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Wells),  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  next  attacked,  and  most  of  the  inmates  murdered.' 
Mr.  Dunlap  and  his  daughter  at  home  were  protected  by  Little  Aaron,  a  Mohawk  chief,  who 
led  him  to  his  door  and  there  stood  by  his  side,  and  preserved  his  life  and  property.  But 
the  good  old  man  sank  under  the  terrible  calamity  of  that  day,  and  joined  his  lost  ones  in 
the  spirit  land  within  a  year  thereafter.  Many  other  families  of  less  note  were  cut  off. 
Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, were  killed.  The  whole  settlement  was  plundered  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  and 
every  building  in  the  village  was  fired  when  the  enemy  left  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  absent  at 
the  time.     He  returned  to  find  his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity. 

The  prisoners,  numbering  nearly  forty,  were  marched  down  the  valley  that  night  in  a 
storm  of  sleet,  and  were  huddled  together  promiscuously,  some  of  them  half  naked,  with  no 
shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  or  resting-place  but  the  wet  ground.  The  marauders,  finding 
the  women  and  children  cumbersome,  sent  them  all  back  the  next  day,  except  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, her  aged  mother,'  and  her  children,  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  were  kept  as  hostages  for 
the  kind  treatment  and  ultimate  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  The  re- 
turning prisoners  carried  back  with  them  a  letter  from  Walter  Butler  to  General  Schuyler, 
in  which  he  pretended  that  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  almost  naked  and  helpless  captives  were 
the  incentive  that  caused  him  to  release  them  ;  disclaimed  all  desire  to  injure  the  weak  and 
defenseless ;  and  closed  by  assuring  him  that,  if  Colonel  John  Butler's  family  were  longer 
detained,  he  would  not  restrain  the  Indians  from  indulgence  in  murder  and  rapine.  The 
**  tender  mercy"  of  Butler  was  that  of  «  the  wicked."  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
emelty  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  day.  He  commanded  the  expedition,  and  while  he  saw, 
unmoved,  the  murder  of  his  father's  friend  and  family,  and  of  others  whose  age  and  sex  should 
have  secured  his  regard,  his  savage  ally,  the  '*  monster  Brant,"  hastened  to  save  that  very 
family,  but  was  too  late.'     Butler  would  not  allow  his  Rangers  even  to  warn  their  friends 

ttmction  of  the  Wells  family  was  marked  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  ferocity,  and  I  mention  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  infernal  character  which  the  passions  of  men  assume  when  influenced  by  the  horrid  teachings  in 
the  school  of  war.  One  of  the  Tories  boasted  that  he  cleft  open  the  head  of  Mr.  Wells  while  on  his  knees 
in  prmyer.  His  sister  Jane  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplishments.  When  the 
enemy  burst  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood  and  endeavored  to  conceal  herself.  An  Indian  pur* 
sued  and  caught  her.  He  then  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  relatives,  sheathed  it,  and 
deliberately  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  girdle.  At  that  moment  a  Tory,  who  had  been  a  domestic  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wells,  relented,  and,  springing  forward,  claimed  her  as  his  sister.  The  savage  thrust  him 
amde  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  John  Butler,  professedly  grieved  at  the 
eondoet  of  his  son  at.  Cherry  Valley,  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  *'I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  knees 
to  save  that  family,  and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it,  God  only  knows." 

^  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  fleld  when  the  invasion  took  place,  and  found  safety  in  the  woods.  After  the 
enemy  had  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  village,  when  he  found  bis  house  on  fire  and  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
wife  and  three  children  lying  within.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  discovered  his  little  daughter  ter- 
ribly mangled,  but  yet  alive.  He  took  her  to  the  door,  hoping  fresh  air  might  revive  her,  when  he  dtscov- 
ered  a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  near.  He  had  just  time  to  conceal  himself,  when  a  Tory  sergeant 
named  Newlwrry,  whose  acts  in  Schoharie  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Pandemonium,  approach- 
ed, and,  seeing  the  poor  child  lying  upon  the  door-stone,  dispatched  her  with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet.  This 
mtaereaat  was  afterward  caught  and  hung  by  order  of  General  Clinton. 

'  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  vras  quite  old.  She  was  an  encumbrance,  and  a  savage 
slew  her  with  liis  tomahawk,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who,  with  a  babe  eighteen  months  old  in  her 
ansa,  was  driven  with  inhuman  haste  before  her  captors,  while,  with  uplifted  hatchets,  they  menaced  her 
life.  Arriving  among  the  Senecas,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  installed  a  member  of  one  of  the  families. 
They  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  her  deportment  was  such  that  she  seemed  to  engage  the  real 
allbetioBs  of  the  people.  Perceiving  that  she  wore  caps,  one  was  presented  to  her,  considerably  spoUed 
with  blood.  On  examination,  she  recognised  it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to  her  friend,  Jane  Wells.  She 
and  her  children  (from  whom  she  was  separated  in  the  Indian  country)  were  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
wifo  and  family  of  Colonel  John  Botler,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 

*  There  are  many  well-anthentieated  instances  on  record  of  the  humanity  of  Brant,  exercised  particular- 
ly toward  women  and  children.  He  was  a  magnanimous  victor,  and  never  took  the  life  of  a  former  friend 
or  acquaintance.     He  loved  a  hero  because  of  his  heroism,  although  he  might  be  his  enemy ,  and  he  was 
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in  the  eettlement  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  friend  and  foe  were  left  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible storm  ;  he  had  sworn  vengeance,  and  his  bad  heart  would  not  be  content  until  ite  cray- 

ings  were  satisfied.     Tender  charity  may  aeek  to  cloak 

his  crimes  with  the  plea  that  partisan  warfare  justified 
sioNATUE.  OF  WALT.E  BuTi-M.  ^^  ^^^ .  ^ J  j^j^  ^f  ^j^j^^  ^Ydch  meUowB  such  crim- 

ion  tints  in  the  picture  of  a  man's  character,  may  temper  the  asperity  with  which  shocked 
humanity  views  his  conduct ;  yet  a  just  judgment,  founded  upon  observation  of  his  brief  ca- 
reer, must  pronounce  it  a  stain  upon  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  Afler  the  dettmo- 
tion  of  Cherry  Valley  his  course  was  short,  but  bold,  cruel,  and  bloody.  British  officers  of 
respectability  viewed  him  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  when,  in  1781,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  his  body  was  left  to  decay,  while  his  fallen 
companions  were  buried  with  respect. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile  movements  ceased  in  Tryon  county,  and 
were  not  resumed  until  the  following  spring,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Onon- 
dagas  by  General  Clinton.  Frequent  messages  had  been  sent  by  the  Oneidas  during  the 
winter,  all  reporting  that  Brant  and  his  Tory  colleagues  were  preparing  for  some  decisive 
blow.  The  Onondagas,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  peaceful  professions,  expressing  a 
desire  to  remain  neutral,  while  they  were  in  league  and  in  secret  correspond^ice  with  the 
leaders  in  the  hostile  camp  at  Niagara.  Policy,  and  even  the  necessity  born  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  seemed  to  demand  the  infliction  of  summary  and  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  savages  who  menaced  and  desolated  the  Tryon  county  settlements.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter General  Schuyler  had  assured  Congress  that,  unless  something  of  the  kind  was  speedily 
done,  Schenectady  must  soon  become  the  boundary  of  settlement  in  that  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  intrusted  to  General  Clinton. 
April  18,  ^^  April  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Van 
1779.  Schaick,  under  the  latter  officer,  against  the  Onondagas.  The  party  oonststed  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  strong  men.  Van  Schaick  was  instructed  to  bum  their  castle 
and  villages  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  destroy  all  their  cattle  and  other  effects,  and  make  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  He  was  further  instructed  to  treat  the  women  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  respect  due  to  chastity.  The  expedition  went  down  Wood  Creek 
and  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Oswego  River  to  the  point  on  Onondaga  Lake  where 
Salina  now  is.  A  thick  fog  concealed  their  movements,  and  they  had  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  valley  before  they  were  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  first  village  was 
attacked,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  others.  The  people  fled  to  the  forests,  leaving  every  thing, 
even  their  arms,  behind  them.  Three  villages,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses,  were  destroy- 
ed ;  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  were  made  prisoners.     A  large  quantity  of 

never  known  to  take  advantage  of  a  conqnered  soldier.  I  have  mentioned  the  challenge  which  Capcain 
M^Kean  sent  to  Brant.  After  the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  prisoners  for  Captaia 
M*Kean,  who,  with  his  family,  had  left  the  settlement.  "  He  sent  me  a  challenge,"  said  Brant.  '^  I  came 
to  accept  it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat."  It  was  replied,  "  Captain  M^Kean  woold  not  tam  his 
back  upon  an  enemy  when  there  was  any  probability  of  success."  '^  I  know  it,"  replied  Brant.  ^'  He  m 
a  brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  take  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley ;  but  I  woold 
not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  relates  that  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child  to  be  slain,  in  bed,  at  Cbeffry 
Valley,  when  Brant  interposed,  saying,  "  What !  kill  a  woman  and  child  I  That  child  is  not  an  eoemy  to 
the  king  nor  a  friend  to  Congress.  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispose  viB 
be  settled."  When,  in  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant  led  a  desolating  army  throogh  the  Scboharit 
and  Mohawk  Valleys,  Brant's  humanity  was  again  displayed.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hunter  an  infiuit  was 
carried  off.  The  frantic  mother  followed  them  as  far  as  the  fort,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  child.  Oa 
the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  and  while  General  Van  Rensselaer's  officers  were  as  break- 
fast, a  young  Indian  came  bounding  into  the  room,  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  a  letter  from  Captain 
Brant,  addressed  to  '*  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army."  The  letter  was  as  follows :  "  Sir — ^I  send  yoo, 
by  one  of  ray  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that,  whatever  others  may  da, 
/  do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  mm  wlio 
are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves."  He  named  the  Butlers  and  others  of  the  Toiy 
This  incident  was  related  to  Mr.  Stone  by  the  late  Greneral  Morgan  Lewis. 
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proTisbns,  oonoBting  chiefly  of  beans  and  corn,  was  consumed.  The  council-house,  or  cas* 
tie,  was  not  burned,  but  the  swivel  in  it  was  spiked.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
were  slaughtered ;  and,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  after  an  absence  of  only  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  e]q>edition,  cruel  and  of  doubtful  policy,  alarmed  the  neutral  Oneidas.*  They  were 
faithful  to  the  Americans,  yet,  having  intermarried  freely  with  the  Onondagas,  their  relations 
had  been  slain  or  impoverished,  and  this  distressed  them.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Fort 
Schuyler  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  pacified,  if  he  did  not  satisfy,  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  people.  But  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  was  fiercely  kindled,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  but  because  of  the  extinguishment  of 
their  council  fire.  Three  hundred  braves  were  immediately  sent  upon  the  war-path,  charged 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  Guided  by  a  Tory,  they  came  down  fiercely  upon  the 
settlement  at  Cobelskill,*  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning.  The  militia  turned  out  to 
repulse  them,  but,  being  led  into  an  ambuscade,  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  They  fought 
desperately,  and  while  the  militia  was  thus  contending,  and  beating  back  the  savages,  the 
people  fled  in  safety  to  Schoharie.  Seven  of  the  militia  took  post  in  a  strong  house,  which 
the  savages  set  fire  to,  and  these  brave  young  men  all  perbhed  in  the  flames.  The  whole 
settlement  was  then  plundered  and  burned.  The  patriots  lost  twenty-two  killed,  and  forty- 
two  who  were  made  prisoners. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  scalping  parties  appeared  at  the  difierent  points  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  settlements  were  menaced  with  the  fate  of  Cherry 
Valley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  a  party  fell  upon  the  Canajoharie  settlement, 
took  three  prisoners,  captured  some  horses,  and  drove  the  people  to  Fort  Plain.  On  the 
same  day  another  party  attacked  a  small  settlement  at  Stone  Arabia,*  burned  some  j^^^  i^ 
houses,  and  killed  several  people.  A  party  of  Senecas  appeared  at  Schoharie  on  the  "^' 
same  day,  drove  the  people  to  the  fort,  plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  away  two  men  pris- 
oners. These  simultaneous  attacks  were  part  of  a  plan  for  cutting  oflf  the  settlement  in  de- 
tail. The  Indians  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk  were  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  those  on 
the  north  from  Canada,  both,  doubtless,  the  advanced  parties  of  larger  forces.  The  settle* 
ments  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Palatine^  Committee  wrote  immediately  to  Greneral 
Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  succor.  That  eflicient  oflicer  afibrded  immediate  aid,  and,  by  the 
timely  check  thus  given  to  the  invaders,  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  prevented  from  being 
driven  into  Schenectady.*  Other  settlements  near  the  Delaware  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ulster  county  were  visited  by  the  Indians  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  in 
July  the  battle  of  Minisink  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereafter  re-  juu^ 
lated.  1™ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable  fi>rce  into  the  Indian 
country  of  Western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages  and  their  Tory 
allies  so  thoroughly  that  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna might  enjoy  a  season  of  repose.  The  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  then  popu- 
lous.    They  had  many  villages,  vast  corn-fields,  and  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 

>  At  the  time  of  this  ezpeditioD  there  were  aboat  forty  Ooeida  warriori  at  Fort  Sohoyler.  These  were 
•ent,  with  a  perty  of  regulars,  under  LieuteoanU  M'LelLui  and  Hardenborgb,  northward  to  attack  the  fort 
nt  Oswegatchie.  This  expedition  wai  nnsucoeasful  in  its  ostensible  object,  the  garrison  baring  been  ap- 
prised of  their  approeoh.  It  is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  so  far  away  that  they  could 
oot  Dotify  their  kinsmen,  the  Onondagas,  of  the  invasion,  was  the  principal  object  of  this  northern  move- 
ment, and  in  that  it  was  successful.  The  Oneidas  were  really  friendly  to  the  patriots,  but  to  their  credit 
it  was  said  by  General  Clinton  (who  knew  them  well),  in  a  letter  to  General  Sullivan,  **  Their  attachment  to 
one  another  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  of  any  serrioe  when  employed  against  their  fellows." 

*  Cobelskill  was  taken  from  Schoharie.     The  little  rillage  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  former. 

*  Stooe  Arabia  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  rear  of  Palatine,  and  thirteen  west  of 
Johnstown. 

«  Palatine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Caniyoharie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
'  Campbell's  JinmaU;  Stone's  Brant. 
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iertile  couotry  westward  of  Otaego  Lake. 


It  was  fluppoeed  that  the  most  efiectual  method 
to  subdue  or  weaken  them  would  be  to  destroy 
their  homes  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  and  thus 
drive  them  Further  back  into  the  wilderness  to- 
ward Lake  Erie.  Already  the  Mohawks  had 
been  thrust  out  of  the  valley  of  their  name,  and 
their  famiUes  were  upon  the  domains  of  the  Ca- 
yugaa  and  Senecas.  It  was,  therefore,  determ- 
ined to  make  a  combioed  movement  npon  them 
of  two  strong  divisions  of  military,  one  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  from  the  north,  at 
a  season  when  their  fields  and  orchards  wne 
fully  laden  with  grain  and  fruits.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate 
the  country  to  Niagara,  and  break  ap  the  neat 
of  vipers  there. 

General  Sullivan'  was  placed  in  the  chief 
command,  and  led  in  person  the  divinon  that 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming, 
while  General  Clinton'  commanded  the  forces 
that  penetrated  the  country  from  the  month 
of  the  Canajoharie.  It  was  arranged  to  unite 
the  two  divisions  at  Tioga. 

Clinton's  troops,  fiAeen  hundred  strong, 
were  mustered  at  Canajoharie  on  the  1  Sth  of 
June,  and  on  the  1 7tfa  he  commenced  the  trans- 
portation of  bis  bateaux  and  provisions  across 
tbe  hilly  country  to  Springfield,  at  the  bead  of 
Otsego  Lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 

■  John  Sullivan  was  bora  in  Berwick,  Maine,  on  tbe  ITth  or  February,  1740.  His  fsmilv  emigraled  to 
America  froiD  Irebuid  in  I7S3.  He  vaa  a  farmer  ia  fais  yonlh,  and,  afler  arriving  *(  mstnrily,  he  HDdied 
law,  and  established  himself  in  practice  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  tbe 
first  CoDlinenlal  Congress.  After  retiring  from  that  body,  be  and  John  Langdon,  the  speaker  of  ibe  Pro- 
rincial  Congress  of  New  Hampsbire,  oommanded  a  small  force  which  wiied  Fori  William  and  Harj,  at 
FortsmDUIb,  aad  carried  off  alt  the  cannon.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadien  when  tbe  Coo- 
tineotal  annj  was  organised  in  1775,  and  early  in  tbe  followiag  jear  he  was  made  a  major  geoeral.  Ha 
soperseded  Arnold  in  the  command  t^  the  American  army  in  Canada  in  1776.  When  General  Green  be- 
came ill  on  Lon{[  Island,  be  took  command  of  his  division,  and  was  made  prisooer  at  the  battle  fought  theR 
in  Angtut,  1776.  He  was  ezcbaoged,  and  took  command  of  Genera]  Charles  Lee'i  division  in  New  Jcney 
after  the  capture  of  that  officer.  In  the  antamn  of  1777  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Braadjwiae 
and  Germantown,  and  in  the  winter  following  be  took  command  of  the  troops  on  Rhode  Island.  He  be- 
sieged Newport  in  August,  177S,  was  onsuccessful,  and  retreated  from  the  island  altera  severe  battle  Dear 
the  north  end.  He  commanded  tbe  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  this  was  the  la*t  at  ha  wi- 
iter;  career.  Having  offended  some  of  the  membisrs  of  tbe  Board  of  War,  and  believing  himself  ill  treated, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  for  three  jean  froa 
1786,  was  President  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1T89  be  was  appointed  district  Judge,  which  office  be  held 
anlil  bis  death,  which  occurred  January  Z3d,  1795. 

'  James  Clinton  was  bom  in  Ulster  county,  New  Tork,  August  Sth,  1736.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (1756) 
he  was  captain,  under  Bradstreet,  In  the  attaob  on  Fort  Frontenao.  In  1763  he  was  intrusted  with  Ibe 
command  of  fonr  companies  in  Ulster  and  Orange,  raised  for  defense  against  the  inroads  of  the  sarage*. 
He,  with  his  brother  George  (the  Governor  of  New  York  daring  the  Revolution),  early  espoosed  the  patriot 
cause.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  1775,  and  accompanied  Montgomeiy  to  Canada.  In  AngosL  1778, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier  ^  and  he  was  in  command,  under  Governor  Clinton,  at  Forts  Mootgomery  oad 
Clinton  when  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy  in  1777.  He  escaped,  and  made  bis  way  to  hii  len- 
dence  in  safety.  Conjointly  with  Sullivan,  be  led  tbe  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  17T9.  DuniiD;  tW 
remainder  of  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Nortbem  Department,  having  bis  qnarters  at  Aifaaay 
He  retired  to  his  estate,  near  Newbnrgh,  Orange  county,  New  York,  after  tbe  Revolntion,  where  be  died 
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It  waa  an  arduous  duty,  for  his  boats  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  he 
had  provisions  sufficient  for  three  months.  He  reached  Springfield,  with  all  his  luggage,  on 
the  30th.  On  his  way  he  captured  Hare  and  Newberry,  two  notorious  spies,  the  former  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  serrioe,  and  the  latter  the  miscreant  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
aa  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  woimded  child  at  Cherry  Valley.  They  were  tried,  and 
hanged  **  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  county.*'^ 

Clinton,  with  his  division,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  there  awaited  j^i^  j^ 
orders  from  Sullivan.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  Greneral  Schuyler  communica-  ^'^• 
ted  to  him  the  important  information  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  In- 
dians had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  re-enforce  the  tribes  against  whom  it  was  destined. 
This  information  General  Schuyler  received  firom  a  spy  whom  he  had  sent  into  Canada. 
The  spy  had  also  informed  him  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  one  half  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  On  the  5th,  Mr.  Deane,*  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  arrived  with  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors,  who  came  to  explain  the  absence 
of  their  tribe,  whom  Clinton,  by  direction  of  Sullivan,  had  solicited  to  join  him.'  They  con* 
firmed  the  intelligence  sent  by  Schuyler,  and  added  that  a  party  of  Cayugas  and  Tories, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  intended  to  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  Clinton's  army  on  its  maroh  to  Tioga. 

Clinton  remained  at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  Sul- 
livan, until  the  first  week  in  August.  His  troops  became  impatient,  yet  he  was  not  idle. 
He  perfoimed  a  feat  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  and  forecast.  He  discovered  that,  in 
oonaequence  of  a  long  drought,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  waa  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  his  boats 
to  pofls  down  upon  its  waters.  He  therefore  raised  a  dam  across  it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
by  which  the  waters  would  be  so  accumulated  that,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bed  of 
the  outlet  would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bear  his  boats  upon  the  flood.  The  work  was 
soon  aooomplished,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  the  expedition, 
the  damming  of  the  lake  caused  great  destrnction  of  grain  upon  its  borders,  for  its  banks 
were  overflowed,  and  vast  corn*fields  belonging  to  the  Indians  were  deluged  and  destroyed. 
The  event  alio  greatly  alaimed  the  savages.  It  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  regarded 
the  sodden  rising  of  the  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  an  evidence  that  the  Great 
Spirit  was  displeased  with  them.  And  when  Clinton  moved  down  the  stream  with  his 
laige  flotilla  upon  its  swollen  flood»  the  Indians  along  its  banks  were  amazed,  and  retreated 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

SoUivan  and  Clinton  formed  a  junction  at  Tioga  on  the  2  2d  of  August,  the  entire 
force  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Grenerals  Clinton, 

December  22d,  1812,  aged  75  yean.     He  was  tbe  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  eminent  Qovemor  of  New 
York  in  1826-7. 

'  So  said  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  General  Sohoyler.  The  latter  remarked,  in  reply,  '*  In  exeoating 
Hare  yoa  hare  rid  the  state  of  the  greateet  villain  in  it.  I  hope  his  abettors  in  the  coontry  will  meet  with 
a  similar  exaltation." 

*  James  Deane  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  ooonty.  He  was  the  son  of 
pious  New  England  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  sent  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Sosqae- 
hanna  to  learn  their  langoage,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  missionary  among  them.  He  was  afterward 
a  stodeat  in  Dartmooth  Coltoge.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  with  the 
rank  of  maj<»r  in  the  army,  and  daring  the  contest  he  was  most  of  the  time  among  the  Oneidas.  At  the 
ekise  of  hostilities  the  Oneidas  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  in  Oneida  coooty, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  traot  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  removed  in  1788|  and  resided  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

*  General  Clinton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  or  any  other  Indians ;  but  snob  being 
tbe  orders  of  his  superior,  he  engaged  Mr.  Deiane  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  Oneidas,  to  a  man,  volun* 
teered  to  acoompany  the  expedition,  and  the  few  Onoodagas  who  still  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  also 
ready  to  join  Clinton.  But  on  the  23d  the  Oneidas  received  an  address  at  Fort  Schuyler,  from  General 
Habtimand,  written  in  the  Iroquois  language ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  menaces  it  contained,  that  they 
suddenly  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  to  stay  at  home  and  defend  their  own  castles  and  dwellings. 

S 
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Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  The 
movement  of  the  expedition  had  been  so  slow  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Near  Conewawah*  (Newtown  in  the  histories  of  the  battle),  a  considerable  Indian  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the  Chemung  River,  they  had  thrown  up  breast- 
works half  a  mile  in  length,  where  they  had  determined  to  make  a  hold  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

The  Americans  moved  cautiously  up  the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  having  large  flanking  par- 
ties on  either  side,  and  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  guard, 

for  they  wero  told  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were  hov-  I    I    I    I   K   I    I 

ering  around,  ready  to  strike  when  an  opportunity  should  of-  O    D    O    u    I   I.  I 

fer.  On  their  march  they  destroyed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
AagQit  S9,  '  nient,  and  the  next  day  Major  Parr,  of  the  advanced 
1779.  guard,  discovered  the  enemy's  works.  These  were 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Conewawah,  and  wero  so  covered 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  that  only  the  front  and  one  flank  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assailants.  That  flank  rested  upon  [J  D 
a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
Further  to  the  lefl  was  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  De-  Ij  ^  r^rJuarJ 
tachments  of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a  o  h       > 

line  of  communication  ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they 

might  fall  upon  the  assailants,  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence.  The 
Tories  and  Indians  were  further  protected  by  the  pine-trees  and  shrub  oaks  that  covered  the 
ground.  Hoping  that  the  Americans  might  not  discover  their  concealed  fortification,  they 
had  arranged  it  in  such  a  relative  position  to  the  road  along  which  the  invaders  must  pasi, 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  Happily  for  the 
Americans,  their  preparations  were  discovered  in  time. 

General  Hand'  formed  the  light  infantry  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  breast-worin, 
and,  while  thus  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  come  up,  was  several  times  attacked  by  small 
parties  of  Indians,  who  saUied  out,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and .  then  retreated  within  the 
works.  The  hill  upon  the  right  swarmed  with  savages,  and  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  to  sweep 
it  with  his  brigade.  He  immediately  conmienced  the  ascent,  and  the  action  became  warm. 
His  progress  was  bravely  disputed  for  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  slowly  gave  way.  They 
darted  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  yielded  inch  by  inch ;  and  from  behind  rocks,  and  bushes, 
and  trees  they  galled  the  Americans  terribly  with  a  scattering  fire.  Brant  was  at  the  head 
of  the  savages,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  Captain  McDonald,  one  of 

^  Conewawah  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Elmira.  The  name  is  an  Iroquois  word,  sig- 
nifying a  head  on  a  pole.  It  was  beautifaUy  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  was  surrounded  by  fruitful  orchards  and  broad  fields  of  flowering  com.  The  place  became  a 
white  settlement,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Newtown  in  1815,  which  was  changed  to  Elmira 
in  1826.  There  are  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  here  of  the  battle  of  Ckermmg,  as  the  engagement  that  took 
place  there  is  sometimes  called.  The  spot  where  Sullivan  landed  is  a  few  rods  below  the  '*  SolUvaa  Blill,'* 
which  stands  upon  the  Conewawah  or  Newtown  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chemung.  The  wocfca 
thrown  up  by  Sullivan,  and  destroyed  when  he  returned  from  the  Genesee  country,  were  a  little  sooth  of 
the  mill. 

'  EzYLAMATioH  OF  THS  Plan. — ^Thc  advanccd  guard,  composed  of  light  infantry,  one  mile  in  advanee. 
a  a,  flanking  corps,  b  6,  the  main  body.  Clinton^s  and  Hand's  brigades  were  on  the  right,  and  Poor's  aad 
Maxwell's  were  on  the  left,  c,  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  pack  horses.  The  rifle  corps  composed  a  par* 
tion  of  the  strong  rear-guard. 

'  General  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  exceedingly  vsl- 
nable  officer.  His  amiable  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manner  endeared  him  to  his  men,  and  he  maiatai»> 
ed,  throughout  the  war,  the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  After  the  war  he 
was  much  engaged  in  civil  offices  of  trust,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coostitatioa  of 
1790.  So  highly  did  Washington  esteem  him,  that  when,  during  Adams's  administratioii,  he  ooeaented  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  American  army  to  be  raised  to  resist  the  threatened  and  actual 
of  France,  he  desired  the  appointment  of  General  Hand  as  adjutant  general. 
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the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  commanded  the  Tories.  It  is  helieved  that  Guy 
Johnson  was  also  in  the  battle,  but  this  is  not  certainly  known.  They  fought  skillfully  and 
courageously,  and,  but  for  the  artillery  that  was  brought  into  play  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been  on  their  side.  The  cannonade  produced  a  great  panic 
among  the  Indians,  yet  their  leader,  who  was  seen  at  all  points,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  kept  them  long  from  retreating.  Poor  at  length  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  out- 
flanked  the  enemy,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Brant,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
raised  the  loud,  retreating  cry,  Oonah!  Oondk!  and  savages  and  Tories,  in  great  confusion, 
abandoned  their  works  and  fled  across  the  river,  pursued  by  the  victors.  Thus  ended,  the 
battle  of  Chemung.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  by  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred, 
including  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  Rangers.  The  Americans  numbered  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  not  brought  into  action  at  all. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  battle,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Only  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  In  their  flight  eight  Indians  were  slain  and  scalped 
by  their  pursuers.  Ay,  scalped!  for  the  Americans  had  been  apt  scholars  in  learning  the  In- 
dian  art  of  war  that  had  been  so  terribly  taught  them  in  Tryon  county  for  three  years. 

Sullivan's  army  rested  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
onward  toward  Catharinestown,  an  Indian  settlement  northwest  from  Conewawab,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  march  was  diflicult  and  dangerous. 
The  route  lay  through  narrow  defiles  and  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  a  stream  so  sinuous 
that  they  had  to  ford  it  several  times,  the  water  often  waist  high.  At  night  they 
bivouacked  in  a  dark  and  tangled  cedar  swamp,  without  blankets  or  food,  and  in 
continual  fear  of  an  enemy  in  ambush.*  The  whole  army  reached  Catharinestown  in  safe- 
ty, and  encamped  before  it  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  people  fled,  and  the  next  day  the 
village  and  surrounding  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  destroyed. 

The  flying  campaign,  charged  with  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  "  The  Indians 
shall  see,"  said  Sullivan,  "  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  their  support,"  and  cruelly  was  that  menace  executed.  The  Indians 
fled  before  him  like  frightened  deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  through- 
oat  their  pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee.  Village  after  village  was 
laid  waste,  and  fields  and  orchards  were  desolated.  Kendaia  was  swept  from  > Septembers, 
existence  ;»  other  and  smaller  villages  were  annihilated  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Sep-  ^^^- 

tember  the  conquerors  sat  down  before  Kanadaseagea,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  Sixty  well-built  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  or- 
chards of  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  became  a  prey  to  the  army.  Not  a  roof  was  left  to 
shelter  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  on  their  return — ^not  a  fruit-tree  to  shade  them  or  to  give 
Chem  sustenance — ^not  an  ear  of  com  of  all  the  abundance  that  lay  before  the  invaders  when 
they  approached,  was  saved  from  the  devouring  flames. 

While  the  chief  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  work,  detachments  went  out  and 
'wrought  equal  devastation  elsewhere.  Four  hundred  men  went  down  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  and  destroyed  Gotheseunquean,  or  Gaghsiungua,  and  the  plantations  around  it,  and  an- 
other party,  under  Colonel  Harper,  marched  to  Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it  and  its  fields  of  grain. 

Taking  breath  at  Kanadaseagea,  the  invaders  marched  on  to  Kanandaigua,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  a  few  hours  afler  their  arrival  the  *'  twenty- 
three  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and,  in  general,  large,"*  with  the  ex- 
tensive fields  of  corn  and  beans,  and  orchards  of  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  were  destroyed. 

^  Xbe  enemy  might  have  rallied  upon  the  hills  along  this  perilous  route,  and  greatly  thinned,  if  not  quite 
destroyed  or  captured,  the  invading  army.  But,  as  Brant  afterward  said,  they  did  not  believe  that  Sullivan 
voold  commence  a  march  so  soon  over  so  bad  a  route ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  terrified  by  the  cannons, 
disheartened  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  induced  to  attempt  another. 

s  See  General  Sullivan's  official  account  of  this  expedition. 
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Honeoye,  or  Anye&ya,  a  village  lying  ia  the  path  of  the  invading  anny  in  its  march  toward 
the  Valley  of  the  Genedee,  was  next  swept  away,  and  Sullivan  prepared  to  desolate  the  broad 
valley  in  whose  bosom  nestled  the  great  capital  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Indian  settlements. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  invading  army,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Indians  were  destroyed  without  an  efibrt  being  made  to  defend  them.  The  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  now  menaced.  A  ooondl  of 
the  villages  of  the  plain  was  held,  and  they  resolved  to  tnm  and  strike  another  blow  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes.  Their  women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  deep  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle  upon  a  plain  between  Honeyoe  and  the  head  of 
Connissius  Lake,  now  known  as  Henderson's  Flats.  There  they  waited  in  ambush  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan's  army,  and  rose  upon  the  advanced  guard  with  the  desperation  of  wound- 
ed panthers.  The  battle  was  short,  the  savages  were  routed,  and  all  that  they  had  gained 
was  the  capture  of  two  Oneida  chiefs.* 

On  the  1 2th,  Kanaghsaws  and  its  plantations  were  laid  in  ashes.  Here  the  progreas  of 
the  army  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  in 
order  to  pass  over  with  the  baggage  and  stores.  Before  them  lay  the  viUage  of  Uttle 
Beard's  Town,  and,  while  the  army  was  delayed  in  constructing  a  bridge,  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
of  the  rifle  corps,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men,  went  to  reconnoiter  the  town.  He 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  two  Indians,  whom  he  killed  and  scalped.  Returning,  his  route 
lay  near  the  party  who  had  captured  the  two  Oneidas.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
killed,  the  other  was  spared  for  torture.  He  broke  loose  from  his  captors,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Sullivan's  camp.  Many  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  and  these  were  joined  by 
Brant  and  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  cut  ofi*  Boyd  on  his  retam. 
September  13,  ^^^  pursuing  Indians  came  upon  Boyd  and  his  party.  Surrounded  by  over- 
1779.  whelming  numbers,  he  saw  no  way  to  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way  thnmgh 

the  fierce  circle.  Three  times  he  made  the  attempt ;  almost  all  his  men  were  killed,  and 
himself  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Little 
Beard's  Town.*  Brant  treated  them  humanely,  but,  having  business  elsewhere,  the  chief 
left  them  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  with  his  Bangers,  was  there.  The 
unfeeling  Tory  handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  By  them  Boyd  was 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner^  and  then  beheaded.  Parker  was  beheaded  without  betog 
tortured.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Timothy  Murphy,  the  slayer  of  Fraser  at  Be- 
mis's  Heights.  The  Americans  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims  at  Little  Beard's  Town, 
and  buried  them  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Beard's  Creek,  under  a  clump  of  wild  plum-trees 
on  the  road  now  running  from  Moscow  to  Genesee. 

The  Tories  and  Indians  now  held  another  council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  further  at- 
tempts to  oppose  such  an  army  as  Sullivan's  was  futile.  They  therefore  resolved  to  Wave 
their  beautiful  country ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  hurried  off"  toward  Niagara. 


^  One  of  these  was  General  SuUivanS  guide,  and  had  rendered  the  Americans  very  important 
He  had  an  elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  here  they  met  for  the  first  time  since  their 
tion  at  the  Oneida  Castle.  Fierce  was  the  atiger  of  the  elder  chief  when  he  recognized  his  brother  ia  the 
prisoner.  Approaohing  him  with  violent  gestures,  he  said,  '•^Brothtrl  yoo  have  merited  death  I  Tb» 
hatchet  or  the  war-club  shall  finish  your  career  I"  He  then  reproached  him  for  aiding  the  rebellicB,  for 
driving  the  Indians  from  their  fields,  and  for  butchering  their  children.  '*  No  crime  can  be  greater/'  he 
said.  *'  But  though  you  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  brother  1  Who  will  tirike?^*  Instantly  a  hatchet  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Little  Beaid,  the 
sachem  of  a  village  near  by,*  and  the  next  moment  the  young  Oneida  was  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  brother. 
— See  Campbeirs  Jinnalt. 

*  Han  Yerry,  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  with  Lieutenant  Boyd,  serving  him  as  guide.    He  fought  with  sig- 
nal courage.     The  Indians  knew  him,  and,  several  springing  upon  him,  he  was  literally  hacked  in  pleoes  ij 
their  hatchets.     Han  Yerry  lived  at  Orislcany  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there,  and  joined  the  Americam 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  did  great  execution.     For  this  the  Indians  defeated  in  that  battle  entertaiae^ 
toward  him  feelings  of  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

*  Little  Betni'i  Town,  now  Ldceattr,  la  Livingston  oono^. 
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while  the  warriora  hovered  around  the  conquering  army,  to  watch  iti  movemenU  and  strike 
a  blow  if  opportunity  should  occur. 

SulUvan  proceeded  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  Gathtsegwarohare  and  Little  Beard's  Town 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  14th  he  crossed  the  liver,  and  the  army  encamped  September, 
around  Grenesee,  the  Indian  capital.  Here  every  thing  indicated  the  presence  of  ^^^* 
civilization.  There  was  not,a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene.  The  rich  intervales  present-  ^ 
ed  the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many  generations,'  and  the  farms,  and  orchards,  and 
gardens  bespoke  a  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community.  But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The  Grenesee  Castle  was 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes.  '« The  town"  [Genesee],  said  Sullivan,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Washington,  "  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and 
veiy  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  extending  a 
number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived."  Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  could  not  stay 
the  destroyer's  hand ;  and  over  the  whole  valley  and  the  surrounding'  country  the  troops 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns  were  burned ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were  destroyed ;  a  vast  number 
of  the  finest  firnit-trees,'  the  product  of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down ;  hundreds  of 
gardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables  were  desolated ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the 
forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their 
graves  trampled  upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teenung  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  to  a  lev^ 
with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  cast  back  a  century  within  the 
wpmoe  of  a  fi>rtn]ght.'  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difficult  to 
peroeive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such 
necessity  seemed  to  exist  we  should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind 
of  Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment,  but  did 
not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the  fires  of  deep 
hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  received  firom  the  savages  the  name  of 
An-na-ta*kau-le8,  which  signifies  a  taker  of  toums,  or  Town  Destrotbb.^ 

'  The  nee  of  Indians  that  then  inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  cal- 
tivBlors  of  the  soil.  They  asserted,  according  to  Mary  Jemison,  that  another  race,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  had  oaltiTated  the  land  long  before  their  ancestors  came  into  the  valley ;  and  she  saw  the  dis> 
eDtomboMnt  of  skeletons  maoh  larger  ^an  those  of  the  raoe  she  was  among. 

*  Many  of  the  orehards  were  nnoommonly  large.  One  that  was  destroyed  fay  the  axe  contained  fifteen 
hnadred  trees. 

*  Stooe  says  (Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  25),  *^  It  is  apprehended  that  few  of  the  present  generation  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide  and  beantiful  oonntry  of  the  Cayngas  and  Senecas, 
ted  nude  in  the  march  of  civilisation.  They  had  several  towns  and  many  Urge  villages,  laid  out  with  a 
eonaiderable  degree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having  chimneys, 
and  painled.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields;  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  the 
eii|oyment  of  the  pear  and  the  more  loscious  peach." 

«  At  a  oooncil  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Com  Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus  addressed 
tbe  Pmident :  *'FATBBa— The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  yon,  the  great  coonaekMr,  in  whose 
heart  the  wise  men  of  aU  the  thirteen  flies  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  amaU  in  your  ears, 
aad,  therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  which 
lo  OS  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  oaUed  you  TAs  Tbim 
Datr99tr;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  woman  look  behind  them  and  tore  pale,  and  our 
ebildrcB  eUng  ck»e  to  the  necka  of  their  mothers.  Our  counsekw  and  warrion  are  men,  and  can  not  be 
alcmid;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  vrith  the  feara  of  our  vromen  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  nsay  be  hcMd  no  more.*' 

Cora  Pkatar  was  one  of  the  earliest  leetnrers  upon  temperance  in  this  country.  While  speskng  upon 
thk  sohject  in  1822,  he  said,  "  The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  next  the  flying  animals,  and  formed 
aU  things  good  and  praspenms.  He  b  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying  animals,  he 
le  down  to  earth  and  there  stood.    Then  he  made  diflerent  kinds  of  treea,  and  woods  of  aU  sorts,  and 
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From  causes  not  clearly  understood,  Sullivan  did  not  extend  his  victorious  march  to  Ni- 
agara,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  the  breaking  up  of  which  would  have 
been  far  more  efficient  in  bringing  repose  to  the  white  settlements  than  the  achievements 
just  accomplished ;  but,  having  desolated  the  Grenesee  Valley,  he  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
September  20i  traced  his  steps.  When  the  army  recrossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  Colonel 
1779*  Zebulon  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 
to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore. 
Lieutenant  Dearborn  was  dispatched  upon  similar  service  along  its  western  shore  ;  and  both 
corps,  having  accomplished  their  mission,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  Chemung.' 
'  Butler  had  burned  three  towns  and  the  capital  of  the  Cayugas,  and  Dearborn 
had  destroyed  six  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  fruit-trees.  The  army  reached 
Tioga,  its  starting-place,  on  the  3d  of  October,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  left  in 
charge  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Destroying  that  stockade,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the 
4th  for  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  former  camp- 
ground near  Wilke^arre.  The  next  day  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  lefl  for  Easton,  on 
the  Delaware,  at  which  place  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  before  which 
we  would  gladly  draw  the  vail  of  forgetfulness. 

Although  beaten  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  beautiful  country  laid  waste,  the  In- 
dians were  not  conquered,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Brant  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  again  upon  the  war-path.  During  the  winter  the  threat  of  Sir 
Frederic  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas  was  executed.  Their  castle,  church,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settlements  ibr  pro- 
tection. They  collected  together  near  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  after  the 
war.'  These,  too,  were  particular  objects  for  the  vengeance,  of  the  hostile  savages.  They 
regarded  the  Oneidas  as  double  traitors,  and  determined  to  punish  them  accordingly,  should 
an  opportunity  ofier  to  do  so. 

In  April,  in  connection  with  a  band  of  Tories,  the  savages  destroyed  Harpersfield,  and 
then  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Upper  Schoharie  Fort.  On  their  way  they  captured 
Captain  Alexander  Harper  and  a  small  company  who  were  with  him,  engaged  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Three  of  the  yeomanry  were  killed,  and  ten  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Ni- 
agara. With  difficulty  Brant  kept  his  Indians  from  murdering  them  by  the  way.  At 
Niagara  Harper  met  with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Cherry  Valley,  whose 
family,  with  that  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  1778.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  British  officer  named  Powell,  and  through  his  exertions  Captain  Harper  and  his  as- 
sociates were  kindly  treated  at  Niagara.  But  they  were  doomed  to  a  long  absence  from 
home,  for  they  were  not  released  until  the  peace  in  1 783  opened  all  the  prison  doors.* 

The  borders  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  along  the  western  frontiers  of  the 

people  of  every  kind.     He  made  the  spring  aod  other  aeasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  plandng. 

These  he  did  make.     Bui  $tiUi  to  mak*  whUky  to  give  to  the  Indiane  he  did  mot  make The 

Great  Spirit  has  ordered  roe  to  stop  drinking,  and  he  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  shookl  quit 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks." 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Habley,  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  has  left  an  interesting  aoooant  of  this 
expedition  in  his  Joamal.  He  says  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  army  held  a  oelebratioii  in  taeti 
mony  of  their  pleasure  "  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  AmerioaD  fM'ti***^t 
and  the  generous  proceedings  of  Congress  in  augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men."  Gea> 
eral  Sullivan  ordered  five  of  his  fattest  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered,  one  for  the  officers  of  each  brigade.  la 
the  evening,  after  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the  whole  army  performed  a  feu  de  joie.  Thirteen 
appropriate  toasts  were  drunk.  The  last  was  as  follows :  *^  May  tbe  enemies  of  Amerioa  be  meCamor* 
phosed  into  pack  horses,  and  sent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians." 

*  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  now  oocapies  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

'  Among  the  Toiy  captors  of  Harper  and  his  associates  was  a  brute  named  Beeraft,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Vrooman  (amily  in  Schoharie.  He  had  the  audacity  to  retnin  to  Seho* 
harie  after  the  war.  The  returned  prisoners,  who  had  heard  his  boast,  and  others,  informed  of  his  pres- 
ence, caught  him,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  tying  him  to  a  tree,  gave  him  a  severe  castigatioa  with  hick- 
ory whips.  They  enumerated  his  several  crimes,  and  then  gave  him  a  goodly  number  of  stripes  for  each. 
On  releasing  him,  they  charged  him  never  to  come  to  the  oounty  again.     Of  course  he  did  aot. 
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present  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  suffered  from  scalping  parties  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1780.  We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  and  mills  at 
Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk ;  also  the  devastation  of  the  Canajoharie  settlements  and  the 
hamlet  at  Fort  Plain,  which  occurred  in  August  of  that  year.  The  irruption  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  into  the  valley  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Johnstown  will  be  considered  when  writing 
of  my  visit  to  Johnson  Hall. 

During  the  autumn  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned  against  the  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  settlements.  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the  wrongs  and 
misery  inflicted  by  Sullivan.  The  leaders  were  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  famous 
half-breed  Seneca  warrior,  Corn  Planter.'  The  Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point,  and, 
ascending  the  Susquehanna,  formed  a  junction  at  Unadiila  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his 
forces,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  his  Greens,  one  company  of  German  Yagers, 
two  hundred  of  Butler's  Rangers,  one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
and  a  number  of  Mohawks.  They  came  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego,  bringing  with 
them  two  small  mortars,  a  brass  three  pounder,  and  a  piece  called  a  grasshopper. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  invaders  was,  to  proceed  along  the  Charlotte  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  its  source,  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Schoharie, 
sweep  all  the  settlements  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  and  then  dev- 
astate that  beautiful  valley  down  to  Schenectady.  They  began  their  march  at 
nightfall,  and  before  morning  they  had  passed  tiie  Upper  Fort  unobserved,  and 
were  applying  the  torch  to  dwellings  near  the  Middle  Fort  (Middleburgh).  At  daylight  sig- 
nal guns  at  the  Upper  Fort  announced  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  there,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  property,  already  in  flames.  The  proceeds  of  a  bountiful  harvest  were  in  the 
bams,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  were  abundant. 

Major  Woolsey,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  poltroon,*  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Middle  Fort,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  against  the  foe,  under  Lieutenant  Spencer, 
who  was  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man.     That  post  was  now  form- 
ally invested  by  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Johnson  sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  fired  upon  by  Murphy,  the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  but  was  unhurt ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  Johnson  commenced  a  siege.     The  feeble  garrison  had  but 
little  ammunition,  while  the  enemy,  though  well  supplied,  did  very  little  execution  with  his 
own.     The  siege  was  a  singular,  and  even  ridiculous,  military  display.     While  a  party  of 
the  besiegers  were  awkwardly  trying  to  cast  bomb-shells  into  the  apology  for  a  fort,  the  rest 
were  valiantly  attacking  deserted  houses  and  stacks  of  grain.     Failing  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, Sir  John  sent  another  flag  toward  noon.     Murphy  again  fired  upon  the  bearer,  and 
again  mined  his  mark.     Woolsey  had  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Murphy  plainly  told  his 
commanding  officer  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  meant  to  surrender  the  fort ;  and  excused 
his  breach  of  the  rules  of  war  in  firing  upon  a  flag  by  the  plea  that  the  enemy,  in  all  his 
conduct,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  military  courtesy. 

The  siege  continued,  and  again  a  flag  was  sent,  and  was  fired  upon  a  third  time  by  Mur- 
phy. The  officers  and  regulars  in  the  fort  had  menaced  him  with  death  if  he  should  again 
thus  violate  the  rules  of  war.  But  the  militia,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  ral- 
lied aionnd  him,  and  Woolsey  and  his  men  were  set  at  defiance.  At  length  Johnson,  sus- 
pecting the  garrison  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  or  fearing  re-enforcements  might 
arrive  fiom  Albany,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  down  the  valley,  destroying 

»  Cora  Planter  now  fint  became  oonspiouoas.  According  to  Stone,  this  chief,  and  the  afterward  mors 
tmnom  Red  Jacket,  wera  among  the  Indians  at  the  batUe  of  Chemung.  They  beoame  rivals,  and  Red 
Jacket  finaUy  fuppUntcd  Corn  PUmter.  Brant  always  despised  Red  Jacket,  for  he  declared  him  to  have 
a«ted  the  part  of  a  coward  during  SnlUvan's  expedition,  in  trying  to  get  the  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  upon 
tte  BBosi  ignominious  terms. 

•  Campbell,  in  his  jinnaU,  says,  "  Woolsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
eooeealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and  chUdren  in  the  house,  and,  when  dnven  out  by  the  ndioule 
of  has  new  associates,  he  crawled  around  the  intrenchmenU  on  his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  brmvQ« 
of  the  miUtia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  major." 


n 
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Johmon't  March  to  Fort  Hunter.    Deitmetion  of  Property.    Ezpeditton  of  Genenl  Van  Brnmcilaer.    Dealli  of  CoIopbI 

with  fire  every  thing  combustible  in  his  way.  He  attacked  the  Lower  Fort,  bat,  being  re- 
pulsed by  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  from  the  garrison  in  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  down  the  river  to  Fort  Hunter,'  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  Not 
a  house,  bam,  or  grain-stack,  known  to  belong  to  a  Whig,  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  e»> 
timated  that  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders  in  that 
one  day's  march.  The  houses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories  were  spared,  but  the  esas* 
perated  Whigs  set  them  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  all  shared  a  common 
fate.  Only  two  persons  in  the  besieged  fort  were  kiUed,  but  about  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered  during  the  day.  The  Vroomans,  a  numerous  family  in  Schoharie, 
suffered  much,  many  of  them  being  among  the  slain. 

October,  ^^  John  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the  1 7th,  and  destroyed  every  thing  be* 
178a  longing  to  the  Whigs  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  18  th  he  began  a  devastating 
march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Caughnawaga  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Plain,  was  destroyed.*  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  Sir 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  near  "  The  Nose,"  and  the  following  morning  ho  crotsed  the 
Mohawk  at  Keder's  Rifts,'  sending  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to  attack  a  small  stockade  called 
Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  main  body  kept  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  along  the  wide  line  of  its  march. 
As  soon  as  the  irruption  of  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  settlement  was  made  known  at 
Albany,  Governor  George  Clinton,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  militia,  marched  to  the  succor  of  the  people  in 
Tryon  county.  They  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  1 8th,  while  it  was  yet  in  flames ; 
and,  ascertaining  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day.  Van  RensMlaer  diqwitch* 
ed  orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  then  stationed  there,  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Brown 
promptly  obeyed,  and  near  a  ruined  military  work,  called  Fort  Keyser,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders. A  sharp  action  ensued,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  down 
the  gallant  little  band  of  Brown,  who,  with  forty  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain.*  The  remain- 
der of  his  troops  found  safety  in  flight. 

^  Fort  Hunter  was  boilt  at  the  moath  of  the  Schoharie  Creek  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It 
inclosed  an  edifice  called  Queen  Anne^s  Chapel,  to  which  a  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  was  attached.  The 
old  fort  was  torn  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  afterward  partially  restored  and 
often  garrisoned.  The  chapel  was  demolished  in  1820,  to  make  room  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The  paiacaage 
is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Florida,  half  a  mile  below  the  Schoharie,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  canal. 

'  Among  the  many  sufferers  at  this  time  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  from  whom  the  present  village  of 
Fonda,  near  old  Caughnawaga,  derives  its  name.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time,  attending  a  meeu 
ing  of  the  state  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  then  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie,  Datohess  ooonty. 
His  mansion  was  at  a  place  called  *'  The  Nose,"  in  the  town  of  Palatine.  His  wife  escaped  under  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  on  foot  made  her  way  to  Schenectady.  The  house  was  burned,  together  with  pmpilj 
valued  at  $60,000. — jintiquarian  Retearchei,  by  GiUt  F.  Yaiea^  E»q. 

'  Rifts  are  short,  shallow  rapids,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  in  the  Mohawk  River  makes  naviga- 
tion of  that  stream,  even  with  bateaux,  quite  difficult. 

*  Colonel  Brown  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  former  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment, as  the  reader  has  already  noticed.  He  was  bom  in  ^nderafield,  Berkshire  oounty,  Bfaasnebo- 
•setts,  October  19th,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  stuidied  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  (a 
cousin  of  the  traitor),  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  commenced  practice  at  Caughnawaga,  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  soon  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  active  in 
the  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  by  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  to  go  to  Cannda 
to  excite  rebellion,  in  which  perilous  duty  he  had  many  adventures.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775i, 
but  before  the  meeting  of  that  body  he  had  joined  the  expedition  under  Allen  and  Arnold  against  Tkon- 
•deroga.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  planned  the  attack 
on  Montreal,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Colonel  Kthan  Allen.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Qonbee 
.at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  year  Congress  gave  him  the  oommission  of  lieutenant  colonal.  In 
1777  he  conducted  the  expedition  that  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  in  its  vicinky,  reftsaned  one 
hundred  American  prisoners  at  Lake  George,  and  captured  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisians  and  ntorvs 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  Amoid. 
Three  years  before  the  latter  became  a  traitor,  Brown  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  he  denonnoed  kim  as 
an  avarioious  and  unprincipled  man,  charged  him  with  "  selling  many  a  life  for  gain,"  and  predietad  that 
he  would  prove  a  'traitor,  in  the  remarkable  words  with  which  the  hand-bill  dosed :  "  Jfbnfy  u  thit  nMn^i 
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Pnmifc  of  Johann  by  Van  ReaMelaiBr.  Inaction  of  the  latter.  Battle  of  Klock'a  Fidd.  Captoro  of  aome  Toriea. 

Sir  John  now  diapereed  his  forces  in  small  bands  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
each  direction,  to  pillage  the  county.  He  desolated  Stono  Arabia,  and,  proceeding  to  a  place 
called  Klock's  Field,  halted  to  rest.  Greneral  Van  Hensselaer,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
in  dose  pnrsnit.  He  had  been  joined  by  Captain  M*Kean,  with  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta,  whom 
Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.'  His  whole  force  was  now  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
Van  Rensselaer's  pursuit  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Johnson  was  ravaging 
the  country  on  the  north  side.  Johnson  took  care  to  guard  the  ford  while  his  halting  army 
waa  resting,  and  the  pursuers  were  there  kept  at  bay.  The  tardy  movements  of  Van  Rens- 
Klaer,  who,  instead  of  pushing  across  to  attack  the  wearied  troops  of  the  invader,  rode  off 
to  Fort  Plain  to  dine  with  Governor  Clinton^  were  justly  censured  ;  and  the  Oneida  chief 
even  denounced  him  as  a  Tory.  This  accusation,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  offi- 
cen,  quickened  his  movements,  and  toward  evening  his  forces  crossed  the  river  and  were  ar- 
rayed for  battle.  The  whites  of  the  enemy  were  upon  a  small  plain  partially  guarded  by 
a  bend  in  the  river,  while  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  occupied,  in  secret,  a  thicket  of  shrub 
oaks  in  the  vicinity.  The  van  of  the  attack  was  led  by  the  late  Greneral  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  a  colonel.  Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  left  was  led  by 
Colonel  Cuyler,  of  Albany.  Captain  M'Kean  and  the  Oneidas  were  near  the  right.  John* 
ion's  right  was  composed  of  regular  troops ;  the  center,  of  his  Greens ;  and  his  left  was  the 
Indian  ambuscade.  When  the  patriots  approached,  Brant  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  in  a 
fisw  moments  a  general  battle  ensued.  The  charge  of  the  Americans  waa  so  impetuous  that 
the  enemy  soon  gave  way  and  fled.  Brant  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  escaped.  Van 
Rensselaer's  troops  wished  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  it  was  then  twilight,  and  he  would  not 
allow  it.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  encamp  for  the  night,  a  movement  which 
caused  much  dissatis&ction.* 

GodE,  tMd  to  get  enough  of  it  he  would  ta^tfUe  hi$  country  1^^  This  was  published  at  Albany  in  the  winter 
of  1776—7,  while  Arnold  was  quartered  there.  Arnold  was  greatly  excited  when  told  of  it,  called  Brown 
s  sconndrel,  and  declared  that  he  would  kick  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  might  meet.  This 
declaration  was  communicated  to  Brown.  The  next  day,  Brown,  by  invitation,  went  to  a  dinner  where  he 
woold  meet  Arnold.  The  latter  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  the  former  entered  the  door, 
aad  be  and  Brown  thus  met  each  other  face  to  face.  Brown  walked  boldly  up  to  Arnold,  and,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  lace,  said,  "  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  said  you  would  kick  me.  I  now  present  myself 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  put  your  threat  into  execution."  Arnold  made  no  reply.  Brown  then  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  dirty  scoundrel."  Arnold  was  still  silent,  and  Brown  left  the  room,  after  apologizing  to 
the  gentlemen  present  for  hb  intrusion.* 

Cokmel  Brown,  after  he  left  the  army,  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service.  In  the 
bU  of  1 780,  with  many  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  he  marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  He  was  slain  at  Stone  Arabia  on  his  birth-day  (October  19th,  1780),  aged  35  years.  On 
his  way  to  the  Mohawk  country,  he  called  upon  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers  in 
this  country,  then  estabUsbed  near  Albany.  He  assured  her,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  on  his  return  he 
should  join  her  society.  A  fortnight  after  his  death  two  members  of  the  society  waited  upon  his  widow, 
tokl  her  that  her  husband,  in  spirit,  had  joined  **  Mother  Ann,"  and  that  he  had  given  express  orders  for 
her  to  become  a  member.  She  was  not  to  be  duped,  and  bade  them  begone.  On  the  anniversary  of  Col- 
onel Brown's  death  (as  well  as  of  his  birth),  in  1836,  a  monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  the 
late  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  in  the  town  of  Pala- 
tine.    Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Colonel  John  Brown, 

who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  .1780, 

at  Palatine,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

i£.  36. 

'  H«  was  a  representative  of  three  nations,  for  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  French,  Indian,  and  negro. 

*  While  aome  of  M*Kean*s  volunteers  were  strolling  about,  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  cross,  they 
came  upon  a  small  block-house,  where  nine  of  the  enemy  were  in  custody,  having  surrendered  during  the 
sight.  On  one  of  them  being  asked  bow  he  came  there,  his  answer  was  a  sharp  commentary  upon  the 
criminal  inaction  of  General  Van  Rensselaer.  "Last  night,  after  the  battle,"  he  said,  "we  crossed  the 
river ;  it  was  dark ;  we  heard  the  word  ^  lay  down  your  arms  -^    some  of  us  did  so.     We  were  taken,  nine 

*  Stoae'i  Life  of  Braot,  iL,  117. 
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Panuit  of  Johmon  and  Brant       Conduct  of  Van  Renaaelaer.       Capture  of  Vrooman  and  bia  Pai^.       Thraalened  In 

Louis  and  M<Keaa  did  not  strictly  obey  orders,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  started 
off  with  their  forces  in  pursuit.  Johnson,  with  the  Indians  and  Yagers,  fled  toward  Onon- 
daga  Lake,  where  they  had  left  their  boats  concealed.  His  Greens  and  the  Rangen  fol- 
lowed. .  Van  Rensselaer  and  his  whole  force  pursued  them  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  at  the 
German  Flats,  and  there  M*Kean  and  Louis  were  ordered  to  press  on  in  advance  after  the 
fugitives.  They  struck  the  trail  of  Johnson  the  next  morning  and  soon  afterward  came 
upon  his  deserted  camp  while  the  fires  were  yet  burning.  Van  Rensselaer  had  promised  to 
push  forward  to  their  support ;  but,  having  little  confidence  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  Louis  refused  to  advance  any  further  until  assured  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  was  near.  The  advanced  party  halted,  and  were  soon  informed  by 
a  messenger  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  actually  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  was  then  on  his 
return  march  I  It  was  a  shameful  neglect  of  advantage,  for,  with  proper  skill  and  action, 
Johnson  might  have  been  captured  at  the  Nose,^  before  Stone  Arabia  was  desolated,  or  else 
overtaken  and  secured  in  his  flight. 

When  Van  Rensselaer  heard  of  the  concealment  of  Johnson's  boats  on  the  Onondaga,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Schuyler,  ordenng 
him  to  go  with  a  strong  detachment  and  destroy  them.  Vrooman  instantly  obeyed.  One 
of  his  men  feigned  sickness  at  Oneida,  and  was  left  behind.  He  was  there  when  Johnsoa 
arrived,  and  informed  him  of  Vrooman*s  expedition.  Brant  and  a  body  of  Indians  h*«*^nf>d 
forward,  came  upon  Vrooman  and  his  party  while  at  dinner,  and  captured  the  whole  of  them 
without'  firing  a  gun.  Johnson  had  no  further  impediments  in  his  way,  and  easily  eseaptd 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego,  taking  with  him  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  party  prisonen, 
but  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.'  Tryon  county  enjoy^  oompan* 
tive  repose  through  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter. 

In  January,  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  slender  barrier  of  the  Oneida  nation  had  been  broken  the  previous  year  by 
driving  that  people  upon  the  white  settlements,  and  the  warriors  from  Niagara  had  an  un- 
impeded way  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  were  separated  into  small  parties,  and  cut  off 
load  after  load  of  supplies  on  their  way  to  Forts  Plain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler.  During  the 
month  of  March  two  detachments  of  soldiers  near  Fort  Schuyler  were  made  prison^s,  and 
the  provisions  they  were  guarding  were  captured.  All  the  information  that  oould  be  got 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  make  another  invasion  of  the  valley,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment at  Schenectady,  to  destroy  the  Oneidas  who  had  found  shelter  there. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  warned  the  people  that, 
if  supplies  were  not  speedily  obtained,  those  posts  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  ooonty 
would  thus  be  left  open  to  the  savages.  The  distress  at  Fort  Schuyler  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  flood  early  in  May,  which  overflowed  the  works  and  destroyed  considerable  provisioas. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  council  of  officers,  that  the  strength  of 
May  12,  ^^®  garrisou  was  totally  inadequate  to  make  proper  repairs.  A  few  days  afterward 
1781.  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  completed  by  fire,  the  work,  it  was  supposed,  of  an 
incendiary.  The  post  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain. 

of  Of,  and  marched  into  this  little  fort  by  seven  militia  men.  We  formed  the  rear  of  three  handred  of  JoIia- 
son's  Greens,  who  were  mnning  promisouoosly  throogh  and  over  one  another.  I  thooght  General  Vas 
Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  as.  Why  did  yoa  not  take  os  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John  ran 
off  with  the  Indians  and  left  os?  We  wanted  to  surrender."  The  man  was  a  Tory  of  the  valley.— &r 
Life  of  Brant,  il,  123. 

'  The  Nose^  or  Anthony's  Note,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  bluflf  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Mohawk,  ia 
the  town  of  Palatine,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  its  form  is  something  like  that  of  the 
hnroan  nose.  Here  a  ridge  evidently  once  crossed  the  valley  and  kept  the  waters  in  check  above,  for  the 
effects  of  the  action  of  running  streams  and  eddies  are  very  prominent  in  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  end  oC 
the  plain  below  are  bowlders  and  large  gravel  stones,  which  diminish  to  sand  at  the  lower  end. 

^  Campbell's  jinnaU. 
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Uloooiy  Prwpcct  in  the  Mohawk  Country.         Patriotiim  of  Colonel  Wtllett         Hi«  Command  of  the  Tryon  County  Militia. 

At  this  period  every  thing  comhined  to  cast  gloom  over  the  Mohawk  country.  Vermont, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  had  assumed  an  equivocal  position,  amounting  al- 
most, in  appearance,  to  a  treasonable  rebellion  against  Congress.  General  Haldimand,  with 
a  large  regular  force,  was  menacing  the  northern  country  from  his  post  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  the  Johnsons,  Butlers,  and  Brant  were  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  invasion  of  Tryon 
county  and  the  settlements  near  the  Delaware ;  the  forts  that  served  fi>r  a  defense  for  the 
people  were  weak  from  lack  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men  ;  the  principal  one,  the  key 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  west,  was  destroyed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  despondency  was  rife  in  that  quarter,  induced  by  the  inefficiency  of  Congress  in 
famishing  supplies,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  patriot  cause.  General  Schuyler 
and  others  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if  another  invading  army  should  come  upon  the 
settlements  during  the  existing  state  of  things,  large  numbers  of  the  people  would  join  the 
royal  standard.  The  undisciplined  militia,  necessarily  engaged  in  farm  labor,  and  often  in- 
subordinate, were  a  weak  reliance,  and  nothing  but  an  efficient  military  force,  either  of  paid 
levies  or  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  could  give  confidence  and  real  protection. 

The  expectation  of  such  aid  was  but  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
for  Washington  and  the  French  commander  (De  Rochambeau)  were  concocting  plans  far 
more  important  than  the  defense  of  a  single  frontier  section  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  colonies. 
Governor  Clinton  was  greatly  pained  and  embarrassed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  this  dilemma,  his  thoughts  turned  to  Colonel  Willett,  who  had  just  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five  New  York 
regiments.  His  name  was  a  **  tower  of  strength"  among  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  Clinton  implored  him  to  take  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  state  troops  that 
might  be  raised  for  the  summer  campaigns.  He  consented,  lefl  the  main  army,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer^  (Canajoharie),  toward  the  close  of  June. 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  revived,  although  the  forces  of  Willett  consisted  of  mere 
fragments  of  companies  hastily  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  last  campaign.  "  I  confess 
myself,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  "  not  a  little  disappointed  in  having  such  a 
trifling  force  for  such  extensive  business  as  I  have  now  on  my  hands ;  and,  also,  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of  a  sufi^ring  country 
harts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do  shall  be  done  ; 
and  more  can  not  be  looked  for.  If  it  is,  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty  must  fix 
my  tranqaillity."* 

While  the  enemy  is  threatening  invasion  and  Willett  is  preparing  to  repel  him,  let  us 
turn  from  the  exciting  chronicle,  and  resume  our  quiet  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  subsequent  strife  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy,  in  Tryon 
county,  will  come  up  in  review. 

*  This  was  upon  the  Canajoharie  Creek,  near  the  junction  of  its  two  branches,  in  the  town  of  Root. 

•  Willett's  NarratiYe. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TIm  earth  kU  light  Bud  loneliness,  in  SDrnmer'a  f^den  hours, 
Smiles,  b  her  bridal  veslare  clad,  and  crown'd  with  Teatal  Bovers', 
So  radiantt;  beaatjfal,  so  like  to  heaven  above, 
We  tcaree  can  deem  toon  fair  thai  world  or  perfect  bliai  and  lore. 

A) 
Look  DOW  abroad— another  race  has  fUl'd 

These  poputoos  borders — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  op,  and  Tertile  plains  are  lill'd; 
The  land  ii  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  nnmberless,  that  manj  a  roantatn  leeds. 

Shine,  diMmbower'd,  and  j^ive  to  aaa  anil  broete 
Their  virgin  waters;  the  fall  region  leads 

New  colonic  forth,  thai  toward  the  western  sess 
Spread,  lilie  a  rapid  Qame  among  the  autumnal  leaves. 


HO  that  has  paned  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  neai  the  cloae  of  ■ 
/  day  ia  Bununer,  haa  not  be«n  deeply  imprewed  with  the  Bngulai  beauty 
r  of  the  soena  7  or  who,  that  haa  traversed  the  uplands  that  skirt  this  fruit- 
ful garden,  and  stretch  away  to  other  ralleys,  and  mingle  with  the  krfuer 
'  hilLs  or  fertile  itttarralea  within  the  borders  of  ancient  Tryon  eounty,  is  not 
filled  with  wonder  while  contemplating  the  changes  that  have  been  wiongfat 
.  there  within  a  life-span  ?  When  the  terrible  dnuna  which  we  have  been 
considering  was  perfbrmed,  almost  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  the 
primeval  forest.  Clearings  were  frequent  along  the  Mohawk  River,  and 
cultivation  was  aiudnoiu  in  producing  the  blessings  of  abundance  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  ;  but  the  southern  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery,  and  all  of  Scho- 
harie and  Otsego,  down  to  the  remote  settlement  of  Unadilla,  were  a  wilderness,  except  where 
a  few  thriving  settlements  were  growing  upon  the  water  courses.  The  traveler,  as  he  views 
the  ■■  field  joined  to  field"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  all  covered  with  waving  grain,  green  pas- 
tures, or  bending  fruit-trees,  inclosing,  in  their  arms  of  plenty,  elegant  mansions  ;  or  watches 
the  vast  ttream  of  inland  commerce  that  rolls  by  upon  the  Erie  Canal ;  or  the  villages  of 
people  that  almost  hourly  sweep  along  its  margin  after  the  vapor  steed ;  or  rides  over  the 
adjacent  hill-country  north  and  south,  enlivened  by  villages  and  rich  in  cultivation,  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  here,  seventy  years  ago,  the  wild  Indian  was  joint  possessor  of  the  snl 
with  the  hardy  settlers,  and  that  the  light  of  civilization  was  as  scattered  and  feeble,  and  for 
a  while  as  evanescent  and  fleeting  in  these  broad  aoiitudes,  as  Is  the  sparkle  of  the  fiie-fly  oo 
a  summer  evening.  Yet  such  is  the  wonderful  truth ;  and  ai  I  passed  down  the  canal  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  from  Fort  Plain  to  Fultonville,  snirounded  with  the  activity,  opnlenee, 
and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  I  could  not,  while  contrasting  this  peacefulness  and  pn>g- 
reu  with  the  discord  and  social  inertia  of  other  lands,  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Pharisee. 

Fultonville  is  sixteen  miles  below  Fort  Plain,  and  it  was  long  af\er  dark  when  I  arrived 
AunB  at,  there.  Early  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  visit  old  Cangfa- 
'su.  nawaga  and  Johnstown,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  in- 
telligence, residing  at  Fultonville,  kindly  ofiered  to  accompany  me,  and  his  familiarity  with 
thehi.stoiy  and  localities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  freedom  of  communication,  made  my  morn- 
ing's ride  pleasant  and  profitable.  Fultonville  is  upon  the  canal,  and  may  be  called  tbe  port 
of  the  village  of  Fonda,  which  lies  upon  the  rail-road,  on  the  northern  verge  of  tho  valley. 
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John  Bvtler'a  Retldenoe. 


Johnitown. 


An  Octogenarian. 
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The  Mohawk  oleaves  the  center  of  the  plain  between  the  two  villages,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
fine  covered  bridge.  Fonda  and  Caughnawaga  (now  Mohawk)  lie  in  close  embrace.  The 
former  has  all  the  freshness  of  infancy,  while  the  latter,  with  its  gray  old  church,*  has  a  mat- 
ronly gravity  in  its  appearance.  It  is  only  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  its  blooming 
daughter,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  winds  the  eastern  fork  of  the  road  from  Johns- 
town.    On  a  commanding  eminence,  about  a  mile  north  of  Fonda,  we  came  to  the  house 

where  Colonel  John  Butler  resided,*  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  dwelling  in  that  section,  and  coeval  with 
Caughnawaga  Church.  It  overlooks  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley on  the  south,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  every  direction.  It  is 
now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  oflen  visited  by  the 
curious,  who  are  as  frequently  attracted  by  the  eminent- 
ly infamous  as  by  the  eminently  good.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  middling  class  of  houses  of  that  period.  The 
posts  stand  directly  upon  the  stone  foundation,  without 
sleepers,  and  there  are  no  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  in  the 
house,  the  sides  of  the  rooms  being  lined  Mrith  pine  boards. 
The  bricks  of  the  chimney  are  the  small,  imported  kind 
which  distinguished  many  of  the  edifices  in  the  old 
states,  that  were  constructed  about  a  century  ago. 

The  village  of  Johnstown,  which  was  included  in  the  town  of  Caughnawaga,  organized 
in  1798,  lies  pleasantly  in  the  bosom  and  along  the  slope  of  an  intervale,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Fonda.'  I  met  there  a  venerable  citizen,  John  Yost,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  from  his  birth.  He  was  oflen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  has  a  clear  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the  baronet  and  the  cir- 
comstanoes  of  his  death.  His  father  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  instructed 
him  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  several  times  employed  by  Colonel 
Willett  as  an  express  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort  Plain  to  Tripe's  Hill  and  other  points 
in  the  valley,  his  extreme  youth  guarding  him  from  suspicion.  He  was  still  an  active  Aagui, 
man  when  I  saw  him,  and  his  bodily  health  promised  him  the  honors  of  a  centenarian.  ^^ 
Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Johnson,^  is  situated  upon  a 

1  See  page  263. 

*  John  BoUer  was  one  of  the  leading  Tories  of  Tryon  couaty  daring  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolatioo. 
Bfefore  the  war  ha  was  in  close  official  connection  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  and,  after  his  death,  with  his 
aoo  and  nepheW|  Sir  John  and  Guy  Johnson.  When  he  fled  with  the  Johnsons  to  Canada,  his  family  were 
left  behind,  and  were  subsequently  held  as  hostages  by  the  Americans,  and  finally  exchanged  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  active  in  the  predatory  warfare  that 
•o  loog  distresaed  Tryoo  county,  and  commanded  the  eleven  hundred  men  who  desoUted  Wyoming  in  1778. 
He  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Sullivan  in  the  Indian  country  in  1779,  and  accompanied 
Sir  John  Johnson  in  his  destructive  march  through  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements  in  1780.  After 
the  war  be  went  to  Canada,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1800.  His 
property  upon  the  Mohawk,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  confiscated ;  but  he  was  am- 
ply rewarded  by  the  British  government  for  his  infamous  services  in  its  behalf.  He  succeeded  Guy  John- 
son as  Indian  agent,  with  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum,  and  was  granted  a  pension,  as  a  military  officer, 
of  91000  more.  Like  his  son  Walter,  he  was  detested  for  his 
cruelties  by  the  more  honorable  British  officers ;  and,  after  the 
maaaaere  at  Wyoming,  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  then  Governor 
ci  Canada,  sent  word  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  It 
in  bat  justice  to  Colonel  Butler  to  say,  that  he  was  far  more  hu- 
nase  than  his  son  Walter,  and  that  his  personal  deeds  at  Wyo- 
oitng  were  not  so  heinous  as  the  common  accounts  have  made 

These  will  he  considered  when  the  attack  upon  that  settlement  shall  receive  a  more  particular  notice. 
'  The  old  jail  in  the  village  was  standing  when  I  was  there,  in  August,  1848.     It  was  built  in  1762, 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  8th  of  September,  1849. 

*  John  Johnson  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson  by  his  first  wife.     He  was  bom  in  1742,  and  sue* 
r^edtd  his  lather  in  his  title  and  esutes  in  1774.     He  was  not  as  popular  as  his  lather,  being  leas  social 
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gentle  eminence,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  court-house  in  the  viUige, 
tad  near  the  state  road  to  Black  River.  This  was  probahly  the  finest  mansion  in  the  pror- 
ince,  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  about  the  j^ear  1760.  The 
hall,  or  main  building,  is  of  wood,  and  double  clap-boarded  in  a  manner  to  repreeent  bloch 


of  atone.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  forty  feet  wide,  sixty  feet  long,  and  two  atoriei  high. 
'Vbe  detached  wings,  built  for  flanking  block-houses,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  of  theM  in 
very  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  are  pierced  for  musketry.  The  entrance  passage,  wbieh 
extends  entirely  through  the  house,  is  fifleen  feet  wide,  from  which  rises  a  broad  stair-etK, 
with  heavy  mahogany  balustrades,  to  the  second  story.  The  rail  of  this  balustrade  is  tear 
red  by  hatchet  blows  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
tradition  avers  that  it  was  done  by  the  hands  of  Brant  when  he  fled  from  the  hall  with  Sir 
John  Johnson,  in  1776,  to  protect  the  house  from  the  torch  of  marauding  savages,  lor  he 
asserted  that  such  a  token  would  be  understood  and  respected  by  them. 

The  rooms  in  both  stories  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  sides  are  handsomely  wainscoted 
with  pine  panels  and  carved  work,  all  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  farm  bj 
Hr.  Eleitzer  Wells,  the  present  proprietor.  He  has  been  acquainted  with  the  house  lor  6Rj 
years,  and  within  that  time  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  neither  painted  nor  papered.'     The 

His  officUl  relatioDs  to  tbe  parent  govenuneDt,  aod  bi*  knovi 


and  less  acquaicted  with  bnman  n 
apposition  to  Ibe  rebellious   moTements 
of  ifae  colonies,  c&a>ed  him  lo  be  siricll; 
wntcbed,  i    ' 

U>xt,a 

bis  family  in 

promising  enemy  of  the  n 
ootil  the  cloM  ot  the  war  b 
wu  exerted  against  tbe  pulriou. 

Soon  after  (he  close  of  tbe  war  Sit  Siaiii.rv*M  ow  6a  Johk  lamon. 

John  vent  lo  England,  and,  on  returning 

in  1TS5,  uitlad  in  Canada.  He  was  appointed  aaperintendent  and  ioipector  general  oT  lodiui  a&ira  ii 
Nortb  America,  and  for  several  years  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  legislative  cooaci)  of  Canada.  To  eooprt- 
Mte  bim  for  his  losses,  the  British  goTernmeni  made  him  several  grants  of  lands.  He  died  at  tbe  bont 
of  bis  danghter,  Mn.  Bowes,  at  Montreal,  in  1830,  aged  88  years.  His  son.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  Jduaot, 
succeeded  bim  in  his  title. 

'  In  ibat  room  Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  180T,  the  boose  then  belonging  to  his  motber-tn-law.     Mr, 
Wells  related  to  me  a  fact  which  illnstrates  tbe  wonderfol  progress  of  Western  New  York  ia  popililiiv 


the  colonies,  caaaed  him  lo  be  strictly  y- 

Icbed,  and,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  /V/     yp             yj           ^^ 

t,  not  wilhont  just  cause.     Eipelled  Jy'W^'yy        //        y^ 

«  his  estate,  his  P^^^''"^^^^^'  /'^^^^ ^^^^'''^^^^O 

'  ■  e  republicans,  and  /^                      /^                               -—■ ^p^^^^^^ 

war  his  inflaeoae  ^/                      /^                               ^^^^^^^^ 
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paper  hangings  upon  it  have  been  there  that  length  of  time,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
were  first  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  baronet.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  well  preserved, 
and  the  visitor  is  gratified  by  a  view,  in  its  original  aspect,  of  the  only  baronial  hall  in  the 
United  States, 

Here  Sir  William  lived  in  all  the  elegance  and  comparative  power  of  an  English  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  many  servants  and  retainers,  "  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and 
daughters  of  difierent  colors."'  His  hall  was  his  castle,  and  around  it,  beyond  the  wings,  a 
heavy  stone  breast-work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  was  thrown  up.  Invested  with  the  power 
and  influence  of  an  Indian  agent  of  his  government  in  its  transactions  with  the  confederated 
Six  Nations,  possessed  of  a  fine  person  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  of  a  certain  style  of  ora- 
tory that  pleased  the  Indians,  he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes  never  before  held 
by  a  white  man.  When,  in  1760,  General  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  Sir  William  brought  to  him,  at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indian  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.     He  made  confidants  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  them  he 

sod  wealth  within  half  a  centary.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  farm  in  the  Genesee  country,  alwtfys  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Among  other  places,  he  vis- 
ited the  site  of  the  present  large  city  of  Rochester.  Then  a  solitary  cabin  was  there.  The  land  was  offer- 
ad  to  him  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  but  it  seemed  too  wet  for  his  purpose,  and  he  refused  to  buy.  *^  Had  1 
porohased  then,''  said  Mr.  Wells,  **  it  might  have  made  me  a  mcV/umatrc,  although  such  a  result  is  by  no 
means  certain,  for  the  original  owner  of  all  the  land  where  Utioa  now  stands  was  a  tenant,  and  his  descend* 
ants  still  are  tenants,  of  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  there.'*  The  prize  within  the  reach  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  allowed,  through  lack  of  prudence  and  forecast,  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  not 
a  rood  of  all  the  acres  of  Utica  is  now  his  own. 

'  Sir  William  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children,  chiefly  by  native  mothers,  who  were 
young  squaws,  or  the  wives  of  Indians  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  them  intimate  with  the  distinguish- 
ed king^s  agent.  He  availed  himself  of  a  custom  which  Golden  says  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Six 
Nations.  **  They  carried  their  hospitality  so  far  as  to  allow  distinguished  strangers,"  he  says,  **  the  choice 
of  a  young  squaw  from  among  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood,  washed  clean  and  dressed  in  her  best  ap- 
parel^ as  a  companion  during  his  sojourn  with  them.''  Sir  William  had  two  imvcj,  although  they  were  not 
made  so  until  they  had  lived  long  with  the  baronet.  Simms  says,  on  the  authority  of  well-authenticated 
tradition,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  young  German  girl,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been 
•old  to  a  man  named  Phillips,  living  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  pay  her  passage  money  to  the  captain  of  the 
emigrant  ship  ii«  which  she  came  to  this  country.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  attracted  considerable 
atteaiioB.  A  neighbor  of  Sir  William,  who  had  heard  him  express  a  determination  never  to  marry,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  get  the  pretty  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  replied,  **  I  will."  Not  long  after- 
ward the  neighbor  called  at  Phillips's,  and  inquired  where  the  High  Dutch  girl  was.  Phillips  replied,  "  John- 
aoo,  that  tamned  Irishman,  came  tother  day  and  offered  me  five  pounds  for  her,  threatening  to  horsewhip 
me  and  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  I  thought  five  pounds  petter  than  a  flogging,  and  took  it,  and 
he*s  got  the  gal."  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  of  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives 
respectively  of  Guy  Johnson  and  Daniel  Glaus.*  When  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  Sir  William  was 
BMrried  to  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children.  Alter  her  death  her  place  was  supplied  by  MoUy  Brant, 
sister  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Toward  the  close  oif  his  life.  Sir  William 
BUUTied  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children  also,  and  her  descendants  are  jiow  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable people  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  William's  first  interview  and  acquaintance  with  her,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Stooe  (Note,  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  387),  have  considerable  romance.  She  was  a  very  sprightly  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  about  sixteen,  when  he  first  saw  her  at  a  militia  muster.  One  of  the  field  officers,  riding  upon 
a  fine  boise,  came  near  her,  and,  "by  way  of  banter,  she  asked  permission  to  mount  behind.  Not  sup- 
posing she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the  word,  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with 
the  ^ity  of  a  gaxelle.  The  horse  sprang  off  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the  officer,  her  blanket  flying 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  she  flew  about  the  parade-ground  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The 
baronet,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  enam- 
ored of  her  person,  took  her  home  as  his  wife."  According  to  Indian  customs,  this  act  made  her  really  his 
and  in  all  her  reUtions  of  wife  and  mother  she  was  very  exemplary. 


two  daaghterii  who  were  left  by  their  dying  mother  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  were  edacated  almoet  In  loUtode.  That 
friend  was  the  widow  of  an  oOcer  who  waa  killed  in  hatUe,  and,  retiring  from  the  world,  devoted  her  whole  lime  to  the  care 
ef  tfaeae  children.  They  were  caiefally  biatmcted  in  religiooa  AatiM,  and  ]n  Tarioua  kinds  of  needle-work,  hot  were  them« 
aelTce  kept  entirely  from  aociety.  At  the  age  of  aixteen  they  had  ncTor  seen  a  lady,  except  their  mother  and  her  friend,  or  a 
except  Sir  William,  who  Tiaited  their  room  daily.  Their  dreaa  waa  not  conformed  to  the  faahiona,  but  always  eon- 
ef  wt^ypwa  of  fiaeat  cUats  over  green  ailk  pettlcoata.  Their  hair,  which  ww  k»g  and  beavtilU,  was  tied  beUnd  with  a 
baadofribboa.    Afterthetrmarriagethcyioonacqaircd  the  habits  of  aodety,  and  made  excellent  wirea. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  diploma,  testifying  to  their  good  condaot.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  vignette,  is 
given  in  the  note.^  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  for  ooonsel 
and  for  trade,  and  there  the  presents  sent  out  by  his  government  were  annually  distributed 
to  the  Indians.  On  these  occasions  he  amused  himself  and  gratified  his  guests  by  fetes  and 
games,  many  of  which  were  highly  ludicrous.*  Young  Indians  and  squaws  were  often  seen 
running  foot-races  or  wrestling  for  trinkets,  and  feats  of  astonishing  agility  were  frequently 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  William's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  voluntarily 
taken  by  him,  and  by  others  to  apoplexy,  induced  by  over-excitement.     His  posses- 
sions, which,  with  his  offices  and  titles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  did  not  long  remain 
undisturbed,  but  were  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1776,  and  were  afterward  sold  to 
strangers  under  an  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Sir  John,  as  we  have  already  noted,  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  coloneFs  com- 
mission. The  sequestration  of  his  immense  landed  property  inspired  him  with  feelings  of 
implacable  revenge,  which  were  manifested  by  his  terrible  visitations  to  the  settlements  in 
Tryon  county.  One  of  these  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  belonging  to  the  baronet,  which  had  been  buried  near  Johnson  Hall.  The  events 
of  this  incursion  were  as  follows  : 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  1780,  Sir  John,  with  a  force  of  five  hund- 
red Tories  and  Indians,  who  had.  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacondaga 
River,  appeared  at  Johnson  Hall  without  being  seen  by  any  but  his  friends.  His  forces 
were  divided  into  two  detachments,  and  between  midnight  and  dawn  he  began  to  devastate 
the  settlement  by  burning  every  building,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  One  di- 
vision was  sent  around  in  an  easterly  course,  so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes  Hill,*  be- 
low Caughnawaga,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  valley,  destroy  Caughnawaga, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  other  division  at  the  mouth  of  Cayudutta  Creek.  This  march 
was  performed  ;  many  dwellings  were  burned  and  several  lives  were  sacrificed.  Sir  John, 
in  the  mean  while,  at  the  head  of  one  division,  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Johnstown 
unobserved  by  the  sentinels  at  the  small  picketed  fort  there,  and  before  daylight  was  at  the 
Hall,  once  his  own,  where  he  secured  two  prisoners.  On  his  way  to  join  the  other  division 
upon  the  Cayudutta,  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Sampson  Sammons,  who  was,  with  his 

'  **  By  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  His  Majesty's  sole  Agent 
and  Saperintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Nortbem  Department  of  North 
America,  Colonel  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  Allies  and  Depend- 
ants, &c.,  &c. 

"To WHEaEAS,  I  have  received  repeated  proofs  of  your  at- 
tachment to  his  Britannio  Majesty's  Interests  and  Zeal  for  his  service,  upon 

sundry  occasions,  more  particularly I  do  therefor  give  you  this 

public  Testimonial  thereof,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty's  Esteem  and  Approba- 
tion, Declaring  you,  the  said ,  to  be  a of  your ,  and 

recommending  it  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  faithful  Indian  Allies  to  Treat  and  Consider  you  upon  all 

oooasions  agreeable  to  your  character,  station,  and  services GrvsN  under  my  hand  and  seal  ai 

Arms,  at  Johnson  Hall,  the day  of ,  17  .  . 

"  By  command  of  Sir  W.  Johnson." 

'  Among  the  amusements  invented  by  Sir  William  were  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  had  meal- 
bags  drawn  up  over  their  legs  and  tied  under  their  arms ;  a  hog,  with  its  tail  greased,  would  be  offered  as 
a  prize  to  the  one  that  should  catch  it  by  that  extremity ;  a  half  pound  of  tea  was  a  prise  offered  to  the 
one  who  could  make  the  wryest  face }  a  bladder  of  Scotch  snuff  to  the  greatest  scold  of  two  M  women ; 
and  children  might  be  seen  exploring  pools  of  muddy  water,  into  which  the  baronet  bad  cast  several  peo- 
nies.— SimnUy  121. 

'  At  this  place  lived  Garret  Putnam,  a  very  active  Whig,  and  his  house  was  the  first  one  assailed.  Ca- 
known  to  the  invaders,  Putnam  had  rented  his  house  to  two  Englishmen  named  Gort  and  Platto,  stench 
Tories.  The  assailants  broke  into  the  house,  scalped  the  two  men,  who  had  not  time  to  reveal  their  char- 
acters, and  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  they  discovered  their  victims  to  be  their  own  firiends  iniiteed  el 
Putnam  and  bis  son,  as  they  bad  supposed. 
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whole  family,  among  the  most  active  and  intrepid  patriots  in  Tryon  county.  Sir  John  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Sammons,  and  still  held  him  in  high  estimation,  but  he  was  determ- 
ined to  carry  him  and  his  family  away  prisoners,  if  possible,  and  thus  lessen  the  number  of 
his  more  influential  enemies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was  not  yet  light  when  a  Tory, 
named  Sunderland,  with  a  resolute  band,  surrounded  the  house  of  Sammons,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  family  had  of  danger  was  the*  arrest  of  Thomas,  the  younger  of  three  sons,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  observe  the  weather.'  The  father  and  three  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  but  the  females  of  the  family  were  lef^  undisturbed,  afler  the  house  was  plundered 
of  every  thing  valuable.  The  marauders  then  marched  with  their  prisoners  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayndutta,  and  both  divisions  went  up  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and  murder- 
ing. A  venerable  old  man,  named  David  Fonda,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  party 
attached  to  the  expedition,  and  in  its  march  of  a  few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of  them  up- 
ward of  eighty  years  old,  were  murdered.  Returning  to  Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  every  building,  except  the  church,  was  laid  in  ashes.  From  Caughnawaga  they 
proceeded  to  Johnstown*  by  way  of  the  Sammonses,  on  whose  premises  every  building  was 
bamed,  and  the  females,  bereft  of  their  protectors  and  helpers,  were  lofl  houseless  and  almost 
naked.  Seven  horses  that  were  in  the  stables  were  taken  away,  and  that  happy  family  of 
the  morning  were  utterly  destitute  at  evening. 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived  that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathering, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to  decamp.  Several  Loyalists  had 
joined  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  twenty  negro  slaves  whom  he  had 
lefl  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Among  these  was  the  faithful 
negro  who  buried  his  chests  of  plate.  With  his  prisoners,  slaves,  and  much  booty,  he  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Sacondaga.  The  inhabitants  seemed  so  completely  Hay  89, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the  ^^^' 
invasion,  that  he  was  unmolested  in  his  retreating  march,  and  reached  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel,  in  safety.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  confined  in 
the  fortress  there.' 

^  Thomas  Saromont,  vfho  was  then  » lad^  lived  uotil  withia  a  few  years,  and  furnished  much  of  the  k^ 
Ceresttng  matter  concerning  this  irruption  of  Sir  John,  to  the  aathor  of  the  Life  of  Brant,  from  whose  pages 
I  have  gleaned  much  of  the  narrative  here  given.  Mr.  Sammons  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
1803  to  1807i  and  again  fn>i»  180^  t»  1813. 

'  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  silver  plate  and  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  Johnson  were 
buried  by  a  faithful  slave.  When  the  Hall  and  other  property  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tryon  county 
Committee,  under  the  act  of  sequestration,  the  elder  of  Mr.  Sammon^s  sons  became  the  lessee,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  slave  William,  who  had  buried  the  plate.  This  slave  Sir  John  found  at  the  Hall,  and  while  he 
tarried  there  for  several  hours  on  the  day  in  qoestioBiy  the  negro,  assisted  by  four  soldiers,  disinterred  the 
plate,  which  filled  two  barreb.  It  was  then  distributed  among  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in  their  knap- 
aarlni,  the  quarter-master  making  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  with  the  article  of  plate  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  this  way  it  was  carried  safely  to  Montreal. 

Johnson  Hall,  with  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  James  Caldwell, 
of  Albany,  for  830,000,  tha  payment  to  be  made  in  ptMic  ieeuritiei.  To  show  the  real  value  of  such  se- 
oorities— in  other  words,  the  state  of  public  credit  of  the  colonies  about  1 779,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  immediately  resold  the  property  for  87000,  823,000  less  on  paper  than  he  gave  for  it,  and 
then  made  nMmey  by  the  operation.  He  had  bought  the  securities  for  a  trifle,  and  received  hard  cash  from 
the  oiao  who  purchased  from  him. 

*  While  halting  on  the  day  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  elder  Mr.  Sammons  requested  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Sir  John,  which  was  granted.  He  asked  to  be  raleased,  but  the  baronet  hesitated.  The  old 
mas  then  recurred  to  former  times,  when  he  and  Sir  John  were  friends  and  neighbors.  '*  See  what  you 
Imve  done,  Sir  John,"  he  said.  '*  Yon  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burned  my  dwelling  to 
ashes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect 
bat  desolatioii  around  them.  Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you  were  in  the  power  of  the  Tryon 
eoQiity  Committee  ?  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and  you  agreed  to 
•arrender  yoor  arms  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  then  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that 
eeodition  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ?  Those  conditions  you  violated.  You  went 
«ir  to  Canada ;  enrolled  yourself  in  the  senrice  of  the  king ;  raised  a  regiment  of  the  disafiected,  who  aban- 
doned their  country  with  you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  war  against  us,  by  burning  our 
dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  our  property.     I  was  your  friend  in  the  Committee  of  Safetv,  and  exerted  my- 
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Governor  Clinton  was  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  when  intelligence  of  this  invasioci 
reached  him.  He  repaired  immediately  to  Albany,  and  sent  such  forces,  composed  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers,  as  he  could  raise,  to  overtake  and  intercept  the  invaders.  One  division, 
commanded  by  the  governor  in  person,  pushed  forward  to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  at  Ticonderoga  was  joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  with  eight  hundred  militia,  pursued  the  enemy  by  way 
of  Johnstown.  But  Sir  John  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  and  too  cautious  to  take 
a  route  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  lakes.  He  kept  upon  the  Indian  paths  through  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  escaped.  This  was  the  last  visit  made 
l)y  Johnson  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  during  the  war,  but  his  friends  invaded  the  settlement 
the  following  year,  and  near  Johnson  Hall  a  pretty  severe  battle  took  place. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1781,  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  one 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars,  Indians,  and  Tories,  approached  the  settlement  so 
stealthily  that  they  reached  Warren  Bush  (not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  Peter  Warren 
made  his  first  settlement,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  his  arrival 
in  America)  without  their  approach  being  suspected.  The  settlement  was  broken  into  so 
suddenly  that  the  people  had  no  chance  for  escape.  Many  were  killed,  and  their  houses 
plundered  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Willett,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Rensselaer, 
was  informed  of  this  incursion,  he  marched  with  about  four  hundred  men  for  Fort  Hunter, 
on  the  Mohawk.  Colonel  Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Tryon  county  militia,  was  sent  round  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Willett  should 
attack  them  in  front.  The  belligerents  met  a  short  distance  above  Johnson  Hall,  and  a  bat- 
tle immediately  ensued.  The  militia  under  Willett  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion to  the  stone  church  in  the  village ;  and  the  enemy  would  have  had  an  easy  victory, 

self  to  save  your  person  from  injury.  And  hovr  am  I  requited  ?  Tour  Indians  have  murdered  and  scalped 
old  Mr.  Fonda,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty  years,  a  man  who,  1  have  heard  your  father  say,  was  like  a  lather  to 
him  when  he  settled  in  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough.  You  can  not  succeed,  Sir  John,  in  such  a  war&re, 
and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property  more  1"  The  appeal  had  its  effect.  The  baronet  made  no  reply, 
but  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  span  of  hb  horses  was  restored  to  him.  A  Tory,  named 
Doxstader  (whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again  at  Curry  town),  was  seen  upon  one  of  the  old  man*8  horses, 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  Mr.  Sammons  had  him 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Sammons,  Frederic  and  Jacob,  were  taken  to  Canada.     At  Chambly  they 
concerted  a  plan  for  escape  by  the  prisoners  rising  upon  the  garrison,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  too 
weak-hearted  to  attempt  it.     The  brothers,  however,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  a  few  days  after* 
ward,  and  the  narrative  of  their  separate  adventures,  before  they  reached  their  homes,  forms  a  wooderfiil 
page  in  the  volume  of  romance.     It  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Stone's  Lifeo/BrmmL, 
I  Jacob,  after  a  toilsome  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Pittstown,  in  Vermont,  through  the  trackless  wUderaeaa, 
reached  Schenectady  in  safety,  a  few  weeks  after  his  capture,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  children.     Bat 
Frederic  was  recaptured,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  returned.     His  adventures  in  making  his 
escape  from  an  island  among  the  St;  Lawrence  rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  his  subsequent  travel  throi^h 
the  wilderness  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk,  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  partake  of  all  the  stirring 
character  of  the  most  exciting  legendary  fiction.     Almost  naked,  and  with  matted  hair,  they  entered  tlie 
streets  of  Schenectady,  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  at  first,  but,  when  known,  they  were  thm 
objects  of  profound  regard.     A  strange  but  well-attested  fact  is  related  in  connection  with  the  retmn  et 
Frederic.     After  the  destruction  of  his  property  upon  tbe  Mohawk,  the  elder  Sammons  and  his  family  i«- 
turned  to  Marbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  whence  they  had  emigrated.     On  the  morning  after  his  arriiml  at 
Schenectady,  Frederic  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  father,  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  on  his  way  to 
He  left  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Levi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Sammons's.     On  the  night 
the  letter  was  left  there,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederic  was  living,  and  that  a  letter,  am 
the  fact,  was  at  Mr.  De  Witt's.     The  dream  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  next  morning  he  related  it  to  tlw 
family.     They  had  long  given  Frederic  up  as  lost,  and  laughed  at  Jacob  for  his  belief  in  the  teachinys  of 
dreams.     Jacob  firmly  believed  that  such  a  letter  was  at  Be  Witt's,  and  thither  he  repaired  and  ia(|iaired 
for  it.     He  was  told  that  no  such  letter  was  there,  but  urged  a  more  thorough  search,  when  it  wi 
behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  accidentally  fallen.     Jacob  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter 
amine  it,  while  he  should  recite  its  contents.     It  was  done,  and  the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for 
Frederic  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.     He 
.in  elector  of  President  and  Vice-president  in  1837. 
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Iiad  not  Rowley  emerged  from  the  woods  at  that  moment,  and  fallen  upon  their  rear.  It 
was  then  nearly  fi>ur  o*clock  in  the  aflemooni  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  hravery  on 
both  sides  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
woods.  During  the  engagement,  and  while  Rowley  was  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  Willett 
SDoeeeded  in  rallying  the  militia,  who  returned  to  the  fight.  The  Americans  lost  about  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  westward  nearly  all  the  night  after  the  battle,  and 
early  in  the  morning  Willett  started  in  pursuit.  He  halted  at  Stone  Arabia,  and  sent  for* 
waid  a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  forced  marches  to  Oneida  Lake,  where,  he  was  inform- 
ed, the  enemy  had  left  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In  the  mean  while 
he  pressed  onward  with  the  main  force  to  the  German  Flats,  where  he  learned  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  returned  without  accomplishing  their  errand.  From  a  scouting  party  he 
also  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  northerly  course,  along  the  West  Canada  Creek. 
With  about  four  hundred  of  his  choicest  men,. he  started  in  pursuit,  in  the  face  of 
a  driving  snow-storm.  He  encamped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood  upon  the  Royal 
Grant,'  and  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  under  Jacob  Sammons,  to  search  for  the  enemy.  Sam- 
mons  discovered  their  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  and,  after  reconnoi* 
tering  their  camp,  conununicated  the  fact  to  Willett  that  they  were  well  armed  with  bayo- 
nets. That  officer  deferred  his  meditated  night  attack  upon  them,  and  continued  his  pur- 
Boit  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  were  as  quick  on  foot  as  he.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  up  with  a  lagging  party  of  Indians,  and  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish  ensued.  Some  of 
the  Indians  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped.  Willett  kept  upon  the 
enemy's  trail  along  the  creek,  and  toward  evening  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  a  place 
called  Jerseyfield,  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Canada  Creek.  A  running  fight  ensued  ;  the 
Indians  became  terrified,  and  retreated  across  the  stream  at  a  ford,  where  Walter  Butler, 
who  was  their  leader,  attempted  to  rally  them.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  across  the  creek 
by  both  parties  for  some  time,  and  Butler,  who  was  watching  the  fight  from  behind  a  tree, 
was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  Oneida,  who  knew  him  and  took  deliberate  aim.  His  troops 
thereupon  fled  in  confusion.  The  Oneida  bounded  across  the  creek,  and  found  his  victim 
not  dead,  but  writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Tory  cried  out,  "  Save  me!  Save  me!  Give 
me  quarters!"  while  the  tomahawk  of  the  warrior  glittered  over  his  head.  "  Me  give  you 
Skerry  Falley  quarters!**  shouted  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  head  of  his  ene- 
my. He  took  his  scalp,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oneidas,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing host.  The  body  of  Butler  was  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  without  burial,  for  charity 
toward  one  so  blood-stained  had  no  dwelling*place  in  the  bosoms  of  his  foes.  The  place 
where  he  fell  is  still  called  Butler's  Ford.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when 
Willett,  completely  successful  by  entirely  routing  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  vic- 
torious little  army,  and  returned  to  Fort  Dayton  in  triumph.'  This  was  the  closing  scene 
of  the  bloody  drama  performed  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution,  a  trag- 
edy terrible  in  every  aspect ;  and  we,  who  are  dweUing  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  abundance, 
and  so  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  events,  that  hardly  an  actor  is  living  to  tell  us 
of  aoenes  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  can  not  properly  estimate  the  degree  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage,  long  sufllering,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  vigilance  which  the  people  of  that 
day  exhibited.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  patriots.  Like  the  three  holy  men  of  Baby- 
lon, they  passed  through  a  "  fiery  furnace  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to 


*  The  Royml  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  tract  of  land  which  Sir  William  Johnsoa  shrewdly 
piocored  from  Hendriok,  the  Mohawk  saohem,  by  oatwitting  him  in  a  game  of  dreaming.— See  page  106. 

*  The  aiifreringa  of  the  retreating  army  must  ha^e  been  many  and  acute.  The  weilher  was  cold,  and 
is  their  hasty  flight  many  of  them  lud  cast  away  their  blankets,  to  make  their  progress  more  speedy.  The 
loai  of  the  Americans  in  this  parsnit  was  only  one  man ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  not  known.  It  most  have 
been  very  great.  Colonel  WiUett,  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Clinton,  observed,  "  The  fiekb  of  Johnstown^ 
the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hiUs  and  moontains,  the  deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  thev  had  to  pass. 
*»hey  only  eoold  tell  \  and  perhaps  the  officers  who  detached  them  on  the  expedition.'* 
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hb"  yet  they  came  out  unscathed — "  neither  were  their  coats  changed  nor  the  smell  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them."  Wo  are  yet  to  visit  Curry  town,  Sharon  Springs,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
and  note  some  incidents  of  the  civil  war,  reserved  for  record  here,  and  then  we  shall  leave 
old  Tryon  county,  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  '*  homeward-bound." 

We  returned  to  Fultonville,  from  our  excursion  to  Johnstown,  by  the  western  road,  and 
passed  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Sampson  Sammons,  near  the  winding  Cayadotta. 
The  house,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  miscreants  under 
Johnson,  has  a  venerable  appearance ;  but  the  trailing  vines  that  cover  its  porch,  and  the 
air  of  comfort  that  surrounds  it,  hide  all  indications  of  the  desolation  of  former  times.  We 
arrived  at  Fultonville  in  time  to  dine,  and  there  I  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  **  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  the  Border 
Wars  of  New  York,"  a  work  of  much  local  and  general  interest,  and  a  valuable  companion 
to  Campbell's  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County."  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  men  like  Camp- 
bell and  Simms,  and  Miner,  of  Wyoming,  who  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  those  who  participated  in  its  trials,  have  not  been 
found  in  every  section  of  our  old  thirteen  states  equally  industrious  and  patriotic.  It  is  now 
too  late,  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  mostly  in  the  grave.  I  have  found  but  few,  very 
few,  still  alive  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  tell  the  tales  of  their  experience  with  perspicuity ; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  grounds  where 

Discord  raised  its  trumpet  notes 
And  carnage  beat  its  horrid  dram, 

have  my  inquiries  for  living  patriots  of  that  war  been  answered  with  "  Five  years  ago  Cap- 
tain A.  was  living  ;"  or  "  three  years  ago  Major  B.  died  ;"  or  *<  last  autiunn  Mother  C.  was 
buried  ;"  all  of  whom  were  full  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  are 
gone,  and  much  of  the  story  of  our  struggle  for  independence  is  buried  with  them.  They 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten  : 

"  They  need 

No  statue  or  inscription  to  reveal 

Their  greatness.     It  is  round  them ;  and  the  joy 

With  which  their  children  tread  tbe  hallow'd  ground 

That  holds  their  venerated  bones,  the  peace 

That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for,  and  the  wealth 

That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued — these,  though  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest — ^these 

Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 

Reared  to  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  old." 

Pbrcival. 

I  returned  to  Fort  Plain,  by  rail-road,  toward  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  the  friend  with  whom  we  were  sojourning,  I  started  for  Currytown.'  We  went  by 
the  way  of  Canajoharie,  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the  eanal,  opposite  Palatine,  and  thenee 
over  the  rugged  hills  southward.  On  our  way  to  Canajoharie  we 
passed  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
and  was  used  soon  afterward  by  the  brothers  Kane,  then  the  most  ex- 
tensive traders  west  of  Albany.  An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
with  the  Kanes,  which  illustrates  the  proverbial  shrewdness  of  Yan- 
kees, and  tbe  confiding  nature  of  the  old  stock  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Dutchmen.  A  peddler  (who  was,  of  course,  a  Yankee)  was  arrested 
for  the  offense  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  contrary  to  law,  and  taken 
before  a  Dutch  justice  near  Caughnawaga.  The  peddler  pleaded  the  xm  kjuw  Booss. 
urgency  of  his  business.  At  first  the  Dutchman  was  inexorable,  but 
at  length,  on  the  payment  to  him  of  a  small  sum,  agreed  to  furnish  the  Yankee  with  a  writ- 
ten permit  to  travel  on.  The  justice,  not  being  expert  with  the  pen,  requested  the  peddler 
to  write  the  **  pass.''     He  wrote  a  draft  upon  the  Kanes  for  fifty  dollars,  which  the  vaaamr 

'  The  name  is  derived  from  William  Curry,  the  patentee  of  the  lands  in  that  settlement. 
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pocting  Dutcfamaa  tigned.  The  draft  wu  preaented  and  duly  honored,  uid  the  Yankee 
went  on  his  way  rejoiaing.  A  few  days  afterward  the  justice  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  drsfl.  The  thing  was  a  mystery,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
comprehend  it.  All  at  once  light  broke  in  upon  the  matter,  and  the  victim  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently, in  hroken  English,  "  Eh,  yah  1  I  understhandi  it  now.  Tish  mine  writin',  and 
dal  ish  d«  tarn  Yankee  pass !"  He  paid  the  money  and  resigned  his  office,  feeling  that  it 
was  safer  to  deal  in  com  and  butter  with  honest  neighbors,  than  in  lawwith  Yankee  interlopers. 
We  reached  Currytown,  a  small  village  nearly  four  miles  south  of  Canajoharie,  at  about 
noon.     The  principal  object  of  my  visit  there  was  to  see  the  venerable  Jacob  Dievendorfil 


who,  with  his  family,  was  among 
the  suflerer*  when  that  settle 
meat  waa  destroyed  by  Indians 
anilTariesinJuly,I78t.    Ac- 
companied by  his  son-in-law 
(Dr.  Snow,  of  Curry  town), 
we  (bond  the  old   patriot 
buaily  engaged  in  his  bam, 
threshing  grain  ;   and,  al- 
though nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  seemed  almoat 
as  vigorous  and  active  as  most  [ii>.'ii : 
at  sixty.      His  sight  and  heariii};  u,i 
what  defective,  but  his  intellecl,  os 
ed  by  his  clear  remembrance  of  the 
•Uneea  of  his  early  life,  had  lost  but  lilllc 
of  its  strength.      He  is  one 
of  the  largest  land-holdeis 
in  Montgomery  county, 
owning    one    thousand 
fanilo  acres,  lying  in 
a  single  tract  where 
the  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  early  life 
oecnrred.      In  an  or- 
ehaid,   a    short    dis- 
tanee  from  his  dwell- 
AuBit,  "*■  '*'*  house 
3^  wasstillstMid- 


ing  which  was  stockaded  and  used  u  a  fott. 
is  fast  dec-iviDi*,  but  the  venerable  owner 
ilows  liiiit-  ;ilvuo  to  work  its  destruction, 
and  will  not  i^uiPer  a  board  to  be  taken  from 
it.      The  occur  fences  here  have  already 
been  lecordeil.  liy  Campbell  and  Simma,  as 
related  to  ih^'m  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dieven- 
dorir  :uid  Others,  and  from  these 
Is  I  gather  the  following 
r.iru,  adding  such  matters  of 
orest  as  wen  comrounteated 
to  me  by  Mr.  DievendorfT 
himself    and    his    near 
neighbor,  the  venera- 
ble John  Keller. 
_  ^         On  the  9th  of  July. 
1781,  nearly  five  hund- 
red Indians,  and  a  few  Ijoyal- 
ista,  commanded  by  a  Tory 
named    Doxstader,    attacked 
and  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  murdered  sev- 
eral of  the   inhabitants,  and 
carried  othen  away  prisoners. 
The  house  of  Hrary  Lewis 
(repreeented  in  the 
engraving)        was 
picketed   and   used 
fort.*     The 


'/J^tW^i^of^  m  cd  T^'  (^^ 


'  I  here  prewnt  ■  portrait  of  Mr.  Dievendocfi^  whiob  he  kindl;  allowed  me  to  mske  while  he  nt  opoa  a 
bslf  buthel  in  hia  ban.  AUo,  ■  iketoh  of  the  back  oT  hji  head,  ihoving  its  appearaaca  wbero  the  (calp 
va*  imkea  oK.  The  building  is  s  liew  of  the  one  referred  to  in  tbe  text  a*  the  Carrjtown  Ibrt,  now  itand- 
iag  io  Mr.  DieTendorfl^s  orchard.  The  method  used  bj  the  Indians  in  ictlping  is  probablj  not  generally 
knawn.  I  was  told  bj  Mr.  Dievendorfl' aod  othen  ramiliar  with  the  horrid  pnctioa  that  the  scalping-knife 
WW  ■  WBapoo  not  unlike,  in  appeaianoe,  (he  bowie-knilB  of  the  present  daj.  The  viotiiu  wai  osoallj  nnn- 
aed  er  killed  bj  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Sometimea  oolj  a  portion  of  the  scalp  (u  wu  tbe  case  with 
Mr.  DteTesktff)  wu  taken  from  the  ciown  sod  back  part  of  the  head,  but  more  frequently  the  whol*  scalp 
waa  removed.  With  the  dexlerilj  of  a  sargeon,  the  Indian  placed  tbe  point  of  his  knife  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  tbe  forehead,  and  msds  a  oiroular  inotiioo  around  Ike  bead.  If  the  hair  wu  nhort,  he  would  raise 
a  lappet  of  the  shin,  take  hoM  with  his  teeth,  and  tear  it  iutantly  from  the  sknll.  If  luog,  SDoh  as  ths  hair 
tt  tMnalei,  be  would  twtit  it  aronod  his  hand,  and,  by  s  imldBa  jerk,  bare  the  sknll.  The  scalps  were  ihea 
lanaed  with  tbe  bsir  on,  and  often  marked  in  soch  a  mBoner  that  the  owners  oould  tell  when  and  where  thej 
were  nrerally  obtained,  and  whether  Ibe;  belooiced  to  men  or  women.  When  Ma^or  Rogers,  in  IT59,  de- 
■trored  tbe  chief  vi]laf;e  of  the  St.  Francis  Indiaiu,  he  found  there  a  rest  quantilj  of  scalps,  many  of  them 
aeaically  pn'""''  in  bierogijphios.     The;  were  all  slretobed  on  stnall  beeps. 

*  Mr.  UsTeodorfl'  told  me  that  on  oee  ooouion  the  foit  wu  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.     There  werp 
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settlers,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  generally  at  work  in  their  fields  when  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  toward  noon  when  th'ey  emerged  stealthily  from  the  forest,  and  with 
torch  and  tomahawk  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  Among  the  sufierers  were  the 
Dievendorfis,  Kellers,  Myerses,  Bellingers,  Tanners,  and  Lewises.  On  the  first  alarm,  those 
tiearest  the  fort  fled  thitherward,  and  those  more  remote  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Jacob 
Dievendorfi*,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  escaped.  His  son  Frederic  was  over- 
taken, tomahawked,  and  scalped,  on  his  way  to  the  fort,^  and  Frederic's  brother  Jacob,  then 
a  lad  eleven  years  old,  was  made  prisoner.  A  negro  named  Jacob,  two  lads  named  Bel- 
linger, Mary  Miller,  a  little  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  Jacob  Myers  and  his  son,  and  two 
others,  were  captured.  The  Indians  then  plundered  and  burned  all  the  dwellings  bot  the 
fort  and  one  belonging  to  a  Tory,  in  all  about  twelve,  and  either  killed  or  drove  away  most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  finished, 
the  enemy  started  off  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  or  Turlock  (now  Sharon)  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  at  Fort  Plain  when  Currytown  was  attacked.  On  the  preTions  day 
he  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  and,  when  near  the  present  Sharon  Springs* 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  a  cedar  swamp.'  Intelligence  of  this  fact 
reached  Willett  at  the  moment  when  a  dense  smoke,  indicating  the  firing  of  a  village,  was 
seen  from  Fort  Plain,  in  the  direction  of  Currytown.  Captain  Robert  M*Kean,  with  six- 
teen levies,  was  ordered  to  that  place,  with  instructions  to  assemble  as  many  of  the  militia 
on  the  way  as  possible.  With  his  usual  celerity,  that  officer  arrived  at  the  settlement  in 
time  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  some  of  the  buildings  yet  unconsumed.  Col- 
onel Willett,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  collecting  the  militia.  Presuming  that  the 
enemy  would  occupy  the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  during  the  day  by 
the  forces  under  M*Kean  and  Gross,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  at  mid- 
*night,  while  they  were  asleep.  His  whole  strength  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
efiective  men,  while  the  enemy's  force,  as  he  aflerward  learned,  consisted  of  more  than 
double  that  number.  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  dense  forest  that  surround- 
ed the  swamp  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  penetrated  only  by  a  bridle  path.  His  guide 
'became  bewildered,  and  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  oie- 
my,  who,  warned  of  his  approach,  had  taken  a  more  advantageous  position.  From  this  posi- 
tion it  was  desirable  to  draw  them,  and  for  that  purpose  Willett  sent  forward  a  detachment 
•from  the  main  body,  which  he  had  stationed  in  crescent  form  on  a  ridge  now  seen  on  the 
:  south  side  of  the  turnpike,  opposite  the  swamp,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  then  retreated. 
The  stratagem  succeeded,  for  the  Indians  pursued  them,  and  were  met  by  Willett,  advanc- 
ing with  one  hundred  men.  M<Kean  was  left  with  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  desperate  fight  for  a  short  time  ensued,  when  the  Indians 
broke  and  fled,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks.  Willett  and  his  men,  un- 
derstanding their  desultory  warfare,  pursued  them  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  until  they  relin- 
quished the  fight,  and  fled  precipitately  down  their  war-path  toward  the  Susquehanna,  laav- 
.ing  their  camp  and  all  their  plunder  behind.  They  lefl  forty  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
■American  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  missing.     The  brave  M*Kean  was 

several  women,  bat  only  one  man,  in  the  fort.  The  savages  approached  stealthily  along  a  ravine,  a  Unls 
'north  of  the  fort,  and  were  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  frail  fortification,  when  they  were  saloted 
'with  a  warm  fire  from  it.  There  were  several  muskets  in  it,  which  the  women  loaded  as  &st  as  ihe  man 
could  fire ;  and  so  rapid  were  the  discharges,  that  the  Indians,  supposing  quite  a  large  garrisoii  to  be  pres- 
ent, fled  to  the  woods.     The  remains  of  the  building  are  still  scarred  by  many  bullet  marks. 

'  He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  several  hours  insensible,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Keller, 
who  carried  him  into  the  fort.  He  recovered,  and  lived  several  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Calliiy 
of  a  tree. 

'  A  part  of  this  swamp  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  aboat  two  miles 
of  the  springs. 
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mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Fort  Plain  a  few  days  afler  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
thit  poet.  I  was  informed  hy  Mr.  Lipe,  at  Fort  Plain,  that  the  hody  of  the  captain  was 
baried  near  the  block^house,  and  that  the  fort  was  afterward  called  Fort  M*Kean,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  had  placed  most  of  their  prisoners  on  the  horses 
idiich  they  had  stolen  from  Currytown, 'and  each  was  well  guarded.  When  they  were 
kbout  to  retreat  before  Willett,  fearing  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
I0B8  of  scalps,  the  savages  began  to  murder  and  scalp  them.  Young  Dievendorfi*  (my  Id- 
formant)'leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  running  toward  the  swamp,  was  pursued,  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  upon  his  shoulder,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  Willett  did  not 
bury  his  slain,  but  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Veeder,  who  repaired  to  the  field 
after  the  battle,  entombed  them,  and  fortunately  discovered  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  camp.  Young  Dievendorff,  who 
was  stunned  and  insensible,  was  seen  struggling  among  the  leaves  ;  and  his  bloody  face  being 
mistaken  lor  that  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldiers  leveled  his  musket  to  shoot  him.  A  fel- 
bw-soldier,  perceiving  his  mistake,  knocked  up  his  piece  and  saved  the  lad's  life.  He  was 
taken  to  Fort  Plain,  and,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Faught,  a  German  physician, 
of  Stone  Arabia,  was  restored  to  health.  It  was  five  years,  however,  before  his  head  was 
perfectly  healed ;  and  when  I  saw  him  (August,  1848),  it  had  the  tender  appearance  and 
filling  of  a  wound  recently  healed.  He  is  still  living  (1 849),  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
of  Cunrytown,  which  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  savage  cruelty 
and  the  sufilerings  of  the  martyrs  fi>r  American  liberty.^ 

•  Toward  evening  we  lefl  Currytown  for  Cherry  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Sharon  Springs. 
The  road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  though  very  hilly,  country.  From  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  eminences  over  which  we  passed  the  views  were  truly  magnificent.  Looking  down 
into  the  Canajoharie  Valley  from  the  top  of  its  eastern  slope,  it  appeared  like  a  vast  enam* 
eled  basin,  having  its  concavity  garnished  with  pictures  of  rolling  intervales,  broad  cultivated 
fields,  green  groves,  bright  streams,  villages,  and  neat  farm-houses  in  abundance ;  and  its 
distant  rim  on  its  northern  verge  seemed  beautifully  embossed  with  wooded  hills,  ruing  one 
above  another  in  profuse  outlines  far  away  beyond  the  Mohawk.  We  reached  the  Springs 
toward  sunset,  passing  the  Pavilion  on  the  way.'  They  are  in  a  broad  ravine,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  hill ;  and  near  them  the  little  village  of  Sharon  has  grown  up.'  Our  stay 
was  brief — just  long  enough  to  have  a  lost  shoe  replaced  by  another  upon  our  horse,  and  to 
visit  the  fiunous  fountains— -for,  having  none  of  the  *<  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  of  sufficient 
malignity  to  require  the  infliction  of  sulphureted  or  chalybeate  draughts,  we  were  glad  tq 
escape  to  the  hills  and  vales  less  suggestive  of  Tophet  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  How 
any  but  invalids,  who  find  the  waters  less  nauseous  than  the  allopathic  doses  of  the  shops, 

'  The  little  girl  (Mary  Miller)  was  fonod  scalped,  bnt  alive,  and  was  taken,  witb  the  lad  Dievendorffi 
Coward  Fort  PUiin.  She  was  very  weak  when  foand,  and  on  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water,  just  before 
reacbiog  the  fort,  instantly  expired. 

*  The  Pavilion  is  a  very  large  hotel,  situated  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
oomniaoding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country.  It  was  erected  in  1836  by  a  New  York  company,  and 
is  filled  with  invalids  and  other  visitors  during  the  summer. 

',Tbe  Sharon  SfUphur  Springt  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medical  properties  many  years,  and  are 
Mid  to  be  equal  in  efficacy  to  those  in  Virginia.  An  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
York,  gives  the  following  result : 

Sulphate  of  mtgneila  .  .  .  42.40  gnina. 
Sulphate  of  Ume ...  .  111.62  ** 
Chloridofeodium  ....  %2i  >* 
ChloiidofinacDeaium  .  .  2.40  *• 
Hydro-tulphate  of  aodium  I  oi^  m 
Hydro-tnlphateofealeium  > 
Sulphurated  hydn^en  gu  .        16  cubic  inehee. 

There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborhood.     The  whole  region  abounds  in  fossils,  and  is  an  in- 
teresliaff  place  for  the  geologist. 
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and,  consequently,  kra  happiei  than  at  home,  can  spead  a  "  aeaton"  there,  within  tmelling 
diitance  of  the  gaseous  fountaini,  and  call  the  sojourn  pleasure,  is  a.  quettiwi  that  can  oalj 
be  aoived  by  Fashion,  the  shrewd  alcheniiit  in  whose  alembic  common  miseries  aie  tianF 
mnted  into  oonventional  happiness.  The  snlphureted  hydrogen  does  not  infect  the  PaTilion, 
I  believe,  and  a  summer  residence  there  secures  the  enjoyment  of  pure  aii  and  deligbtfal 
drives  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  hill  country. 

it  wo*  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Cherry  Valley,  eight  miles  weat  of  Sharon  Springs.' 
This  village  lies  imbosomed  within  lofty  hills,  open  only  on  the  southwest,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  we  approached  it  along  the  margin  of  the  mountain  on  its  east 
em  border,  the  lights  sparkling  below  us,  like  stars  reflected  from  a  lake,  gave  ua  the  fint 
indication  of  its  presence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  called  upon  the  Honorable  James 
8.  Campbell,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  in  1778,  waa  a  child  dx 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  already  mentioned,  and  iatber  i^ 
the  Honorable  William  W.  Campbell,  of  New  York  city,  the  author  of  the  Annais  of  Tryon 
County,  so  frequently  cited.  With  his  mother  and  family,  he  was  carried  into  captivity. 
He  haa  a  clear  recollection  of  events  in  the  Indian  country  while  he  was  a  captive,  bis  ar- 
rival and  stay  at  Niagara,  his  subsequent  sojourn  in  Canada,  and  the  final  reuoion  of  the 
&mily  after  an  absence  and  Beparation  of  two  years.'  His  residence,  a  handaome  moden 
structure,  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  fiunily 
mansion,  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  The  doon 
and  window-shutters  were  made  bullet-pniof, 
and  the  two  hams  that  were  included  withia 
the  ramparts  were  strengthened.  • 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  noticed  that 
Brant's  first  hostile  movement,  ailer  hi*  re- 
turn from  Canada  and  establishment  of  hit 
head-quarters  at  Oghkwaga,  was  an  atteoipt 
to  cut  ofi'  the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  captive  the  members  of  tha 
active  Committee  of  Correspondence.  It  waa 
a  sunny  morning,  toward  the  ctoae  of 
lutioualy  moved  up  to  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill 

r  the  settlement  at  their  feet.  He  was  astooished 
and  chagrined  on  seeing  a  fortiiication  where  he  supposed  all  was  weak  and  defeuaelesa,  and 
greater  was  his  disappointment  when  quite  a  large  and  well-armed  garrison  appeared  i^msi 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell's  house.  These  soldiers  were  not  aa  IbrmidabU 
as  the  sachem  supposed,  for  they  were  only  half-grown  boys,  who,  full  of  the  martial  ajHiit 
of  the  times,  had  farmed  themselves  into  companies,  and,  armed  with  wooden  gun»  and 
•words,  had  regular  drills  each  day.  It  was  such  a  display,  on  the  morning  in  questiosi, 
that  attracted  Brant's  attentiou.     His  vision  being  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  trees  and 

'  Cherry  Valley  derived  Jta  nsins,  Kccording  to  Csnipbell,  Troni  (he  Tollawing  circunutanca  :  "  Mr.  Don 
lop  (ihe  veMrabJe  pastor  wbosa  ramily  suffered  at  tbe  ttiae  or  the  mttssacre  in  1778],  eiiKag«d  ia  wrhiaf 
some  letters,  iaquired  of  Mr.  Liodesay  [the  ori^insl  proprietor  of  Itis  soil]  wbire  be  should  dale  them,  wba 
proposed  the  oame  of  i  town  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dunlop,  painting  to  the  Rns  wild  cheny-Ireea  mod  to  tbe 
vallcf,  replied,  '  Lei  us  give  our  place  on  appropriate  eame,  and  call  it  Cherry  Valley,'  which  was  readily 
■greed  to." — Annalt  of  TVynn  County. 

^  The  children  of  Mrs.  Campbell  were  all  reatored  to  her  at  Niagara,  except  this  ooe.  In  Jime,  1*80, 
■he  was  sent  to  Montreal,  aad  there  she  was  joined  by  her  missing  boy.  He  had  been  with  a  tribe  of  iIm 
Mohawks,  and  had  forgottea  his  own  language;  bat  he  remembered  his  mother,  and  ezpresaed  hii  joy  at 
seeing  her,  in  Ihe  Indian  language.  Honorable  Williani  Campbell,  late  iinrveyor  general  of  New  York,  waa 
her  son.  She  lived  nntil  1836,  being  then  93  years  of  age.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  tbe  RevoloiiDs- 
ary  women  in  tbe  region  of  Ihe  bead  warers  of  the  Susquehanna. 

*  This  pleasant  dwelling  is  upon  the  nartbem  verge  of  the  town,  oo  the  road  leading  fran  Cbeny  Val- 
ley to  the  Mohawk.     The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  road. 


May,  when  Brant  and  his  warriors 
on  the  east  side  of  tbe  town,  to 
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■hmbs  in  which  he  woi  conoeaied,  he  miatook  the  boys  for  full-grown  Boldien,  and,  conaid- 
viiog  ui  attack  dangeroui,  moved  hia  party  to  %  hiding-place  at  the  foot  of  the  Tekaharawa 
Ptlla,  ia  a  deep  ravine  north  of  the  Tillage,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk.'  In  that 
deep,  rocky  glen,  "  where  the  whole  scene  waa  shadowy  and  almoat  dark  even  at  mid-day," 
hia  waniora  were  concealed,  while  Brant  and  two  or  three  ibUowera  hid  themHlves  in  am- 
huah  behind  a  large  rock  by  the  road  aide,  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  auch  information  aa 
might  fall  in  hia  way. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day.  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  a  promiting  young  officer  of  Pala- 
tine, had  been  *ent  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cherry  Valley  with  the  information,  for  the  commit- 
tee at  the  latter  place,  that  a  military  force  might  be  expected  there  the  next  day.  Hii 
noble  bearing  and  rich  Telvet  dreis  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  village ;  and 
whon,  toward  evening,  he  started  to  return,  aeeompanied  by  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  lome 
diapatches,  the  people,  in  admiration,  looked  afler  him  until  he  diuppeared  beyond  the  hiU. 
On  leaving,  he  had  caat  down  hia  portmanteau,  saying,  "  I  shall  be  back  for  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  he  never  returned.  As  the  two  patriots  galloped  along  the  margin  of  the  Te- 
kaharawa  Glen,  they  were  hailed,  but,  instead  of  anawering,  they  put  spurs  to  tbeir  horses. 
The  warriors  in  ambuah  arose  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them.  The  lieutenant  fell,  and  Brant, 
niahing  out  from  his  concealment,  scalped  him  with  his  own  hands.  Sitz  was  captured,  and 
his  dispatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brant.  Fortunately  they  were  double,  and  Sitz  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuine  and  deliver  the  fictitious  to  the  sachem.  Deceived 
by  these  dispatches  concerning  the  strength  of  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  withdrew  to  CobelskiU, 
and  thence  to  Oghkawaga,  and  the  settlement  was  saved  from  destruction  at  that  time.'  Its 
sabaequent  fata  is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 


Crtik,  which  bill  into  the 


Judge  Campbell  kindly  ofiered  to  accompany  ui  in  the  morning  to  "  Brant's  Rock.'" 
Having  engaged  to  be  back  at  Fort  Plain  in  time  the  next  day  to  take  the  ears  for  Albany  at 
two  o'clock,  and  the  distance  from  the  "  rock"  being  twelve  miles,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road, 
an  early  staft  was  necessary,  ibr  I  wished  to  make  a  aketoh  of  the  village  and  valley,  as  also 

'  The  Tikaiamira  a  the  westem  branch  of  Ibe  CatugoiarU  or 
Mohawk  at  Cana^oharic,  opposite  Palalina. 

*  Campbell')  AnnaU. 

•  Thw  rock,  which  ia  about  fonr  feet  hi([h,  lies  in  a  Held  on  ihe 
Idi  of  tbe  nad  Iradiog  Irom  Cbeny  Vdlej  to  tbe  Mohawk,  aboot 
a  mita  utd  a  half  north  of  the  reaidence  of  Judge  Campbell.  U  is  a 
JMiilifi  rnm  miM,  compoied  chiefly  of  Bhell>.  Behind  this  roch  the 
hod;  ol  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  lifeless  and  the  head  scalped,  was 
bond  by  ibe  viU^{ers.  wbo  had  heard  lbs  firing  on  the  provious 
«ifia|L  Judge  Campbell,  wbo  aeeompanied  m  to  Ihe  spot,  point- 
ed out  the  (tump  of  a  large  tree  b;  ibe  road  aide,  as  the  place  where 
Lieutenant  Wonnwood  fell.  The  tree  was  pierced  bjr  many  bul- 
iMi,  and  Jodge  Campbell  had  extracted  aeveTal  of  them  when  a  boy. 
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of  the  rock.  At  early  dawn,  the  light  not  being  sufficient  to  perceive  the  outline  of  distant 
objects,  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  village  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  tlie 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk.  As  the  pale  light 
in  the  east  grew  ruddy,  a  magnificent  panorama  was  revealed  on  every  side ;  and  as  the 
stars  faded  away,  and  trees,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  the  quiet  village  arose  from  the  gloom ; 
and  the  sun's  first  rays  burst  over  the  eastern  hills  into  the  valley,  lighting  it  up  with  sod* 
den  splendor,  while  the  swelling  chorus  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  broke  the  stillneai ; 
and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  arose  from  the  dewy  grass  like  sweet  incense,  the  delighted 
spirit  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  the  quivering  light,  saying, 

'^  From  the  quiokenM  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  sun  toWd  black  and  bare, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest,  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  pencilM  the  hue  of  its  matchless  bine, 

And  spangled  it  romid  with  the  stars. 


I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  mountains  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
Oh,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth. 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever  bright  with  the  ]>eity's  smile." 

William  Pitt  Palmer. 

On  the  north  the  Valley  of  the  Canajoharie  stretches  away  to  the  Mohawk,  twelve  milef 
distant,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  mist  that  skirted  the  more  remote  hills ; 
and  on  the  south  Cherry  Valley  extends  down  among  the  mountains  toward  the  Susquehanna 
proper,  and  formed  the  easy  war-path  to  the  settlement  at  its  head,  from  Oghkwaga  and  Una- 
dilla.  From  the  bosom  of  the  ridge  whereon  I  stood  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Canajoharie.  I  had  finished  the  sketch  here  given 
before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  while  the  mist  yet  hovered  over  the  Tehi- 
kawara,  we  Were  at  BranVs  Rock,  within  the  sound  of  the  tiny  cascades.  There  we  parted 
firom  Judge  Campbell,  and  hastened  on  toward  Fort  Plain,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to  break- 
fast, and  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Albany.  Before  leaving,  let  us  take  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  for  we  may  not  have  another  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  irruption  of  Dockstader,  or  Doxstader,  into  the  Currytown  and  New  Dor- 
lach  settlements,  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  Palatine,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Klock.  They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  sad 
fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  without  accomplishing  any  mischief  At  the  German  Flats  and 
in  that  vicinity  several  spirited  rencounters  took  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  patriot 
militia.  One  of  them  was  marked  by  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  Captain  Solomon  Wood- 
worth,  and  a  small  company  of  rangers  which  he  had  organized.  He  marched  from  Fort 
Dayton  to  the  Royal  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  an 
(ndian  ambush.  Without  warning,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  savages,  who  made 
the  forest  ring  with  the  war-whoop.  One  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  engagements  of 
the  war  ensued.  Woodworth  and  a  large  number  of  his  rangers  were  slain,  and  the  victo- 
rious Indians  took  several  of  them  prisoners.     Only  fifteen  escaped. 

Another  aflair  occurred  at  a  settlement  called  Shell's  Bush,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Herkimer  village,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  wealthy  German  named  John  Chris- 
tian Shell,  or  Schell,  had  built  a  block-house  of  his  own,  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  allow  the  inmates  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  the  assailants.*     One  sultry 

'  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  forts,  so  called,  between  Soheneotady  and  Fort  Sdwyler. 
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aftemooD  in  August,  while  the  people  were  generally  in  their  fields,  Donald  McDonald,  one 
of  the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  with  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  Tories,  made  a 
descent  upon  ShelFs  Bush.  The  inhabitants  mostly  fled  to  Fort  Dayton,  but  Shell  and  his 
fiunily  took  refuge  in  his  block*house.  He  and  two  of  his  sons  (he  had  eight  in  all)  were  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  two  sons  were  captured,  but  the  father  and  his  other  boys,  who 
were  near,  reached  the  block-house  in  safety.  It  was  finally  besieged,  but  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  garrison.  Shell's  wife  loaded  the  muskets,  while 
her  husband  and  sons  discharged  them  with  sure  aim.  McDonald  tried  to  bum  the  block- 
house, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar,  ran  up  to  the*  door,  and 
attempted  to  force  it.  Shell  fired  upon  him,  and  so  wounded  him  in  the  leg  that  he  fell. 
Instantly  the  beleaguered  patriot  opened  the  door  and  pulled  the  Scotchman  within,  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  and  these  he  w*as  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
captors.  The  battle  ceased  for  a  time.  Shell  knew  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  to  bum 
his  castle  while  their  leader  was  a  prisoner  within  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  battle,  he  went  into  the  second  story,  and  composedly  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Luther 
amid  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  pope.^  But  the  respite 
was  short.  The  enemy,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number  killed,  and  their 
oommander  a  prisoner,  rushed  up  to  the  block-house,  and  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  through  the  loop-holes.  Mrs.  Shell  seized  an  ax,  and,  with  well-directed  blows, 
rained  every  musket  by  bending  the  barrels.  At  the  same  time  Shell  and  his  sons  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire,  which  drove  the  enemy  ofiT.  At  twilight  he  went  to  the  upper  story  and  called 
out  to  his. wife,  in  a  loud  voice,  informing  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  from 
Fort  Dayton  with  succor.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  louder  voice,  he  exclaimed,  *<  Captain 
Small,  march  your  company  round  upon  this  side  of  the  house.  Captain  Getman,  you  had 
better  wheel  your  men  otif  to  the  left,  and  come  upon  that  side."  This  was  a  successful 
stratagem.  There  were  no  troops  approaching,  but  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  trick,  fled 
to  the  woods.  M'Donald  was  taken  to  Fort  Dayton  the  next  day,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, but  the  blood  flowed  so  freely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.*     The  two  sons  of  Shell 

Tbey  were  generally  strong  dwellings  stockaded,  and  ao  arranged  that  fifteen  or  twenty  families  might  find 
proCection  in  each. 

'  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  hymn,  made  for  the  author  of  the  Lift  of  Brant  by  Profes- 
sor Bokum,  of  Harvard  University.     It  is  from  a  German  hymn  book  published  in  1741. 

1. 
A  wnm  fortreM  ii  our  Ood«  a  good  defonie  and  WMfion ; 
He  h^lpa  lu  fireo  from  all  our  troaUet  which  have  now  befidlen  na. 
The  old  eril  enemy,  he  U  now  lerioiuly  going  to  work ; 
Great  power  and  moch  cuaoing  are  hia  cruel  eqnipmenu, 
There  la  none  like  him  on  the  earth. 

9. 

With  onr  own  itarength  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are  Tery  Mon  loat: 
For  ua  the  right  man  it  fighting,  whom  God  himtelf  haa  choten. 
Do  yon  aak.  Who  la  he  ?    Uia  name  ia  Jeaua  Chria^ 
The  Lord  Jehovah,  and  there  ia  no  other  God ; 
He  mnat  hold  the  flckL 

And  if  the  world  were  fall  of  devila,  ready  to  dcTonr  na. 

We  are  by  no  meana  mnch  afraid,  for  finaDy  we  mnat  OTeroome 

The  prince  of  thla  world»  however  badly  he  may  hehaTe, 

He  can  not  injure  na,  and  the  reaaon  ia,  becauae  he  ia  the  judge; 

A  Utde  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 

That  word  Uiey  ahall  auffer  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thanked  for  either; 

He  ia  with  aa  in  the  field,  with  hia  apirit  and  hia  gifta. 

If  they  take  from  na  body,  property,  honor,  child,  and  wile, 

Let  them  all  he  taken  away,  they  have  yet  no  gain  from  U, 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  muat  remain  to  na. 

•  McDonald  wore  a  silver-moonted  tomahawk,  which  Shell  took  from  him.     Its  handle  exhibited  thirty* 
two  icalp  notches,  the  tally  of  horrid  deeds  in  imitatioa  of  his  Indian  associates. 
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were  carried  into  Canada,  and  they  asserted  that  nine  of  the  wounded  enemy  died  on  the 
way.  Their  loss  on  the  ground  was  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  block-house  was  injured.  Soon  afler  this  event  Shell  was  fired  npon  by 
some  Indians,  while  at  work  in  his  field  with  his  boys.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  boys  was  killed.  The  old  man  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  he  died  of  hia  wound.' 
During  this  summer  the  Tories  and  Indians  went  down  upon  Warwasing  and  other 
portions  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  These  expeditioof 
will  be  elsewhere  considered.  The  irruption  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  the  Johnstown  settle- 
ment in  October,  and  their  repulse  by  Colonel  WiUett,  have  been  related.  With  that  trans- 
action closed  the  hostilities  in  Tryon  county  for  the  year,  and  the  surrender  of  ComwaUis 
October  19.    ^^^  ^^  whole  army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  so  dispirited  the  Loyalists  that 

1781.  ^ey  niade  no  further  demonstrations,  by  armed  parties,  against  the  settlements. 
Attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  were  made  to  carry  off  prominent  citizens.*  The  In- 
dians still  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  small  parties  during  1782,  but  they 
accomplished  little  beyond  producing  alarms  and  causing  general  uneasiness.  Peace  ensued, 
the  hostile  savages  retired  to  the  wilderness,  a  few  of  the  refugee  Tories,  tame  and  snfamia- 
sive,  returned,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  soon  smiled  with  the  abundance  produced  by  peace- 
ful industry. 

We  left  Fort  Plain  toward  noon,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  to  depart  for  New  York 
the  same  evening.  Columns  of  smoke  were  yet  rising  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  lying  near  the  river,  south  of  State  Street ;  and  the 
piers  along  the  basin,  black  and  bare,  eidiibited  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  air  of  busy  activ- 
ity that  enlivened  them  when  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  before.  I  have 
been  in  Albany  many  times  ;  let  us  take  a  seat  upon  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Isaac  New- 
ton, for  the  evening  is  pleasant,  and,  as  we  glide  down  the  Hudson,  chat  a  while  aboat  the 
Dutch  city  and  its  associations,  and  its  sister  settlement  Schenectady,  and  thus  close  our 

FIRST  TOUR.  AMONG  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  site  of  Albany  was  an  Indian  settlement,  chiefly  of  the  Mohawk  tribes,  long  before 
Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the  North  River.  It  was  called  Scagh-negh-ta-da,  a  word  sig- 
nifying the  end  of  the  pine  taoods,  or  beyond  the  pine  tooods.  Such,  and  equally  appropri- 
ate, was  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  which 
still  retains  the  appellation,  though  a  little  Anglicised  in  orthography,  being  spelled  Schenec- 
tady. From  the  account  given  in  Juet*s  Journal,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Purchases 
Pilgrimages,  of  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river,  it  is  supposed  that  he  proceeded  in  his  vessel 
(the  Half  Moon)  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  Troy.'  But 
he  led  no  colony  there,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  his  voyage,  which  he  carried  back  to  the 
Old  World,  was  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  noble  river,  navigable  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  romantic  region  imaginable.     This 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 

'  The  most  prominent  Tories  engaged  in  this  business  were  Bettys  and  Waltenneyer.  We  have  nouoed 
in  another  chapter  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  abduct  General  Schuyler.  Among  the  prisoners  thus  made 
by  these  two  miscreants,  ttom  Ballston,  were  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chaird,  Uri  Tracy,  Samuel  P!atclu% 
Epenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  brothers  named  Bontas.  They  were  all  taken  to  Canada,  nod. 
after  being  roughly  treated,  were  either  exchanged,  or  became  free  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

'  Henry  or  Hendrick  Hudson  was  a  native  of  England.  While  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  Japaa 
and  China,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  1607-^.  After  returning  to  Englaad 
from  a  second  voyage,  he  went  to  Holland  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  wte 
fitted  out  the  Half  Moon  for  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  sailed  op  tke 
river  which  bears  his  name.  The  next  year  (1610)  he  was  sent  out  by  an  association  of  gentlemea,  aad 
in  that  voyage  discovered  the  great  bay  at  the  north  called  Hudson^s  Bay,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spriag 
of  1611  he  endeavored  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  reliaqoii^ 
the  attempt  and  make  his  way  homev^rd.  Going  out  of  the  straits  from  the  bay,  he  threatened  to  sat  oae 
or  two  of  his  mutinous  crew  on  shore.  These,  joined  by  others,  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  pinioaad  \tm 
anns  behind  him,  and  with  his  sons,  and  seven  of  the  sick  and  most  infirm  on  board,  ha  was  pot  into  a 
shallop  and  set  adrift.     He  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
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The  Ponnlt  of  Hud 


Aa  soon  u  the  intelligence  reached  Ifae 
to  establish  trading  potta  in  the  cuuntiy. 
ed  in  1614,  and  the 
place  waa  named,  by 
^^  the  Dutch,  Boaver- 

wyek,  or  Beaver 
town,  from  the  cir- 
cumttance  that  great 
nnmbera  of  heaven 
were  found  then. 
A  Ibrtification,  call- 
ed Fort  Oiange,  wai 
builtinl623.'  Th« 
town  retained  ita 
original  name  uotil 
1664,  when  the 
New  Netherlanda 
(BB  the  country  upon 
the  Hudwn  was  call- 
ed) paMed  into  the 
handa  of  the  En- 
glish.    It  then  r»- 


diicovery  was  made  early  in  the  autumn  of  1609. 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  they  sent  out  mi 
These  traders 
ascended  the  river 
and  bailt  a  block* 
honse  on  the  north 
point  of  Boyd's  Isl- 
and, a  little  below 
Albany;  and  it  may 
besaidthatinl6l2 
A  Ibany  was  fon  oded , 
for  in  that  year  the 
first  permanent  trad- 
ing post  was  estab- 
lished there.  Next 
to  Jamestown,  in 
Virginia,  it  was  the 
•ailiest  European 
settlement  within 
the  thirteen  original 

eoloniea.      A  tempo-  HntDucK  hdmi 

rary  fort  was  ereet- 

eeived  the  name  of  Albany,  one  of  the  titles  of  James,  dnke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charies 
II.,  afterward  King  James  II.  of  England. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  that  was  made  at  Albany  (the  traders  resorting  Ihither 
oaly  in  the  automn  and  winter)  was  in  1626,  and  from  that  time  until  1736  many  respect- 
able Dutch  families  oatne  over  and  established  tbeoiselves  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
them  occur  the  names  of  Quaokenboss,  Lansing,  Bleecker,  Van  Nest,  Fruyn,  Van  Wart, 
Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  history,  and 
theii  descendants  are  numeroui  among  us.  The  iint  Uone  building,  except  the  fort,  was 
«reeted  at  Albany  in  1647,  on  which  occasion  "eight  ankara"  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  gallons)  of  brandy  were  consumed.'  About  this  time  the  little  village  of  Beaverwyck 
waa  stockaded  with  strong  wooden  pickets  or  palisades,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
oBtil  1812.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  so  rigorous  were  the  laws  that 
ijaile  a  number  of  settlers  left  it  and  established  themselves  upon  the  present  site  of  Scheneo- 
tady,  about  one  hundred  years  since.  A  small  church  was  erected  in  1 6S5,  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sent  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  for  it,  about  the  time  when  its  first  pastor. 
Rev.  Gideon  Sobaata,  sailed  for  Beaverwyck,  It  became  too  small  for  the  congr^a- 
tion,  and  in  1 7 1 5  a  new  and  larger  edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  stood  about  ninety- 
tiTD  years,  in  the  open  area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  Streets. 

Albany  bad  become  a  considerable  town  when  Kslm  visited  it  in  1749.  He  says  the 
people  all  spoke  Dutch.  The  houses  stood  with  the  gable  ends  toward  the  streets,  and  the 
water  gulten  at  the  eaves,  projecting  far  over  the  streets,  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
people.      The  cattle,  having  free  range,  kept  the  streets  dirty.      The  people  were  very  social, 

'  Eligtil  canoos  pieces  of  ordiiADce  were  monnlad  upon  the  rainparts  of  Fort  Onuge,  called  bj  (be  Dutch, 
aooardiiiK  to  Vander  Kempt,  Uitn-gtitMttaL,  or  atone  pieces,  beovue  Ihey  were  loaded  with  (fmu  inatead 
at  iroa  hialb.  Tbeae  canooD  were  fonned  of  long  itoot  iroo  hen  laid  loogitudinallj,  and  booed  vilh  iron 
^>opt.  Their  caliber  wai  inuneine.  The  fnrt  does  oot  leem  to  have  been  averysirong  work,  for  b  1639 
•  complainl  wa*  made  to  the  Dutch  governor  that  the  fort  wa*  b  a  state  of  misermble  decay,  and  that  the 
-'  bocm  had  destn^ed  a  part  of  it." 

*  This  pietore  ia  oopted  rretn  a  pabtbg  nid  to  be  from  life,  now  b  the  possesaioa  of  the  Corpoiatian  of 
tbe  eitj  ti  New  York,  and  hanging  in  the  "Governor's  Room,"  b  the  City  Hall.     It  wu  in  the  old  Stadt 


*  Letur  of  the  f 


n  BKistence  b  Goirr 

imisrarj,  De  In  .'vionta^ie.  tn  iho  Dnloh  povenwr  of  New  Anwlerdam  (N'ew  ToA). 
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and  the  spacious  stoops,  or  porches,  were  always  filled  at  evening,  in  summer,  with  neigh- 
bors mingling  in  chit-chat.  They  knew  nothing  of  stoves  ;  their  chimneys  were  almost  as 
broad  as  their  houses ;  and  the  people  made  wampum,  a  kind  of  shell  on  strings,  used  as 
money,  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders.*  They  were  very  cleanly  in  their  houses  ;  were  fini- 
gal  in  their  diet,  and  integrity  was  a  prevailing  virtue.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroea. 
In  1 777,  according  to  Dr.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  9 1 ),  Albany  contained  **  three  hond- 
red  houses,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gahle  ends  to  the  streets."  He  mentions  the  '*  an- 
cient stone  church,"  and  also  "  a  decent  edifice  called  City  Hall,  which  accommodates  gen- 
erally their  assembly  and  courts  of  justice."  It  also  had  "  a  spacious  hospital,"  erected  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1686,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  soon  afler  the  Revolution. 

Albany  was  an  important  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  hostilities,  then  hegun  between  the  English  and  French  colonies* 
ceased  in  1763.  It  was  the  place  where  councils  with  the  Indians  were  held,  and  whence 
expeditions  took  their  departure  for  the  wilderness  heyond.  It  never  became  a  prey  to  French 
conquest,  though  often  threatened.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1 690  a  party  of  two  hand- 
red  Frenchmen  and  Canadians,  and  fifty  Indians,  chiefly  Caughnawaga  Mohawks,  sent  oat 
Febnury  8,    ^7  Frontenac,  menaced  Albany.     They  fell  upon  Schenectady  at  midnight,  mas- 

1691.  sacred  and  made  captive  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Sixty- 
three  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  The  church  and 
sixty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  traveling  almost  twenty 
miles  in  the  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  night-clothes.  Twenty-five  of  them 
lost  their  limbs  in  consequence  of  their  being  frozen  on  the  way.  Schenectady,  like  Albany, 
was  stockaded,  having  two  entrance  gates.  These  were  forced  open  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
fiiBt  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  danger  was  the  bursting  in  of  their  doors.'  Informed 
that  Albany  was  strongly  garrisoned,  the  marauders,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  it, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Canada  with  their  prisoners  aAd  booty.  The  settlement  safieied 
some  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but  it  was  rather  too  near  the  strong  post  of  Al- 
bany to  invite  frequent  visits  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Schenectady  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Mohawks  before  the  confederacy  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  was  formed. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  occurred  at  Albany,  which  has  a  remote  oonoeo- 
tion  with  our  Revolution,  was  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  held  there  in  1 754.  For 
a  long  time  the  necessity  for  a  closer  political  union  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  had 
been  felt.  They  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  French,  who  were'  making  encroachments 
upon  every  interior  frontier,  but  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  several  colonies  oflen  prevented 
that  harmony  of  aetion  in  the  raising  of  money  and  troops  for  the  general  service  which 
proper  efficiency  required.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  New  York,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  English,  by  the  influence  of  French 
emissaries  among  them,  and  a  grand  council,  in  which  the  several  English  colonies  might 
be  represented,  was  thought  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessaiy.     Lord  Holdemesa 


>  Wampum  is  made  of  the  thick  and  blue  part  of  sea  clam-shells.  The  thin  covering  of  this  pait 
split  off,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it,  and  the  fonn  is  produced  and  the  pieces  made  smooth  by  a  grindstone.  The 
form  is  that  of  the  cylindrical  glass  beads  called  buglet.  When  finished,  they  are  strung  upon  small  hempea 
eords  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  from  six  to  ten  strings  are  considered  a  day's 
work.     A  considerable  quantity  is  manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  B^gen  county,  New  Jersey. 

'  Walter  Wilie,  who  was  one  of  a  party  sent  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  as  soon  as  the  inielligeoee 
reached  that  place  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  wrote  a  ballad,  in  the  style  :of  Chevy  Chase,  in  which  t^ 
circumstances  are  related  in  detail.  He  says  of  his  ballad,  "  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  the 
space  of  one  hour,  and  am  now  writing,  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  12th.  1690."     He  cIoms  it  with, 


*'  And  here  I  end  the  long  ballad, 
The  which  you  just  hare  redde ; 
I  with  that  it  may  atay  on  earth 
Long  alter  I  am  dead.** 


It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  English  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  colonies, 
proposing  a  convention,  at  Albany,  of  committees  from  the  several  colonial  assemblies,  the 
chief  design  of  which  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations. 
Seven  of  the  colonies,  namely,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticat, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Albany,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754/  James  Delancy  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  full  attendance, 
their  principal  speaker  being  Hendrick,  the  sachem  afterward  killed  near  Lake  George  while 
in  the  service  of  the  English.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  the  Indians  from 
Delancy ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  the  convention  was  invited,  by  the  Massa- 
ehusetts  delegates,  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies,  for  mutual  defense,  was  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  desirable.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  empow- 
ered its  representatives  to  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation.  The  suggestion 
was  favorably  received,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  firom  each  colony,  was 
appointed.*  Several  plans  were  proposed.  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  fertile  mind  had  conceived 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  matured  a  plan  before  he  went  to  Albany,  now  ofiered  an  out- 
line in  writing,  which  was  adopted  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  convention.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  •*  hand  in  hand,'*  as  Franklin  observes,  **  with  the  Indian  business  daily," 
for  twelve  consecutive  days,  and  finally  the  report,  substantially  as  drawn  by  him,  was  adopt- 
ed, the  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting.'  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  that  body  did  not  approve  of  it  or  recommend  it  to  the  king,  while  the  colonial  assem- 
blies were  dissatisfied  with  it.  **  The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,"  says  Franklin,  **  as  they 
all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too 
mnch  of  the  democratic'*  The  Board  of  Trade  had  already  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own 
-^^a  grand  assembly  of  colonial  governors  and  certain  select  members  of  their  several  coun- 
oila,  with  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the  sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reimbursed  by 
taxes  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  did  not  suit  the  colonists  at 
ail,  and  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent  in  England  **  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
sbail  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses  or  serv- 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  oommissioners  from  the  several  states : 

New  York. — James  Delancy,  Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith. 

MiUM€hu$€tt9, — Samnel  Welles,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Worthington. 

JVrw  Hampthirt, — ^Theodore  Atkinson,  Richard  Wibird,  Mesheck  Weare,  Henry  Sherburne. 

Coniwctmif.— William  Pitkin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams. 

RkodM  Idawi. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard. 

Pcmuy/vaiua. — John  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris. 

MatyUmd, — Benjamin  Tasker,*  Benjamin  Bames.f 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Hatchinson  of  IfajsacAtcieftt,  Atkinson  of  New  Hampehire^  Pitkin  of  Con- 
iMcttotf,  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Itiani,  Smith  of  New  Yorky  Franklin  of  Pemuy/Mfiui,  and  Tasker  dCMaryiand. 

*  The  plan  proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  members — seven  from  Virginia,  seven  from  Masn- 
ehosetts,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from  Connecticut,  four  each  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
Carolinaa,  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  number  of 
Ibrty-eight  was  to  remain  fixed,  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  tvro  members ;  bat  the  ^ 
poftionment  to  vary  within  those  limits,  with  the  rates  of  contribution.  This  council  vras  to  have  the  general 
nanagement  of  civil  ami  military  aflairs.  It  was  to  have  control  of  the  armies,  the  apportionment  of  men 
■ad  money,  and  to  enact  general  laws,  in  conformity  vrith  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contravention 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed 
by  the  erown,  to  possess  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  the  council,  and  to  have,  with  the  advice 
ti  the  council,  the  appointment  of  all  military  officers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  aflairs.  Civil 
officen  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  president. — Pitkiuy  i.,  143.  It  is  re- 
fttarkaUe  how  near  this  plan,  submitted  by  Franklin,  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Coxe,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  his  "  Carolana"  in 
1722,  and  William  Penn,  seeing  the  advantage  of  union,  made  a  similar  proposition  as  early  as  1700. — 
UUdretk,  ii.,  444. 

•  l%to  nsiM  \m  difllrvntly  tpelled  by  different  wrltsm    Pitkin.  In  Ub  text  (rot  L.  p.  142),  writn  It  Trafker.  and  in  tbe  UiC  of 
M  yiNt  la  U«  appaidlv  (49)  It  U  TfMher. 
\  WiDlsm^  In  bM  aitfn't  JCmimI,  bat  it  Abraham  inntrHd  of  Bcnj.nmio.    I  have  followed  PUkiia. 
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ices  of  govenunent."  This  was  the  firat  propotition  to  tax  the  colonies  without  tbnr  cob- 
■ent,  and  thus  early  we  find  MasBachasettB  raising  her  voice  u  fearlessly  against  it  as  she 
(lid  twenty  years  afterward,  when  her  boldness  drew  down  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the 
British  government. 

During  the  ILevolution,  and  particularly  after  the  British  took  pMseiuan  of  New  Yorit 
city,  Albany  was  the  focus  of  levolutionary  power  in  the  state.     There  the  ComiDittm  of 
Safety  had  its  sittings  ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  th«  bnra- 
ing  of  Esopus  (Kingston),  it  was  generally  the  head-qnarten  of  the  military  and  eivit 
officers  in  the  Northern  Department.      There  the  captive  officers  of  fiurgoyne's  invading 
army  were  hospitably  entertained  by  General  Schuyler  and  his  family  at  their  spacious  man- 
sion, then  "  half  a  mile  helow  the  town-"     The  houae  is  still 
standing,  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  Street,  a  Uttle  weat  of  South 
Pearl  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  thirty  feet  high  in  front, 
and  completely  imboaomed  in  trees  and  ahrnbhery.      Within 
it  the  Baroness  Beideael  was  entertained,  and  there  oeenrred 
those  events  mentioned  by  her  and  Chastellnx,  whicli  I  have 
noticed  in  a  preoeding  chapter  (pages  91  and  92).      It  was 
the  scene,  also,  of  the  attempted  abduction  of  the  genetml  by 
the  Tory,  Waltemeyer,  when  he  robbed  the  patriot  of  his  plate 
in  I78I,  mentioned  on  page  223.     There  La  Fayette,  Steu* 
ben,  Hochambeau,  and  other  foreign  ofiicers  of  eminence  were 
entertained,  and  there  the  nobleat  of  the  land,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished travelers  from  abroad,  were  freqnent  guests  dnring 
the  life  of  the  owner ;  and  its  doors  were  opened  as  freely  when 
the  voice  of  poverty  pleaded  for  assistance  as  when  the  great 
claimed  hospitality  and  courtesy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
September.  The  air  was  oool  and  bracing,  the  day  was  fine, 
and  the  lately-deserted  streets  and  shops  were  thronged  with 
mingled  citizens  and  strangers  plunged  as  deeply  in  the  maze  of  business  as  if  no  forgetfbl- 
ness  of  the  leger  and  till  had  occurred  while  babbling  brooks  and  shady  grovoi  wooed  them  In 
Nature's  worship.     There  I  rested  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  valky 

"  On  Snsqnehanna's  side,  fiur  Wyoming  1" 

'  Thii  view  is  from  Schuyler  Street.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  having  a  closed  oougouel  ponh  or  Taai 
bule  in  (roat.  It  wu  built  by  Mrs.  Schayler  while  her  hiwbaiid  wu  in  Eoglud  in  IT6D-I.  TbeoU&m' 
i1  J  nunsion,  large  and  highly  onuuoented,  In  the  Dittoh  style,  stood  nearly  apon  the  site  ol  the  present  Cily 
Hull,  between  Stale  and  Washington  Streets.     It  \tu  taken  down  in  1800. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  The  sultry  sammer  put,  September  oomes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow,  declining  year ; 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace ; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come, 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favorite  of  the  world, 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds." 

Carlos  Wilcox. 


N  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  I  left  New  York  on  my 
SECOND  TOUR.  My  chief  destination  was  Wyoming,  after  a  visit  to 
a  few  noteworthy  places  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  Morristown  was 
the  first.  I  was  in  Newark  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the  mom« 
ing  train  for  Morristown.  Newark  is  heaatiful  and  eligible  in  loca- 
tion, and  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  has  only  a  few  scraps  of  Revolu- 
tionary history,  exclusively  its  own,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  in- 
^^~'  "  quirer.     The  village  contained  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  at 

that  time.  British,  republicans,  and  Hessians  were  alternately  billeted  upon  the  people ; 
and,  being  on  the  line  of  travel  from  New  York  to  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  its  monotony  wa^ 
often  broken  by  the  passage  of  troops.  Political  parties  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  put  forth,  many  of  the  Loy« 
aliflts  left  the  place  and  went  to  New  York,  among  whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Newark.  It  suflered  much  during  the  war  from  the  visitations  of  reg- 
ular troops  of  both  armies,  and  of  marauders.  When  Washington  fled  toward  the  Dela- 
ware, in  November,  1776,  his  army  (three  thousand  in  number)  encamped  there  firom  the 
22d  to  the  28th.  On  that  day  ComwaUis  entered  the  town  with  a  pursuing  force.  Both 
atmies  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Comwallis  left  a  strong  guard  there,  which 
remained  untU  after  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Foraging  parties  and  plunderers  kept  the  in* 
habitants  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1 780,  a  party 
of  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  went  from  New  York  to  Newark  on  the  ice,  burned  the  acad- 
emy,* earned  ofl^an  active  Whig  named  Hedden,  and  would  doubtless  have  laid  the  town  in 
ashes  had  not  the  light  of  a  conflagration  at  Elizabethtown  (the  burning  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  another  party,  unknown  to  the  first)  alarmed  them,  and  caused  them  to  hasten 
back  to  New  York.  No  other  events  of  nmch  general  importance  occurred  there  during 
the  war.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  fiunons  in  early  times  as  now  for  its  cider»  Grovemor 
Carteret  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  in  1682,  "At  Newark  are  made  great  quanti- 
tiee  of  cider,  exceeding  any  we  can  have  firom  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  or  Long  Island." 
I  left  Newark  for  Morristown  at  two  o'clock,  by  rail-road,  through  a  beautifully-diversi- 
fied xtgioiL  The  road  passes  above  the  upper  verge  of  the  sandy  plains,  through  a  very 
billy  country,  and  makes  some  broad  curves  in  its  way  firom  Newark  to  Morristown,  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  track,  of  about  twenty-two  miles.  Springfield  on  the  left  and  the  Short  Hills 
-  —  ■  ■  — ~  —^ — • 

'  In  that  buUding  tlie  collegiate  sohool,  now  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  seated  at  Princeton,  was  held, 
while  onder  the  elMtfge  of  the  IUt.  Aaion  Bmr,  the  fa&r  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  of 
diat  name.  This  sc£n>1  was  institated  at  Elisabethtowa  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1746.  He  died  the 
foUowing  year,  and  the  students  wwe  sent  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  thus 
bacaine  the  second  president  of  the  institution.  It  continued  at  Newark  eight  years,  and  was  then  removed 
u>  Princeton. 

U 
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on  the  right,  places  of  note  in  our  revolutionary  history,  were  pointed  out  as  we  sped  rapidlf 
by,  and,  before  memory  could  fairly  summon  the  events  which  made  them  famous,  we  were 
at  the  station  at  Morristown,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table  land,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a 
high  ridge  called  Kimble's  Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  town,  its  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  considerably  resorted 
to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  Americia 
army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1779—80  ;  and  upon  the  same  ridge  (which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  village),  half  a  mils 
from  the  green,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vogt,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  village  papers.  The  embank* 
ments  and  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  block-houses  of  Fort  Nonsense,  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  trees.  Iti 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  efiects  of  idleness.  The  American  army  was  comfortably  huUedt 
and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to  make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington 
foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  idleness,  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  winter 
encampment  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

From  the  mountain  we  saw  one  of  those  gorgeous  September  sunsets  so  often  seen  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  so  beautifully  described  by  Wilcox : 

"  The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  oloud, 
Throughout  the  west  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dazzling)  but  dilating,  with  calm  force, 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye  •, 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mellow  peaoh 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening  star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fkdes, 
Till  changed  into  the  azure  of  mid-heaven.*' 

As  the  warm  glow  in  the  west  faded,  the  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  that  came  up  over  the  hills,  and  under  it  we  made  our  way  along  the  sinuous  mount- 
ain path  down  to  the  village.  I  spent  the  evening  with  the  Honorable  Gabriel  Ford,  who 
owns  the  fine  mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  head-quarters  during  the 
winter  encampment  there  in  1779—80.  It  belonged  to  Judge  Ford*s  mother,  then  a  widow, 
himself  being  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  well-stored  mind  is  still  active,  notwith- 
standing he  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  he  clearly  remembers  even  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents of  that  encampment  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  entertained  me  until  a 
late  hour  with  anecdotes  and  facts  of  interest,  and  then  kindly  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  roof,  remarking,  "  You  shall  sleep  in  the  room  which  (General  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  occupied."  That  certainly  was  the  proffer  of  a  rare  privilege,  and  I 
tarried  till  morning.  Before  making  further  notes  of  a  personal  character,  let  us  look  at 
the  history. 

Morristown  was  twice  the  place  of  a  winter  encampment  of  the  division  of  the  American 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Washington.  The  first  time  was  in  1777,  after  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton.  When  the  fortieth  and 
fifty-fifth  British  regiments,  which  Washington  encountered  in  that  battle,  fled,  he  poxsaed 
them  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  the  bridge  taken  up,  and,  turning  short  to  the  lelt, 
crossed  the  Millstone  River  twice,  and  arrived  at  Pluckemin  the  same  evening.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  march  to  New  Brunswick,  to  capture  British  stores  deposited  there ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  exhausted,  not  having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  Comwallis 
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■0  near,  that  he  ahandoned  the  design  and  advanced  to  Morrifitown,  where  he  went  jnto  win- 
ter qaarters.  He  had  achieved  much,  far  more  than 'the  most  sanguine  patriot  hoped  for. 
At  Uie  very  moment  when  his  army  appeared  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  retreating 
from  town  to  town,  he  struck  a  blow  so  full  of  strength  that  it  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
broke  up  the  British  line  of  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware,  and  made  Comwallis  turn  his 
eyes  back  wistfully  to  more  secure  quarters  at  New  York,  under  the  wing  of  General  Howe, 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Nor  did  Washington  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  He 
had  established  cantonments  at  various  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right)  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  Putnam,  to  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  the  left,  at  which  post  General  Heath 
was  still  in  command,  having  been  left  there  when  the  American  army  fled  from  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Delaware,  the  previous  autumn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  hills  and 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  abundance,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  the  strong  barriers  of  na- 
ture for  his  protection.  Weak  and  poorly  clad  as  was  his  army,  he  sent  out  detachments 
to  harass  the  British,  and  with  such  spirit  were  those  expeditions  conducted,  that,  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at 
'New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Under  the  circiunstances,  it  was  a  splendid  triumph,  and 
greatly  inspirited  the  friends  of  the  republican  cause.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
to  revive,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  thinned  battalions  of  the  army  would  be  speedily  n^ 
plenished.  New  courage  was  infused  into  the  Continental  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  metropolis, 
had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  held  their  sittings  there. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  log  huts  at  Morristown,  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
green.  In  the  Morris  Hotel,  a  building  then  used  as  a  commissary's  store-house,  the  chief 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free-masonry,  in  a  room  over  the  bar,  which  was  re- 
served for  a  ball-room  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  There  he  received 
most  of  the  degrees  of  the  Order,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  lasted  until 
his  death. 

Some  writers  assert  that,  toward  the  close  of  January,  the  small-pox  broke  out  vio- 
lently  in  the  American  camp,  and  that  Washington  resorted  to  a  general  inoculation 
of  the  army  to  stay  its  fatal  progress.  As  Dr.  Thacher,  who  performed  this  service  in  the 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a  later  period,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Journal,  and  as  cotemporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  suoh  an  event  did  not  occur  at  Morristown.  But  Dr.  Eneas  Munson, 
one  of  Dr.  Thacher*s  assistants,  and  still  living  in  New  Haven,  has  settled  the  question.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  inquiring  also  whether  vaadnation  was  ever  s^^bstituted  for 
ifwcutatian  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  during  the  preceding  year  that  Jenner,  a  young 
English  suigeon,  had  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.^  It  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army  had  sufieied  ter- 
ribly from  the  disease  in  Canada  during  the  spring  of  1776,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
officer!  of  the  Continental  army  (General  Thomas)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  loathsome  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Munson  kindly  answered  my  letter,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  1st,  1 849 : 
**  la  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  can  say  that  vaccination  was  not  practiced 


*  Edward  Jenner,  who  was  bora  in  1749,  had  his  attention  tuned  to  the  subject  of  vmocination  at^boot 
the  **iy««i«g  of  1776,  by  the  oiroumstance  of  finding  that  those  who  had  been  nflected  by  the  cow-pox,  or 
kim'poxy  as  it  is  popolarly  oalled,  had  become  incapable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection.  Inoculation, 
or  tbe  ittsertiott  of  the  virus  of  Uie  common  small-pox,  had  long  been  practiced.  It  was  introduced  into 
l^caenl  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721,  whose  son  was  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  danghter  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  operation  in  England.  It  was  reserved  for  Jenner  to  discorer 
tbe  elBeacy  and  introduce  the  practice  of  vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  tbe  cow-pox,  more 
tfaaa  fifty  years  afterward.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  capital  in  1796,  but  met  with  great  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  The  triumph  of  Jenner  was  finally  complete,  and  his  tame  is  world 
wide.  Oxford  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  the  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  a  member,  and  the  Brit- 
Parliament  voted  him  $100,000. 
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generally,  nor  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  American  army  of  the  Reyolntion.  At  Mor* 
liatown  there  was  a  partial  inocukUUm^  but  it  was  not  general  there.  At  the  Highlaadf, 
epposite  Wert  Point,  it  (inboulation)  was  general,  and  I  assisted  in  it  professionally/  Vse- 
eination  was  praeticed  by  my  father  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Berc^ntioa.*'* 
This  is  unquestionable  authority. 

When  the  British  entered  New  Jersey,  the  proclamation  of  the  brothen  Howe,  ofienng 
a  free  pardon  to  ail  rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fiiU  and  ample  proteetioa 
of  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  eiown, 
was  freely  circulated.'  This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  people  while  the  American 
army  was  flying  before  the  Britons,  and  general  despondency  vras  crushing  every  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  Its  eflict  was,  therefore,  powerful  and  instantaneous,  and 
hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  timid  and  hopeless,  accepted  the  pnh 
tection  upon  the  prescribed  terms.  They  generally  remained  in  their  houses  while  the  bd- 
ligerent  armies  were  in  motion.  But  they  soon  found  their  hopes  cruelly  disappointed,  snd 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  became  their  worst  oppressors.  The  Heasisns, 
in  particular,  being  entirely  mercenary,  and  influenced  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy,  plnndeied, 
burned,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe.  The  people  of  all  parties  were  insulted  and  abused*  in  their  own  hoosa, 
their  dwellings  were  rifled,  their  women  were  oftentimes  ravished  by  the  brutal  soldien,  and 
neither  smiling  infancy  nor  decrepit  age  possessed  immunity  from  their  outrages.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiery  sometimes  participated  in  these  crimes,  and  upon  the  British  government  prop- 
erly rested  the  guilt,  fer  the  Hessians  were  its  hired  fighting  machines,  hired  contraiy  to 
the  solemn  protests  and  earnest  negative  pleadings  of  the  best  friends  of  England  in  its  na- 
tional legislature.  But  these  enormities  proved  favorable  to  the  republican  cause.  Those 
who  had  received  paper  protections  regarded  Sir  William  Howe  as  a  perjured  tool  of  <^pre9- 
sion,  and  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  disafllected  and  lukewarm,  that  burned  so  bristly 
when  recording  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  their  sad  hearts, 
touched  by  the  persuasions  of  self-interest,  felt  a  glow  of  interested  patriotism.  Washington 
January  25,    ^^^  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  eomr 

^^^*  manding  all  persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  commissioners 
to  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  to  some  general  officer  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  sueh  proteo* 
tions,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  It  nevertheless  granted  full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  preferred  **  the  interests  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  enemy's  lines."  The  reasonable  time  of  thirty  days  was  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  after  which  those  who  remained,  and  refused  to  give  np  their  protee- 
tions,  were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adherents  to  the  king  and  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

'  In  his  MUitary  Journal^  p.  250,  Dr.  Thacher,  alluding  to  the  inooulation  in  the  Highlands,  says,  "  AO 

the  floldiera,  with  the  women  and  children,  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox,  are  now  nnder  inocolatioB 

Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inooolated  here,  four  only  have  died."  He  mentions  a  fiust  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  was  then  customary  to  prepare  the  system  for  isoo- 
olation,  by  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  buUemut^  made  by  boiling  down  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  was  sabstituted,  and  fonnd  to  be  more  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral  drug.  Dr. 
Thacher  considered  it  "  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica." 

*  Dr.  Munson's  father  was  an  eminent  phjrsician,  and  was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1753,  and,  having 
been  a  tutor,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  anny  on  Long  Island  in  1775.  He  died  at  New  Haven  in  ISS^ 
aged  nearly  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  seventy  yecus.  Being  a  man  of  piety,  br 
often  administered  medicine  to  the  mind,  by  kneeling  at  the  bed-side  of  liis  patients  and  ccmmeadhig  then 
to  God  in  prayer. 

'  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  his  famher 
Richard,  Earl  Howe,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  our  coast,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  oommiawjcmefs  to 
negotiate  for  peace  with  the  American  Congress,  or  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  events  might  determine.  TVv 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal  governors,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  oflering  pankm  and  pr»- 
lection.     This  oommisrion  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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Good  Efltel  Df  hli  Praelu 


NotwithcUnding  Wkahington  had  bemt  vetted  by  CoDgr««  with  tlie  power    txceinbnn, 
of  K  military  dictator,  and  the  wiidoiii  uid  equity  of  the  proclkmation  weie  not  ^''^^ 

qneationed,  the  Legiilature  of  New  Jeney  regarded  it  ai  an  infringement  upon  itate  righta, 
th&t  political  ttumbling-block  in  the  progreia  of  the  R«Tolution  ;  and  even  membcTs  of  the 
Continental  Congreaa  ceniured  the  comraander-in-ehief.  The  former  claimed  that  each  stale 
powewed  the  exclnaive  power  of  leqniring  such  an  oath,  and  the  latter  deemed  the  oath  ab- 
■Did  when  the  itatea  were  not  legally  confederated,  and  suoh  a  thing  ae  "  United  State*" 
did  not  exict.  But  Waahington,  contoious  of  the  neceiuty  and  wisdom  of  hie  coune,  did 
not  heed  theae  fooliah  murmura.  Hii  plan  worked  admirably,  and  huadreda  flocked  to  the, 
proper  officers  to  give  up  their  British  protections.  The  state  was  purged  of  the  most  in- 
imical Toiiea,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  so  rapidly  filled  by  volunteers  and  new  re- 
emits,  that,  whon  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  his  force,  which  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
sand men  when  he  left  his  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  toward  the  close  of  May,  for  Mid- 
dlebrook  (a  atrong  position,  twelve  milee  from  the  BritJtli  oaaip  at  New  Brunawick),  had 
awelled  to  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  republican  govemon  of 
the  several  atates,  urging  them  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  co-operative  measures,  by  rais- 
ing recruits  and  filling  up  the  broken  regiments.  He  also  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  Con- 
gre«,  but  that  body,  acting  under  powers  undefined,  and  swayed  by  the  jealouaies  of  the 
several  states  represented  therein,  was  tardy  and  inefficient  in  its  action.  He  was  obliged, 
in  his  public  declarations,  to  magnify  the  atrength  of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
^ooding  people  and  awe  the  enemy  ;  and  this  juatiliable  deception  made  his  appeals  less  ef- 
fective, for  the  necesaity  did  not  seem  ao  great  as  represented.  Thete  were  trying  circum- 
ataneea  for  the  command ei4n-chief,  but  his  stout  heart  did  not  despond,  and  his  hopeful  spirit 
aaw  brighter  prospects  in  the  future. 


Morristown  was  again  the  bead-quarteis  of  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1779-80. 
The  campaigns  for  the  scaaon  had  been  fruitless  of  very  favorable  results  to  either  party. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  extreme  south,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
city,  at  the  north.  Toward  the  clcae  of  the  year.  Sir  Henry  CLnton,  who  bad  sueoeeded 
Sir  William  Howe  in  the  chief  command,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Charleston,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Morristown.      They  re- 


■  Tbia  view  is  from  tba  toAm  et  tbe  raad,  diraetly  in  froot  of  the  n 
9A  with  pla^  Bad  [niatad  wfaiu.    The  roaau  are  large  and  ml 


The  bonaa  ii  of  hriok,  eor- 
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mained  in  tents  until  the  14th  of  Febraary,  when  log  hats  were  completed  for  their  ose. 
Strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and 
the  American  cavalry  were  cantoned  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Washington,  u 
we  have  noted,  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
who  had  conmianded  a  regiment  of  Morris  county  militia  during  Washington's  retreat  through 
New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village  green,  on  the 
Newark  and  Morristown  turnpike.  The  general  and  his  suite  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
large  building,  except  two  rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  passage,  which  were  re> 
.served  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  lower  front  room,  on  the  left  of  the  door,  was  his 
dining-room,  and  the  apartment  immediately  over  it  was  his  sleeping-room  while  lirs.  Wash- 
ington was  at  head-quarters.  He  had  two  log  additions  made  to  the  house,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
on  the  east  end,  and  the  other,  on  the  west  end,  was  used  as  the  offices  of  Washington,  Ham* 
ilton,  and  TUghman.  In  the  meadow,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  dwelling,  about  fifty  kg 
huts  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  life-guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  Greneral  William  Colfax.  In  that  meadow  Count  Pulaski  exercised 
his  legion  of  cavalry,  and  his  dexterous  movements  were  the  wonder  and  emulation  of  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  considerably  injured  in  attempts  to  imitate  his  feats.* 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  Kimble's  Mountain,  beginning  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  extending  several 
miles  westward.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  be  called  into  service  instantly,  if  necessary. 
During  the  winter  many  false  alarms  occurred,  which  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed  at  intervals  between  the  camp  and  head-quarters,  and  pickets  were  planted 
at  distant  points  toward  the  Raritan  and  the  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.  Some- 
times an  alarm  would  begin  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  remote  point.  This  would  be  an- 
swered by  discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  head-quarters  and  to  the  camp. 
The  life-g^ard  would  immediately  rush  to  the  house  of  the  general,  barricade  the  doors,  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge, 
were  generally  placed  at  each  window,  and  there  they  would  remain  until  the^  troops  firom 
the  camp  marched  to  head-quarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that  the  attempts  of  some  young  suitor,  who  had  been  sparking  nntil  a 
late  hour,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel  without  giving  the  countersign,  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  the  commotion  in  the  camp.  These  occasions  were  very  annoying 
to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with  their  rooms  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  fimn 
the  open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 

The  winter  of  1780  was  one  of  uncommon  severity,  and  the  troops  sufiered  dreadfiiUy 
from  a  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.*     The  snow  fell  in  great  quantities,  and  the 


^  It  is  related  that,  among  other  feats,  that  daring  horseman  voold  sometimes,  while  his  steed 
fall  gallop,  discharge  his  pistol,  throw  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  by  the  barrel,  and  then  hurl  it  in  front  as  if  at 
an  enemy.  Without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  would  take  one  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and,  bend> 
ing  over  toward  the  ground,  recover  his  pistol,  and  wheel  into  liiie  with  as  much  precision  as  if  be  hsd 
been  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  management  of  the  animal. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  **  Military  Jtnumal"  p.  181,  says,  "  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scnroely 
be  described ;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  aD  the  inclemency  of  storms  and  severe  ooU ; 
at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man ;  they  are  badly 
clad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney  outside,  and  an  openmf 
at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  withm.  The  snow  is  now  [  January  6th,  1780]  fraa 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  proriskna.  For 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldieia  are  so 
enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  militaiy  duty,  or  labor  in  eonstmeC- 
ing  their  huts.  It  u  well  known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solioitode  for  the  soC- 
fering  of  his  army,  and  is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fbttitode.**  la 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  ^*  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  pat  to  tl» 
severest  trial.     Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  vrithout  breaid,  at  other  times  as  manj  with- 
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ehannelB  of  transportation  for  proviBions  being  closed,  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  lery 
contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns.  He  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
aid,  apprehending  some  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  the  people  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  his  requisitions,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  were  supplied.  The  chief 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  complaints  of  frequent  thefts  committed  by  his  soldiers ;  but  such  was 
the  force  of  the  first  law  of  nature*-«elf-preservation^— when  the  commissariat  was  empty, 
that  the  severest  punishments  did  not  deter  them  from  stealing  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Repeated  warnings  were  given  to  the  army,  in  genbral  orders  and  otherwise,  against  the 
marauding  practice,  yet  many  sufiered  the  inflictions  of  the  lash,  and  in  some  cases  of  rob- 
bery the  death  penalty  was  incurred.* 

In  January,  Major-general  Lord  Sterling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleighs, 
set  ofi*  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  to  procure  provisions,  but  really  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  their  quarters  on  Staten  Island.     They  passed  over  on  the  ice  from  Eliza- 
bethtown  about  midnight.     It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
The  enemy  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated. 
They  captured  some  blankets  and  stores,  and  then  returned  to  camp  about  daylight.     The 
snow  was  three  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  five  hundred  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  frozen.*     A  retaliating  movement  was  made  soon  aft-    juanurjTr, 
erwaid  by  the  enemy.     A  party  attacked  the  American  picket  guard,  and  carried        ^^^ 
oflf  a  major  and  forty  men.     Two  or  three  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  were  all  that  varied 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  until  the  arrival  at  head-quarters  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne,  the  minister  from  the  French  government.     He  succeeded  M.  Grerard,  the      ^ 
fint  minister  sent  to  the  insurgent  colonies  from  France,  and  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
September  previous.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  honorable  gentleman,  and  was 
received  with  much  regard  by  the  commander-in-chief     Don  Juan  de  Miralles,  a  distin- 
gaished  Spaniard,  accompanied  him ;  and  during  their  visits  the  military  education  which 
Baron  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician,  had  imparted  to  the  army  was  several  times  dis- 
played in  reviews  and  difficult  evolutions.     Luzerne  remained  some  time  at  head-quarters, 
and  a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  Washington  and  his  lady,  all  his  officers,  Grovemor  Liv- 
ingston and  his  lady,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  was  given  in  his  honor,  at  the 
Morris  Hotel.     Miralles,  in  the  mean  while,  was  seized,  at  head-quarters,  with  a  pulmonic 
firver,  and  died  on  the  28th.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  conducted  by  a 
Spanish  Catholic  priest,  and  the  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp -in  the  common  burying- 
ground  near  the  church  in  Morristown.'     A  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  near  the  grave,  to 

oat  meat,  and  ooce  or  twice  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either At  one  time  the  soldien 

eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com  oompoeed  the  meal 
which  inade  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience ;  but  sufierings  like  these, 
accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  will  produce  frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so 
it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single  mutiny.'^ 

'  Dr.  Thacher  says  (Military  Journal,  p.  182)  that  whipping  with  knotted  cords,  which  often  cut  through 
the  flesh  at  every  blow,  applied  to  the  bare  back,  was  the  most  common  punishment.  The  drunamers  and 
filers  were  made  the  executioners,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drum  major  to  see  that  the  chastisement  was 
well  performed.  The  soldiers  adopted  a  method  which  they  said  somewhat  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the 
laah.  They  put  a  leaden  bullet  between  their  teeth,  and  bit  on  it  while  the  punishment  was  in  progress. 
They  would  thus  often  receive  fifty  lashes  without  uttering  a  groan  or  hardly  wincing. 

*  So  intense  was  the  odd  that  winter  that  New  York  Bay  was  thickly  froiea  over,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  heavy  cannons,  were  transported  on  the  ice,  from  New  York  eity  to  Staten  Ishmd,  a  distance 
ol*  nine  miles. 

*  Dr.  Thacher  has  left  a  record  of  the  burial.  ** The  deceased,"  he  sajrs  (page  188),  "had  been  about 
osM  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress,  from  the  Spanish  court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  state,  and 
expand  to  public  view,  as  is  eostomaiy  in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  most  splendid  and  stately,  lined  through- 
oat  with  fine  cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  vehret,  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  top  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body  was  decorated. 
It  was  in  a  splendid  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit  embroidered  with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered 
gold-laced  hat,  and  a  genteel  cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles ;  a  pro- 
fuakm  of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gohl  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  several 
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prevent  its  deseoiatioD  in  iearob  of  hidden  treasore,  until  the  body  could  be  xemoTed  to  Phil^ 
ftdelphia. 

Morristown  was  the  scene  of  the  only  seiious  and  decided  mutiny  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  1781.  The  whole  movement, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  should  not  be  execrated  as  a  military  r» 
hellion,  fi)r,  if  ever  there  was  just  cause  for  men  to  lift  up  their  strength  against  authmity, 
those  mutineers  possessed  it.  They  had  sufiered  every  privation  during  a  long,  and,  in  many 
respects,  disastrous  campaign,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  gloomy  future.  Their 
small  stipend  of  money  was  paid  irregularly,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  generally  in  Conti- 
nental bills,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more  valueless.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congrefls  had  as  frequently  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  illiberal  interpretations  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  to  the  expressed  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  produced  great  diwastiifso- 
tion.  It  was  stipulated  in  those  terms  that  they  (the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who 
revolted)  should  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The  soldiers  interpreted  these 
words  to  mean  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  terminate.  This  was  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but  the  offi- 
cers read  it  otherwise,  and  claimed  their  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however 
long  that  time  might  be.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  officers  led  to  open  rebellion. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was  sta- 
tioned  at  the  old  camp-ground  near  Morristown.  The  three  years'  enlistment  had  expired 
with  most  of  them.  A  bounty  of  three  half  joes  (about  twenty-five  dollars)  had  been  ofieied 
to  new  recruits,  while  the  pay  of  these  veterans  of  three  years'  service  was  not  increased. 
There  was  still  due  them  their  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  nakedness  and  fiunine  were  their 
daily  companions.  The  officers  had  murmured  somewhat,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  the 
whisperings  of  complaint,  took  courage  and  spoke  out  boldly.  They  appointed  a  seigeant 
major  their  commander,  styling  him  major  general ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  whole  line,  except  a  part  of  three  regiments, 
paraded  under  arms  without  officers,  marched  to  the  magaadnes,  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and,  seizing  six  field  pieces,  took  horses  firom  Gr^seral  Wayne's 
stables  to  transport  them.  The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  had  not  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order,  but  some  of  the  revolters  fired,  killing  a  Captain 
Billings'and  wounding  several  others.  The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  minority  to  come  over 
to  their  side  immediately,  or  sufier  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 

General  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  He  exerted  all  his  influence,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duly 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and, 
on  his  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We  respect 
and  love  you ;  oflen  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  your 
oommand  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  if  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enfiiroe 
your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriot- 
ism ;  they  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their 
conduct  would  give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated 
forms.     They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear  to 


rich  leals  were  suspended.  His  exoellenoy,  General  Washington,  with  seTerml  other  general  officers  and : 
hers  of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as  chief  mourners.  The  other  officers  of  the 
simy,  snd  numerous  respectable  citizens,  formed  a  splendid  procession,  extending  about  a  mile.  The  psO> 
bearers  were  six  field  officers,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  officers  of  artillery,  in  foil 
uniform.  Minute  guns  were  fired  during  the  procession,  which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  oco^ 
■ion."  Dr.  Thaoher  adds,  "  This  gentleman  a  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  an  immense  foitune,  ami 
has  left  to  his  three  daughters,  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (half  a  million  of  doUan) 
•aoh.  Here  we  behold  the  end  of  all  earthly  riches,  pomp,  and  dignity.  The  ajAtes  of  Don  MiiaUes  mii^ 
with  the  remains  of  those  who  ere  clothed  in  humble  shrouds,  and  whose  oareer  in  life  was  marked  by  sor* 
did  poverty  and  wretohedness  " 
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heuti,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  declared  thmr  inten* 
tion  to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  griev« 
ances.  Finding  threats  and  persuasion  useless,  Wayne  resolved  upon  a  line  of  policy  that 
proved  efiective.  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and,  with  Colonels  Stewart  and  But- 
ler, officers  whom  they  greatly  respected,  marched  with  them  to  prevent  their  depredating 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  from  their  leaders  a  statement  of  their  claims  and  wishes. 
They  reached  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  there  a  committee  of  sergeants  submitted  to  Wayne, 
in  writing,  the  following  demands :  First,  a  dischaige  for  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
had  served  three  years  under  thm  original  engagements,  and  not  received  the  increased  bounty 
mnd  re<«nlisted  fot  the  war.  Second,  an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth- 
ing, both  to  those  who  should  be  discharged  and  those  who  should  be  retained.  Third,  the 
residue  of  their  bounty,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recently  enlisted,  and  fu^ 
ture  substantial  pay  to  those  who  should  remain  in  the  service.  Greneral  Wayne  was  not 
nnthorized  to  promise  a  full  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  and  further  negotiations  were 
referred  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  jaautfj  a, 
tame  day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud-  ^''^^• 
son,  just  above  the  Highlands ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Washington  called 
A  council  of  war,  and,  as  the  extent  of  the  disafiection  was  unknown,  it  was  determined  to 
hnve  one  thousand  men,  drafts  from  the  several  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  held  in  readi- 
seas  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  queU  the  rebellion,  if  called  upon.  The  council 
heartily  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  General  Wayne ;  and  Washington,  whose  pa- 
tience had  often  been  severely  tried  by  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress,  was  willing  to  have 
thmi  body  aroused  to  activity  by  circumstances  which  should  demand  immediate  and  undi- 
vided attention.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain 
great  advantage  by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  a 
New  Jersey  Tory  named  Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  written  ofier  that,  on  laying 
down  their  arms  and  marching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  hard  cash ;  that  they  should  be 
well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  ofienses,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government ;  and  that  no  military  service  should  be  required  of  them,  unless 
volnntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his  and  ad- 
just the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  Staten 
Island  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Like 
hie  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of 
the  American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary— not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely 
tor  hire.  The  protection  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy 
principles,  which  their  general  intelligence  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive 
power  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  army,  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was 
the  least  attractive  of  all  the  inducements  which  urged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his  existence,  the  want  of  it  afforded  a  just  pretext 
for  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few.  The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  move- 
ment ;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons  to  redress  grievances,  he  still 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  regarded  the  act  and  stain 
of  treason,  under  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death.  Clinton's  pro* 
pofab  were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  *'  See,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
••  he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  em- 
ieiaries,  who,  being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  the  hands  of  Wayne,*  were  tried 
and  executed  as  spies,  and  the  reward  which  had  been  ofiered  for  their  apprehension  was 

*  Wheo  they  were  delivered  ufs  the  insurgents  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  ezecoted  ontil  their  own 
allain  were  comprooiised,  and,  in  caie  of  (ailare,  that  the  priionere  should  be  delivered  when  demanded. 
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tendered  to  the  matineen  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  their  patriotim  by 
noUy  lefonng  it,  saying,  "  Necessity  wning  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  jostice  fom  Con- 
giesB,  bat  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country  !*' 

Congress  appointed  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the  insurgent  troops  at  Princeton.  The 
lesnlt  was,  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  laige  part  of  tht 
Pennsylvania  line  fi>r  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring.  Thn 
<«  terminated,"  as  Thacher  remarks,  "  a  most  unfortunate  transaction,  which  might  hnve  been 
prevented  had  the  just  complaints  of  the  army  received  proper  attention  in  due  seaaon." 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  pxecaution  in  having  a  thousand  men  ready  for  sudden 
marching  orders  was  soon  demonstrated.  About  the  middle  of  January  a  portion  of  the 
New  Jersey  line,  cantoned  at  Pompton,'  followed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  mnti- 
neers,  and  revolted.  The  chief  resolved  not  to  temporize  with  them,  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major-general  Robert  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  aubordina- 
tion.  Howe  reached  their  encampment,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days  through 
deep  snow,  on  the  27  th  of  January.  His  troops  were  well  armed,  and,  parading  them 
in  line,  he  ordered  the  insurgents  to  appear  in  fit>nt  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  min- 
utes. They  hesitated,  but  a  second  order,  as  promptly  given,  made  them  obedient.  Three 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  them  were 
shot,  and  their  executioners  were  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  guilty  asaociates. 
The  other  one,  less  guilty,  was  pardoned.  Their  punishment  was  quick  and  terrible,  and 
never  were  men  more  humble  and  sulmiissive  than  were  the  remainder  of  the  inauigents. 
Greneral  Howe  then  addressed  them  effectively,  by  platoons,  and  ordered  their  ofiioers,  ysham 
the  mutineers  had  discarded,  to  resume  their  respective  commands.  The  hopes  of  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton  had  been  again  excited,  but  the  emissary  whom  he  sent  to  the  revolted  troops,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  others,  played  false  to  his  master,  by  going  directly  to  Howe  and  deliv- 
ering the  papers  into  his  hands.  Revolt,  that  followed  so  closely  upon  Arnold's  treason  a 
few  months  before,  was  thus  efilectually  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Morristown  with  Judge  Ford,  the  proprietor  of 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington.  I  look  back  upon  the  conversation  of  that  evening  with 
much  pleasure,  for  the  venerable  octogenarian  entertained  me  until  a  late  hour  with  many 
pleasing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  an  example  of  Washington's  careful  attention  to  small 
matters,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  (Ford's)  mother,  he  made  an  inventory  of  all  articles  which  were  appropriated  to 
his  use  during  the  winter.  When  he  withdrew  in  the  spring,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ford 
whether  every  thing  had  been  returned  to  her.  "  All  but  one  silver  table-spoon,"  she  an- 
swered. He  took  note  of  it,  and  not  long  afterward  she  received  from  him  a  spoon  bearing 
his  initials,  G.  W.  That  spoon  is  preserved  as  a  precious^ relic  in  the  family.  His  tender 
care  for  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  often  evinced.  On  the  occasions  when  the  alanns, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  given,  he  always  went  to  her  room,  drew  the  curtains  close, 
and  soothed  her  by  assurances  of  safety.  And  when  her  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was  brought 
home  from  the  Springfield  battle,  seriously  wounded,  his  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  sufierer.'     Washington's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were  never  blunted  by 

*■  Pompton  is  a  small  town  upon  a  fertile  plain  cm  the  Pompton  River,  in  Peqaannock  county. 

*  The  wounded  lad  recovered,  and  afterward  b^ame  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  a  soathem  city.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  Washington's  remembrance  of  persons  was  related  to  me,  as  having  occurred  in  ^ba- 
nection  with  the  womided  boy.  Many  years  afterward,  when  success  had  crowned  his  professional  indos- 
try  with  wealth,  and  two  daughters  had  nearly  reached  womanhood,  he  was  returning  sooth  with  them  ia 
hiiB  carriage,  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Morristown,  and  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon  to  see  the  retired  diief 
Reasonably  concluding  that  Washington  had  forgotten  the  boy  of  1780,  he  had  procured  a  letter  of  infiro- 
duction.  When  he  drove  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  walking  upon  the  piazza.  He  went  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ford  threw  open  the  door,  and  he  stepped  out,  the  general  extended  hi» 
hand,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  recent  acquaintance,  **  How  do  you  da  Mr.  Fonl  ?" 
years  had  elapsed  since  Washington  had  seen  his  face,  and  the  boy  had  grown  to  mature  manhood. 
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the  influencea  of  the  camp.  While  at  Morrittown,  he  observed  th&t  gambling  wu  frequent 
unong  the  officera  and  sotdiers.  This  growing  vice  he  arrested  by  prohibition  and  threat! 
of  punishment,  put  ibrth  in  general  orders.  It  is  related  that  he  culled  upon  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Jones,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  on  learning  that  the  coniman- 
ion  ■ervice  wu  to  be  observed  in  his  church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  inquired  whether 
eommunicanis  of  another  denomination  were  permitted  to  join  with  them.  The  doctor  re- 
plied, "  Most  certainly  ;  oun  is  not  the  Presbyterian's  table,  general,  but  the  Lord's  ;  and 
hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers,  of  whatever  name."  "  I  am  glad 
of  it,"  said  the  general ;  "  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  faet, 
I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  ns  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities."  Washing- 
ton was  at  the  communion  tablo  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

General  Schuyler  was  with  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1780.  His  head-quartert 
were  at  a  house  (still  standing)  a  few  rods  eastward  of 
the  rail-way  station.  A  portion  of  his  family  was  with 
him,  among  whom  was  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 
ing girl,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  aid  and  military 
secretary,  was  smitten  with  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  her  at 
her  father's  quarters.  Mr.  Ford,  then  a  lad,  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  Hamilton,  and,  by  permission  of  the  chief,  the 
colonel  would  give  him  the  countersign,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  play  at  the  village  afler  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night.  On  one  occasion  he  was  returning  home,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  passed  the  sentinel, 
when  he  recognized  the  voice  of -Hamilton  in  a  reply  to 
the  soldier's  demand  of  <>  Who  comes  there  ?"  He  stepped  aside,  and  waited  ibr  the  colonel 
tn  accompany  him  to  the  house.  Hamilton  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  presented  bayonet 
of  the  sentinel  to  give  the  countersign,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  "  He  had  spent  the 
evening,"  said  Judge  Ford,  who  related  the  anecdote  to  me,  "  with  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thou^ta 
of  her  undoubtedly  expelled  the  countersign  from  his  head."  The  soldier  lover  was  embar- 
rmssed,  and  the  sentinel,  who  knew  him  well,  was  stern  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Ham- 
iiloa  preMed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  the  cabalistic  words  from 
their  hiding-place,  but,  like  the  faithful  sentinel,  they  were  immovable.  Just  then  he  rec- 
ognized young  Fal  in  the  gloom.  "  Ay,  Master  Ford,  is  that  you  ?"  he  said,  in  an  under> 
tone ;  and,  stepping  aside,  he  called  the  lad  to  him,  drew  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whisper- 
ed, "  Give  me  the  countersign."  He  did  so,  and  Hamilton,  stepping  in  front  of  the  st^er, 
delivered  it.  The  sentinel,  seeing  the  movement,  and  believing  that  his  superior  was  test- 
ing his  fidelity,  kept  his  bayonet  unmoved.  "  I  have  given  you  the  countersign ;  why  do 
yon  not  shoulder  your  musket?"  asked  Hamilton.  "Will  that  do,  colonel?"  asked  the 
•oldier,  in  reply.  "  It  will  for  this  time,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  let  me  pass."  The  soldier  re- 
luctantly obeyed  the  illegal  command,  and  Hamilton  and  his  young  companion  reached  head- 
quarten  without  further  difSculty.  Cobnel  Hamilton  afterward  married  Miss  Schuyler. 
She  still  survives  him  ( 1 849),  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  is  the  attractive  center  of 
m  circle  of  devoted  friends  at  Washington  cily,  her  present  place  of  residence. 

I  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Judge  Ford,  and  in  the  room  which  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  had  occupied.  The  carpet  upon  the  floor,  dark  and  of  a  rich  pattern, 
is  the  same  that  was  pftssed  by  the  foet  of  the  venerated  chief  nearly  seventy  years  ago ; 
nnd  in  an  apartment  below  were  a  looking-glass,  secretary,  and  book-case  that  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  of  the  house  at  that  time.'     The  room  fitonta  south,  and,  the  aky  being 

'  I  iotnid  to  doTote  a  oh^>ter  to  the  coraiderstioD  i^  the  Hcial  coaditioD  of  tha  Americani  at  the  time 
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September  12;  perfectly  clear,  I  had  a  fine  view,  from  the  window,  of  an  ahnost  total  edipM 
^^^  of  the  moon,  which  occurred  at  about  midnight.  Ai  from  that  interesting  ob- 
•ervatory  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  obscuration,  and  then  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  satellite,  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  political  conditian  of 
America,  and  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  at  the  time  when,  from  the  same  window,  Waahing- 
ton,  with  anxious  eye,  had  doubtless  gazed  upon  the  same  moon  in  its  silent  path-way  amon|r 
the  stars.  It  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  For  many  months  the  bright  prospecti 
of  the  patriots  were  passing  deeper  and  deeper  within  the  penumbra  of  British  power  and  op- 
pression, and,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  only  a  fiunt  curve  of  light  was  seen  upon  the  di^ 
of  hope ;  the  eclipse  was  almost  total.  Finaticial  embarmssmetU  was  the  chief  base  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  expected  antidote  of  rebellion  for  the  Loyalists  and  the  king.  Let  ns  here 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Revolutionary  government. 

When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  in  June,  1775,  and  other  methods  of  defense 
were  adopted  by  the  Greneral  Congress,  the  necessity  for  providing  pecuniary  means  fi>r  de- 
fraying the  expenses,  demanded  and  received  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
colonies,  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  commeroial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  unwise  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  mother  country,  a  paper  medium  seemed 
to  be  their  only  resource.  It  was  a  blessing  at  the  beginning,  but  proved  a  curse  in  the  end. 
To  place  it  upon  a  footing  that  should  command  the  public  confidence,  and  to  securo  it  firom 
depreciation,  was  important  and  difficult.  The  New  York  Convention,  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  had 
reported  suggestions  a  few  weeks  previously.  They  proposed  three  distinct  modes  of  iKuing 
paper  money.  First,  that  each  colony  should  issue,  for  itself,  the  sum  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  Congress.  Second,  that  the  united  colonies  should  issue  the  whole  sum 
necessary,  and  each  colony  become  bound  to  sink  its  proportionable  part ;  and,  third,  that 
Congress  should  issue  the  whole  sum,  every  colony  be  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion,  and 
the  united  colonies  be  obliged  to  pay  that  part  which  any  colony  should  fail  to  discharge. 
The  convention  prefened  the  last  mode,  as  afibrding  higher  security  to  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  paper,  and,  of  consequence,  as  likely  to  obtain  more  ready,  general,  and  confidential 
^circulation.  It  was  also  believed  that  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  the  asso> 
ciated  colonies.^ 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted,  substantially,  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  session  of  1775,  three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  faith 
of  the  confederated  colonies  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.*     This  sum  was  appropriated 

of  the  Revelation,  and  shall  then  introduce  sketches  of  the  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  of  the  people.  Drsvingw 
of  the  articles  here  mentioned  will  appear  among  them.  Judge  Ford  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mir- 
ror  was  not  demolished,  for  the  room  in  which  it  hung  was  occupied,  at  one  time,  by  some  of  the  sobahens 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  were  sons  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state*— gentlemen  by  birth,  hot 
rowdies  in  practice.  They  injured  the  room  very  much  by  their  nightly  carousals,  but  the  mirror 
their  rough  treatment.     Since  my  visit.  Judge  Ford  has  deceased,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  yean. 

^  Pitkin,  i.,  347.     Records  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

'  The  resolution  providing  for  the  first  emission  of  bills  was  adopted  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  and 
as  follows :  ^^  Raolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by  the 
Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defense  of  America."  On  the  next  day  the  conmiittee  appointed  for  the 
occasion  reported  and  offered  resolutions  (which  were  adopted)  as  follows :  "  Rtiolvedy  That  the  nomber  tad 
denomination  of  the  bills  to  be  emitted  be  as  follows : 

49,000  bills  of  8  dollars  each,  $392,000 

49,000  "  7  "  343,000 

49,000  ''  6  '*  294,000 

49,000  "  5  "  245,000 

49,000  "  4  "  196,000 

49,000  "  3  "  147,000       * 

49,000  "  2  "  98,000 

49,000  "  1  "  49,000 

11,800  "  20  "  236,000 


Total,   403,800  $2,000,000 
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anonf  tfao  coloniea  aoooiding  to  the  nippoMd  nnmber  of  the  inhabitanta,  inoluding  negroee 
uhI  malattOM,  and  each  colony  wu  to  pay  ila  propcvtioo,  in  four  equal  annoal  payment*,  the 
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dnt  by  the  Ust  oT  November,  1779,  and  the  fourth  by  the  lart  of  XoTember,  1782.  Th* 
wrerftl  Colonial  Conrenlioni  were  to  proride,  by  taxei,  for  linking  their  proportion  of  tha 
bill*,  and  the  bill*  themaelvei  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  inch  taxes.  Two  general 
troaaurer*  were  appointed,  and  it  wai  Tecommended  to  each  colony  to  appoint  k  tieasnrer. 
The  amount  of  the  firct  eniiuion  wa*  two  million*  of  dollan. 

"  Rtttlt<i,  That  the  fona  of  the  bills  be  u  Tollowi : 

CONTINENTAL   CDBRENCT. 
[fe. DoOart. 

This  bill  sMiUea  the  beenr  to  reoeira Spuiiifa  milled  dolkn,  or  the  raise  thereof  in  koU 

aad  ittveri  aoeerding  U>  the  reaolotioos  of  the  CoogreM,  held  at  Plukdelphi*  on  the  leotb  d*y  of  Hay, 
A.D.  1775. 

"JbMJe*^  That  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Doane,  Dr,  Frauklui,  and  Mr.  Wilsoo  be  a  ooiil- 
mitwe  to  get  proper  pliues  engi^ied,  to  proride  peper,  and  to  *greo  with  printers  to  print  the  above  bills."* 

'  The  paper  on  which  these  bills  were  printed  was  quite  thick,  and  (he  enemy  called  it  "  the  patttboari 
■nnry  at  the  rebels."  The  vigaettei  were  generally,  b>Xh  in  device  and  mMto,  signiBcanl,  The  one  meet 
pnauoent  is  the  engraTing  lepreaent*  a  bwver  in  tbe  ilow  but  nire  proiftH  of  caltiiig  down  a  tree  with  its 
t««th-  The  motto,  "  pKaiiTKaAXiKi — by  Ptnnmna,"  said  to  the  colooists,  "  Pcniit,  and  joa  will  be  sue- 
oee^il."  I  will  notice  a  few  other  devices  and  mottoes  of  bills  which  I  hare  seen.  A  globe,  with  the  moltc^ 
ta  Latin,  "Tbi  Loan  aeiami  ut  thk  Ktatn  aiiotcK."  A  oaodleHtick  with  thirteen  brancbea  and 
bwracfi,  denoting  the  nmnber  ef  stales;  motto,  "Oki  riai,  ttnt  to  thx  **he  roBroai,"  A  thom-bnsh 
«rith  a  band  grasping  it ;  motto,  "  Sustain  aa  jibstiih."  A  circular  chain  bearing  on  each  link  the  name 
of  a  stale,  an  emblmn  of  onion  ;  motto,  "  We  lai  o.is."     I  have  ii 


fxMnposilioa  raaembling  German  silver  of  the  present  day  (of  which  the  fidlowing  is  a  Ike-aimile  the  proper 
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On  the  25th  of  July  the  Continental  Congress  oTdered  the  inniog  of  one  milUni 
of  dollars  more,'  uid  Irom  time  to  time  new  emissions  were  anthorized,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1760,  the  enormous  snm  of  two  hund- 
red millions  of  doUara  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had  been  redeemed.  While  the 
amount  of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good  ;  but  when  new  eminioiw 
took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the  people  became  tot- 
picious  of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value  began  to  depreciate.  Thit 
eSect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  emissioiL  had 'elapsed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  Continental  bills  were  then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amoirat 
of  local  issues  by  the  several  states.  It  was  now  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevita- 
ble, and  Congress  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  miUiona,  at  aa 
interest  of  four  per  cent.  A  lottery  was  also  authorized,  designed  to  raise  a  like  snm  <n 
loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loon  office  certificates.  These  offices  were  opened  in  all 
the  states  ;  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  but  the  loans  came  in 
very  slowly.  The  treasury  ran  low,  the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn  by  the  comnussana' 
drafts,  the  issue  of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced,  and  ten  additional  milliona  were  speed- 
ily authorized.  During  the  year  1778  sixty  millions  and  a  half  were  added  to  the  issoei 
already  made.  The  commissioners  in  France  (see  page  B6)  had  been  instructed  to  horm 
money  there,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  at  diflerent  times  to  sink  those  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  bat 
none  could  be  put  into  efficient  practical  operation.  The  several  states  issued  paper  moaej 
independently  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  the  lioyalists,  aided  by  Sir  Heniy  CliDtca, 
in  the  autumn  of  1 778  sent  out  large  quantities  of  counterfeits  of  the  Continental  emisBOW 
of  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  11th,  1776,  and  scattered  them  as  widely  among  the  people 
as  their  means  would  allow.  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  an  extraordinary  effort  to  sustain  the  declining  credit  of  the  hills,  by  making  some 
provision  for  their  actual  redemption.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1779,  it  waa  ••  Resulted. 
That  the  United  States  be  called  on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fiAeen  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  year  1 779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  yean  from  and 
af^er  the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions  and  loans  of  the  United  Stales  la 
the  31st  of  December.  1778,  inclusive."  It  was  provided  that  any  bills  emitted  by  otiet 
of  Congress  prior  to  1 780,  and  no  others,  should  be  received  in  payment  of  those  quotas.  A 
period  of  five  months  was  given  for  taking  out  of  circulation  the  emissions  which  had  been 
counterfeited,  during  which  time  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  in  pay- 

ibe),  beuing  the  saniH  davioe 
gliog  with  an  eagle — the  feeble  col* 
onies  wairing  with  strong  Great 
Britain;  motto,  "Thi  ■■sTtlT  U 
DscKKTAtn."  This  bill  is  dated 
oighlaen  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declarattoa  of  Independi 
A  majestio   onk-tjee ;  motto. 


_. A  band   planting   . 

yonngtree;  motlo,  "FoarosTRS 
ITT."  A  boar  SDCounlering  i 
spear  ;  motto,  "  De^th,  ok  li.  _ 
WITS  mciMCT."  A  harp,  de- 
noting hannoDyj  motto,  "  Laroe 

SMALL  ONES."  A  Sgnrc  of  Jus- 
tice; motto,  "The  will  or  Justice." 

'  As  the  signing  of  so  manj  bills  would  require  more  lime  than  the  members  could  spare  Erom  pablic 
duties,  CoDgresi  appointad  twenty-eight  gentlemen  to  perfonn  the  dutj,  allowiiig  each  one  dollar  and  thini- 
ibree  cents  for  everj  thonsand  bills  signed  and  numbered  bj  him.  It  was  neoessary  for  each  bill  lo  hair 
the  ugnatnre  of  two  of  them. 
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DopvecbtiaaoftbeP^Nir  MoMj.  Confoiioii  In  Trade.  Foraign  and  Domettie  DeM.  Specie  Valna  of  the  Bmn 

ment  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  also  into  the  Continental  loan  offices,  either  on  loan  or  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  bills  of  a  new  tenor,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
in  specie  within  six  years.     The  old  bills  thus  called  in  were  to  be  destroyed/ 

This  efibrt,  like  its  predecessors,  was  unsuccessful.  Prices  rose  as  the  money  sank  in 
Talue,  and  every  branch  of  trade  was  deranged.  In  several  states  laws  limiting  prices  were 
still  in  force,  and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  threw  all  contracts  into  confusion.  The 
amount  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1779,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
Congr^  resolved  that  the  issues  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  in  the  whole. 
The  loans  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  1 778,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  in  bills  on 
France,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  loans  contracted  since  were  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions.  The  debt  abroad  was  estimated  at  four  millions.  Only  three  millions  out  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  paper  dollars  already  called  for  from  the  states  had  been  paid  into  the 
pabUc  treasury. 

Congress  was  powerless  to  stay  the  downward  tendency  of  the  paper  currency.  It  con- 
tinued to  depreciate  and  prices  to  rise.  Early  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only 
one  in  specie.*  The  commissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
army,  ibr  the  people  refused  to  exchange  their  articles  for  the  almost  worthless  paper. 
Direct  taxes  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and,  as  supplies  could 
not  be  obtained,  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  army  and  abandonment  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
inevitable. 

Congress  was  obliged  to  open  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  required  each 
■tnte  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  com,  forage,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places  as  the  commander-in-chief  should  determine.  The  states 
were  to  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  specie.     This  scheme  was  utterly 

'  Jonmals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

'  The  following  bill  of  items  is  preserved,  and  illastiates  the  valae  of  the  Continental  bills  in  1781 : 

CArTAUi  A.  M^Lams,* 

'  Bo't  of  W.  NiCHOLLS, 

Jbnwery  ScA,  1781. 

1  pairbooU $600 

6}  yds.  calico,  at  85  ds.  752 

6  yds.  chinta,  at  150  ds 900 

4^  yds.  moreen,  at  100  ds. 450 

4  hdkfs  St  lOOds 400 

8  yds.  quality  binding,  4  ds 32 

I  skein  of  silk ^ 10 

>3,144 

If  paid  m  specie £\B  lOt. 

Received  payment  in  full. 

For  Wm.  NiCBOLU. 

JoiVA.  JoHBS. 

The  foUowing  scale  of  depreciation  is  also  preserved : 

VtUme  of  $100  m  SpecU  tn  CotUinetUal  Jfoncy. 

1777.  177&  1779.  1780l  1781. 

January $105 $325  $742  $2934  $7400 

February 107 350  868  3322 7500 

March 109 370 1000  3736  0000 

April 112 400  1104 4000  

May Il4  400  1215  4600  

Jmie 120  400  1342  6400 

Joly 125  425  1477  8900 

August 150  450 1630  7000 

September....  175  475  1800  7100  

October 275  500  2030  7200  

November  ....  300  545  2308  7300  

December  ....  310  634  2593  7400  Nothtng. 


Ctpulo  U'Luie  wu  the  father  of  Hm  late  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiiry. 
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impracticable,  from  the  want  of  authonty  to  enforce  the  demands,  and  the  distance  of  WTeral 
states  from  the  army,  and  Congress  speedily  abandoned  it.  The  several  states  were  then 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
▼altte,  for  the  dischaige  of  debts  which  had  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  Such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  many  dishonest  debtors  took  advantage  of  them.  Although  the  hilb 
were  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one,  they  were  made  a  lawful  tender,  and  debts  were 
discharged  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjust  acts  conunitted  by 
Congress  during  the  war.  The  honest  and  simple  were  defrauded,  and  the  rogues  were  im- 
mense  gainers.'  The  people  jnstly  raised  a  great  clamor,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  greatly 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  they  deemed  the  canker-worm  in  the  seed  of  rebellion.* 
Among  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  from  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  a 
spirit  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  excited  unfounded  jealousies  and  suspicions.     The 

*  Washington  opposed  the  measnre  from  the  beginning  as  iniqaitoos,  unjnst,  and  fraught  with  the  diiwt 
evils.  He  was  a  oonsiderable  loser  by  it.  While  at  Morristovm,  a  respectable  man  in  the  neighborhood 
was  very  assidnous  in  his  attentions  to  the  chief,  and  they  were  generally  reciprocated.  This  man  paid  hk 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  under  the  law,  and  the  fact  became  known  to  Washington.  Some  time 
afterward  the  man  called  at  head-quarters,  but  the  general  hardly  noticed  him.  This  coldnesa  was  obwrted 
by  the  officers,  and  La  Fayette  remarked,  *^  General,  this  man  seems  much  devoted  to  you,  and  yet  yon  have 
soarcely  noticed  him."  Washington  replied,  smiling,  "  I  know  I  have  not  been  cordial ;  I  tried  hard  to  be 
civil,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money  stopped  my  month.'' 

'  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  from  1777  until  1782,  and,  after 
the  peace,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Galloway,  the  great  PennsylvBDia 
Loyalist,  then  in  London,  thus  writes,  under  date  of  December  12th,  1778,  in  reference  to  the  immeme  is- 
sues and  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit :  "  The  fee  simple  of  the  thirteen  Umttd 
Statu  is  not  equal  to  this  sum,  whic^  is  still  increasing.     I  therefore  think  it  utterly     M^^  •f^^  jtA' 
impossible  to  support  the  credit  of  this  money ;  and  were  there  nothing  else,  thit  wndd     ^^i   ^^  C9 
be  tufficient  to  dettroy  the  rebellion,  if  Britain  would  hold  the  places  she  now  possesses,      Aj_  >^     f 
and  keep  a  moderate  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast.     The  mode  of  securing  French      f§    ^\f  S^ 
debts,  by  which  the  colonies  became  mortgaged  for  the  fripperies  of  every  French  ped-  . 

dler,  is  another  embarrassing  article  on  this  head,  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  America.' '     S^m  7^^  ^V 
Daniel  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  king's  council  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  refugee  in  New  York,       .'      ^  "     ^ 
writing  to  Galloway,  under  date  of  February  14th,  1779,  says,  "  The  current  deprecia-     5f»  T£^  ^^ 
tion  of  their  money  now  at  Philadelphia  is  fifteen  for  one ;  and  tho'  there  are  dube  and     *v*.  *7  ^^ 
private  associations  endeavoring  to  support  its  credit,  nothing  will  do,  nor  can  any      jy     -,^    ^^Z 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  now  save  'em  on  this  point  but  a  foreign  loan,  and  which,  though       /       ^f  J^^ 
they  affect  otherwise,  I  think  they  can  not  negotiate  any  where  in  Europe,  unless  all  the     jg     00^     a^ 
moneyed  nations  are  turned  fools ;  and  if  they  can  not  command  a  loan,  and  are  pre-      ^^   ^^   mm^ 
vented  from  all  remittances  and  trade  southward,  they  must  sink,  never  again,  I  hope, 

to  rise In  short,  they  never  were  so  wretched  and  near  destruction  as  at  this 

moment,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  takes  place  in  their  favor  soon,  I  firmly 

expect  the  next  summer  must  end  their  independence  and  greatness For  God's 

sake,  then,  encourage  every  degree  of  spirit  and  exertion  all  you  can,  and  quickly  \  a 

good  push,  and  they  go  to  the  wall  infallibly."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  sent 

to  England  by  the  Loyalists  from  1778  until  1781.     The  financial  embarrassments  of 

Congress  gave  Loyalists  and  friends  of  government  strong  hopes  that  it  would  acoom*     Cxr 

plish  what  British  arms  had  failed  to  do.     It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many  of  the 

letters  which  passed  between  the  Loyalists  here  and  their  friends  abroad  were  written  in  cipher,  so  tbaL 

should  they  (all  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  they  might  not  be  read,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  writers 

Clinton  has  sent         a  secret  expedition  op 

THE  Hudson  to  intebcept  Washington. 

FAC-Bunz.B  OP  CiPRBB  Wbxtind. 

their  cause.  I  ^re  give,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  an  alphabetical  key,  and  a  fac-simife  or 
lines  of  the  cipher  vmting,  copied  from  one  of  the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Tory,  together  with  tks  m 
pretation.  « 
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Chatfe  agaliiat  Oeneral  GtMiie.    '    Excitement  througlsoat  the  Country.        Riot  in  Philadelphia.       ConTention  at  Hartford 

rmpid  rue  in  prices  was  unjtuitly  attributed  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  and 
eren  Greneral  Greene,  who  acted  as  quarter*niaster  general,  was  accused  of  enriching  him> 
self  at  the  public  expense,  because  he  received  for  his  salary  a  per  centage  on  all  moneys  dis- 
bursed, and  the  depreciation  made  the  nominal  amount  vast.  Individual  speculators  and 
monopolizers  were  the  extortioners  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  of  them  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reed,  **  I  would  to  Grod  that  some  of  the  more  atrocious  in 
each  state  were  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for 
Haman."  It  was  remarked,  **  that  while  the  honest  and  patriotic  were  impoverished,  rogues 
and  Tories  were  fast  growing  rich." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  exist- 
ing financial  embarrassments.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  subject.  In 
Philadelphia,  party  feelings,  growing  out  of  the  currency  question,  became  so  strong  and  de- 
cided that  a  riot  took  place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress.  A  committee  had  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  flour,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  general 
use.  Robert  Morris  and  other  leading  merchants  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulation.  Wil- 
son, Clymer,  and  Mifflin,  with  their  friends,  were  threatened  with  banishment  to  New  York, 
as  abettors  and  defenders  of  the  Tories.  They  armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to  October  i 
Wilson's  house.  A  mob,  with  fire-arms  and  two  cannons,  approached.  Some  ^^^* 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  was  killed.  A  man  and  a  boy  of  the 
mob  were  also  killed.  The  mob  were  about  to  force  the  door,  when  Reed,  the  president  of 
Congress,  appeared  with  some  cavalry,  and  partially  restored  order,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  patrol  the  streets.  It  was  several  days  before  quiet  was  restored. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  excitement  a  convention  of  the  five  Eastern  States  October  20l 
was  held  at  Hartford,  and  Congpress,  unable  longer  to  disguise  the  fact  that  its  ^'^' 
bills  of  credit  were  permanently  depreciating,  approved  of,  and  recommended,  a  plan  elab- 
orated by  that  convention,  to  regulate  prices  on  the  basis  of  twenty  paper  dollars  for  one  of 
specie.  This  measure  partially  quieted  the  public  mind.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
two  hundred  millions  were  emitted,  and  the  press  was  stopped.*  At  that  time  the  depre- 
ciation stood  thirty  for  one,  and  was  constantly  increasing.  The  diversion  of  labor  from  agri- 
cultural and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the  destruction  of  grain  by  the  belligerent  forces  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  briefly  considered,  threatened  famine  and  general  bankruptcy ;  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  when  Washington  had  his  quarters  at  Morristown, 
the  hope  of  the  patriot  was  suflfering  an  almost  total  eclipse ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  Revolution.  The  financial  operations  which  subsequently  occurred  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, such  as  long  drafts  on  the  United  States  commissioners  abroad,  and  foreign  loans. 

We  have  made  a  wide  but  necessary  digression  in  turning  aside  to  view  the  financial  af- 
fisirs  of  the  patriots  at  the  period  under  consideration.  Let  us  resume  our  journey  and  his- 
toric annotations. 

I  lefl  Morristown  for  Springfield  in  the  early  morning  train.  The  air  was  September  13, 
oool  and  bracing,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  i^^- 

at  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills,  to  the  pretty  village  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  plain  near 
the  banks  of  the  Rah  way  River.  *  The  trees  upon  the  surrounding  hills  were  beginning  to 
aasame  the  variegated  livery  of  autumn,  not  from  the  efllects  of  frosts,  but  of  a  long  drought ; 
yet  on  the  plain  every  thing  was  as  green  as  in  June,  except  the  ripening  maize.  I  sought 
for  the  **  oldest  inhabitant,'*  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Gilbert  Edwards, 
who  was  a  half-grown  boy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfield,  and  sold  apples  to  the 
American  soldiers  when  they  came  down  from  the  Short  Hills  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  under  Knyphausen,  the  Grerman  general.*     He  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place 

'  Pitkin,  Marshall,  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Sparks,  Hildreth. 

*  Geneiml,  the  Baron  Knyphansan,  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  then  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  His  father 
wmM  a  oolonel  in  the  German  regiment  of  Dittforth,  in  the  service  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlboroagh.  The  gen- 
fnd  was  hred  a  soldier,  and  served  under  Frederic  the  First  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.     The 
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wbeie  the  prindpol  eDgagement  occurred,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  present  turnpike  Imd- 
ing  from  Spriugfield  to  £liz&b«Ihtown,  xnd  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  Rabwiy.  Notbing 
a  upoB  the  >pot  to  indicate  military  operations,  for  no  works  were  throvm  Dp  on 
The  b&ttle  wu  the  result  of  an  unexpected  invasion.  The  knoll  on  which 
the  Americans  were  posted,  then  covered  with  apple-treei,  ii 
now  bare,  only  a  few  stumps  remaining ;  but  on  the  euten 
slope  a  few  of  the  trees  are  left,  venerable  in  form  and  fMlutE, 
and  venerated  for  their  associations.  One  of  them  it  piclund 
in  the  engraving.  It  bears  several  scars  of  wounds  infiicted 
by  the  cannon-balls  of  the  approaching  enemy.  They  are  "hoe- 
orable  scars,"  and  I  bespeak  for  the  veteran  a  perpetual  peuaxa 
of  respect. 

On  the  Gth  of  June,  1760,  General  Knypbauten,  iben  in  tem- 
porary command  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  during  the 
absenceof  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  the  south,  dispatch- 
ed Brigadier-gen er&l  Mathews  from  Staten  Island  with 
about  five  thousand  troops,  who  landed  at  Elizabeth- 
town  Point.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Morriatown  was  much  dissatisfied,  and 
ripe  for  mutiny  and  treason,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  were  ready  to  jotu  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as 
ample  protection  should  be  guarantied  them.  Influ- 
enced by  these  opinions,  Knyphausen  ordered  Mathews 
to  march  toward  Morristown,  but  the  annoyances  which 
he  met  with  on  the  way  soon  undeceived  him.  He 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  advanced 
on  Springfield,  but,  being  informed  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  Ibrce  to  oppose  him,  he  wheeled  and  return- 
ed to  Elizabetbtown.  Maoy  of  his  soldiers  were  cut 
07  during  the  recession,  by  small  parties  of  Jcrseymen 
concealed  behind  fences,  rocks,  and  bushes.  On  reach- 
ing Elizabelhtown  Point,  he  intrenched  his  forces  with- 
in the  old  works  thrown  up  there  by  the  Americans, 
where  they  remained  about  a  fortnight. 

In  the  mean  while,  General  Clinton  arrived  from  the 
south,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  arranged  by  Knyphausen,  to  capture  the  ttont 
at  Morristown,  and,  if  possible,  draw  Washington  out  from  his  etrong  position  among  tbe 
Short  Hills,  into  a  general  engagement.     He  also  took  pains  to  mislead  Washington,  by  em- 

twelve  thousand  Gemuui  troops  hired  by  the  Eoglbh  govGrnment,  for  service  in  America,  were  plactd  ns- 
der  his  conmuind,  and  tbo  Hesaiajis  were  led  by  the  Baron  de  Reidesel.  He  arrived  with  his  troopi,  lufa 
dOavoy  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  In  Juno,  1776,  and  was  eng^ed  in,  the  battle  oT  Long  htand  In  August  fol- 
lowing. He  vaa  also  in  the  batlle  of  Brnndywine,  and  conunanded  an  expedition  to  Spriot-fieU,  Tier  Jer- 
sey. For  some  months  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Uonry  Clinton  at  the  south,  Knyphaoseo  was  in  cominial 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Ub  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  tine  figure,  and  was  remub- 
bly  amiable  and  simplo-mlnded.  La  Fayetle  used  to  tell  an  auocdote  concerning  him,  oi  the  aathiaiiT  li 
British  oOicers.  The  passage  to  Ameriea  was  very  long,  and  one  night,  while  playing  whist  in  the  cilu. 
Knyphausen  suddenly  lumed  to  the  captain  and  aatd,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity,  "  Captain,  sin'l  vt  hab 
sailed  past  America  ?"     He  died  od  the  frontiers  of  Germany  [owaid  ibe  close  of  the  laai  centniy. 

'  EirLANiTian  or  tki  Map. — The  stream  with  branches,  and  running  in  a  soothcHy  direction,  b  Um 
Rahway  River ;  a  is  tho  house  (still  standing)  of  Mrs.  Malhows,  near  which  the  enemy  farmed  br  busk . 
b,  the  site  of  Byram'i  Tattrn,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hilla  -,  c,  the  Springfield  and  Eliiabetbunn 
lurnfHke  i  d,  the  Vauihall  Road  ;  t,  the  first  posilioD  of  the  brigadea  of  Stark  and  Maxwell,  naar  the  null. 
and  uonh  of  the  rail-road  ;  f,  Shriove'a  regiment  at  the  second  bridge ;  g,  the  mill ;  A,  p»t  U  the  Anm- 
vans,  on  the  hills  in  tbe  rear  of  Bgrant't  Tbrtns.     The  other  localities  are  printed  on  tlie  m«fi. 
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barking  troops  in  transports  on  the  Hudson,  as  if  an  expedition  was  intended  against  West 
Point.  Washington  was  deceived  by  this  movement,  and,  with  a  considerable  ibrce,  march- 
ed toward  the  Highlands,  leaving  Major-general  Greene  in  command  at  Springfield.  Clin- 
ton, perceiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Elizabethtown,  with  Knyphau- 
aen and  additional  troops,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  23d  the  whole  army,  consisting  j„„0 
of  about  five  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to  ^^^ 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield.  They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
on  the  main  road  (the  present  turnpike)  leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  on  the  Vauxhall 
Road,  leading  to  the  principal  pass  among  the  Short  Hills,  a  scries  of  high  ridges  at  the 
head  of  the  Springfield  plains.  The  Americans  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Greene.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  was  opposed  by  Major 
Henry  Lee  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  and  the  left  was  con* 
(ranted  by  Colonel  Dayton,  of  the  New  Jersey  line.*  The  remainder  of  the  American  troops 
had  been  posted  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  difierent  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  difiiculty  that  they  were  collected  in  force  at  Springfield  to  oppose 
the  enemy  concentrating  there.  The  latter,  afler  maneuvering  to  gain  the  flanks  of  the 
Americans,  formed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rah  way,  near  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  which  is  still  standing.  Colonel  Angell,  with  his  regi- 
J  ment,  was  posted  in  the  orchard  upon  the  knoll  west  of  the  stream,  with  a  single 
field  piece  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Little,  to  defend  the  bridge ;  and  Colonel 
Shrieve's  regiment  was  drawn  up  at  the  second  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  if  such  a  movement  should  become  necessary. 
Lee's  dragoons,  and  the  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  were  stationed  at  the 
^V'V  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the  militia  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks,  principally  under 
^         the  command  of  Greneral  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  upon  Lee's  force  at  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  At  that  instant  the  British 
troops  near  the  first  Springfield  Bridge  moved  to  attack  Colonel  An* 
gell  in  the  orchard.  Captain  Little  playod  his  artillery  so  briskly 
and  well,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  east  of  the  bridge  for  some  time  ; 
but  bringing  their  artillery  to  bear,  they  pressed  forward,  forded  the 
stream  (which  is  there  only  about  two  rods  wide),  and  drove  the 
Americans  from  their  position  and  across  the  second  bridge.  The 
artillery  of  the  British,  being  leveled  too  high,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion, except  among  the  branches  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the  Amer- 
icans retreated  with  very  little  loss.  The  enemy  were  warmly  re- 
ceived at  the  second  bridge  by  Shrieve's  regiment,  but  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  obliged  the  gallant  little  band  of  Americans  to  fall 
back  and  join  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark  upon  tbe  hill. 
The  situation  of  the  patriot  army  was  now  critical.  The  enemy 
iiM.iUTiisw^tUouts.a       was  pushing  vigorously  forward  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  leading  in 


*  *•• 


*  Elias  DayUm  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1735.  He  joined  tbe  army  during  the  French 
and  Indiao  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corps  called  **  Jersey  Bines,"  raised  in  1759  by  Edward  Hart, 
tbe  father  of  John,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  that  corps  he  fouf^ht  under 
Wolfe  at  Qoebec.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
ototiop;  in  February,  1778,  Congress  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  Now  Jersey  regiment;  and  in  1782  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  several  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revnlu* 
uooj  and  had  three  horses  shot  under  him— K)ne  at  Germantown,  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Crosswick 
Bridge.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and,  during  the  life  of  Washington, 
eojoyed  tbe  warm  personal  friendship  of  that  distinguished  man.     He  died  at  Elizabethtown  in  1807. 

*  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rahway,  at  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  This  is  now  the 
rear  of  the  house,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  road  was  upon  this  side  of  it,  which  formed  the  front. 
The  deviation  of  the  road  is  indicated  in  the  map  by  a  dotted  line  Remains  of  the  abutments  of  the  oh' 
bridge,  where  the  British  croned,  may  still  be  seen. 
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their  rear,  and  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  guard  the  several  passes  through  the  moimt> 
ains,  and  have  a  respectable  force  engaged  in  battle.  Greene  accordingly  ordered  the  mtia 
body  of  the  army,  except  the  two  brigades  already  mentioned,  to  take  post  on  the  hilU  in  the 
rear  of  Byram's  Tavern,  and  detached  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Webb  and  Jackson,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Vauxhall  Road.  The  movs- 
ment  was  successful,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured. 

The  Americans  were  now  advantageously  posted,  and  General  Greene  was  anxious  for  an 
engagement ;  but  Knyphausen  saw  his  own  disadvantage,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, began  a  retreat  toward  Elizabethtown.  Greene  ordered  out  detachments  to  extinguith 
the  flames  of  such  houses  as  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  their  ef- 
forts were  of  little  avail.  The  church,  and  every  house  and  barn  in  the  village  bnt  three, 
were  burned.  One  of  the  latter  now  stands  close  by  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  ig  a 
▼ery  well  built  house,  and  exhibits  an  orifice  in  the  northwestern  gable,  made  by  the  passa^ 
of  a  cannon-ball.  The  parsonage  was  saved,  and  in  it  the  congregation  worshiped  until  a 
more  convenient  place  was  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  village  was  firedy  the  enemy  began  their  retreat.  Captain  Daw,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  large  parties  of  militia,  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  rear, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them  all  the  way  to  Elizabethtown.  The  retreat  was  lo 
precipitate  that  Stark's  brigade,  which  was  put  in  motion,  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
midnight  the  enemy  began  crossing  over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  evacuated  Elizabethtown  and  removed  their 
bridge.'  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  fully  given  on  either  side.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Barber,  in  his  return  to  General  Greene,  reported  thirteen  Americans  killed  and 
fifly-eight  wounded  and  missing.  In  this  report  was  not  included  the  return  of  Davis's  de- 
tachment and  of  the  militia  that  pursued  the  enemy  to  Elizabethtown.  The  militia  had 
twelve  wounded  and  none  killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  The  newspapeiB  of 
the  day  put  down  their  loss  in  the  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms  and  vicinity,  two  wedi 
previous,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Colonel  Barber,  who  act- 
ed as  deputy  adjutant  general  on  the  occasion,  was  particularly  recommended  for  his  activ- 
ity, by  General  Greene,  in  hi^  report  of  the  engagement.*  General  Washington,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  Springfield,  sent  a  reinforcement,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  town.  Greene,  in  his  report,  says,  *<  I  lament  that  our  force  was  too  small 
to  save  the  town  from  ruin.  I  wish  every  American  could  have  been  a  spectator ;  they 
would  have  felt  for  the  suflerers,  and  joined  to  revenge  the  injury." 

After  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Meeker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfleld,  seventy-four  years  old,  kindly  lei^  his  plow,  and  in  a  light  wagon  took 
me  thither,  by  the  way  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  now  called  Union,  lying  foot 
miles  northwest  of  Elizabethtown.  Almost  every  building  in  that  village  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  invaders  while  on  their  way  to  Springfleld,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1780.  An  event 
occurred  there  at  that  time,  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Eliz- 
abethtown, and  an  ardent  Whig,  had  removed  to  Connecticut  Farms  as  a  place  of  greater 
security,  and  occupied  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ogden,  of 
Newark,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.     When  she  heard  of  the 

^  Report  of  General  Greene  to  the>  commander-in-chief. 

'  Francis  Barber  was  born  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  edaoated  at  the  College  of  New  Jen«y.  Hf 
was  installed  rector  of  an  academic  institution  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Charch  at  EUabecfc- 
town,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  joined  the  patn* 
army,  and  in  1776  was  commissioned  by  Congress  a  major  of  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  inspector  gctienl 
under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  constant  service  during  the  whole  war,  was  in  the  principal  battles,  ml 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  was  with  the  Continental  army  at  Newtor;^ 
in  1783 ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  Washington  announoed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  armv 
be  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  while  riding  by  the  edge  of  a  wood. — Rev.  ffieholai  Mmrruf, 
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approach  of  the  enemy »  aad  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  she  reoolved  to  remain,  trusting 
in  Providence  for  protection.  When  they  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her  infant 
in  her  arms,  into  a  private  apartment,  and  engaged  in  religious  devotions.  A  maid,  who  had 
charge  of  the  other  childron,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  private  apartment,  saw  a  **  red* 
coat  soldier"  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  was  approach** 
ing  the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  a  bed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  at  that 
moment  the  soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  her  through  the  window.  It  was  loaded  with 
two  balb,  both  of  which  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children.^  It  waa  with  much  difliculty  that  her  body  was  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration that  ensued.  It  was  dragged  into  the  street,  and  lay  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
the  hot  sun,  when  some  of  her  friends  procured  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Wade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Her  husband  was  at  the  Short  Hills  that  night, 
nifl^ring  dreadfully  from  anxiety  respecting  his  family.  The  next  day  he  procured  a  flag 
and  went  to  Connecticut  Farms,  when  he  found  the  village  in  ruins  and  his  wife  no  more. 
That  cold*blooded  murder,  as  well  a«  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  peaceful  village,  changed 
many  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  settled  hatred  of  the  well-aflected  and  the 
pAtriota  againat  the  British  government,  whose  military  oflicers  winked  at  such  atrocities. 

On  our  way,  Mr.  Meeker  related  some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  family.  His  grand- 
father was  a  stanch  republican,  and  had  eight  sons  and  four  sons-in-law  in  the  Continental 
army,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength  and  moral  courage.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  old  gentleman  who  went  over  the  Springfield  battle-ground  with  me,  was 
one  of  the  sons-in-law.  One  of  his  sons  (Mr.  Meeker's  father)  lived  up  among  the  Short 
Hills,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer.  A  conversation  which  he  had  one  day  with  General 
Dayton,  at  Elizabethtown,  well  illustrates  the  political  character  of  many  of  the  yeomanry 
of  that  period.  While  a  portion  of  the  standing  army,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  was  at  Elizabethtown,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  General  Dayton  to  pay  his  direct  tax, 
in  hard  cash,  for  the  support  of  the  army.  **  Of  what  use  is  your  standing  army  ?"  asked 
Meeker.  "  To  support  Congress,'*  replied  Dayton.  **  Ay,  to  support  Congress  indeed," 
said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  <*  To  support  Congress  in  taking  away  our  liberties,  and  in  al- 
tering the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  men  in  public  offices  for  life.  I  fought  for  freedom 
through  the  war  for  nothing  (his  Continental  money  was  worthless),  and  now  I  want  to  pay 
fi»r  my  land  and  be  indepeneUfU  indeed,  but  tax  upon  tax  keeps  me  poor.  I  could  at  any 
time  raise  one  hundred  men  among  my  neighbors  upon  the  Short  Hills,  say  privately  to  your 
standing  army,  *  Come  and  help  us'— and  they  would  come,  and  we'd  maroh  to  Philadel- 
phia and  take  your  Congressmen  from  their  seats.  We  will  not  have  a  standing  army. 
Disband  it."  '*  Our  standing  army,"  said  Dayton,  **  will  intimidate  the  British."  "  Look 
ahere.  General  Dayton,"  said  Meeker,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion,  "  you  are  well 
acquainted  in  London.  Write  to  your  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  that  Timothy 
Meeker  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  seven  sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  stronger  man  than 
he.  Tell  them  we  are  seven  times  stronger  than  before,  and  that  will  intimidate  them  more 
than  all  your  standing  armies,  that  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  people."  Such  was  the  logic 
of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1798,  and  our  government  soon  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  reached  Elizabethtown  at  about  noon,  and  having  ample  time  before  the  departure 

^  Suck  is  the  ourreot  hictory,  and  the  diabolical  act  was  fixed  apon  '^  a  British  soldier.^'  Some  believed 
thml  the  oocurrenoe  was  a  mere  accident,  resulting  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  combatants,  bat  there  is  am- 
ple eridenoe  that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder.  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  **  there 
b  evidenoe  of  a  very  direct  character,  which  affixes  the  guilt  of  murder  of  the  poor  lady  to  a  particukr  in- 
dividaal."  "  A  very  respectable  citizen,"  he  adds,  **  lately  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of 
that  day,  savs  that  a  man  named  McDonald,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Caldwell,  or  of  his  family,  was  the  person  who  committed  the  atrocious  deed.  This  man,  from  some 
onknown  cause,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  his  employer,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  he  satiated 
lus  revenge.  The  witness  to  whom  reference  is  now  made,  further  declared  that  he  saw  McDonald  after 
the  moider,  and  heard  him  avow  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  *'  now  he  was  satisfied,'  upon  which  he 
joined  and  went  off  with  the  enemy." 
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of  the  evening  train  for  Hiddlebroolc,  my  next  tanying-plnce,  I  visited  the  Mrenl  R«toln- 
tionary  locilitiM  in  the  ricinity.  The  buti&l-ground  of  the  Firtt  PreBbyteriui  ChDnb,  on 
Broad  Street,  was  the  chief  attraction  within  the  village,  for  therein  repose  the  renuini  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  church  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent one  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  tegether  with  the  scsdemj 
(which  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  lecture  room)  and  the  court-honse.  A  noto- 
rious Tory  named  Cornelius  Hetfield  fired  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  -vna  heard  ts 
lament  that  the  *>  black-coated  rebel,"  as  he  called  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor,  was  not  bonwl 
in  his  pulpit  Near  the  Broad  Street  front  of  the  boiyinf- 
ground  stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  tbe 
Rev.  James  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  by  citizens  of  Eliis- 
bethtown.  It  is  a  handsome  marble  obelisk,  which,  mth 
an  inscribed  pedestal,  rests  upon  a  granite  base.  On  tbe 
left  in  tbe  picture  are  seen  a  recumbent  slab,  and  aim  an 
upright  one.  The  former  is  of  brown  stone,  and  corm 
tbe  grave  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,'  tbe  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  located  at  Princeton  ;  tbe  latta 
is  of  white  marble,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
garet Van  Pelt,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr-  Caldwell.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  in 
the  rear  of  tbe  church,  are  sev- 
eral vaults  shaded  by  a  venera- 
ble oak,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  Elias  Botidioot, 
who  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1 782,  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  Of  him  I 
shall  hare  occasion  to  write  hereafWr.  A  Lttle  south  of  Bondinot's 
vault  is  that  of  General  Dayton,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  graves  of  General  Crane,  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
liition  ;  Colonel  Barber,  already  mentioned  ;  Moses  Ogden,  a  young 

American  officer,  who  was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  when  that  settlement  wai  bnmed; 
and  of  several  others  of  colonial  andRovolutiDnaryeminence,amongwhom  is  Governor  Belcher. 

'  Jonathan  Diclriiuon  was  bom  in  Kaiiield,  MasaachoMttB,  April  22d,  1 6S8.  He  graduated  ai  Tak  CiA. 
lege  in  1706,  and  two  jeara  aAerward  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Fresbfterian  Churcb  at  ElinbMb- 
town,  New  Jersey,  vbere  he  oonliaued  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  the  cotemporary  at  Whittield,  Bm- 
nard,  Edwards,  and  the  Tennanls.  He  was  chiefly  iiutnimcnlal  in  organizing  the  academy  at  Cliialwth- 
town,  which  was  chartered  aa  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  He  was  niade  its  flrM  prendpat,  M 
the  institation  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  bis  care,  as  he  died  on  the  Tlh  of  October,  1747,  afed 
Afty-nine.  Tbe  first  commencement  of  the  college  was  in  1746,  when  sii  young  men  graduated,  &\t  of 
whom  became  ministers  o(  the  Gospel. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  Caldwell  monument : 

East  Sidk.  ''This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rit.  Jakes  Caldwell.,  the  pieoi  tat 
fervent  Christian,  the  lealoDs  and  faithful  minister,  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  •  pminiaeiit  leaiier  anosf 
the  worthies  who  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in  tlw  chant 
and  in  the  state  so  long  as  Virtue  ia  esteemed  and  Patriotism  honored." 

West  Side.  "Hannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Junes  Caldwell,  and  daugbler  of  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  Newark, 
was  hilled  at  Connecticot  Farms  by  a  shot  from  a  British  soUier,  Juno  SSth,*  1780,  cruelly  sacrificed  bj 
the  enemies  of  her  basband  and  of  her  ooontry." 

NoaTH  Side-  " '  The  memory  of  the  jest  is  blessed.'  '  Be  of  good  courage— and  let  lu  faebate  om- 
selves  valiant  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  b  good  ta  hit 
s^ht.'     '  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.'  " 

Sours  Side.  "James  Caldwell.  Born  in  Charlotte  oounty,  in  Virginia,  April,  1734.  Grwhaled  M 
Princeton  College,  1759.  Ordained  pastor  ot  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eliaabethtowv,  1761 
After  serving  as  chaplain  in  tbe  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  acting  as  commisaary  to  tbe  troopa  ia  >'f« 
Jersey,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  sentinel  at  Elixabethtown  Point,  November  24th,  1781-" 


■  TliU  li  an  error,  m  hHI  be  percdi 
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DMthofMr.CaklwelL  Execution  of  hia  Murderer.  Mr.  Caldwell's  Fuqeral.  His  Orphan  Family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  occorred  a  little  more  than  a  year  suheeqnent  to  that 
of  his  wife,  was  regarded  as  a  foul  murder.  He  was  shot  upon  the  causeway  at  old  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  by  an  American  sentinel  named  Morgan,  who  was  hung  for  the  deed.  The 
circumstances  are  substantially  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  Americans 
had  possession  of  Elizabethtovm,  and  there  was  established  there  a  commissariat  of  prison- 
ers, under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Adams.  To  facilitate  the  business  for  which  the 
eonimissariat  was  established,  a  sloop  made  weekly  trips  between  the  Point  and  New  York, 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Passengers  with  a  flag,  and  also  parcels,  were 
frequently  carried  by  this  vessel,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  a  tavern  on  the  shore, 
having  one  or  more  sentinels  upon  the  causeway  that  extended  across  the  marsh  to  tbe  wharf 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  wharf,  having  on  board  a  Miss 
Berlah  Murray  (aflerward  Mrs.  Martin  Hoffman),  who  had  permission  to  visit  her  sister  (Mrs. 
Bamett),  at  Klizabethtown.  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  to  the  sloop  in  his  chaise  to  receive 
her,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  went  on  board  the  vessel,  when  a  small  bundle  belonging 
to  her  was  placed  in  his  charge,  with  which  he  started  for  his  vehicle.  James  Morgan,  a 
•entinel  on  duty  upon  the  causeway,  ordered  Mr.  Caldwell  to  deliver  his  bundle  to  him  for 
examination,  as  his  orders  were  not  to  let  any  thing  of  the  kind  pass  without  strict  scrutiny. 
Bir.  Caldwell  told  him  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge, 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  sentinel  reiterated  his  demand,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  turned 
from  him,  and,  it  is  said,  went  toward  the  vessel  to  leave  the  bundle,  rather  than  subject  it 
to  the  inspection  of  the  loldier.  The  latter,  probably  irritated  by  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
and,  it  may  be,  by  words,  leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Mr.  Caldwell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Opinions  were,  and  still  are,  various  as  to  the  motive  of  the  sentinel.  Some  justify  him  as 
acting  in  strict  obedience  to  his  orders ;  others  believe  him  to  have  been  bribed  to  murder 
the  active  patriot  when  the  first  opportunity  should  ofier ;  and  others,  again,  simply  con* 
demn  him  for  exceeding  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Morgan  was  arrested,  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  him,  and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  executed  at  Westfield  on  the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  taken  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
•*  O,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate ;"  and  immediately  afler  the  close  of  the 
■ervices  the  prisoner  was  hung.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  church,  in  Westfield,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Morgan's  Hill.  A  local  controversy 
has  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  turn  more  upon  the  inferences  of  the  several 
writers  than  upon  the  material  facts  here  given.  <«  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
gree ?"  Cotemporary  records  form  the  best  umpire  in  such  cases,  and  correct  history,  the 
patient  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  sufier  from  such  a  disagreement. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  pious  and  eloquent  minister,  and  such  an  active  patriot, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  there  was  *<  a  voice  of  mourning" 
wherever  his  eminent  virtues  were  known.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  shot. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Noel,  whence  it  was  buried  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  "  Many,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  **  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical  deed  until 
they  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his  instruc- 
tions, there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing  over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast  concoune 
assembled  to  convey  him  to  his  tomb.  Tbe  corpse  was  placed-  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel  (now  the  residence  of  Miss  Spalding),  where  all  could  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  Afler  all  had  taken  their  last  look,  and 
before  the  coflin  was  closed,  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan  children, 
and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to 
the  multitude  in  their  behalf"* 

I  rode  down  to  Elizabeth  town  Point,  a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution. 


^  Soin  on  Elisabethiownj  page  77.     The  funeral  lermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  M*Whorter,  of  Newark, 
from  Eoclesiastes,  riii.,  8. 
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Old  EUtatwlhpon.         Anctnt  T»>nl  uul  Wbwf.         FortUlnlkm  df  tiM  PoinL         »»■!  ExpedlOcm.  FrwUto  Snni' 

The  distance  w  about  two  mJlea,  and  m  nearly  adjacent  are  the  houses  aloof  Ihe  road,  thai 
it  may  be  said  the  village  extends  all  the  way  to  the  Point.  The  old  wharf  or  Unding  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  present  bustling  port,  and  only  a  soliUty 
dwelling,  the  traces  of  the  causeway,  and  the  apparition,  at  low  water,  of  some  of  the  logs 
of  the  ancient  wharf,  constitute  the  remains  of  the  Revolution  there,  except  slight  iodir-atiotu 
of  the  works  thrown  up  by  the  AmericSins  in  the  rear.  Making,  a  journey  in  a  direct  line 
through  some  shrub  oaks  and  a  field  of  tangled  buck- 
wheat, I  visited  and  Hketebed  the  old  tavern,  now  the 
property  ofMr.Ishnm,  of  New  York,  where  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  occurred.  There 
American  and  British  officers  were  alternately  quar- 
tered, from  1776  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  thai 
house  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  laid  while  a 
wagon  was  procured  to  convey  it  to  the  town.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  flat  shore,  overflowed  at  high  tide,  scrMB 
which  was  a  substantial  causeway  about  seventy-fiv« 
rods  in  length,  with  a  wharf  at  the  end.  Here  was 
the  landing-place  of  troops  passing  and  repassing  le 
and  from  Staten  tsland.  closely  contiguous  ;  and  from 
this  wharf  extended  the  bridge  of  boat*  over  which  the  British  retreated  after  the  battle  of 
Springfield.  There  Washington  «mlurked  in  the  barge  prepared  to  convey  him  to  New 
April  H,  ^'"'''i  ^  ^  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  old  tav- 
1789.  em  lie  breakfasted  that  morning. 
When  the  British  fleet  appeared  09"  Ssndy  Hook  with  the  troops  of  General  Howe,  in 
June,  1776,  great  alann  spread  through  New  Jersey  ;  for,  as  the  Americans  then  had  mil- 
itary occupation  of  New  York  city,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  land  on  the  Jerwy 
coast.  Governor  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  established  his  camp 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  caused  a  fortification  to  be  constructed  by  digging  ditches  and 
throwing  up  breast-works,  which  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  Point,  and  on  which  a 
few  cannons  were  mounted.  These  works  were  never  of  any  materia)  use,  and  hardly  a 
vestige  of  them  remains. 

From  the  Point  several  water  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  for  the  narrow  and  tortdcos 
channel,  and  low,  marshy  shore  protected  the  place  from  the  visits  of  large  veasela  of  war. 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  £lias  Dayton  and  William  Alexander. 
The  latter  is  better  known  in  our  history  as  Lord  Stirling,  and  was  Governor  Shirley's  mil- 
itary secretary  at  Albany  twenty  years  before.  Informed  that  a  British  transport  and  pn- 
vision  ship  was  on  the  coast,  the  Committee  of  Safely  at  Klizabethtown  ordered  four  armed 
boats  to  attempt  its  capture.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel  about  forty  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook.     The  men  in  the  boats  were  all  concealed  under  hatches,  except  two  in  each,  naaim- 

■  This  viev  is  kiofcing  esstward.     In  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  *itw- 

■rk  Bay,  and  the  land  beyond  is  the  high  ground  intervening  between  it  and  Jersey  City,     tn  me  at  ihe 

roofiu  of  Ihe  old  tavern  is  a  Franklin  stove,  which  has  probablj  been  a  tananl  there 

"~'  ince  it  came  from  the  foundery.     I  give  a  sketch  ot  it,  not  only  because  it  it  a 

if  Ihe  lime,  but  because  it  doubtless  shows  the  form  of  the  stove  as  invented  fay 

Dr.  Franklin  in  1T42,*  before  an  "  improvement"  was  made.     On  its  front,  in  raised 

letters,  are  thevordi  "Roasand  Bird's  Hibemia  Foundry,  1762."     Rosa  had  a  ImBd- 

ery  at  Eliiabethtown  in  1 774,  as  sppean  by  the  inscription  upon  the  dtnoev-bell  of  Sir 

William  Johnson,  now  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  Caoghiuvaga  Church  at  Fooda.     So 

note,  page  233, 
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Deilgu  •jdoM  Oo'ennr  UrlogMoa. 

ed,  who  managed  the  cwra.  The  enemy  mistook  them  for  fiahing  veuels,  and  allowed  them 
to  come  along  lide.  At  a  preconcerted  iignol,  the  hatches  ware  raised,  the  armed  Ameri- 
cans poured  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minulea  she  was  their  prize,  hardly  a 
show  of  resistance  having  been  made.  She  was  taken  in  triumph  to  Elizabethtown  Point; 
where  her  cargo  was  landed.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1775,  soon 
after  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill.  Some  privateering  expeditions  were  fitted  out  here  and  at 
Amboy  during  the  war  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  invasion  already  detailed,  there  were 
few  military  operations  there.  There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the  general  good  character  for 
Whiggery,  claimed  by  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  London 
trading,"  or  supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions  and  other  things,  carried  on  there.  The 
high  price  paid  by  the  British  on  Staten  Island  tempted  even  the  most  ardent  Whigs  to  put 
money  in  their  purses  by  the  traffic.  Many  took  their  pay  in  British  goods,  and  actually 
opened  stores  in  the  village  with  articles  thus  obtaiDed.  Governor  'Livingston,  alluding  to 
the  practice,  said,  "  The  village  now  consists  of  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers,  guilty-' 
looking  Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whigs." 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  on  my  return  to  the  village,  I  walked  out.  to  old  "  Liberty  Hall," 

the  former  residence  of  Govern- 
or Livingston,  now  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  John  Kean.  It  is  a 
fine  old  mansion,  imbowered  in 
shrubs  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees.  It  it  situated 
upon  the  lelt  of  the  Springfield 
Turnpike,  beyond  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  rail-way 
station  in  the  village.  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  was  an  active 
partisan,  and  during  the  whole 
war  was  continually  employed 
in  public  duties  or  in  wielding 
his  pen  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
a      .,  lican  cause.     For  this  reason 

he  was  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  enemy,  and  particularly  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  despised.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  abduct  him,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful.  It  was  also  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  offered  a  bounty  for  his  life,  if  he  could  not  be  taken  alive,  and  that  a 
prominent  Tory  of  New  Jersey  had  been  solicited  to  assassinate  him  for  a  price.  Of  this 
Goremor  Livingston  accused  Clinton,  in  a  letter.  The  latter  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but, 
in  a  very  discourteous  reply,  said,  "  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so  infamous  an  idea 
■a  OMasiination,  you,  sir,  at  least,  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for,  he  assured,  I  should  not 
blacken  myself  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  trifling  an  end."  Sir  Henry,  however, 
thought  the  "  end  not  too  trifling"  to  tit  out  on  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  "rebel  governor."  It  was  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1779,  that  a  party 
(rf*  British  troops,  sent  by  Clinton  from  New  York,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and. 


>  Some  time  alter  Iba  death  of  Governor  LivingsloD  Ibis  property  was  purcbased  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
wbo,  onder  the  ummpd  name  of  John  Belnii,  run  away  from  England  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  Hompuch, 
a  G«nnan  nmeral.  She  was  at  a  boardio);  achool  there,  and  Bolingbroko  had  a  wife  living.  He  mairied 
tbe  girl  hen.  She  died  in  England  in  1848.  The  grandmother  of  tlte  fovsenl  pToptietor,  Sasu,  the  dang- 
ler of  FMet  Van  Burgh  LivingMon,  bought  the  farm  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  it  bu  been  in  pmenioo  of 
ibe  family  pver  nines.  Her  first  hiubiind  was  John  Kean,  a  member  of  Contfrera  from  South  Carolina  from 
1789  I0IT8T,  andwuflmoashierof  Ihettral  United  States  Buik,  cbaitered  by  an  act  (^  CongreM  paasad 
Kebniarr  8lh,  1791.     Her  tooood  husband  vas  Count  Niemcewiox,  s  Potiab  nobleman. 
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Spirit  arOoTciiKir  LlringMoD*!  Danghlcn. 


Sketch  of  tba  LU*  of  LMifiM 

marchJQ^  directly  to  ••  Liberty  Hall,"  burst  open  the  doon,  and  thouted  Tociferotuly  lor  "  ibe 
damned  rebel  governor."  Fortunately,  the  governoi  had  left  home  aome  houn  before,  to 
pau  the  night  with  a  friend,  a  few  miles  distant.  -  After  becoming  convinced  that  he  <ni 
not  there,  they  demanded  his  papers.  Those  of  the  greatest  importance  (bis  recent  eoire- 
spondence  with  Washington,  and  with  Congress  and  the  state  officers)  were  in  the  box  of 
his  sulky,  in  his  parlor.  This  box  the  officer  in  command  was  about  to  seize,  when  Lif- 
ingslon's  daughter  Catharine,  a  girl  of  great  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  represented  to  him 
-  that  the  boi  contained  her  private  property,  and  appealed  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  aad 
a  soldier  to  protect  it  for  her.  A  guard  was  placed  over  it,  and  she  then  led  the  men  to  lbs 
library,  where  they  filled  tfaeir  foraging  bags  with  worthless  law  papers.  After  threateninf 
to  burn  the  house,  they  returned  to  Elizabeth  town,  burned  one  or  two  dwellings  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  departed  for  New  York.* 

Mr.  Sedgwick  relates  a  tradition  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Livingston. 


the  time  of  the  invasiDn, 
when  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  was  burn- 
ed. Governor  Livingston 
VOM  absent  from  home  on 
official  duty.  The  family 
had  spent  the  day  in  great 
alarm,  for  immediately  in 
liront  of  their  dwelling  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the 
conflagration  of  that  vil- 
lage were  distinctly  seen. 
Late  in  the  evening  several 
British  ofiicers  came  to  the 
house,  told  them  that  their 
troops  were  retreating,  and 
proposed  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  iamily  felt  se- 
cure from  tnacAuders  while 
■nob  protectoia  wore  pres- 
ent, and  retired  to  bed. 
About  midnight  they 
were  aroused.  The  of- 
ficers were  called  away, 
and  soon  afterward  some 
exclaiming,  "  God  '.  it's  Mrs.  Caldwell,  that  we  killed  to-day  !' 


A^^-^  ^^A^ 


drunken  soldiers  rusbed  in- 
to the  hall,  swearing  that 
they  would  bum  the  "  rebel 
house."  There  were  nooe 
but  women  in  the  bouM. 
The  maid  servant  fssteoed 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  sod 
the  ladiesof  the  family  lack- 
ed themselves  in  another 
room.  The  ruffians  dis- 
covered their  hiding-place, 
and,  fearing  to  exasperate 
tbeo)  by  refusing  to  rams 
out,  one  of  the  goveniot's 
daughters  boldly  opened  the 
door.  A  drunken  soldiei 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  >l 
the  same  moment  she  ina- 
ed  him  by  the  collar  with 
a  force  that  alarmed  him. 
At  that  instant  a  gleam  of 
light  illumined  the  ball 
and  fell  upon  the  while 
dress  of  the  Udy.  The 
soldier  staggered  back. 
They  soon  left  the  heme. 


'  Sedgwick's  Lift  of  W^iam  Livingilo^  p.  322. 

'  William  Livingston  wu  desconded  from  the  old  Scotch  ramily  of  ihat  name,  whose  ' 
in  this  country  wu  Robert,  the  "  Hrst  lord  of  ihe  manor"  upon  the  Hudson.  Ho  was  bom  in  Norembei. 
1723,  and  graduated  in  Yale  College  in  1T41.  He  was  welt  educated,  and  [Nxwased  many  aolid  u  vstl 
■s  brilliaat  attaiaments  in  law  and  literature.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  mad,  ixrof 
removed  from  New  York  lo  New  Jersey,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Ihe  fiist  Continental  Coogms  from  llal 
state.  In  1776,  ai^r  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  sent  Governor  Franklin,  ondcr  a  strong  guanL  toCca- 
necticut,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elecied  chief  msgisirate  of  the  state ;  and  such  were  his  acknowledged  laleau, 
and  republican  virtue,  and  the  love  of  the  people  for  bim,  that  he  was  annaally  elected  to  that  oAice  natl 
his  death.  In  1T87  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Coastitntion  ;  and,  sfiv 
being  actively  employed  in  public  life  for  almost  twenty  yean,  he  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  iiesr  Eliiabeih- 
town,  July  25th,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  silhouette  here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  Sed|rwick's 
Lift  of  Livingiton,  which  he  asys  was  probably  taken  from  life,  about  1TT3.  I  hare  engnved  for  this  wah 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Livingston  family,  prepared  by  the  lale  Henry  Alexander  Livinffsioa,  at  Poasb- 
keepsie,  which  includes  the  names  of  all  the  most  important  members  of  that  family  and  collateral  brau-hn, 
beginning  with  Ihe  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  seventh  Lord  Livingston.     It  is  a  curioos  docnmeDt,  •ihibiliaf 
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I  left  Elizabethtown  in  the  cars,  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Middlebro9k,  a 
pleasant  little  Tillage  on  the  Raritan,  toward  sunset,  passing  on  the  way  Scotch  Plains  and 
the  thriving  town  of  Piainfield.  The  road  passes  over  an  almost  level  country,  and,  though 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  thrift  appeared  on  every  side.  Middlebrook  and  fioundbrook  lie 
eloee  together,  and  are  included  in  one  village.  Here,  toward  the  last  of  May,  1777,  Wash« 
ington  encamped  his  army,  after  breaking  up  his  cantonments  at  Morristown.  His  troops 
rapidly  augmented ;  and  when,  in  June,  General  Howe  began  to  show  some  disposition  to 
open  the  summer  campaign,  the  American  army  mustered  about  fourteen  thousand  ef{ectivo 
men.  They  were  strongly  posted  upon  the  Heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
near  the  place  of  the  winter  encampment  in  1 7  7  8—9,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  Wash- 
ington suspected  Howe's  design  to  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
centrated the  Northern  forces  on  the  Hudson  ;  a  strong  division  under  Arnold  was  posted  on 
the  Delaware,  and  a  considerable  force  was  under  his  immediate  command  at  Middlehrook. 
General  Howe  had  encamped  at  New  Brunswick,  ten  miles  distant,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  out  from  his  strong  position,  ii^to  a  general  engagement  upon  the  plains.  But 
the  chief  would  not  hazard  a  hattle  while  his  forces  were  so  divided.  Howe  remained  two 
days  at  New  Brunswick ;  but,  concluding  that  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  among 
the  hills  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  the  British  commander  sought  to  accomplish  by  strat- 
agem what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  open  and  obvious  movements.  For  this  purpose  j^^^  ^^ 
he  advanced  rapidly  toward  Somerset  Court-house,  feigning  a  design  to  cross  the  ^^^' 
Delaware.  Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  post  by  this  maneuver,  he  made  another 
feint,  a  few  days  afterward,  which  succeeded  better.  He  suddenly  retreated,  first  .joneio. 
toward  New  Brunswick, ^  and  then  to  Amboy,b  and  even  sent  some  detachments  ''JuMas. 
over  to  Staten  Island.  Partly  deceived  by  these  movements,  and  hoping  to  reap  some  ad- 
vantage by  harassing  the  British  rear,  Washington  sent  strong  detachments  alter  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  and  also  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  five 
or  six  miles  from  Middlebrook.  This  was  exactly  what  Howe  desired  to  accomplish, 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten  °^ 
Island  and  Amboy,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  the  American  lines» 
hoping  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Middlebrook,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  action.  Wash- 
ington was  too  quick  and  vigilant  for  Howe,  and  reached  his  strong  position  again.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  British  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  and  a  warm  skirmish 
ensued.  On  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  considerable  force,  Stirling  retreated  to  his 
camp  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Other  skirmishes  ensued,  but  neither  party  suffered  much. 
At  Westfield  the  British  forces  wheeled,  and,  marching  back  to  Amboy,  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island,  leaving  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  on  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  to  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  Middlebrook,  that  seven  brigades  of  the  American  army  were  hutted  during  the  win- 
ter of  1779^0.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,<^  the  American  army  crossed  the  ejoQ,  ^ 
Hudson  River,  and  took  post  chiefly  in  Westchester  county.  The  head-quarters  ^^^ 
of  Washington  were  at  White  Plains.  In  the  mean  whilo  the  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  French  fleet ;  but,  being  unable  to  pass  the  har  with  his  heavy  ships, 
to  attack  Lord  Howe  in  the  bay,  he  sailed  eastward  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  in 
a  proposed  attack  upon  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  expedition,  which  proved  un* 
■Dccessful,  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

Washington  continued  at  White  Plains  until  late  in  autumn,  suspecting  the  design  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  be  to  make  a  movement  eastward.  Sir  Henry  gave  currency  to  the 
reports  that  such  were  his  intentions,  until  Washington  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Freder- 


ly  of  the  moit  distinguished  names  that  occur  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  I  have  abo  copies  of  the 
portnits  of  John  and  Maiy  Livingston,  the  parents  of  Robert,  the  *^  first  lord  of  the  manor,'*  which  were 
pftinted  in  Holland  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  These,  with  the  genealogy,  will  he  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work. 
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icsbyrg,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  and  turned  his  attention  decidedly  to  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Clinton  then  sent  foraging  parties  into  New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Raritan,  and  beyond.  The  abandonaient  of  the 
siege  of  Newport,  the  return  of  Howe's  fleet  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  east  by  Clinton,  except  those  stationed  upon  Rhode  Island,  convinced  Wash* 
ington  that  the  British  commander  had  no  further  designs  in  that  direction,  and  he  prepared 
to  put  his  army  into  the  most  advantageous  winter-quarters.  Nine  brigadea  were  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these  was 
fit  Smith's  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  one  at  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other  seven  were 
at  Middlebrook.  Six  brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and  at  West 
Point.  One  was  at  West  Point,  two  were  at  Continental  Village,  a  hamlet  near  PeekskiU^ 
and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  artillery  was  at  Plucketnin,  in 
Bedrainster  county.  New  Jersey.^  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook.  Knox,  Greene,  and  Steuben  were  among  the  general  officers  that  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington,  en- 
livened  the  camp  by  their  presence  during  the  winter. 

The  place  of  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  village. 
Log  huts  were  completed,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  in  February,  after  they  had  aufiered 
exposure  under  canvas  tents  for  several  weeks.  The  huts,  according  to  the  description  of 
]3r.  Thacher,  who  was  there,  were  made  very  comfortable  by  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  mud,  as  log  houses  in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states  are  now  made. 
The  huts  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a  regular  and  compact  village.  The  offi- 
cers' huts  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  line,  according  to  their  rank,  with  kitchens  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  whole  was  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment.  Remains  of  these  are  still 
found  in  the  fields  where  the  encampment  was.  I  could  not  ascertain  where  Wadiington 
was  quartered ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  by  inquiries,  there  is  only  one  house  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  general  officers  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Staats,  where  Major-general  Baron  Steuben  had  his  qaarteis. 
From  a  remark  by  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  156),  I  infer  that  Washing- 
ton's quarters  were  at  or  near  Pluckemin,  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  The  doctor  speaks 
of  an  event  that  occurred  **  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin." 

In  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Middlebrook,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Polly  Van  Norden,  a  small* 
but  vigorous  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  lived  near  the  Monmouth  battle-grooDd 
at  the  time  of  the  conflict  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  from  the  depredations  of  the  desperate  band  of  Tories  called  the  Pine  Robbers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  but  tmcultivated  mind,  and  became  excited  with  feelings  of  the 

'  Pluckemin  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Somerville.  There  the 
American  army  halted  on  the  4th  of  January,  1777  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Princeton),  on  its  wbj  m 
Morriftown.  In  the  village  burial-ground  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  ntor- 
tally  wounded  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  says,  '*  It  was  wiiite 
the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot,  in  a  plowed  field,  where  lay  the  gmiU 
lant  Colonel  Harslet,  mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British  soldiers  supporting  a  wounded  offi- 
cer, and,  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  was  answered,  *  Captain  Leslie.'  Dr.  Benjamin  Rash,  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  *■  A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin?'  to  which  the  soldierB 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the  general-in-chief :  '  I  beg  your  excelleaej  to  per- 
mit this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  a 
at  Edinburgh.'  The  request  was  immediately  granted ;  but,  alas  1  poor  Leslie  was  soon  pati  att 
He  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every  possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the 
day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  troops,  as  they  lowered  the  body  to  the  soldier's  faut 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  remains  of  their  much-loved  conunander.  On  a  plain  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  is  the  following  inscription :  "In  memory  of  Captain  William  Leslie,  of  the  seventh  Brits^ 
regiment,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  in  Scotland.  He  fell,  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26  years,  at  the  battle 
of  Princeton.  His  friend,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  stone  to  be  eieotcd,  as 
a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  respect  for  his  family." 
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UttaK*t  hatred  againrt  tbo  Tories  while  telUog  me  of  their  deeds — a.  hatred,  the  keeuDeaa 
of  which  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  haa  scarcely  blunted. 

Early  the  following  morning',  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  I     sepKmbcri« 
rode  to  the  residence  of  the  venerable  Bergen  Bragaw,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-  'b*^- 

seven.  From  him  I  learned  the  exact  locality  of  the  American  cncampmecit.  His  half- 
brother  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  my  infoTmant  often  visited  him  in  the  camp. 
He  said  the  slope  where  the  huts  were  erected  was  heavily  timbered  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  completely  cleared  in  cutting  down  trees  for  the  log  houses,  and  has  been  a  cultivated 
tract  ever  since. 

From  Mr.  Bragaw's  we  rode  to  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Abraham  Staats,  and  now 

noted,  and  the  elegance 
Three  sisters  survive,  one 
ofwhom{Mrs.  Jane  Doty), 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  resided  there  during 
the  Revolution,  has  a  dear 
recollection  of  many  events 
connected  with  Baron 
Steuben'soccupancy  of  the 
house.  Although  she  was 
then  a  child  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  she  remembers 
the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  for  which  he  was 
1  to  the  American  officers  and  their  ladies,  on  which 


Smim't  Kitn-avii 


and  richness  of  the  o 
meat!  with  which  he  was 
adorned.  She  spoke  of  a 
brilliant  medal  that  hung 
byaribbonupon  his  breast.' 
Mrs.  Doty  recollected  two 
visits  made  to  the  baron  by 
Washington  and  his  lady, 
one  to  dine  and  the  other 
to  take  tea  with  him.  On 
the  latter  occasion  several 
ladies  were  present.  She 
also  remembers  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  bar 
the  table  waa  spread  in  a 
grove  near  by.  This  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  encampment  broke  up,  which 
event  took  place  early  in  June. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp-ground,  which  is  upon  the  left 
of  the  main  road  over  the  moimtains  to  Pluckemin  ;  also  "  Washington's  Rock."  The 
former  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  but  the  latter,  situated  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  Middiebrook,  is  a  locality,  independent  of  the 
Msociationa  which  hallow  it,  that  mnst  ever  impress  the  visitor  with  pleasant  recollections 
of  tbe  view  obtained  from  that  lofty  observatory.  We  left  our  wagon  at  a  point  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  made  our  way  up  the  steep  declivities  along  the  remains  of  the  old  road. 
How  loaded  wagons  were  managed  in  ascending  or  descending  this  mountain  road  is  quite  in- 
(WDceivable,  for  it  is  a  difficult  journey  for  a  foot-passenger  to  make.  In  many  places  not  even 
the  advantage  of  a  zigzag  course  along  the  hill  sides  was  employed,  but  a  line  as  straight  as 
poealble  was  made  up  tbe  mountain.  Along  this  difficult  way  the  artillery  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned at  Pluckemin  croucd  the  mountain,  and  over  that  steep  and  rugged  road  heavy  cannons 
were  dragged.  Having  reached  the  summit,  we  made  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  tangled 
path  to  the  bold  rock  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  included  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  sixty  miles,  having  its  rundle  southward. 
At  our  feet  spread  out  the  beautiful  rolling  plains  like  a  map,  through  which  course  the  wind- 


'  Baroa  Steuben  had  r«cei'rad  frooi  the  King  of  PmssiA  a  spleodid  meilal  of  gold  and  diamonds,  denignat- 
iwy  tbe  Order  of  Fidtlili/,  which  he  alvaji  woie  when  in  full  military  dren. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  field  in  (ront  of  the  home,  looking  north.  Tbe  dwelling  is  at  the  end  of  ■  lane 
■ervnl  rod*  frum  the  roaia  road  leading  to  Middiebrook  from  New  Brunswick.  It  is  on  the  western  aide 
of  tbe  Rarilan,  and  aboat  a  mile  fnun  the  bridge  near  Middiebrook.  Only  the  oeelet  building  vu  in  ex- 
■■teooa  wX  the  time  in  qoeatioo,  and  that  seenu  to  have  been  enlarged.  Each  wing  has  since  been  added. 
The  interior  of  the  old  part  is  kept  in  the  nme  oooditioo  ai  it  was  when  Steuben  ooaapied  it,  being,  like 
flMwt  of  tke  belter  dwellings  of  that  time,  neatl;  wainscoted  with  pine,  wrooght  ii 
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Vtow  from  WubiDfUai'i  Rock. 


ing  Karitan  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Little  villages  and  neat  fann-boaM 
dotted  the  picture  in  every  direction.  Southward,  the  spire*  of  New  Bniniwick  shot  up 
above  the  intervoning  for-  and  nses  from  a  slope  of  the  hill, 


ta,  and  on 
the  left,  as 
■een  in   the  pic- 
ture, was  spread  the 
expanse  of  Raritan  c 
Amboy  Bays,  with 
white  sails  upon  i 
■oms.      Beyond    w< 
the  swelling  hills  o 
Island,  and  the  more    abni^il 
heights  of  Neversink  or  NavcBink 
Mountains,  at  Sandy  Hook.      Upon 
this  lofty    rock  Washington   often 
stood,  with  his  telescnjjc,  and 
tered  the  vicinity.      Ik-  uvcrlooki.'d  his 
camp  at  his  feet,  a^ul  could  have  du- 
•cried  the  marchin<.'^  u(  the  viiL'tny  at  a. 
great  distance  upon  !lie  [>lttiii,  or  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  fleet  in  ihe  waters  beyond. 
In  the  rear  of  Plainlic-iil.  at  an  eciaa.1  ele- 
vation, and  upon  thu  same  range  of  hills. 
is  another  rock  bearing  a  similar  appi;llo- 
tion,  and  from  the  sauiu  ounsi'      i  i  i>  ii>.';ir 
the  brow  of  the   nuMMir^uii,  lni(,   iiuliki.'    l' 
one  under  consideration,  it  stands  quite  alone, 


about   twcnly-five    feet    fiom 
[jas<.' iQ.suaiinit.     From  this 
latter    lot'iy  position,  it  is 
said,  Wa^hingtoa  watched 
the  movcrncnti  of  the  ene- 
my iu  the  summer  of  1777, 
■ded  (in  page  331. 
Whili-  upon  the  mount- 
a  hazi;  that  dimmed  the 
in  the  miming,  gathering 
ito  thick  I'loiids,  assumed  the 
imbus  form,  and  menaced  ns 
with  rain.     Tbisfact,  andtbe 
expectation  of  the  speedy  a^ 
rival  of  the  train  for  Somer- 
villc,  where  I  was  to  take  stage 
for      EastoB. 
on  the  Del- 
.^    aware,  hut- 
T"     ried  us  back 
:□  ihu  village.     There  I  met  an  oU 
^'CJ)  tie  man  (whose  name  I  have  fbrgot- 
),  who,  though    a  small  boy  at  the 
le,  leniemberfd   iKl-   ^rand   display  at 
Pluckemin  during  the  encampment,  on 


.^  ^    the  anniversary  of  the  alliance  of  America  with  France.'     He  remembered  an 
i"D.         incident  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  the  published  accounts  of  that 

'  The  roUoving  account  of  this  celebration,  published  al  the  time,  will  donblless  inlerest  the  Tvaier.  h 
most  be  remembered  that  on  the  6th  of  Febniuy,  1778,  Dr.  Fraoklin  sod  other  American  comraiAioaeriL 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  government,  si((ned  a  treaty  of  frjend^ip  and  alliance  bet«een 
the  two  countries.  The  event  alluded  to  occurred  on  the  tirst  anniversary  {1779}  of  the  alliance,  or  ■  few 
days  aAerward.  It  was  postponed  until  Ihe  ISlh,  on  account  of  Washington's  absence  Tram  camp.  The 
general-in-chior,  and  all  the  principal  otficetB  oT  the  army  there,  Mr«.  Washingtsn,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Gtmoc 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  n  l&rge  circnit  amund  the  camp,  were  of  the  company ;  and  there  vat  > 
vast  concourse  of  spBctaEors  from  every  part  of  New  Jersey. 

The  arlillery  wore  posted  upon  a  piece  of  risuig  ground,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  by  GcoeraJ 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  corps.  The  entertainment  and  ball  were  held  al  the  acadrmv  of  tb( 
Park.  The  celebration  was  commenced  at  about  four  o'clock  in  [he  afternoon,  by  a  dischan>e  ot  lliirtera 
cannons.  The  company  invited  then  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  academy.  In  die  evening  a  display  of  fin~ 
works  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Stevens,  "  from  the  point  of  a  temple  one  bunilreid  l«t  a 
length,  and  proportionately  high."  The  temple  showed  thirteen  arches,  each  displaying;  an  illuminated  paint- 
ing. The  center  arch  was  ornamented  with  a  pediment  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  the  whole  rdt- 
flce  was  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corlnlbian  order.  The  illuminated  paintings  were  disposed  in  tb( 
foUowing  order :  The  Ist  arch  on  the  right  represented  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Leiinglm,  witk 
this  inscription :  "  The  scene  opened."  2d.  British  clemency,  ropresonled  in  the  bumlnjt  of  Charleston. 
FahnoDth,  Norfolk,  and  Kingston.  3d.  The  separation  ot  America  from  Britain.  A  magnLGcent  arch  bnjkea 
in  the  center,  with  this  motto :  "  By  your  tyranny  to  the  people  of  America,  you  have  separated  tbe  wiJr 
arch  of  an  extended  empire."  4lh.  Britain  represented  as  a  decaying  empire,  by  a  barren  coonRy,  broke* 
arches,  fallen  spires,  ships  deserting  its  shores,  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  its  moUering  cities,  and  a  glocvt 
setting  sun.     Motto, 
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•t  PlnekenUn.  Departure  from  Middlebrook.         flomerrille.         Incident  by  the  Way.  Arrival  at  Eaattm. 

*afiair.  He  .said  that  several  boys  had  possession  of  a  small  swirel,  and,  in  firing  it,  one 
of  them,  while  loading,  had  his  hand  blown  ofiT  by  a  premature  discharge  of  the  piece.  The 
boy  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Washington,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  his  mother 
two  guineas. 

I  left  Middlebrook  at  noon,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  at  dinner  in  Somerville,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  whence,  at  one  o'clock,  I  departed  in  a  stage-coach  for  Easton.  Within 
the  coach  were  seven  grown  persons,  three  children  about  ten  years  old,  and  two  babies  of 
a  respectable  size  and  sound  lungs ;  while  on  the  outside  were  four  passengers  and  the  driver, 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  baggage.  The  roads  were  excessively  dusty.  The  rain  that 
commenced  falling  gently  soon  after  leaving  Somerville  relieved  us  of  that  annoyance,  but 
produced  a  greater — the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  of  the  coach  closed,  to  keep  out  the 
drippings  of  the  increasing  storm.  A  wheezing  old  gentleman  in  green  goggles  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  window  open  near  him,  to  save  him  from  suffocation ;  while  a  shadowy,  mid* 
die-aged  lady,  upon  the  next  seat,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  as  earnestly  declared  that  it  should 
be  closed  to  save  her  from  an  ague  that  had  threatened  her  for  a  week.  The  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  very  properly  a  castes  belli,  as  prime  ministers  say ;  but,  unlike  the  action  of 
prime  ministers  in  general,  the  controversy  was  compromised  by  mutual  concessions,  the 
crooked  roads  over  the  rough  hills  presenting  a  basis  for  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  agreed  that,  when  the  course  of  the  road  brought  the  lady  to  the  windward,  the  window 
was  to  be  closed,  and  at  other  times  the  gentleman  was  to  be  accommodated  with  fresh  air. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  forming  numerous  water  courses,  whose  irrigating  streams  fertilize  the  broad  valleys 
which  are  found  occasionally  imbosomed  among  the  less  fertile,  but  cultivated  mountains. 
Of  these,  the  Musconetcong,'  through  which  flows  a  small  river  of  the  same  euphonious 
name,  dividing  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing. We  crossed  the  Musconetcong  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bloomsbury,  at  twilight,  but 
the  gloaming  and  the  rain  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  a  view  of  the  valley  and  its  thriv- 
ing town.  We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened 
the  storm  increased  ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reined  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Easton,  we  seemed  to  alight  in  the  very  court  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Easton  is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River, 
thirty-seven  miles  northwest  from  Somerville.  Arriving  there  after  dark,  and  departing  the 
next  morning  before  daylight,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  view  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  of 
much  business,  and  inhabited  by  a  well-educated,  social,  and  highly  moral  population,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  singularly  picturesque.  It  has  but  httle  Revolutionary 
history,  and  that  relates  chiefly  to  contests  with  the  Indians.     Here  the  division  of  the  army 

Sth.  America  represented  as  a  rising  empire.  Prospect  of  a  fertile  country,  harbors  and  rivers  covered  with 
•hipa,  new  canals  opening,  cities  arising  amid  woods,  splendid  son  emerging  from  a  bright  horizon.     Motto, 

**  New  worlds  ara  atJll  cmergiag  from  the  deep, 
The  old  descending,  in  tlieir  turns  to  rise.** 

6th.  A  grand  illuminated  representation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  encourager  of  letters,  the  sap- 
porter  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  American  people.  7th.  The  center  arch,  The 
Fathebs  im  Congeess.  Motto,  ^'' Nil  detperandum  reipttblictg.^^  8th.  The  American  philosopher  and  em- 
fattssador  extracting  lightning  from  the  clouds.  9th.  The  battle  near  Saratoga,  7th  of  October,  1 777.  10th. 
The  Convention  of  Saratoga.  11th.  A  representation  of  the  sea  fight,  off  Ushant,  between  Count  d^Orvil- 
liers  and  Admiral  Keppel.  12th.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Wooster,  Nash,  and  a  crowd  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  the  American  contest,  in  Elysium,  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
those  spirits  who  in  all  ages  have  gloriously  struggled  against  tyrants  and  tjrranny.  Motto,  **  Those  who 
•bed  their  blood  in  such  a  cause  shall  live  and  reign  Ibrever.'*  13th  represented  Peace,  with  all  her  train 
o£  blessings.  Her  right  hand  displaying  an  olive  branch ;  at  her  feet  lay  the  honors  of  harvest ;  the  back- 
gniand  was  filled  vrith  flourishing  cities ;  ports  crowded  with  ships  \  and  other  emblems  of  an  extensive 
empire  and  unrestrained  commerce. 

When  the  fire-works  were  finished,  the  company  concluded  the  celebration  by  a  splendid  ball,  which  was 
opened  by  Washington,  whose  partner  was  the  lady  of  General  Knox. 

'  This  is  an  hidian  word,  signifying  "  a  rapid-running  sirtam,'^ 
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SoDiTan't  i?«pi>Htt^ftn.  Indian  CounciL  Wfaitefidd  and  Bniaari 

of  Sullivan,  under  hiB  immediate  command,  rendezToused  previous  to  it8  flying  and  deeolaV 
ing  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  in  central  New  York  in  1779,  and  hither  caoM  the 
poor  fugitives  from  the  blackened  Valley  of  Wyoming,  aAer  the  terrible  massacre  and  burn- 
ing  there  in  1778.  It  has  history  antecedent  to  this,  but  in  a  measure  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  Here,  in  1758,  the  chiefe  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Mitmis, 
Nantiookes,  Mohicans,  Conoys,  Monseys,  and  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  grind 
council  with  the  Grovernors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
other  distinguished  men ;  and  the  eloquence  and  good  sense  of  the  great  Indian  diplomatist. 
Teedyuscung,  were  here  displayed  on  several  occasions.  Here,  too,  before  the  cabin  of  the 
white  man  was  built  upon  the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  the 
voices  of  the  eminent  Whitefield  and  Brainerd,*  as  they  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to 
the  heathen ;  and  here  the  good  Moravians  sang  their  hymns  and  held  their  love-feasts  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 

^  George  Whitefield  was  born  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16th,  1714.  After  making  sane 
progress  in  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  mother,  who  kept  an  inn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
ter^ Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  (John  and  Charles),  the  founders  of  the  Meth- 
odists. He  joined  these  eminent  Christians,  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  in  Jane,  1736. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  was  then  in  Georgia,  and  hj  his  persuasion  Whitefield  embarked  for  America.  He  ir- 
rived  at  Savanniih  in  May,  1738,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  following.  Bishop  Bensoo  oidsm- 
ed  him  priest  in  January,  1739.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America,  and  traveled  through  neariy  all  the 
colonies.  He  went  to  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  Amerkt. 
After  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachnsetta,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1770,  aged  fifty-five.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  wonderful,  and  his  mioistrj  was  exoeedingh 
fruitful.  His  voice  vras  powerful.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  might  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly when  preaching  in  the  open  air.     Of  him  Cowper  wrote, 

"  He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  hia  Bible  was  sincere ; 
AuaDed  by  scaadal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  foqs^  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  lore  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unhribed 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed  ; 
He  followed  Paul,  his  seal  a  kindred  flame, 
Hia  apostolic  charity  the  same ; 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer  shame  where'er  he  went 
Blush,  Calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Hie  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  hkte  pierced  th'  offended  skies. 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  Uiine  image  in  thy  saint,  oh  Lord  I" 

David  Bhainbrd  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  April  20th,  1718.  He  entered  Yale  CoUcfre  l* 
1739  ;  but,  being  expelled  in  1742,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  remarks  respecting  one  of  the  tnton,  hr 
never  obtained  his  degree.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  Tovrard  the  close  of  tbr 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  immediately  afterward  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  Hi^ 
first  efibrts  were  made  among  the  Stookbridge  Indians,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kinderhook,  New  Tork 
There  he  lodged  upon  straw,  and  his  food  was  the  simple  fare  of  the  savages.  After  the  Stockbridge  Ii»- 
dians  agreed  to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  Brauh 
erd  went  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Delaware.  There  he  labored  for  a  while,  and  then  visited  the  Indisv- 
at  Crossweeksung,  or  Crosswicks,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  worked  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  lives  of  the  savages  at  that  place.  In  the  summer  of  1746,  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the  ladias^ 
upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  spring,  finding  his  health  giving  way,  he  traveled  in  New  England,  h 
July  he  halted  at  Northampton,  and  there,  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  passed  the  remaiaiif 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  died  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  His  exertions  In  the  ChfstiV' 
cause  were  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  incessant,  and  effectual. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  On  Sasqaehanna's  side,  ftir  Wyomiiig ! 

Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic's  wave  their  morn  restore." 

Camfbkll. 

"  Thou  oom'st  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 

'  On  Susquehanna's  side,  lair  Wyoming,' 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  in  hours  long  past, 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blosscmiing, 
And  waters,  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast  thought,  dinmi'd  my  young  eyes, 
As  by  the  poet  home,  on  unseen  wing, 

I  breathed,  in  lanoy,  'neath  thy  doiidlees  skies, 
The  sununer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  harmonies." 

Halls  OK. 

LEFT  Easton  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  hroken  clouds,  flitting  upon  a 
cool  wind  from  the  northwest,  permitted  a  few  gleams  of  moonlight  to  stray 
down  to  earth.  Although  there  were  hut  three  passengers  in  the  coach  (two 
ladies  and  an  infant),  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver,  for  there  were  promises  of 
a  bright  morning  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  coachman  was  a  good-natured 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  rather  taciturn,  and  such  an  adept  in  his  profession 
that  his  practiced  ear  detected  the  absence  of  a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
"  leaders"  when  three  miles  from  Easton.  A  blacksmith  by  the  road  side  was 
aroused,  the  shoe  was  replaced,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  ascended  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  to  Nazareth,  a  Morayian  village  about  half 
way  between  Easton  and  the  Wind-gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  day  had 
not  yet  dawned,  yet  the  snatches  of  moonlight  enabled  me  to  observe  the  uni- 
form and  neat  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  village.^  We  were  now  high 
among  the  hills,  whence  the  mists  from  the  rivers  and  valleys  had  rolled  up 
when  the  storm  ceased  at  midnight,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  the 
chilling  vapor  within  the  coach.  The  seats  were  spacious,  and,  having  one  in 
exclusive  possession,  I  made  a  couch  of  it,  using  the  carpet  bag  of  one  of  the 
ladies  for  a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour.     When  I  awoke,  the  morning  light  was 

^  Naareth  is  seten  miles  northwest  of  Easton.  It  contains  a  church,  a  sisters'  house,  a  large  and  floor- 
obtag  aeninary  for  boys,  and  the  usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The  place  was  named, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  founded,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  eloquent  cosmopolite  preacher.  He  had 
labored  in  conjunetioo  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia.  When,  about  1740,  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  left  Georgia  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of  William  Penn,  Whitefield 
accompanied  them.  He  began  to  erect  a  large  building  "  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for 
negro  children,  while  the  Moravians,  under  Bishop  Nischman,  purchased  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Whitefield  named  his  domain,  or  manor,  Nazareth.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  building,  but  sold  ^'  the  manor  of  Nazareth"  to  the  Moravians,  who  finished  the  edifice.  It  is  still 
•tanding,  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  village.  The  Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  vrrought  an  elegant  ban- 
ner, and  preMnted  it  to  Count  Pulaski.  A  drawing  of  the  banner,  and  the  beautiful  Consecration  Hymn,  writ- 
teo  by  Longfellow,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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mbroad,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wind-gap.  I  again  mounted  the  driYer'i 
box,  for  all  around  ub  Nature  waa  displaying  her  attractions  in  the  plenitude  of  her  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Before  us,  and  in  close  proximity,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  their  tam- 
mits  curtained  in  a  white  log  that  was  rising  toward  the  loftier  clouds.  Behind  us,  far  down 
into  the  vaUeys  and  intervales,  orchards,  corn-fields,  forests,  and  meadows  were  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  of  mellow  tints,  and  on  every  side  the  gentle  breeze  was  shaking  the  rain-dropi 
from  the  boughs  in  diamond  showers,  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  While 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  reminded  us  of  cultivated  fields  behind  as, 
the  whirring  of  the  pheasant,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  and  the  whistling  of  the  quail 
among  the  rocks  and  loAy  evergreens  around  betokened  the  uncultivated  wilderness. 

The  Wind-gap,  unlike  the  far-famed  Water-gap*  in  the  same  cluster  of  mountains,  is  a 
deep  depression  of  the  summit  of  the  range,  is  quite  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  the  latter.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  masses  of  angular  rocks,  among  which  shoot  up  cedar  and  other  trees  and  shmbi, 
chiefly  of  the  conifene  order ;  but  the  road,  by  industry,  is  made  quite  smooth.  The  hills 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  to  an  altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet,  clothed  and  crowned  with 
trees.  It  was  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains  that  two  expert  walkers  crossed  to  a  spnr 
of  the  Pocono  when  measuring  the  extent  of  a  district  of  country  northwest  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1737.  The  Indians  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, to  sell  a  tract  of  land  included  within  prescribed  points  on  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  a  man  could  "  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half"  The  proprietors  immediately 
advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province,  and  they  performed  a  journey,  in  the 
day  and  a  half,  of  eighty-six  miles !  The  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  distance  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  included  some  of  their  finest  lands. 
The  walkers  ran  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way.  They  ate  as  they  traveled,  and  never 
stopped  firom  sunrise  until  sunset  One  old  Indian  said,  bitterly,  when  complaining  of  the 
dkeat,  **  No  sit  down  to  smoke— no  shoot  a  squirrel,  but  lun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long."  The 
Indians,  supposing  the  walk  would  end  not  far  from  the  Wind-gap,  had  collected  there  in 
great  numbers ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the  walkers  reached  that  point  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day. 

The  turnpike  road  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  across  the  valleys  and  mountains,  to  Wilke»> 
barre.  was  made  by  Sullivan  for  the  passage  of  his  troops  in  1779,  when  marching  to  join 
General  Clinton  on  the  Tioga.  Before  that  time  the  pass  was  little  more  than  a  rough  In- 
dian war>path»  and  its  obscurity  made  the  hurried  flight  of  the  people  firom  Wyoming  ow 
the  aditary  region  more  perplexing  and  dreadfiil  than  it  would  be  now. 

We  descended  from  the  Wind-gap,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  along  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  akirting  a  precipice,  crossed  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  and  alighted  at  the 
Roscommon  Tavern,  among  the  hills,  where  we  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock.  At  the  table 
we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  ofiSce  of  sherifl*  of  Mon- 
roe oounty.  He  was  out  canvassing  the  district  for  votes,  and  a  more  earnest,  intelligent, 
good-humored  man  I  have  seldom  met.  His  strongest  claim  to  the  honors  and  emolnmenti 
of  the  ofiice  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  representative  of  New  England 
pedagogueisin  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  early  as  "  forty  years  ago  ;"  had  taught  the  *<  young 
ideas"  of  the  fathers  of  three  Wilkesbarre  lawyers  "  how  to  shoot,"  and,  therefore,  he  aanuned 
to  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the  privilege  of  hanging  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  oounty. 
He  accompanied  us  to  the  next  tavern,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  fat  little  man,  though  al- 
ready bearing  upon  hia  ahoulden  the  responsibilities  of  a  postmaster,  was  another  aspirant 
ambitiously  wheeling  for  the  ofiioe  of  sherifif.     Both  were  too  good-natured  to  be  made  rivals; 


*  The  Watdr-gnp  \»  the  passage  through  the  Kittatiuiy  or  Bhie  Moontaina  of  the  Delaware  River,  aboot 
ihriM  iitlloM  (Vum  Stroudaburg.  This  village  is  apon  the  Delaware,  tweaty-four  mOea  above  Eastoa,  aod 
was  Ihit  rtrst  ■etUement  which  the  fugitives  from  Wyoming  reached  vrheo  fleeing  firom  the  valley  in  1778. 
'Hmrti  wa«  a  tori  there,  called  Hamiltoiv  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  aid  near  the  eastern  ead  of 
Mm  village  i^urt  Penn  was  built  during  the  RevohitiQa. 
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they  were  only  different  candidates  professing  the  same  political  faith.  We  left  them  com* 
paring  notes  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  had  crossed  fertile 
little  valleys  and  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  begun  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  famous 
Pocono.  From  base  to  summit,  the  distance,  by  the  road,  is  about  three  miles,  one  third 
of  which  is  a  straight  line  up  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  thirty  *five  degrees.  Then  our  way 
was  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  we  could  look  upon  the  tops  of  taU 
trees,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  level  summit,  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide  water ;  and  there,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
mountain,  John  Smith  keeps  a  tavern,  and  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  road  upon  the  top  of  Pocono  is  perfectly  level  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  all  the 
way  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains,  twenty  miles,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  alti- 
tude. On  the  left,  near  Smith's,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Knob,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level,  ftom  the  apex  of  which  it  is  said  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  morning.  All  around  is  a  perfect  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  trifling  are  the  variations  from  a  level,  that  the 
country  appears  like  a  vast  plain.  The  whole  is  covered  with  shrub  oaks,  from  three  to 
ten  feet  in  height,  from  which  rise  lofty  pines,  cedars,  and  tamarscks,  interspersed  with  a 
few  birch  and  chestnut  trees,  and  occasionally  a  mountain  ash  with  its  blazing  berries.  The 
shrub  oaks,  at  a  distance,  appeared  like  the  soft  light  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and  groups 
of  lofty  evergreens  dotted  the  expanse  like  oitehards  upon  a  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
blasted  pine,  black  and  leafless,  towered  above  the  rest,  a  * 

*  Stem  dweller  of  the  monntain  I  with  its  feet 
Grasping  the  crag,  and  lifting  to  the  sky 
Its  haughty  crest  I" 

Vast  cranberry  marshes  spread  out  upon  this  high,  rolling  table-land,  and  supply  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  with  an  abundance  of  that  excellent  fruit.  Indeed,  the  whole  region 
is  almost  a  continuous  morass,  and  the  road,  a  large  portion  of  the  way,  is  a  causeway  made 
of  logs.  Here  the  gray  eagle  wheels  undisturbed,  the  bear  makes  his  lair,  and  the  wild  deer 
roam  in  abundance.  These,  with  the  flocks  of  pheasants,  and  the  numerous  rabbits  that 
burrow  npon  this  wild  warren,  invite  the  adventurous  huntsman,  willing  to  **  camp  out"  in 
the  wilderness.  No  settlements  enliven  the  way ;  and  the  cabins  and  saw-mills  of  lumber- 
men, where  the  road  intersects  the  streams,  are  the  only  evidences  of  a  resident  population, 
except  three  or  feur  places  where  a  few  acres  have  been  redeemed  from  the  poverty  of  na- 
tote.  This  wilderness  extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna Rivers,  and  a  death-like  solitude  broods  over  the  region. 

I  kept  my  seat  upon  the  driver's  box  all  the  way  from  the  Wind-gap  to  Wilkesbarre, 
charmed  by  the  romance  of  the  scene,  rendered  still  more  wild  and  picturesque  by  the  dark 
masses  of  cumulous  clouds  that  overspread  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  blew 
very  cold  from  the  northwest,  and  the  driver  assured  me  that,  during  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer,  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing  upon  this  bfVy  highway.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  an  ema- 
ciated, blue-lipped  soldier,  recently  returned  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  where  the  vom- 
ito  and  ague  had  shattered  a  hitherto  strong  constitution,  and  opened  his  firm-knit  system 
to  the  firee  entrance  of  diseases  of  every  kind.  He  was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.  He 
lay  sick  a  whole  summer  at  Perote,  and  now  had  resumed  the  whip  with  the  feeble  hope* 
of  regaining  lost  health. 

We  crossed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lehigh  at  Stoddartsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
lumber  country,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains  just  before  sunset. 
There  a  scene  of  rare  grandeur  and  beauty  was  revealed,  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
rugged  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  just  traversed.  The  heavy  clouds,  like 
a  thick  curtain,  were  lifted  in  the  west  to  the  apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree,  and  al- 
lowed the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  to  flood  the  deep  valley  below  us  with  their  golden 
light.     The  natural  beauties  of  the  vale,  reposing  in  diadow,  were  for  a  moment  brought 
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oat  in  bdd  ontliae ;  and  from  our  point  of  view  we  gazed  upon  a  picture  such  as  the  paint* 
er's  art  can  not  imitate.  Like  a  thread  of  silver  the  Susquehanna  appeared,  in  its  windiof 
course,  among  the  lofty,  overshadowing  trees,  upon  its  margin,  and  the  villages,  hamlets, 
green  woodlands,  rich  bottoms,  and  fruitful  intervales  of  Wyoming,  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  purple  mountains  on  its  western  borders  were  all  included  in  the  range  of  our  vinon. 
The  thought,  impious  though  it  may  be,  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  Satan,  when  he  took 
Immanuel  to  the  top  of  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain,"  exhibited  a  scene  like  this,  the  tempt- 
ation was  certainly  great.  Wilkesbarre,'  apparently  at  our  feet,  was  three  miles  distsat, 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  PhcBuix  Hotel,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day's  journey  of  sixty  miles ;  but  a  supper  of  venison,  warm  biscuit,  and 
honey,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  made  me  feel  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  morning,  and  prepared 
for  a  ramble  over  the  historic  portions  of  the  valley. 
Qgpigaiher  16^        After  an  early  breakfast  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  aboot 

ie4a  t^o  miles  from  the  village,  expecting  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  varied  and  eiitau* 
ive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  valley  for  information  concerning  the  localities  of  intfl^ 
est,  but  was  disappointed.'  tie  was  sufiering  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  epidemic  fern 
then  prevailing  in  the  vaUey,  and  was  unable  even  to  converse  much,  yet  I  have  not  foigot- 
ten  the  sincere  regrets  and  kind  wishes  he  expressed.  He  referred  me  to  several  gentlemen 
in  the  village,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  to  one  of  them  (Mr.  Loid 
Butler,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler)  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  aervices  wfaik 
I  remained  there.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  several  localities  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  facilities  for  acquiring  information  as  only  a  stranger  esm  appreciate. 
We  visited  Kingston,  Forty  Fort,  the  monument,  the  chief  battle-ground,  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Monocasy  Island,  &c. ;  but  a  record  of  the  day's  ramble  will  be  better  understood  after  s 
consultation  of  the  history,  and  we  will,  therefore,  prpceed  to  unclasp  the  old  chronicle. 

History  and  song  have  hallowed  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to 
it  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Its  Indian  history,  too,  long  antecedent 
to  the  advent  of  the  whites  there,  is  full  of  the  poetry  which  clusters  around  the  pnyiei  of 
the  aborigines.  Mr.  Minor  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  valley.  **  It 
is  diversified,"  he  says,  "  by  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  extreme 
richness  is  derived  from  the  extensive  flats,  or  river  bottoms,  which,  in  some  places,  extend 
fi!om  one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unrivaled  in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  Inxn* 
riant  fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods 
a  fringe  of  trees  is  left  along  each  bank  of  the  river — ^the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  black  walnut,  while  here  and  there,  scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell' 
bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and 
gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival  plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the  mount- 
ains, imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ;  dll  of  them  abounding  with  the  deli- 
cious trout.     Along  those  brooks,  and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow 

*  This  name  is  compoanded  of  two,  and  was  given  in  honor  of /oA»  WUket  and  CoUmel  Barri,  two  of  ih« 
ablest  advocates  of  America,  throogh  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Hooae  of  CommooSi  darisfE 
the  Revolution. 

*  Mr.  Minor  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Wyoming"  a  valuable  work  of  nearly  six  hnndred  pages,  ta^ 
^possessing  the  rare  merit  of  originaiity^  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  contents  is  a  record  of  infonnatioB  ob- 
tained by  him  finom  the  lips  of  old  residents  whose  lives  and  memories  ran  parallel  with  the  RerohrtioaarT 
history  of  the  valley,  and  events  immediately  antecedent  thereto.  He  folded  up  little  books  of  Uaak  psper. 
took  pens  and  ink,  and,  accompanied  by  hb  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  visited  thirty  or  forty  of  the  old  people  who  wrr 
in  the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  ^^  We  have  come,"  he  said  to  them,  '*  to  inquire  abodi 
old  Wyoming ;  pray  tell  us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  exact  picture,  such  as  the  valley  preeeated  sixtr 
years  ago.  Give  us  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  joys  and  sorrows."  At  night,  on  retanung  home,  he  read 
over  to  his  daughter  what  he  had  taken  down,  and  carefully  corrected,  by  the  aid  of  her  memory,  ^*  aav  rcnr 
into  which  the  pen  had  fallen."  In  this  way  Mr.  Minor  collected  a  great  amount  of  local  histoiy,  vhici 
must  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  source  whence  he  derived  it.  I  shall  draw  liberally  Qpoo  his  iaisr- 
sating  volume  for  many  of  my  historic  facts  concerning  Wyoming. 
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»  wild  plain  and  the  bntter^nut,  while,  wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  m&D  hu  spared  it, 
the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  un- 
limited profiiuon.  I  have  teen  a  grape- 
vine bending  beneath  its  purple  cluaters, 
one  branch  climbing  a  buttei^ant,  loaded 
with  fruit,  another  branch  reiting  upon  a 
wild  plum,  red  with  iti  delicious  burden  ; 
the  while,  growing  in  the  shade,  the  ha- 
zel-nut waa  ripening  iti  rounded  kernel. 

"  Such  were  the  common  ecenes  when 
the  white  people  firat  came  to  Wyoming, 
which  eeema  to  have  been  founded  by  Na- 
ture, a  perfect  Indian  Faradiae.  Game 
of  every  sort  woa  abundant.  The  quail 
whistled  in  the  meadow ;  the  pheasant 
rustled  in  its  leafy  covert ;  the  wild  duck 
reared  her  brood  and  bent  the  reed  in  ev- 
ery inlet ;  the  red  deer  fed  upon  the  hilla  ; 
while  in  the  deep  foreala,  within  a  few 
hours'  walk,  was  found  the  stately  elk. 
The  river  yielded  at  all  aeasons  a  supply 
of  fish  ;  the  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the 
catfish,  the  bass,  the  reach,  and,  in  the 
spring  season,  myriads  of  shad.'" 
Campbell,  with  a  poet's  license,  sung, 

"Delightlu]  Wyoming  I  beneath  th;  >kie> 

The  happy  shepherd  awBioa  hiCd  aooghl  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivitioa, 

Or  skim  perchance,  thj  lake  with  light  canoe, 
Fnim  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  paitime  grew, 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  fonat's  brow 
Thy  lovelj  ■"»!<<  »in«  would  the  dance  renew  ;  . 

And  aye  thoae  sonny  mounlaini  half  way  down 

Would  echo  Bageolet  from  some  romantic  town. 

"  Then,  when  of  Indian  billi  the  daylight  takee 

Hii  leaTC,  how  might  you  da  flamingo  lee, 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 

And  pl&yfiil  aquirrel  on  hU  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  ereiy  sound  of  life  was  foil  of  glee, 

From  Rierry  moah-bird's  soog,  or  horn  of  men  \ 
While  heaikening,  fearing  naugbt  their  revelry, 

The  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  Irooi  gladea,  and  then, 

Dnhiinled,  sought  his  woods  and  wildemees  again."* 

Wyoming,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  "  large  plain*."  By  what  particular  la- 
dian  nation  or  tribe  it  was  first  settled  is. not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  tha 
Delawares  held  dominion  there  long  b^ora  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Fire  Nations,  by 
whom  they  were  subjugated,  waa  formed.  The  tribes  known  as  the  Wyoming  Indiana,  unto 
whom  Zinzendorf  and  Ilia  Moravian  brethren  preached  the  Gospel,  ind  who  occupied  the 
pUina  when  the  white  settler*  from  Connecticut  first  went  there,  were  of  the  Seneca  and 


'  MiDor'i  Hutorf  of  IF|nhih«^,  preliminary  ohapier,  p.  ztv. 

■  Ontr^f  af  Wi/omimg.     This  beaotifal  poem  ii  fall  oT  errors  oT  BTeiy  kind.     The  "Ukas,"  the  " 
iBjngo,"  and  the  "  monk  binl"  nre  *lt  stiangers  to  Wyoming ;  and  the  historical  alluiiops  in  the  poem 
quite  as  moch  strangers  to  tmth.     Bat  il  is  a  oharmii^  peem,  and  hyperoritioinn  may  oonioientioiisly  paM 
by  and  leave  its  heai 
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Ob«*<U  ■■tioiim.  eonneeted  by  intmnuTiap  with  the  BGngOM,  and  the  ■nbjvgtted  Leoi- 
Letupes,  or  DeUwmrea.  Aa  it  if  not  mj  pcovioee  to  unravel  Indian  hiatory,  we  will  pui 
to  a  bhe£  cMuidetatioo  of  the  white  letlleiiienta  there. 

^be  fifst  Earopean  wfaoae  ieet  tnd  the  Vallef  ot  WyMning  waa  Count  Zinzendorf,  « 


while  noting  ht*  Mo- 
nnan  hrethren  at 
BethUiero  ami  Naza- 
reth, in  1742,  extend- 
ed bia  Twiti  among  the 
ndgbboring  Indiana. 
Hia  warm  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the 
aecoonta  be  had  re- 
ceived of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  BBT- 
agea,  and,  unattended, 
except  by  an  interpret- 
er, he  travened  the 
wildemeM  and  preach- 
ed lalvation  to  the  red 
men.  In  one  of  these 
excuraioni  be  enwMd 
the  Pocono,  and«pen- 
etrated  to  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming.  With 
a   miiiionaTy    named 


Mack,  and  hia  wife, 
who  accompanied  him, 
he  pitched  bia  tent 
upon  the  weatem  bask 
of  the  Suaqnebanna,  a 
little  below  the  prcaent 
village  of  Kingatoo,  at 
the  loot  of  a  high  hill, 
and  near  a  place  in  the 
river  known  as  Toby'i 
Eddy.  A  tribe  of  the 
Shawneea  bad  a  vil- 
lage upon  the  Bte  of 
Kiagaton.  They  held 
a  council  to  liaten  to 
the  communicatioiuof 
the  miMonuiea,  bat, 
Buapicioua  of  all  while 
men,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Zinzendoif 


d  croeaed  the  Atlan- 


tic for  the  aole  purpoae  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indiana.  Tbey  oondaded 
that  the  strangers  bad  come  to  "  spy  out  their  country"  with  a  view  to  dispMsea*  them  of 
their  lands  ;  and,  with  such  impressions,  they  resolved  to  murder  the  count.  The  savages 
feared  the  English,  and  instructed  those  who  were  appointed  to  aaaaaainate  Zinzendorf  to  do 
it  with  all  ponible  aecrecy.  A  cool  September  night  waa  chosen  for  the  deed,  and  two  rtant 
tddiana  proceeded  stealthily  from  the  town  to  the  tent  of  the  misaionary.  He  was  alone,  te- 
dining  upon  a  bundle  of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  dsvout  meditation.  A  blanket 
curtain  formed  the  door  of  bis  tent,  and,  as  the  Indiana  cautiously  drew  this  aside,  tbey  had 
a  full  view  of  their  victim.  The  benignity  of  his  countenance  filled  them  with  awe,  but  aa 
incident  (strikingly  providential)  more  than  hia  appearance  changed  the  current  of  their  feel- 
ings. The  tent-cloth  waa  auspended  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  sycamore,  in  such  a  manna 
that  the  partially  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  was  within  its  folds.  At  its  foot  the  count  had 
built  a  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  had  aroused  a  rattlesnake  in  its  den  ;  and  at  the  momsnt 
when  the  savages  looked  into  the  tent  the  venomous  reptile  was  gliding  harmleaaly  acnai 
the  legs  of  their  intended  victim,  who  did  not  see  either  the  serpent  or  the  lurking  ma^le^ 
ers.      They  at  once  regarded  bim  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Sjntit,  weie 


'  Nicalai  Lewis,  CduqE  Ziozendorl^  waa  descended  from  an  ancient  AiutrisD  family,  and  was  tk«  aoa  <f 
a  chamberlain  at  the  King  of  Poland.  He  vas  bom  in  Maj,  1700,  and  wai  edooaied  at  HaUe  aad  UneekL 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  purchamd  the  lonbhip  of  BeithhoMsdorp,  io  LoMtia.  Soma  pm 
Christians,  folkiwers  of  John  Hius,  soon  afterward  settled  opon  his  eatate.  Their  piety  attracted  his  *bw- 
tkm,  and  he  joined  them.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  labored  zealoosly  for  the  good  of  manfciid. 
The  village  of  Kemhtttt  was  built  upon  hi*  estate,  and  soon  the  sect  spread  throoghout  Bohemia  and  3Ia- 
ravia.  He  traveled  through  Qennttny,  Deniparlt,  and  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  America,  and  preacM 
at  Germanlown  and  Bethleheia.  He  returned  to  Eurc^  in  1743,  and  died  at  Hembott  in  1760.  TW 
Moravian  missioaariea  were  very  mocessful  in  their  operations.  They  established  statioo*  in  varioai  pra 
of  Europe,  b  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.  Piety,  nal,  beneralMca 
and  self-dcaial  always  marked  the  Moravians,  and  at  the  present  day  they  bear  the  ehanoter  of  "  the  bM 
of  people." 


impreued  their 
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filled  with  pxofbiiad  reveieaoe  for  hit  penon,  4tid,  returning  to  the  tribe,  i 

feUowa  with  the  hoUnea  of  Zinzen- 

dotf '•  character,  that  their  enmity 

waa   changed   to  veneration.     A 

auecenful  misnon  was  eatabliahed 

there,  which  was  continned  until  a 

war  between  the  Shawneee  and  the 

Delawarei  destroyed  the  peace  of 

the  valley.' 

Not  long  afterward  the  war  that 
ensued  between  the  English  and 
French  drew  the  line  of  separation 
ao  distinctly  between  the  Indian 
tribes  that  respectively  espoused 
either  cause,  that  the  excitements 
of  warlike  zeal  repressed  the  relig- 
ions sentiments  which  the  indefiiti- 
gable  missionaries  were  diSusing 
among  the  aavagea.  The  tribes  in 
the  interest  of  the  Fi«ncb  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  around  the  Moravian 
MltlenMnta.  Gnadenhntten  was 
deatroyed,  and  the  other  settlements  were  menaced.'  For  aeveral  years  these  piont  nuition- 
aiie*  Bufiered  greatly,  and  the  white  settlements  were  broken  up.  AAer  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  in  1755,  the  Delawares  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  terribly  scourged  by  these  new  allies  of  the  enemies  of  the  lUiglish. 

In  1753  an  association  was  formed  in  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
the  object  of  which  waa  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  region  then  claimed 
by  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  unrepealed  charter.'     To  avoid  difficulties  with  the 

'  Thk  was  ariglnaled  in  the  following  muuier.  The  Shawnees  were  a  seoloded  olan,  Uting,  by  pennia- 
noa  ol  the  Debwaret,  upon  the  weatem  bank  of  the  Smquehmna.  On  a  certain  daj,  when  the  wairion 
of  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  the  ohaH  upon  the  mountaiu,  a  paitj  of  women  nd  children  of  the  Shaw- 
sees  croned  lo  the  Delaware  side  lo  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  bj  aome  of  the  •qoawg  uid  children  of 
Ibe  latter.  At  length  a  quairel  arose  between  two  of  the  children  Bboot  (he  poneuion  of  a  granhopper. 
Tbe  molhen  took  put  r«peotiTelj  wilh  their  children,  and  the  quarrel  extended  (o  all  the  women  on  both 
ades.  Tbe  Delaware  aqUKWi  were  more  nomeroiu,  and  drove  the  Shawneei  home,  killing  wveral  on  tbe 
way.  The  Shawnee  honlen,  on  theii  relum,  espoosing  the  cauie  of  their  women,  armed  tbenueliea,  and, 
orosung  the  riTsr,  altaoked  the  Delawares  i  a  bloody  battle  eniued,  and  the  Sbawneea,  overpowered,  re- 
tired to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  j<Hned  their  more  powerful  brethren.  How  many  wan  between  Chris- 
tian nKtions  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  >ome  miserable  granhopper ! 

■  This  u  m  view  npoo  a  itream  called  Mud  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  ill  mouth,  at  Toby's  Eddy,  in  the  Sua- 
qoabanna,  about  a  niile  below  Kingston.  It  wai  pointed  oat  to  me  ai  the  plaoe  where,  tradilioo  avers. 
Count  Ziniendoif  erected  his  tent,  and  where  the  singular  circumstance  related  in  tbe  teat  aocurred.  It 
was  near  sunset  on  a  mild  day  (September  16lh,  1846}  when  I  visited  tbe  spot,  and  a  more  inviting  plaoe 
br  reliremenl  and  meditation  can  scaroely  be  imagined.  It  is  shaded  by  venerable  sycamore,  buttemat, 
aim,  aad  black  walnut  treea.  From  tbe  Eddy  ii  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  whereon  tbe  Delawares  bad  tbetr 
village,  and  of  the  mountains  on  the  easteni  side  of  the  valley.     The  tddf  is  caused  by  a  bend  in  Ibe  river. 

*  The  Moravians  bad  ealablisbed  six  missionary  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forks  of  tbe  Delaware, 
or  tbe  juDctioo  c^  tbe  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Riven,  vii.,  Naiarelh,  Bethlehem,  Nain,  Freidenihal,  Ganden- 
tbaul,  and  Onadeobatten.  The  latter,  the  name  of  which  in  English  is  "  Huu  of  Mercy,"  was  founded 
aUaSy  for  the  aeoooimodatiao  and  proteclioa  of  those  Indiaiu  who  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  it 
waa  tbe  Bret  settlement  attacked  by  tbe  hostile  Mvagee. 

'  Wbea  tbe  regions  in  the  interior  of  America  were  unknown,  the  charters  given  lo  the  oolooists  were 
geaerally  very  vague  respecting  their  weatem  boundary.  They  defined  the  extent  of  each  colony  aloog 
the  Allaslie  coast,  but  generally  aaid  ai  tbe  westward  extent,  "  from  sea  to  sea."  3aah  was  the  exjaea- 
sioo  ia  tbe  Coouecliout  charter,  and  Wyoming,  lying  directly  west  of  that  province,  was  alaimed  as  a  pcr- 
lioa  of  its  territory.  The  intervening  portion  of  New  York,  being  already  in  actual  poasessioo  of  the  Dulob, 
waa  not  inoladed  in  tbe  elaim. 
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Indians,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  directed  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  Six  Natkuii, 
the  actual  owners,  though  it  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Delawares.  A  deputation  for  the 
purpose  attended  the  great  convention  and  Indian  council  which  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  efibrts  made  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  his 
agents,  to  the  contrary,  the  purchase  was  efiected.  The  tract  bargained  for  included  the 
whole  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  country  westward  to  the  Allegany  River.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  irritated  at  what  they  called  an  unfair  and  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Con- 
necticut people,  and  in  strong  terms  protested  against  the  purchase,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  whole  country  included  therein  was  covered  by  the  charter  granted  to  William  Penn. 
Here,  then,  was  planted  the  seed  which  soon  burst  forth  into  a  mature  tree,  and  bora  the 
apples  of  discord  in  abimdance. 

Another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  Delaware  Company,  had  purchased  lands  upon 
the  Delaware  River,  at  a  place  called  Cushetunk.  They  commenced  a  settlement  there  in 
1757,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  prepared  to  plant  their  colony  in  Wyoming  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  liie  country,  the  French  and  Indian  war 
then  being  in  progress,  the  settlement  was  deferred  until  1762,  when  about  two  hundred 
colonists  pushed  forward,  and  commenced  building  and  planting  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek,  a  little  above  the  present  site  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  Indians,  and  among  them  their 
great  chief  Teedyuscung,  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  vaUey, 
but  were  soon  reconciled,  and  lived  in  daily  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new  comers.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  however,  determined  to  repel  what  they  held  to  be  a  bold  encroachment 
upon  their  rights.  Proclamations  were  issued,  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriflT  of  Northampton  county,  within  the  limits  of  which  Wyoming  was  sit- 
uated ;  but  the  Yankees  continued  to  build  and  plant.  They  brought  their  families  into  the 
valley,  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  augmenting  their  numbers.  An  event  now  occumd 
which  at  one  terrible  blow  cut  off  this  flourishing  settlement. 

I  briefly  adverted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  council  was 
held  at  Easton  in  1758,  where  Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
The  Six  Nations  regarded  the  Delawares  as  subjects,  and  were  jealous  of  the  populari^  and 
power  of  Teedyuscung.  They  could  not  brook  his  advancement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1763 
a  party  of  warriors  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  the  valley  upon  a  pretended 
visit  of  friendship.  As  previously  concerted,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Teedyusenng  on  a 
certain  night,  and  the  chief  was  burned  in  it ;  while,  to  crown  their  wicked  act,  they  adioitly 
charged  the  deed  upon  the  whites.  The  Delawares  believed  the  tale.  They  loved  their 
chief,  and  determined  on  revenge.  At  broad  noon,  on  the  14th  of  October,  they  at- 
tacked and  massacred  thirty  of  the  settlers  in  their  fields.*  The  whole  settlement  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
saw  their  houses  plundered  and  their  cattle  driven  away.  At  night  the  torch  was  applied 
to  their  buildings,  and  the  lovely  abode  of  several  hundred  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  monung 
was  made  a  desolation.  Over  the  wilderness  of  the  Pocono  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Delaware,  and  so  on  to  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  blow  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  merciless,  for  they  regarded  the  Delawares 
as  their  friendly  neighbors.' 

The  Susquehanna  Company  did  not  attempt  a  settlement  again  for  several  yean ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  an  Indian  eooneil 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  made  a  direct  purchase  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  tbe 
Six  Nations,  and  took  a  deed  from  some  of  the  chiefs.  A  lease  of  the  valley  for  seven  yean 
was  given  to  three  Pennsylvanians,'  who  established  a  trading  house  there,  which  they  kt- 


'  This  is  the  testimony  of  ourrent  history.     Mr.  Minor,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  persuaded  thst  the 
that  destroyed  Teedyusoung — the  Six  Nations — ^perpetrated  this  outrage. 

'  Prood,  Gordon,  Chapman. 

*  Charles  Stewart,  Amos  Ogden,  and  John  Jennings.    The  latter  was  the  sheriff  of  the  oooiity.    Chsriet 
Stewart  sobseqaently  became  a  popnlar  and  efficient  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Cootiiienlal  anay . 
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tified.  Forty  pioneers  of  the  Suaqaehanna  Company,  prepared  to  act  promptly,  entered  the 
▼alley  in  February,  1769,  and  closely  invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison.  There  were  but 
ten  men  in  the  block-house,  but  they  had  found  means  to  send  a  message  to  Grovemor  Penn, 
informing  him  of  their  situation.  They  did  not  wait  for  sucoor,  however,  but,  under  pre- 
tense of  consulting  about  an  amicable  compromise,  three  of  the  Connecticut  party  were  de» 
coyed  into  the  block-house,  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  sent  to  Easton  Jail.  The  Con- 
necticut immigrants  increased  rapidly,  and  Jennings  called  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  and 
several  magistrates  to  assist  in  their  arrest.  Quite  a  formidable  force  marched  to  Wyoming, 
bat  the  Connecticut  people  had  not  been  idle.  They  too  had  erected  a  block-house,  which 
they  called  Forty  Fort.  Jennings  demolished  its  doors,  and  arrested  thirty-one  of  the  in- 
mates, most  of  whom  were  taken  to  Easton  Jail.  They  'were  admitted  to  bail,  were  re- 
enforced  by  about  two  hundred  irom  Connecticut,  and,  returning  to  Wyoming,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  Durkee,  in  honor  of  the  officer  elected  to  its  command.  This  forti- 
fication was  about  half  a  mile  below  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  Shawnee  Flats.  They  also 
buOt  thirty  log  houses  around  it,  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and,  the  number  of 
the  settlers  being  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  Jennings  could  make  no  further  impression 
upon  them.  He  reported  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  whole  power  of  the  county 
was  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  Yankees. 

For  a  short  time  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  commissioners  to 
Philadelphia  to  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  compromise.^  Governor  Penn  refused  to  treat  with 
them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Francis.  He 
demanded  a  surrender  of  Fort  Durkee,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  He  reconnoitered, 
and,  finding  the  works  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
ing Ogden,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood.  A  larger 
force  was  assembled  imder  Sherifi*  Jennings,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a  six  pound  can- 
non. Captain  Ogden,  who  was  prowling,  about  the  settlement,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Jennings,  darted  suddenly  among  the  houses  with  forty  men,  and  captured  several  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  was  Colonel  Durkee.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  ckisely  im- 
prisoned. Jennings,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  The  garrison,  alarmed,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  were  agreed  to.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  signed, 
bat  Ogden  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  the  seventeen  settlers  who  were  allowed  by  the  capitula- 
tion to  remain  in  the  valley  and  harvest  their  crops,  were  plundered  of  every  thing  and 
driven  over  the  mountains. 

In  February,  1770,  Lazarus  Stewart  led  an  armed  party  from  Lancaster  into  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  who  were  joined  by  another  armed  party  from  Connecticut.  They  captured 
Fort  Durkee,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Ogden  (who  was  then  absent),  seized  the  can- 
non already  mentioned.  Captain  Ogden,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  hastened  to  Wyo- 
ming with  fifty  men,  and  garrisoned  his  own  house.  A  party  of  fifty  Yankees  was  sent 
against  him,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  Several  Connecticut  people  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  killed.  Colonel  Durkee'  had  now  been  released,  and  had  returned  from  Philadelphia. 
Under  his  command  the  Yankees  commenced  a  regular  siege  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Penny- 
mites.'  They  mounted  ^he  four  pound  cannon  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  for 
several  days  played  upon  Ogden*s  house.  Receiving  no  succor  from  Governor  Penn,  he  sur- 
rendered npon  terms  similar  to  those  allowed  the  Yankees  the  year  before.     He  was  to  with- 

'  Cdooel  Djrer,  and  Jedediah  Elderkin,  of  Windham,  Conneotioat. 

*  John  Dnrkea  was  a  nattve  of  that  portion  of  Norwich,  Conneotioat,  called  Bean  Hill,  and  was  generally 
called  the  "  hold  Bean  Hiller."  He  left  Wyoming  and  returned  to  Conneotioat.  Wlien  the  ReYolation 
hroka  oat,  he  entered  into  the  oootest  sealously.  He  was  at  Banker  Hill,  and  was  commissioned  a  oolooel 
in  the  Conneotioat  line.  He  was  in  the  hattle  on  Long  Island,  at  Germantown,  and  other  engagements. 
He  died  at  his  residenoe  at  Bean  Hill  in  1782,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried  with  military  honois. 

>  This  civil  oommolioa  is  osually  termed  the  Penn^mitt  and  Yanktt  war.  The  fonner  name  was  derived 
from  John  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  hostilities  commenced. 
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dnw  hiimelf  and  ail  kk  bkb  hma  die  Tmllef  ^  except  bx,  wlio  wen  to  remain  and  guard  hii 
property.  But  the  Taakeei,  wnitatnig  C%dca'a  bad  &zth  with  them,  Kized  his  property  and 
bomed  hia  hooae  as  aoaa  as  he  was  foae^  Wamitts  were  afterwaid  iasoed  hj  the  Governor 
of  Pennsyirania  agaiaat  Lazaxv  Stewait»  Zehaiaa  Butler,  and  Lazanis  Yoong,  lor  the  crime 
of  arson,  bat  they  were  nerer  haiiueu. 

Goremor  Penn,  kanng  poiitkal  ontfareaks  in  his  capital  at  thnt  time,  and  nnwilling  to 
send  any  of  the  few  traops  away  from  Philadelphia,  called  npon  General  Gage,  then  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  for  a  detadunent  of  his  majesty's  troops  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming. 
Gage  rdnsed  eompliaaee,  and  the  Penncyiraaians  were  obliged  to  rely  npon  their  own  re- 
sonrces.  It  was  antonm  before  anothrr  attenqit  was  made  against  the  Yankees.  Ogden, 
with  only  one  hundred  and  iirty  men,  marched  by  the  Ldugh  ronte,  to  take  the  settlers  bj 
sorprise.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  saw  the  peojrfe  at  work  in  groups  in  their 
fields,  and,  separating  his  Sbtee  into  parties  equal  in  numbers  to  the  unsuspecting  fiumers  be- 
low, they  rushed  down  npon  them,  made  several  piiaoaers^  and  sent  them  to  Easton.  Ogden 
lay  concealed  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  another  i^iportunity  to  assail  the  Yankees.  The 
latter  sent  messensexs  to  solicit  aid  from  their  friends  on  the  Delaware.  These  fell  into  Ob- 
den's  hands,  and,  learning  from  them  the  exact  position  of  Fort  Durkee,  he  made  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  dlled  with  women  and  children,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  surrendered  unmndiTinnally.  The  fiirt  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  pRBopal  inhabitants  were  sent  pristmers  to  Easton  and  Phila* 
delphia. 

A  small  ganiaoa  was  left  by  Ogden  in  Fort  Durkee.     The  Yankees  having  left  the  val- 
ley, they  were  not  very  vigilant.     On  the  night  of  the  16th  c^  December,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  under  Lazarus  Stewart,  reached  the  fort  by  stealth,  and  cap- 
tured it,  shmiting,  **  Haxia  finr  King  Greoige  !*'     The  Pennymites  were  now,  in  turn,  drirea 
from  the  valley.     Stewart  hdd  pniwrwiinn  of  the  lort  until  the  middle  of  January  following, 
when  the  sherifi*  of  Nortitamplon  eoimty,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  before  it.     Cap- 
tain 0|g[dett  and  his  brother  Nathan  aceompanied  the  expedition.     A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
fort,  and  Nathan  Ojgden  was  killed/     Stewart  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  hold  oat, 
1«B«UT»    '^^  ^"^  ^^  night  of  the  20  th  withdrew  from  the  valley,  leaving  twelve  men  in  the 
^^^      §6sL     These  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton,  and  quiet  again  prevailed  at 
Wyoming. 

For  six  months  the  Pennymites  were  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  valley,  and  the 
number  of  the  settlers  of  Oj^en*s  party  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  But  their  repose 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  descent  from  the  mountains,  on  the  6th  of  July,  of  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  undar  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  and  a  party  under  Lazarus  Stewart, 
who  had  joined  him.  C^den  had  built  another  and  a  stronger  fort,  which  he  called  Fort 
Wyoming.*  The  invaders  vme  almost  daily  re-^ilbrced,  and  commenced  several  military 
works  with  a  view  of  besieging  Ogden  and  Ids  party  in  the  forts.  The  besieged  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions^  and,  their  wodcs  being  strong,  they  defied  the  assailants.  Ogden, 
in  the  mean  while,  escaped  from  the  Ibrt  by  stratagon,*  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  suc^ 
eeeded  in  inducing  the  acting  governor  (Hamilton)  to  send  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
to  Wyoming.  The  expedition  was  unsucoessfuL  After  prosecuting  the  siege  until  the  1 1  th 
of  August,  Captain  Butler  sent  to  the  garrison  a  formal  summons  to  surrender.     The  gar* 

*■  A  settler  named  William  ^leddy  vras  recognised  as  the  man  who  discliarged  the  musket  that  killed 
Ogden,  and  in  November  he  was  tned  for  muider,  at  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  vns 
acquitted. 

'  This  fort  stood  upon  the  ground  now  oeeupied  by  the  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre.  Tbere  wis  uoiher 
fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  httle  below  the  Phcenix  HoteL  Traces  of  the  ditches  were  risible  when  1 
risited  the  spot  in  1848. 

*  Ogden  prepared  a  light  bundle  that  would  float  upoo  the  water,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hat.  To  this 
bundle  he  attached  a  cord  several  yards  in  length,  and,  entering  the  river,  swam  past  the  aeatiDels,  drmvu^ 
the  bundle  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  behind  him.  The  hat  was  fired  at  several  timea,  baft 
Ogden  escaped  unhurt. 
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riflon  refused  compliance.  Butler  had  no  ordnance,  and  a  colonist  named  Carey'  made  a 
cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log.  At  the  second  discharge  the  cannon  burst,  but  they  had  no 
further  need  of  artillery,  for  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  the  14th  a  detachment  of  sixty 
men  from  Philadelphia,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  fort ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  surrender,  they  retraced  their  steps.  Several  persons  were  killed  during 
the  siege.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Ogden  and  his  party  were  all  to  leave  the  val* 
ley.  Thus  closed  the  civil  war  in  Wyoming  for  the  year  1771,  and  the  Yankees  were  lefV 
in  possession  of  their  much-coveted  domain. 

The  settlement  now  increased  rapidly,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  under  its  protection  until  the  decision  asked 
of  the  king  should  be  made.  The  Assembly  advised  them  to  organize  a  government  by  them* 
selves.  Pursuant  to  this  advice,  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  established  a  thoroughly  Dem- 
ocratic government.  "  They  laid  out  townships,"  says  Chapman,  "  founded  settlements, 
erected  fortifications,  levied  and  collected  taxes,  passed  laws  for  the  direction  of  civil  suits, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  established  a  militia,  and  provided  for 
the  common  defbnse  and  general  welfare  of  the  colony."  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  vested  directly  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  primary  meetings.  A 
magistracy  was  appointed ;  courts  were  instituted,  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ; 
and  a  high  court  of  appeals,  called  the  Supreme  Court,  was  established,  composed,  like  their 
Legislature,  of  the  people  themselves  in  primary  assembly.  The  government  was  well  ad- 
ministered, the  colony  rapidly  increased,  the  people  were  happy,  and  for  two  years  the  smiles 
of  peace  and  prosperity  gladdened  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

During  this  season  of  repose  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  made  an  efibrt  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ficulties between  the  settlers  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Richard  Penn  was  then 
governor  of  that  province,  and  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  on  the  subject.  The  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  therefore,  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudication.'  It 
waa  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm — ^Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderbume,  Richard 
Jackson,  and  John  Dunning — and  their  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

'  Mr.  Carey  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  went  to  Wyoming  with  his  sons  in  1769. 
His  brother,  Samuel  Carey,  was  a  distinguished  Quaker  preacher.  His  sons  became  permanent  settlers  in 
Wyoming,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

'  Colooel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Connectiout  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  province.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind.  In  allusion  to  this 
intellectual  power,  a  wit  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  while  Dyer  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber : 

**  CanMn  of  old,  m  we  are  told. 
When  It  did  rain  down  manna, 
Wa'nt  half  to  good,  for  heavenly  food, 
Aa  Dyer  makea  Suaquehanna." 

This  is  the  same  Dyer  alluded  to  in  the  amusing  doggerel  entitled  "  Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,"  in  which  the 
people  of  Old  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  were  interested.  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Connecticut,  page  448.  The  introduction  avers  that,  after  a  long  drought,  a  frog-pond  became  almost 
dry,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  one  night  by  the  frogs,  to  decide  who  should  keep  possession  of  the  re- 
rp^«"«'»g  water.  Many  "  thousands  were  found  defunct  in  the  morning.**  There  was  an  uncommon  silenoe 
for  botus  before  the  battle  commenced,  when,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of 
the  ditch  raised  the  war-cry.  Colonel  Dytrl  Colontl  Dyerf  and  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  opposite  side, 
resounded  the  adverse  shout  ofElderkin  too!  Eldtrkin  too!  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  people  of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.  The 
poet  says, 

*•  Thli  terrible  night  the  panon  did  Mgfat 

His  people  alreoat  in  deapair ; 
For  poor  Windham  aouli  among  the  bean-polea 

He  made  a  moat  wonderfal  prayer. 
Lawyer  Lucilbr  called  up  hia  crew ; 
Dyer  and  Elderkin,*  you  mnat  come  too : 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enough. 
He  had  an  old  negro,  hli  name  waa  Cuff." 


Jcdcdiah  TJderkln  accompanied  Colonel  Dyer  to  PhOadelphU  in  1709,  bi  behalf  of  the  Saaquehanaa  Company. 
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The  settlement  was  now  taken  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut,  and  incorponted  into 
that  colony.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  chartered  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  at- 
tached to  Litchfield  county  ;  representatives  from  it  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General 
Assemhly,  and  Zehulpn  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  justices  of  the  peace. 
Repose  continued  to  reign  in  the  valley,  and  unexampled  prosperity  blessed  the  settlement. 
A  town  immediately  adjoining  Wyoming  Fort  was  planted  by  Colonel  Durkee,  and  named 
Wilkesbarre  ;  and  the  whole  valley  became  a  charming  picture  of  active  life  and  social  hap- 
piness. The  foot-prints  of  civil  war  were  efiaced,  and  the  recollections  of  the  gloomy  past 
were  obliterated.  A  dream  of  happiness  lulled  the  people  into  the  repose  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. Isolated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  far  removed  from  the  agitations  which 
disturbed  the  people  upon  the  ocean  coasts,  they  had  heard  little  of  the  martial  sound  of 
preparations  for  the  hostilities  then  elaborating  in  the  imperial  and  colonial  councils.  They 
were  enjoying,  in  full  measure,  the  blessings  of  virtuous  democracy,  and  felt  none  of  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain,  then  bearing  with  such  heavy  hand  upon  the  commercial  cities 
of  America ;  yet  they  warmly  sympathized  with  their  sufiering  brethren,  and  their  hearts 
and  hands  were  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  patriots  of  the  east. 

Four  years  Wyoming  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  when  its  repose  was  suddenly  broken 
by  an  attack  upon  a  branch  of  the  colony,  located  about  sixty  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  by 
a  body  of  Northumberland  militia,  who  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Yan- 
kees. On  the  28th  of  September,  1775,  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  suddenly  assailed, 
several^  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  residue  were  sent  to  Sunbury  and  imprisoned.  About 
the  same  time  several  boats  from  Wyoming,  trading  down  the  river,  were  plundered  by  the 
Fennsylvanians.  The  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Fhiladelphia,  and  the 
Connecticut  people  of  Wyoming,  preferring  peaceful  measures  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war, 
petitioned  that  body  for  redress.  Congress,  **  considering  that  the  most  perfect  union  between 
the  colonies  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  Amer- 
ica,*' adopted  resolutions  urging  the  governments  of  Fennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  "  take 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  steps  to  prevent  hostilities"  and  to  adjust  difficulties.*  Bot 
the  lawless  invaders  had  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  voice  of  Congress.  Its  resolutioof 
were  unheeded,  and  the  imprisoned  settlers  were  more  rigidly  confined,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  exasperated  people  of  Wyoming,  now  become  numerous,  might  make  a  retal- 
iatory movement  against  Sunbury.  A  proposition  was  made  to  raise  a  force,  and  march 
against  Wyoming  to  subjugate  it  before  the  people  could  organize  a  military  government 
Grovemor  Penn  favored  the  design,  and  Colonel  Flunkett,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  He  was  ostensibly  vested  with  civil  powers,  and  his 
Deeembor  20^    ^^^^  ^^  Called  the  posse  of  the  county.     Congress,  still  in  session  in  Philadel- 

177&  phia,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  immediate  termination  of  ^11  hostilities  be- 

tween the  parties.'  But  the  Fennsylvanians  paid  no  attention  to  the  resolution,  and  Flunk- 
ett advanced  toward  Wyoming.  His  progress  was  slow,  for  the  nver  was  much  obstmcted 
by  ice ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  Nanticoke  Rapids,  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  wheie 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  boats,  the  people  had  made  ample  preparations  to  receive  him. 
The  military  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  numbered  about  three 
hundred  efiective  men. 

From  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  that  overhung  the  md 
along  which  Flunkett  was  marching,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  as  he  approached, 
and  arrested  his  progress.  By  means  of  a  bateau,  which  he  caused  to  be  brought  abovo  the 
rapids  by  land,  his  men  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  to  march  against  Fort  Wyoming  on  the 
eastern  side.  They  were  assaulted  by  an  ambuscade  on  shore,  and  the  whole  inva4u>g  'oiee 
immediately  retreated  to  their  provision  boats,  moored  below  the  rapids,  where  a  council  of 
war  was  held.  This  council  wisely  concluded  that  the  chances  of  success  were  few,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned. 

*  Jonmals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  '  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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The  war  of  the  Resolution  had  now  fairly  commenced.  The  proprietary  government  of 
Pennaylvania  was  soon  afterward  virtually  aholished,  a  constituent  assembly  was  or- 
ganized,* and  the  people  and  the  governments  of  both  coloniies  had  matters  of  much 
greater  importance  to  attend  to  than  disputes  about  inconsiderable  settlements.  Henceforth 
the  history  of  Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Union.  I  have  glanced 
briefly  at  the  most  important  events  connected  with  its  early  settlement,  for  they  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  general  history  of  Dur  republic,  and  exhibit  prominently  those  social 
and  political  features  which  characterized  the  colonies  when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
oat.  Separate  provinces,  communities,  and  families,  having  distinct  interests,  and  under  no 
very  powerful  control  from  without,  had  learned  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self- 
reliance,  patient  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  indomitable  courage  in 
the  maintenance  of  personal  and  political  rights,  irom  the  circumstances  in  which  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  had  placed  them.  It  was  in  schools  like  that  of  the  Pennymite  war, 
the  resistance  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to  the  domination  of  New  YorL,  the  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  the  Regulator  movement  in  the  Carolinas, 
that  the  people  were  tutored  for  the  firm  resistance  which  they  made  to  British  oppressions 
during  the  seven  years  of  our  struggle  for  political  emancipation ;  and  there  is  more  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  our  great  Revolution  to  be  learned  by  studying  antecedent,  but  relative 
events,  than  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  itself.  We  will  now  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  events  which  occurred  -in  Wyoming  during  our  Revolution. 

The  defection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  coalition  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  with  the  friends  of  the  king  westward  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  Virginia,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  that  province, 
had  long  tampered,  seeking  to  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  re- 
bellious state,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  much  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 
Thousands  of  mercenary  Germans  were  preparing  to  come  like  <*  destroying  locusts  upon  the 
east  wind  ;'*  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  American 
service ;  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  rife  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  savages 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  colonies,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  in 
question,  or  means  of  discriminating  between  the  parties  to  the  feud,  were  ready  to  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  satiate  their  appetites  for  vengeance,  rapine,  and  blood.  Westmoreland,  or 
Wyoming,  was  peculiarly  exposed,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  Indian  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  its  lovely  valley  the  conciliation  of  the  Indians  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
The  council  of  Onondaga,  the  chief  head  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions,  but  there  was  evident  hypocrisy  underlying  the  &ir  appearance  of  the  surface, 
and  occasional  outrages  upon  the  remote  settlers  had  been  committed  without  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  named  Wilson,  living  within  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  cru- 
elly treated  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  sent  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the 
true  intentions  of  the  savages.  A  chief  called  John  returned  with  the  messenger,  and,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  Indian  eloquence,  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  all  thoughts 
of  hostility  to  the  friends  of  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  pastor  in  Wyoming, 
acted  as  interpreter.  *<  We  are  sorry,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  have  two  brothers  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  quarrel  was  peaceably  settled.  We  choose 
not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.  The  quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  well  understand  it.     We  are  for  peace."     He  continued  : 

**  Brothers,  when  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighborhood,  you  must  not  im- 
agine they  come  to  do  mischief;  they  come  to  procure  themselves  provisions,  also  skins  to 
purchase  them  clothing. 

•<  Brothers,  we  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed  where  the  great  men  may 
meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever  after  be  called  Wyoraick,  where  you  shall  judge 
best  how  to  prevent  any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby  preserve 
our  friendship. 
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Cokmel  Butler  deceiTed.  Strugen  in  Wyoming.  SotplcfaNis  of  tte  PeopbL 

"  Brothers,  you  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  suspicious  on  that  acoonnt ;  but 
we  assure  you  this  chief  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.     We  are  of  one  mind. 

**  Brothers,  what  we  say  is  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart.  If  any  Indians  of  little 
note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been 
said  and  written  by  the  chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

**  Brothers,  we  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters  [Susquehanna].  Pay  no  regard  to  any  re- 
ports that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any  other  Way,  but  look  to  the  head  waters  for  truth  ; 
and  we  do  now  assure  you,  as  long  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may  depend  on  our  friend- 
ship.    We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all  for  peace." 

This  was  the  strong  language  of  assurance,  and  Colonel  Butler,  confident  of  its  sincerity, 
wrote  accordingly  to  Roger  Sherman  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  mentioned  in  his 
letter  that  the  Indians  wanted  an  American  flag  as  a  token  of  friendship ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  communication  evinced  a  belief  in  the  professed  attachment  of  the  savages  to  the 
republicans.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Mohawks,  Onondag^as,  and  Senecas  were  leaguing 
against  the  patriots  ;  and  already  Brant  and  five  hundred  warriors  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
of  hostility  to  the  republicans  at  the  Cedars,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  proposed  council 
fire  at  Wyoming  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  pretense  for  assembling  a  large  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  desire  for  an  American  flag  was 
undoubtedly  a  wish  to  have  it  for  a  decoy  when  occasion  should  call  for  its  use.  Events 
soon  occurred  which  confirmed  these  suspicions,  and  the*  people  of  Wyoming  prepared  for 
defense  against  their  two-fold  enemy,  the  Indians  and  the  Tories.' 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  prevented  further  immigration  to 
Westmoreland.  But  people  came  there,  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  VaUeys,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  <«  Pennymite  war,"  and,  as  it  appeared, 
no  sympathy  with  the  republicans.  Almost  every  original  settler  liad  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  open  expression  of  hostility  to  Congress  by  these  interlopers,  the 
most  active  of  whom  were  the  Wintermoots,  Van  Gorders,  Van  Alst3n3s,  and  a  few  other 
families,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Wyoming  people.'  The  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  organize  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  had  been  promptly 
acted  upon  in  Wyoming,  and  these  new  comers,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  king,  were  toon 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  committee  there.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  num- 
bering nearly  three  thousand,  and  united  in  thought  and  action,  were  pursuing  peacefully 
their  various  occupations.  The  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  them,  not  only  in  person  but 
in  political  creed,  justly  excited  suspicions  that  they  were  a  colony  of  vipers,  come  to  nestle 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  Toryism.  Influenced  by  these 
fears,  several  of  the  most  suspicious  of  the  interlopers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticat. 
This  was  an  unwise  act,  although  perhaps  justifiable,  and  was  one  cause  of  subsequent  disasten. 

In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  regular  troops,  of  eighty-two  men  each,  had  been 
raised  in  the  valley,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  commanded  by  Captains  Ransom  ind 

'  On  the  10th  of  March,  1777,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  WDkes- 
barre: 

^^  Voted,  That  the  first  man  that  shall  make  fifty  weight  of  good  saltpetre  in  this  town  shall  be  entitfed  to 
a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury. 

^^  Voted,  That  the  select-men  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  col- 
lector  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  powder  and  lead  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  lawful  money,  if  thej  eta  do 
the  same." 

It  was  also  subsequently  voted  to  empower  a  committee  of  inspectors  "  to  supply  the  sohiien'  wives  sad 
the  soldiers'  widows  with  the  necessaries  of  life."     This  was  a  noble  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  the  papers  of  Coknei 
Zebulon  Butler  he  found  a  list  of  Tories  who  joined  the  Indians.  The  list  contaiiMd  sixty-one  bums,  of 
which  only  three  were  those  of  New  England  men.  Most  of  them  were  transient  persona,  wIm>  had  goae 
to  Wyoming  as  hunters  and  trappers.  Six  of  them  were  of  one  family  (the  Wintermoots),  from  Miaiak. 
Nine  were  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  doubtless  in  the  interest  of  the  Johnsons,  four  from  Kinderhook,  sad 
six  from  West  Chester,  New  York.  There  were  not  ten  Tory  families  who  had  resided  two  years  in  Wjo> 
ming. — See  Stone^i  Hittory  of  Wyoming,  p.  181. 
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Duiiee,  and  were  attached  to  the  Coimeoticut  line.'     The  Wintennoota,  who  had  purchased 
land  toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  old  banki  of  the  Smquehauna,*  at  a  place 
where  bubbled  forth  a  large  and  living  ipiing  of  pure  water,  erected  a  strong  fortification 
known  as  Wintermoot's  Fort.     The  town  meet- 
ing alluded  to,  suspicious  of  the  design  of  the  Win- 
tennoota, who  had  hitherto  acted  to  di>creet]y 
-.,  that  a  chaise  of  actual  hostility  to  Congress  could 

not  properly  be  made  against  them,  thought  it  best 
_,.  ^  to  CDOnteract  their  apparent  belligerence,  and  re- 

solred  that  it  had  "  become  necessary  for  the  in- 
habitant! of  the  town  to  erect  suitable  forts  as  a 
defense  against  the  common  enemy." 
A  fort  was  accordingly  built,  about  two 
miles  above  Wintermoot's,  under  the  superrinon 
of  the  families  of  Jenkins  and  Harding,  and  called 
Fort  Jenkins.*  Forty  Fort  (so  called  from  the 
first  forty  Yankees,  the  pioneers  of  the  Susque- 
hanna settlers  in  Wyoming),  then  little  more  than 
a  weak  block-house,  was  strengthened  and  en- 
larged, and  sites  for  other  forts  were  fixed  on,  at 
Pittstown,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Hanover.  It  was 
agreed  in  town  meeting  that  these  several  fbrti- 
sm  er  WucTUHooT'i  Fomr.'  ficatioui  should  be  built  by  the  people,  "without 

either  fee  or  reward  from  the  town." 
As  we  have  observed'  in  a  former  chapter,  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  which  had  receded 
from  their  solemn  agreement  of  neutrality  were  not  brought  actively  into  the  service  of  the 
king  until  the  snmmer  of  1777.  It  waa  then  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  perceived,  and 
fiiliy  appreciated,  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  isolation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conti- 
nental CongTCH  waa  often  called  to  their  exposed  situation.  While  St.  Leger  was  investing 
Fort  Stanwix,  some  straggling  parties  of  aavagei  hung  about  and  menaced  Wyoming  ;  but, 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  the  following  spring.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1776  the  movements  of  Brant 
and  his  warriors,  and  the  Johnsons  and  Butlen  and  their  Tory  legions,  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  tc^ether  with  the  actions  of  the  Toriea  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  greatly  ezaaperated  on  accoont  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  some  itf  their  number  by  the 


>  Tboe  two  oompaniai  Mrred  with  diitinctioo  at  the  ikiimiah  od  MiUMODe  Rirer,  in  New  Jonej,  oo  the 
20lh  of  Janiiarj,  1777-  Thia  oocamtd  whiJe  the  miiii  armj  of  the  Ameriauu  were  iDflering  from  iheimall- 
pax  Kt  MorriMown.  A  line  of  fort*  had  been  established  along  the  MillstonB  River,  in  the  diriMitioD  of  Prince- 
tea.  Otte  of  tbeM,  at  Somenet  Coart-hoow,  «u  ora^upied  b;  Generml  Diokuuon  with  these  two  regular 
oofopaoie*  and  mbont  three  hcndred  militia.  A  mill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  Gootained  consider- 
able Hoar.  Cornwallis,  then  lying  at  New  Brunswick,  dispatched  a  foraging  party  lo  capture  il.  The  party 
ooDuted  of  about  foar  hundreid  men,  with  more  than  forty  wagons.  Tbe  British  airived  at  the  mill  early 
IB  the  morning,  and,  having  loaded  their  wagons  with  floor,  were  aboat  to  return,  when  General  Dickinson, 
li*itin)f  a  poninn  of  bis  force  (bronf^h  Ibe  river,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  with  so  mnoh  spirit,  that  thej 
Bed  in  haMs,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  plmider,  with  their  wagons,  behind  them. 

*  Aloag  the  western  side  of  tbe  Siuqoehanaa,  a  large  part  i^  tbe  way  from  tbe  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
Tillage  of  Kingston,  opposite  WLlkesbsxre,  are  traces  of  a  more  ancient  shore  than  the  present,  wben  the 
river  was  broader  and  perhaps  deeper  than  now.  The  plaia  exteoduig  from  the  anowal  shore  to  the  loot 
of  tiM  moiutain  n  a  uniform  level,  several  feet  above  tbe  allavial  bottom  between  it  and  the  present  bank 
<J  tbe  river. 

*  There  was  another  fort,  called  Fort  Jenkins,  apoa  the  SoKptehanna,  aboat  half  way  between  Wilkes- 
barre Bad  Fort  Angnsta,  or  Sonbary.     The  fort  in  qneatioa  was  ahoot  eigbt  miles  above  Wilkesbarre. 

*  This  view  is  froro  the  aocienl  bed  d  the  Sosquehanna,  looking  vrest.  The  building,  formerly  the  prop. 
ntj  of  Colonel  Jenkins,  and  ikiw  owiwd  by  Mr.  David  Goodwin,  is  npon  the  nte  of  okl  Fort  Wintermoot, 
whioh  was  destroyed  at  tbe  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  Il  is  upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Hver,  here 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  leet  high,  and  about  sixty  rods  from  tbe  stream  in  its  present  ohaniw). 
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Alarm  in  Wyoming.  Condition  of  die  Settlement  Apadiy  of  Congress.  Patriotism  of  Wyoniag  Wobmb. 

WhigB,  greatly  alanned  the  people.  Several  of  the  Loyalists  had  left  and  joined  the  foroa 
under  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  people  very  properly  apprehended  their  return  with  power 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  manifest  spirit  of  vengeance.  Early  in  May  the  savages  had  com- 
mitted many  rohberies,  and  in  June  some  murders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tioga,  and  other 
points  on  the  upper  borders  of  Westmoreland.  The  Indians  were  in  considerable  force  at 
Conewawah  (now  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  New  York),  and  were  in  constant  oommn- 
nication  with  the  Tory  settlers,  by  runners,  at  Wyalusing  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tank* 
hannock,  within  the  precincts  of  Westmoreland.  These  circumstances  were  alarming ;  yet 
the  exposed  territory,  out  off  as  it  was  from  immediate  aid,  if  demanded,  was  weakened  by 
drafts  upon  its  able-bodied  men  for  the  Continental  army,  and  demands  upon  its  local  treas- 
ury for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Mr.  Minor  has  given,  in  a  spirited  historic 
"  pen-and-ink  sketch,"  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1777,  sod  at 
the  opening  of  the  active  operations  the  following  year.  He  says,  "  Nearly  all  their  abl^ 
bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.  The  remaining  population,  in  dread  of  the  savages, 
were  building  six  forts  or  stockades,  requiring  great  labor,  <  without  fee  or  reward.'  All  the 
aged  men  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed  into  companies  to 
garrison  the  forts,  one  of  the  captains  being  also  chief  physician  to  the  people  and  surgeon  to 
the  military.  Of  the  militia  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition,  to  go  on  the  scout  and 
guard  against  surprise.  The  small-pox  pestilence  was  in  every  district.  A  tax  to  go  to 
Hartford  was  levied  in  the  assessment  of  the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds,"*  not  in  Conti. 
nental  bills  of  credit  at  their  nombal  value,  but  '*  lawful  money  of  the  state  of  Cotmecticnt" 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Wyoming  when,  in  June,  1778,  an  expedition  of  Tories  and 
Indians  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  Congress  -was  apprised  of 
the  dark  design.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  army,  from  Wyoming,  pleaded  for  their  wiyec 
and  little  ones.  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  yet 
that  body,  always  tardy  in  its  movements,  and  at  that  time  too  much  employed  in  sectional 
disputes  and  factious  intrigues,  left  the  settlement  uncared  for,  and  apparently  uimotieed,  ex- 
cept by  the  resolutions  to  permit  the  people  to  take  measures  for  self-defense  by  raising  troops 
among  themselves,  and  finding  "  their  own  arms,  and  accouterments,  and  blankets."*  The 
heads  of  the  families  there  exposed  were  cruelly  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 
army  elsewhere,  and  thus,  naked  and  helpless,  the  settlement  presented  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vultures  that  scented  them  from  Niagara,  and  whose  companions  were  then  glutting  their 
appetites  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  settlements. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  detachment  of  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  general  command  of 
Butler,  and  numbering  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Gtsnesee  country  from 
Niagara,  and  appeared  at  Tioga  Point,  in  June,  whence  they  embarked  in  canoes,  and  landed 

'  Hutory  of  Wyoming^  page  207.  Mr.  Minor  mentions  ed  instance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  wcmea  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  draft  which  the  people  made,  under  the  pressure  of  oiroumstances,  upon  their  undeTeW 
oped  resources.  Gunpowder  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  menaced  by  the  enenf . 
The  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  were  away  in  the  Continental  ranks,  and  the  females  plowed,  sovrd, 
and  reaped.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  manufaotmred  gunpowder  for  the  feeble  garrisons  in  the  forts.  ^'  TVr 
took  up  the  floors  of  their  houses,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  ran  water  through  it,  as  ashsi  iR 
leached.  They  then  took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made  ley,  mixed  the  water  from  the  earth  with  weak 
ley,  boiled  it,  and  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  were  then  nsei 
the  mixture  was  pounded  in  an  implement  brought  to  the  valley  by  Mr.  Hollenbaok,  and  thus  powder  wia 
produced  for  the  public  defense." — Page  212. 

'  See  resolution  of  March  16th,  1778,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  113.  This  reeofailioB  as- 
thorized  the  raising  of  "  one  full  company  of  foot  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland."  Nothing  further  was  duac 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  until  the  23d  of  June  following,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
write  to  the  two  independent  companies  under  Durkee  and  Ransom,  then  greatly  reduced  by  battle  and  sick- 
ness, and  permit  them  to  return  home  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement.  Congress  also  resolved  to  pay  ^ 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  companies  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of  March  jnctA- 
ing,  for  their  arms  and  accouterments.  The  sum  of  $1440  was  granted  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  be  isswtl 
to  Colonel  Denison.  The  Continental  paper  dollars  were  then  rapidly  depreciating,  foar  of  them  b«Dg  st 
that  time  worth  only  one  in  specie. 
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near  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wyoming.  They  entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Dial  Rock,'  and  attacked  the  people  near  Fort  Jenkins,  three  of  whom  were  killed.'  Butler 
then  made  his  head-quarters  at  Wintermoot's  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and  j^g, 
foraging  parties.  ^^ 

Virtually  abandoned  by  Congress,  the  people  had  made  all  the  preparations  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  invaders^  of  whose  approach  they  had  been  informed.  A  company  of  forty  or 
fifty  regulars  (so  called  only  because  the  raising  of  the  company  was  authorized  by  Congress), 
and  a  few  militia,  under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Hewett,  then  recruiting  in  the 
valley,  composed  the  military  force  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Grandfathers  and  their  aged  sons, 
boys,  and  even  women,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  happening  to  be  at  home  when  the  enemy  entered  the 
valley,  was,  by  common  consent,  made  commander-in-chief.  Forty  Fort  was  made  the  place 
of  general  military  rendezvous,  and  thither  the  women  and  children  of  the  valley  fled  for 
safety.  Aged  men  garrisoned  some  -of  the  smaller  forts.  There  were  fearful  odds,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  fight  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  the  more 
savage  Tories.  '<  Retirement  or  flight  was  alike  impossible,  and  there  was  no  security  but 
in  victory.     Unequal  as  was  the  conflict,  therefore,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  in  the  eye  of 

prudence,  the  young  and  athletic  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  enlisted  for  their  special  defense,  being  ab- 
sent with  the  main  army,  the  inhabitants,  looking 
to  their  dependent  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  little 
ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle."* 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  in  Forty  Fort,  to  determ- 
ine what  action  was  proper.  Some,  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  a  delay,  hoping 
that  a  re-enforcement  from  General  Washington's 
camp,  then  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
might  reach  them  in  time,  or  that  Captain  Spald- 
ing, who  was  on  the  march  for  the  valley  with  his 
company,  might  arrive.  Others,  having  little  hope 
of  succor,  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once.  While  the  debates  were  going  on,  five 
commissioned  officers  from  the  army  arrived  at  Forty  Fort.     Hearing  of  the  anticipated  in- 


1778. 


Poamoif  or  rum  Wvoanifo  Fona.« 


'  Dial  Rock,  or  Campbell's  Rock,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  high  bluff  at  the  joDctioa  of  the  Sosque- 
haniia  and  Lackawana  Rivera.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  ciroamstanoe  that  the  rays  of  the  son  first 
strike  its  western  lace  at  meridian,  and  the  farmers  in  the  valley  have  always  an  unerring  indicator  of  noon- 
tide OQ  clear  days. 

*  The  victims  were  all  scalped.  The  bodies  were  interred  by  their  friends,  and  over  the  graves  of  two 
of  the  Harding  family,  who  were  killed,  a  stone  was  raised,  many  years  aflerward,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing insicription :  *^  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery." 

'  Wyoming  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

*  EzpLAHATioji  OF  TBI  Plan. — ^Thc  scvcral  divisions,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Kingstown,  &o.,  mark  the 
districts  into  which  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  divuled ;  in  military  language,  the  different  btau.  A 
Okarks  the  site  of  Fort  Dvrkee ;  B,  Wyoming  or  Wilkesbarre  Fort ;  C,  Fort  Ogden  \  i),  village  of  Rings- 
too ;  £,  Forty  Fort.  [This  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  called  Kingston  Fort.]  f*,  the  battle- 
ground ;  O,  Wintermoot's  Fort ;  /f,  Fort  Jenkins ;  /,  Monocasy  Island ;  /,  the  three  Pittstown  stockades. 
The  dot  below  the  6  marks  the  place  of  Queen  Esther's  Rock.  The  village  of  Troy  is  upon  the  battle- 
ground,  and  that  of  Wilkesbarre,  upon  the  site  of  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  its  ravelins.  The  distances  of  the 
several  points  from  the  present  bridge  at  Wilkesbarre  are  as  follows ;  Fort  Durkoe,  half  a  mile  below,  on 
the  left  bank.  Fort  Ogden,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  and  the  Pittstown  stockades,  about  eight  miles, 
oo  the  same  side.  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles ;  the  Monument,  on  the  battle-ground,  five  and  a  half; 
Qoeen  Esther's  Rock,  six  and  a  half;  Wtntermoot*s  Fort  and  Fort  Jenkins,  eight  miles  abo%'e,  on  the  west 
i»  right  bank  of  the  river.     Kingston  is  directly  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  half  a  mile  westward. 

Z 
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vasion,  they  had  obtained  permission  to  return  home  to  protect  their  families.  Already  Fort 
Jenkins  had  been  captured,  four  of  the  garrison  slain,  and  three  made  prisoners,  and  the 
other  stockade  would  doubtless  share  the  same  fate.  Already  a  demand  for  the  sarrender 
of  Forty  Fort  and  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  tomahawb 
of  the  Indians  were  lifted  above  the  heads  of  those  families  who  had  not  succeeded  in  reach* 
ing  the  fort.  Upon  prompt  action  appeared  to  depend  their  salvation ;  and,  influenced  by 
the  pleadings  of  the  only  hope  of  safety  left — ^victory  in  battle— -the  majority  decided  to 
march  at  once  against  the  invaders.  The  decision  was  rash,  and  the  minority  yielded  with 
much  reluctance. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  army,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  vig- 
orous men,  old  men,  and  boys,  divided  into  six  companies  and  marched  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing the  women  jn  the  most  painful  anxiety.  They  were  joined  by  the  justices  of  the  court 
and  other  civil  officers,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  Wintermoot*s  Fort,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  but  Colonel  John  Butler  was  too  vigilant  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had 
news  of  their  approach,  and  sent  for  the  party  then  demolishing  Fort  Jenkins  to  join  him 
immediately.  When  the  patriots  approached,  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Col- 
onel John  Butler  and  his  Rangers  occupied  the  lefl,  which  rested  upon  the  river  bank  near 
Wintermoots ;  and  the  right,  extending  into  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain,  was  composed  principally  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  chief  named  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  which  signifies  He  who  goes  in  the  smoke.^     John- 

*  Until  the  late  Mr.  Stone  made  his  researches  for  materials  for  his  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Brut 
or  Thayendanegea,  it  was  believed  that  Brant  and  his  Mohawk  warriors  wore  engaged  in  the  invasioa  d 
Wyoming.  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  and  Allen  assert  that  he  and  John  Batler  were  joint  coo- 
manders  on  that  occasion,  and  upon  his  memory  rested  the  foul  imputation  of  being  a  participant  in  the  horrid 
transactions  in  Wyoming.     Misled  by  history,  Campbell,  in  his  Gtrtrudt  of  Wyoming,  makes  the  Oneida  ssj, 


And  again: 


^'Tliit  U  no  time  to  fill  the  Jojooa  cup; 
The  mammoth  comet    the  foe— the  monster  Brui^ 
With  all  hU  howling,  desolating  band." 


**  Scorning  to  wield  ttie  hatchet  for  his  tribe^ 
*Qainat  Brant  hlmaelf  I  went  to  battle  forth ; 

Accnraed  Brant  I  he  left  of  all  mj  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thbig  of  living  birth. 

No  1  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  hontehold  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plains. 

All  perlsh'd  i  I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 
To  whom  nor  relatire  nor  blood  remains- 
No,  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  Teina." 


Brant  always  denied  any  participation  in  the  inTasion,  bat  the  evidence  of  history  was  against  him,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world  was,  that  he  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  From  this  aspersion  Mr.  Stone  vindi. 
oated  his  character  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  A  reviewer,  understood  to  be  Caleb  Gushing,  of  MassacfaiBetta. 
disputed  the  point,  and  maintained  that  Stone  had  not  made  out  a  clear  case  for  the  sachem.  UnwiDin^  to 
remain  deceived,  if  he  was  so,  Mr.  Stone  made  a  journey  to  the  Seneca  country,  where  he  found  serertl 
surviving  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  celebrated  Seneca  chief  Kacmndoovand, 
better  known  as  Captain  Pollard,  who  was  a  young  chief  in  the  battle,  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  dear  aecooat  of 
the  events,  and  was  positive  in  his  declarations  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that  caa- 
paign.  The  Indians  were  principally  Senecas,  and  were  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  as  mentioned  in  the  text 
John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  while  in  England  in  1823,  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  nan«. 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  which  the  latter  had  done  the 
chief  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  The  result  was  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  his  error  by  the  poet  is 
the  next  edition  of  the  poem  that  was  printed.  He  did  not  change  a  word  of  the  poem,  but  referred  to  the 
use  of  Brant's  name  there,  in  a  note,  in  -virhich  he  says,  "  His  son  referred  to  documents  which  caaipieteh- 
satiified  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found  in  books  of  trsr* 

els,  and  in  Adolphus's  and  other  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors The  nanoe  of  Braal, 

therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction."  This  was  well  enough  as  ^  •• 
it  went ;  but  an  omission,  after  such  a  conviction  of  error,  to  blot  out  the  name  entirely  from  the  poem,  vu 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man ;  and  the  stain  upon  the  poet's  name  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
libel  upon  a  humane  warrior  shall  endure  in  the  epic. 
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MtporitioB  of  tbe  BeUifereDto  for  Battle.        StMoch  of  Colonel  Zeboloa  Butler.        The  Attack.         Colonel  Zebnlon  Butler. 

ton's  Greens,  under  Captain  Caldwell,'  formed  on  Butler's  right,  and  Indian  marksmen 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  of 
the  Americans,  aided  by  Major  Garratt.  The  left  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Denison,  of 
the  Wyoming  militia,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance.  The  battle-ground  was  a 
level  plain,  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  by  shrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  they  perceived  Wintermoot's  Fort 
in  flames,  fired,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  an  event  that 
seemed  quite  probable  to  the  Tory  leader,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  number  of  men 
marching  against  him.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom,  and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  and  select  the  position  for  battle.  The  Wyoming  compa- 
nies approached  separately,  and  as  they  were  wheeled  into  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  thus 
addressed  them  :  **  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life  itself, 
and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  from  conflagration,  our  women  and  children  from 
the  tomahawk.  Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  Indians  will  give  way.  Every  man 
to  his  duty."' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Butler's  short  address,  the  Americans  opened  the  battle  on 
the  enemy's  lef^.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  heat  quite  oppressive. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  advance  a  step  at  each  fire.  Soon  the  battle  became  gen- 
eral, and  the  British  left,  where  Colonel  John  Butler,  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  other  trap- 

'  It  is  QDcertain  whether  either  of  the  Johnsons  was  in  this  campaign.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
official  connection,  it  is  probable  they  were  not. 

*  Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  VaUey.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1731.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  in  Northern 
New  York.  He  was  also  in  the  memorable  expedition  to  Havana  during  that  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  left  the  service  at  the  peace  in  1763.  In  1769  he  emigrated  to  Wyoming,  and  became 
one  of  tbe  leading  men  in  that  settlement.  Before  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  strongly  imbued  vnth  feel- 
ings of  hostUity  to  the  mother  country,  which  the  agitations  of  tbe  Stamp  Act  had  engendered,  and  when 
the  Revelation  broke  oat  he  was  found  an  active  patriot.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1778.  He  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  bis  memorable  Indian  expedition  in  1779,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 
In  1787  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne,  which  office  he  held  antil  its  abrogation  by 
the  new  Constitution  in  1790.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  at  his  residence,  about  a  nule  and  a 
half  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  borough.  "  Among  other 
marks  of  respect  to  his  memory,*'  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

"Dtathignkhed  by  hto  useluIneM 

Ac  borne  and  when  abroad, 
At  court,  in  camp,  and  in  receaa, 
Protected  atUl  by  God." 

Cokmel  Butler  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Lord ;  his  second,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming  (the  Indian  interpreter  already  mentioned) ;  and  the  third  was  Miss  Phcsbe 
Baight,  whom  he  married  while  he  was  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Butler 
a  well-edacated  and  intelligent  man,  as  his  letten  show.     An  autograph  letter  to  General  Washington, 


y^ff^rvy^^  ^^rr^*-y  ^j/^  ^^0 


y  / 


kipdly  given  me  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Chea* 

ter  Butler,  of  Wilkesbam,  firom  which  this  fao- 

simile  of  his  signature  is  copied,  is  a  good  specimen,  not  only  of  the  chirography,  but  of  the  perspicuity,  terse- 

■ea%  and  comprehensive  style  that  charaoterized  the  military  dispatches  of  the  Revolutioiutfy  officers.     He 

vma  one  of  those  reliable  men  whom  Washington  cherished  in  memory,  and  after  the  war  he  received  tokens 

€£  the  chief's  regard.     Activity,  energy,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Colonel 

Botler's  chanu)ter.     He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Tory  John  Butler,  as  some  have  asserted. 
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pingt,  appeijed,  witb  a.  handkerchief  tied  lounil  his  head,  eamestly  cheering  hii  mea,  bcgta 
to  give  way.  But  a  flanking  party  of  Indians,  which  covered  that  wing  of  the  ensmj,  ud 
was  concealed  under  some  bushes  upon  the  ancient  river  bank,  kept  up  a  galling  Are.  Cap- 
tain Duikee  was  slain  by  one  of  their  sfaotB.'  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  sharp^booten 
along  the  line  kept  up  a  horrid  yell,  the  sound  of  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  women  and 
children  at  the  fort.  For  half  an  hour  the  battle  was  waged  with  unceasing  energy  on  both 
sidei,  but  the  vastly  superior  numben  of  the  enemy  began  to  manifest  its  advantage.  Tb« 
Indians  on  the  American  left,  sheltered  and  half  conoealed  by  the  swamp,  succeeded  in  oat- 
flanking  Colonel  Denison,  and  fell  with  terrible  foice  upon  his  rear.  He  was  thus  ucpoied 
to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Tories  and  Indians.  Perceiving  this,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back 
in  order  to  obange  his  position.  The  order  was  mistaken  for  one  to  retreat.  That  noid 
was  uttered  with  fatal  distinctness  along  the  line,  and  his  whole  division  fled  in  confunoa 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  lofl  was  giving  way.  A  few  minutes  more  of  firm  resist- 
ance might  have  given  victory  to  the  republioans.  The  American  Colonel  Butler  and  Col- 
onel Dorrauce  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  retrieve  the  loss,  but  in  rain. 
Colonel  Butler,  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger,  rode  along  the  lines  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  contending  parties,  beseeching  his  troops  to  remain  firm.  "  Don't  leave  me,  my  cfail- 
dren,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  the  victory  is  ours  !"  But  it  was  too  lale  ;  the  Indians  )e<ped 
forward  like  wounded  tigers.  Every  American  captain  that  led  a  company  into  action  wu 
slain  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  whole  American  lint, 
broken,  shattered,  and  dispersed,  fled  in  confusion,  some  in  the  direction  of  Forty  Fort,  snd 

others  toward  Monocasy  Island, 
_  "  .    .^  nearlyamiledistant,  and  theonlj 

point  on  the  river  that  protnised 
them  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  scene  that  ensued  was  ts- 
rible  indeed.  A  portion  of  tbe 
flanking  party  of  Indians  rushed 
forward  to  cut  off*  the  retreat  ta 
Forty  Fort,  while  the  rest  of  the 
invaders,  following  the  main  por 
tion  of  the  army,  who  fled  through 
the  fields  of  grain  toward  Monc- 
oasy  Island,  slaughtered  them  by 
•cores.  Many  who  could  not  swim,  and  hesitated  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  wer«  shot 
down  ;  and  others,  who  hid  themselves  in  bushes  upon  the  shore,  were  draped  out  and  shot 
or  tomahawked,  regardless  of  their  cry  for  quarter.  Many  swam  to  Monocasy  Island,  whither 
their  pursuers  followed  and  hunted  them  like  deers  in  cover.  Others  were  shot  while  swim- 
ming ;  and  some,  who  were  lured  back  to  the  shore  by  promises  of  quarter,  were  butchered. 
Only  a  few  escaped  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  mountaia*-' 

'  Captain  Robert  Dorkee  wu  a  yonnger  brother  at  Coknie]  John  Durkee.  When  ihe  valley  wu  pm- 
aoed,  sihI  be  wu  refused  pennUsion  to  return  home,  fae  resigned  bis  commusion  ia  the  army,  and  '"■'"^ 
to  the  defense  of  his  ramily.     He  wu  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  where  he  Ion  bis  life. 

*  Tbis  view  a  from  Ibe  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Ibe  oenler  of  MoDOcaiy  Iiksd. 
looking  ap  Ibe  river.  Toward  the  foreground,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  s  little  bejmd  tbe  bar-piM.  ■ 
seen  a  ravine,  through  wbiob  the  fugitives  who  crossed  the  river  in  ufeiy  made  tbeir  way.  On  the  ieA  in 
seen  tbe  upper  sod  of  Monooatj,  and  a  sand-bar  wbich  divides  tbe  waters  of  Ihe  river.  The  diKui  bb 
on  tbe  leR  are  those  which  bonnd  the  wesleni  side  of  the  valley.  From  ibe  bead  of  M(»iocasy  Island,  Sena 
tbe  sand-bar,  tbe  river  is  oltea  fordable  in  summer  to  tbe  eastern  side. 

>  It  wonld  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  relate  tbe  many  instances  of  suflering  ofi  tbal  oeaaat 
All  the  borrors  of  war,  allhongb  on  a  small  fcale,  were  exhibited  on  that  memarabla  day  ;  anil  wn*  tb( 
particulars  chrouloted,  the  most  rapacious  gaunuatid  of  hamirB  might  be  surfeited.  I  will  motion  am  f 
two  cironmstances,  which  sufHcienlly  exbibit  the  bestiality  of  human  character  developed  by  civil  war.  <tr- 
slrnying  or  stifling  every  feeling  of  consanguineous  aflection  or  neighborly  regard.  One  of  tbe  fD^tiva. 
named  Pensil,  hid  himself  among  tbe  willows  upon  Monooaay  Island.     His  Tory  brother,  w1k>  b^  joia^ 


IB  BntauxiuiiHA  at  Uohousi  Island.) 
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CoIoDel  Zebulon  Butler  etc&pod  to  Wilkeabure  Fort  &nd  Colonel  Denitoo  to  Forty  Fort, 
where  the  Utter  muitered  the  fev  Hldiera  that  oame  in,  placed  lentineU,  and  prepared  for 
a  defeoM  or  the  women  and  children  ooUeoted  there. 

Darknen  pnt  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  not  to  the  horrors.  It  wu  a  dreadful  night  for 
Wyoming,  for  the  enemy,  elatod  by  victory,  held  their  fearful  orgies  upon  th;  battle-field. 

"  Whoop  &rter  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  asuil'd, 
Ai  if  unearthly  Sendi  bad  bnret  their  bar  ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksmaa's  ihol  prevail'd, 
And  aye,  ai  if  ior  death,  «aine  looely  tnmipet  wail'd.'" 

Many  prisoners  aufiered  the  martyrtlom  of  savage  torture,  while  some  of  their  friends  on  the 

oppoiile  shore,  near  Fittston,  powerless  to  help 

them,  observed  the  dreadful  proceedings  by  -  '  - 

the  light  of  the  fires.     Captain  Bidlack  was 

thrown,  alive,  upon  the  burning  timbers  of 

Wintermoot's  Fort,  where  he  was  held  down 

with  pitchforks  until  he  expired  !     Prisoners 

were  arranged  in  circles  around  large  stones, 

and,  while  strong  Indians  held  them,  they  were 

dispatched  with  a  tomahawk.     One  of  these 

■tones,  called  Queen  Esther's  Kock,  is  painted 

out  to  the  curious.     It  is  upon  the  old  river 

bank,  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  main  road, 

three  mile*  above  Forty  Fort,  and  near  the 

house  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gay.     Around 

it  sixteen  prisoners  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 

and  each  was  held  by  a  savage.     A  half-breed  QaatM  Enaut!  Rooe.* 

Indian  woman,  called  Queen  Esther,*  awumed 

the  office  of  executioner,  and,  using  a  maul  and  tomahawk  alteniat«ty  ai  she  passed  around  the 

in  tbe  pnnnit,  fovnd  him  (here  concealed,  and  recognized  him.  The  fugitiTS  cast  himself  at  lua  brother'* 
feet  and  begged  his  life,  promising  to  serve  him  till  death  if  he  woald  spare  him.  But  the  brother  was 
changed  to  a  demon.  "Mighty  well,  yoa  damned  rebell"  he  tauntingly  replied,  and  instantly  sbot  him 
dead  I  The  Oneida  taragt  mentioned  in  a  preTioDS  chapter  refused  10  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  Tba  wont  panions  raged  with  wild  and  deaolating  fary.  All  the  sweet  chanties  of  life  seemed 
extiDgniBhed,  Lieuteoaol  Shoeoiaker,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men,  whose  wealth  en- 
abled hiro  to  dispense  charity  and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him.  fled  to  the  river,  when  Wiodecker, 
a  man  who  bad  often  fed  at  his  board  and  drank  of  his  cup,  came  to  the  brink.  "  Come  oat,  come  out," 
be  said  i  "  you  know  I  will  protect  you."  How  could  Shoemaker  doubt  it  ?  Windecker  reached  out  hit 
left  band  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  the  bead  of  his  benelac- 
tor,  who  fell  back  and  fioated  away. — Sn  Mimor,  p.  22S. 

'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

*  This  view  is  near  the  ancient  river  bank,  looking  westward.  The  rook  is  a  sort  of  ctoglomerate,  a  large 
proponioa  of  which  is  quartz.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  the  crodulons  believe  10  be  stains  of 
blood  slill  remaining.  The  rock  projects  only  about  eighteen  inohes  above  the  ground,  and  its  aixe  is  de. 
Doted  by  the  figure  standing  beside  it.  In  the  distance,  oo  the  left,  is  seen  the  moDoment  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  occasion.  This  aceae  inclodea  a  portion  of  the  baltlo.groand. 
The  little  village  of  Troy  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  Aeld  of  conflict. 

'  Queen  Esther,  ss  she  was  called,  vras  the  oelebrated  Catharine  Mootour,  whose  residence  was  at  Calh- 
arinestuwu,  near  the  head  c^  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York.  The  town  wu  named  after  her,  and  was  the  first 
of  l^  Indian  villagw  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1T79,  after  the  battle  of  Chemung.  She  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  ber  buber  wu  one  of  the  Frenob  governors,  probably  Froatenao.  She  was  made  a  captive  during 
the  wan  between  the  Hurofis  and  French  and  tbe  Six  Nations,  and  wsi  carried  into  ibe  Seneca  oountry, 
wbere  she  manied  a  young  chief  who  was  signalized  in  the  wan  against  the  Catawtos.  He  fell  in  battle, 
•bout  the  year  1T30,  Catharine  had  several  children  bjr  him,  and  remained  a  widow.  Her  superior  mind 
gara  bet  great  ascendency  over  the  Seneoas,  and  she  wu  a  queen  indeed  among  them.  She  accompanied 
tbe  delegate*  of  tbe  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia  on  several  occasions,  where  her  refinement  of  mannen  and 
aunctive  penco  made  ber  an  ob)ect  of  much  regard,  and  she  vru  greatly  careved  by  tbe  ladies  of  that 
eily.     From  the  circumstance  at  ber  reBnecnent  of  manners,  Mr.  Stooe  argne*  that  she  oookl  not  have  been 
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ring,  singing  the  death-Bong,  deliberately  murdered  the  prisoners  in  consecative  order  as  they 
were  arranged.  The  time  was  midnight,  and,  the  scene  being  lighted  up  by  a  large  fire  barn- 
ing  near,  she  appeared  like  a  very  fury  from  Pandemonium  while  performing  her  bloody 
work.  With  the  death  of  each  victim  her  fury  increased,  and  her  song  rose  clearer  ud 
louder  upon  the  midnight  air.  Two  of  the  prisoners  (Lebbeus  Hammond  and  Joseph  El- 
liot), seeing  there  was  no  hope,  shook  off  the  Indians  who  held  them,  and,  with  a  desperate 
spring,  iled  to  a  thicket,  amid  the  rifle-balls  and  tomahawks  that  were  sent  after  them,  and 
escaped.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  other  portions  %{ the  battle-field  on  that  dreadful 
night,  but  we  will  draw  a  vail  before  the  revolting  picture,  and  view  occurrences  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  the  hopes  of  the  settlement  were  now  centered. 

Terrible  were  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  people  at  the  fort  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress.     They  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing,  and,  when  the  shots  became  fewer  and 
nearer,  hope  departed,  for  they  knew  the  Americans  were  dispersed  and  retreating.     At  twi- 
light Captain  John  Franklin  arrived  at  Forty  Fort,  with  the  Hunterdon  and  Salem  com- 
pany, of  thirty-five  men.     It  was  a  timely  re-enforcement,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  little 
remnant  of  Denison's  force.     The  night  was  spent  in  sleepless  vigilance  and  alarm  by  those 
within  the  forts,  while  the  people  without  were  flying  to  the  mountains  and  the  wildemeBs 
July  4,    heyond,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.     Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  dis- 
1778.     patched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  send  up  the  cannon,  and  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  for  defense  at  Forty  Fort.     But  all  was  confusion.     The  people  were  flying 
in  dismay,  and  leaving  their  homes  a  prey  to  the  invaders.     The  messenger  returned  with 
his  melancholy  tidings  just  as  another  arrived  from  Colonel  John  Butler,  demanding  a  sur- 
render, and  requesting  Colonel  Denison  to  come  up  to  head-quarters,  near  the  still  burning 
ruins  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.     Already  the  principal  stock- 
ade at  Pittston  (Fort  Brown)  had  surrendered,  and,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense. Colonel  Denison  complied.     Colonel  Butler  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts, 
and  also  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  Continental  troops  (numbering  only  fiAeen  men) 
as  prisoners  of  war.     Colonel  Denison  hastened  back,  by  agreement,  to  consult  with  his 
brother  ofi^icers.     He  conferred  with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  men  should  immediately  retire  from  the  valley.     He  placed 
Mrs.  Butler  behind  him  upon  his  horse,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Conyngham,  in  the  Nes- 
oopeek  Valley,  twenty  miles  firom  Wilkesbarre.     Colonel  Denison,  on  retumingi  reported  to 
the  British  leader  that  the  Continentals  were  beyond  his  command,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  without  reference  to  them.     The  terms  were  verbally  agreed  upon,  but,  there  being 
no  conveniences  for  writing  at  hand,  the  contracting  parties  went  to  Forty  Fort,  and,  upon 
a  table  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bonnet,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  ap  and  signed/ 

guilty  of  the  atrocities  a;t  Wyoming  which  history  has  attributed  to  her.  But  Mr.  Minor,  whose  means  fat 
correct  information  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Wyoming  were  much  superior  to  those  of  Mr 
Stone,  clearly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  her.  She  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  FraoUin,  sad 
they  both  explicitly  charge  her  with  the  deed.  Two  of  her  sons  accompanied  her  in  the  expeditioo,  and  it 
is  said  that  her  fury  on  the  occasion  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  the  fight  that  occinred  nssr 
Fort  Jenkins  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  She  must  kAve  been  tiien  oeerly 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  of  General  Sullivan's  men,  in  his  journal,  cited  by  Minor,  speaks  of  raichin|| 
"  Queen  Esther's  plantation"  [Sheshequin],  where  she  ^'  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty.  The  man 
of  her  palace,"  he  said,  "  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  we  found  an  idol, 
which  might  well  be  worshiped  without  violating  the  third  commandment  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  sbt 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  About  sunrise  the  general  gave  orders  for  Catharinestown  to  be  ilhuniBatrdl 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bonfire  of  upward  of  thirty  buildings."  One  of  the  sons  of  Kate  Moa* 
tour,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  with  Walter  Butler  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  with  his  own  hands  cap- 
tured Mr.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  invasion  of  tbas  settleaMiit 
The  old  man's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  taken  to  Niagara.  Kate  Montour  vras  there,  and  ^  wim  g^eaxly 
enraged,"  says  Stone,  ^^  because  her  son  had  not  killed  him  outright."  This  "  exhibition  of  a  aav^e  tem- 
per" is  in  accordance  with  her  acts  at  Bloody  Rock. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  dated  Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778 : 

^^  Art.  Ist.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  garrisons  be  demoUafaad 
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Swender  of  the  Fort.  Trtaty  Table.  Cosdaet  of  tha  Tbrlet.  Bad  Faith  of  the  Indiana.  The  Trmtf. 

Colonel  Butler,  ascertaining  that  there  were  several  caaks  of  whisky  in  the  fort,  ordered  them 
to  be  rolled  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  emptied,  fearing  that 
they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  make  them 
unmanageable. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  the  two  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open.  The  arms  of  the  patriots  were  piled  up  in  the 
center,  and  the  women  and  children  retired  within  the  huts  that 
lined  the  interior  of  the  stockade.     At  the  appointed  time  the 

victors  approached,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.     They  tu  **t         t       "i 

came  in  two  columns,  whites  and  Indians.     The  former  were 

led  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  entered  the  north  gate,  and  the  latter  by  Queen  Esther, 
the  bloody  priestess  of  the  midnight  sacrifice.  She  was  followed  by  6i-en-gwa-tah,  who, 
with  his  warriors,  entered  the  south  gate.  The  wily  chief,  fearing  treachery,  glanced  quickly 
to  the  right  and  left  as  he  entered.  The  Tories,  with  their  natural  instinct  for  plunder,  im- 
mediately seized  the  piled  arms.  Butler  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  presented  the  muskets 
to  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  then  marked  by  the  Indians  with  black  paint  in  their 
faces,  and  ordered  to  carry  a  white  cloth  on  a  stick.  These  were  badges  which,  the  savages 
said,  would  insure  their  protection. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  respected  by  the  invaders,  particularly  the  Indians, 
for  a  few  hours  only.  Before  night  they  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  peo- 
ple that  were  left,  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  those  already  gone  to  the  wilderness.  The 
village  of  Wilkesbarre,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
others  remaining  in  the  valley,  fled  in  dismay  toward  the  mountains,  whither  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  friends  had  gone  during  the  night.     Only  one  life*  was  taken  after  the  surrender 

"  2d.  That  ^e  inhabitants  occupy  their  fanns  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preaenred  en- 
tire  and  unhurt. 

'*  3d.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  delivered  up. 

^  4th.  That  Major  Botler*  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

"  5th.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Batler't 
possession,  be  delivered  up  also. 

**  6th.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  made  good,  and  they  to 
remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  in  and  throughout  the  state,  as  far 
as  bea  in  my  power. 

"  7th.  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel  Denison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himsell^  do  not  take 
up  arms  daring  the  present  contest. 

re.       ji  "  Nathan  Dknisok 

l^'P«^l  John  Butlke. 

*'  Zarah  Beech^      Samuel  Ouitiny 
John  Johnton,     WiUiam  CaldweU." 

*  The  table  on  which  the  capitulation  was  drawn  up  and  signed  was  still  in  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Bifr.Bettnet  (Mrs.  Myers)  when  I  visited  her  in  September,  1848.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this 
veoerable  woman  presently.  The  table  is  of  black  walnut,  small,  and  of  oval  form,  and  was  a  pretty  piece 
of  furniture  when  new.  It  is  preserved  with  much  care  by  the  family.  The  house  of  Mr.  Bennet  was  near 
Forty  Fort,  and  himself  and  fiaunily,  with  their  most  valuable  eflfects,  were  within  the  stockade  when  it  sur- 
roDQereQ. 

•  This  was  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort  after 
the  capitulation,  Colonel  Butler  recognized  him,  and  said,  sternly, ''  Boyd,  go  to  that  tree  !'*     "  I  hope," 


*  la  an  aecountsofUae  war  John  Batler  la  denominatBd  a  eolooel,  white  here  he  glTW  what  waa  doubtleaa  hit  tnia  title.  Lord 
Oeorge  Oennaiiie,  io  a  dicpatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clintoo,  girea  him  the  raak  of  lieatenant  coloneL  Tbia  eapitnlatian  waa  hifhlj 
hooorable,  aad  eertainly  afford*  a  plea  in  fiiror  of  the  merciful  character  of  Batler  claimed  for  him  by  hia  frieoda.  Id  the  trans. 
•ellooB  which  fabaequendy  took  place  he  declared  hia  inabitity  to  control  the  Indiana.  Thia  may  hare  been  trae.  Bat  no  hoa- 
orable  man  wonld  hare  headed  anch  an  expedition ;  and  whaterer  may  have  been  Ua  effoita  to  allay  the  whirlwind  of  deatrae- 
ttoo  whirli  be  had  raiaed.  Uatory  hoUa  hfan  reaponaible,  next  to  hia  fOTemment,  for  the  dieadlnl  tngady  in  Wyomlnf.  The 
atacfee  of  hia  craeltiea,  mC  albMt  by  the  Hying  fngitiTca  from  the  valley,  and  incorporated  in  the  hirtoriea  of  Gordon,  Ramaay,  and 
oikar  early  hMitHtnt  of  the  war.  have  been  recited  by  ample  teatimony.  and  prored  to  be  the  oSapring  of  imaginatJoni  greatty 
caeiBed  by  the  terrors  of  the  battle  and  flight  The  atory.  tliat  when  Colonel  Deniaon  aal»d  Bnder  upon  what  terma  he  woold 
•eeepc  a  aoneoder,  he  replied,  **  The  hatchet,**  and  talea  of  a  kindred  natora  of  croeltiea  perndttod  by  him,  hare  no  fovndatioB 
•otntth. 
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of  Forty  Fort,  but  numbers  of  women  and  children  perished  in  their  flight  in  the  great  swamp 
on  the  Pocono  Mountains,  known  as  the  Shades  of  Deaths  and  along  the  wildemen  pttbi 
by  the  way  of  the  Wind-gap  and  Water-gap,  to  the  settlements  on  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. So  sudden  was  their  departure,  that  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food  was  secured.  Teiii* 
ble  indeed  were  the  incidents  of  that  flight,  as  related  by  the  sufierers  and  their  friends,  and 
recorded  by  Chapman  and  Minor.  <*  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged  widow  of  Sir. 
Cooper,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  <'  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  lain  on  his  face  to  lap 
up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion  in  their  flight  had  spilled  on  the  earth.  Children  were 
bom,  and  several  perished  in  the  *  Dismal  Swamp,'  or  *  Shades  of  Death,'  as  it  is  caUed  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Trousdale  was  taken  in  labor ;  daring  to  delay  but  a  few  minutes,  she  was 
seen  with  her  infant  moving  onward  upon  a  horse.  Jabez  Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  e8> 
caped ;  but,  not  being  able  to  join  his  family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen ;  and  Mrs.  Ftih 
hastened  with  her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  want,  her 
infant  died.  Sitting  down  a  moment  on  a  stone,  to  see  it  draw  its  last  breath,  ahe  gazed  id 
its  face  with  unutterable  anguish.  There  were  no  means  to  dig  a  grave,  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves  seemed  worse  than  death  ;  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her  arms  and 
carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  German  settlement.  Though  poor,  they  gave 
her  food ;  made  a  box  for  the  child,  attended  her  to  the  grave-yard,  and  decently  buried  it, 
kindly  bidding  her  welcome  until  she  should  be  rested. 

<*  The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labor  in  the  wilderness.  Having  no  mode 
of  conveyance,  her  sufierings  were  inexpressibly  severe.  She  was  able  to  drag  her  fainting 
steps  but  about  two  miles  that  day.  The  next,  being  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  with  a  horse, 
she  rode,  and  in  a  week  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  her  infant  from  the  place  of 
its  birth. 

« Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her  family,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.     She 
could  take  no  nourishment,  and  soon  died.     They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  they 
could. ......  Mrs.  Court wright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl  flying  with  her  father's 

family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side  a  widow,  who  had  learned  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Six  children  were  on  the  ground  near  her — ^the  group  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  they 
were  without  food.  Just  at  that  moment  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  toward  them  fitom 
the  settlements.  It  was  Mr.  Hollenback.*  Foreseeing  their  probable  destitution,  he  had 
providentially  loaded  his  horse  with  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mercy, 
to  their  relief.  Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  heaven.  He  imparted 
a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of  others. 

*'  The  widow  4>f  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,*  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not 
learn  certainly  the  death  of  their  husbands  until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mountain, 
ten  miles  on  their  way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  a  messenger  brooght 
to  Mr.  Bullock  word  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the  field.  Then  were  heard  mouming 
and  lamentation,  with  wringing  of  hands.  Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not 
only  had  she  provided  food,  but  had  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers  (her  husband  being 
much  engaged  in  public  business),  the  preservation  of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on  ooi 
path  of  research.     Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  their  ancient  home  in 

Boyd,  unploringly,  "  year  honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  "  Go  to  that  tree,  sir,"  diOQted  Botkr 
The  sergeant  obeyed,  and  a  volley  from  some  Indian  marksmen  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

'  Mr.  HoUenback  survived  the  battle,  and  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  at  Monocasy  Island.  He  enes- 
ed  the  mountains  to  the  settlements  in  advance  of  the  fugitives. 

'  Anderscm  Dana  was  from  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  attais- 
ments ;  his  talents  and  zeal,  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  obtaimd  fma,  tkf 
people  their  unanimous  suffrage,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Retnniii^ 
home  when  Wyoming  was  threatened,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  from  family  to  &mily  thitwsbcmt 
the  valley,  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and,  though  exempt  from  military  duty,  hastenod  to  the  6ekl  asd 
fell.     His  son-in-law,  Stephen  Whiton,  but  a  few  weeks  married,  also  went  into  the  battle  and  was  sUib 
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Picton  of  the  Flight.       Story  of  the  Fvgitivet  pabUahed  at  Pougfakeepde.       Enron  of  Hlftory.       Bad  Faith  of  the  laTader*. 

Connecticut.  These  few  instances,  selected  from  a  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  the 
dreadful  flight/'' 

What  a  picture  did  that  flight  present !  No  embellishment  of  fancy  is  needed  to  give  it 
efiect.  One  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  guide  and  protect  them, 
are  seen,  in  the  wildest  terror,  hurrying  to  the  mountains.  ''  Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself 
a  single  group,  flying  from  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent ;  hurrying  onward,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sorrow ;  the  aflrighted  mother, 
whose  husband  has  fallen,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  a  child  by  the  hand,  an  aged  parent 
slowly  climbing  the  rugged  steep  behind  them ;  hunger  presses  them  severely ;  in  the  rus- 
tling of  every  leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage  ;  a  deep  and  dreary  wilderness  before 
them,  the  valley  all  in  flames  behind ;  their  dwellings  and  harvests  all  swept  away  in  this 
spring  flood  of  ruin,  and  the  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood  shower  of  savage  vengeance.'*' 

From  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Connecticut  by 
various  routes,  and  the  tales  of  horror  of  a  few  who  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  there.  The  account  of  the  atrocities  therein  related 
was  repeated  every  where  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,  formed 
the  material  for  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  ear- 
lier historians.  No  doubt  the  fugitives  believed  they  were  telling  truths.  The  battle,  the 
devastation  of  the  valley,  and  the  flight  across  the  wilderness  were  matters  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  other  refugees,  joining  them  in  their  flight,  added  their  various  recitals  to  the 
general  narrative  of  woe.  We  will  not  stop  to  detail  what  has  been  erroneously  written. 
The  pages  of  Gordon,  Ramsay,  and  Botta  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  "  sup  on  horrors." 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Minor  have  obliterated  half  the  stain  which  those  recitals  cast  upon 
human  nature,  and  we  should  rejoice  at  the  result,  for  the  honor  of  the  race.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Zebulon  Butler 
and  Nathan  Denison*  on  the  occasion  has  been  falsely  represented,  and  injustice  done  to  their 
characters.     All  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  those  brave  and  devoted  men. 

Our  story  of  the  disaster  in  Wyoming  is  almost  ended.  Although  alarm  and  distress  pre- 
vailed there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  no  hostilities  of  greater  moment  than  the 
menaces  of  savages  and  a  few  skirmishes  with  marauders.  But,  before  closing  the  historic 
tome,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  events  in  the  valley  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  and  the  flight  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  broken  by  the  invaders  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  and  fields  of  waving  grain 
were  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  Indians  began  by  breaking  open  the  trunks  and  boxes 
in  the  huts  of  the  surrendered  fort.  The  town  papers  were  scattered,  and  many  valuable 
records  were  destroyed.  Colonel  Denison  called  upon  Butler  repeatedly  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  capitulation  by  restraining  the  Indians.  Butler  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  restrain  them,  but 
they  utterly  disregarded  his  orders.  At  length,  finding  his  authority  set  at  naught,  doubt- 
lea  considering  his  own  life  in  danger  should  he  attempt  harsh  measures  of  control,  and  prob- 


ably fearing  greater  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Butler  withdrew  from'  the    jqj.  ^ 
valley.*     Gi-en-gwa-tah  interposed  his  authority,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Indians     ^^ 

^  Hiaimj  of  Wyoming,  p.  230. 

*  The  HatUton  TVavtUn.  This  is  not  a  Yolume,  bat  a  aeries  of  biographical  and  historical  sketches  by 
Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  in  the  form  of  colloquies  between  two  travelers  from  Hadeton.  They  were  published 
in  the  Wyoming  Republican  in  1837-8.  They  are  admirably  conceived  and  written,  and  contain  vivid  pio- 
tnres  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  during  the  Revolution. 

'  Colonel  Nathan  Denison  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  He  was  well  educated,  and  was  an  active  man  in  the  valley.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
held  several  important  offices  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  January  25th,  1809,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

*  Mr.  Minor  gives  Colonel  Butler  full  credit  for  humane  intentions,  and  believes  that  he  desired  to  regard 
fiaithfully  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  pillage 
and  murders  which  ensued.     On  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Finch,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  who  went  over  the 
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Departun  of  ttio  Invaden  from  the  VaUej.  Indian  Craeltiea.  ArriTal  of  Suooor.  Expedition  agalnat  tte 

followed  the  leaden,  with  Queen  Esther  and  her  retinue  in  the  van.  The  appearance  of  the 
retiring  enemy  was  extremely  ludicrous,  aside  from  the  melancholy  savageism  that  was  pre- 
sented. Many  squaws  accompanied  the  invaders,  and  these  brought  np  the  rear.  Some 
had  belts  around  their  waists,  made  of  scalps  stretched  upon  small  hoops  ;  some  had  on  from 
four  to  six  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one  over  the  other  ;  and  others,  mounted  on  stolen  honei, 
and  seated,  "  not  sidewise,  but  otherwise,"  had  on  their  heads  four  or  five  bonnets,  one  with- 
in another. 

As  soon  as  Butler  and  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  left  the  valley,  the  Indians  that  re* 
mained,  wholly  uncontrolled,  swept  over  the  plains  in  small  bands  of  from  five  to  ten,  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  crops,  burned  houses  and  bams,  and  treated  the  few  remaining  peo- 
ple most  cruelly.'  Several  murders  were  committed,  and  terror  again  reigned  in  the  valley. 
Colonel  Denison,  and  all  who  remained  at  Forty  Fort,  fled,  some  down  the  river  and  some 
to  the  mountains.  Except  a  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  whole 
people  abandoned  the  settlement.     It  presented  one  wide  scene  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

Captain  Spalding  was  between  the  Pocono  and  Blue  Mountains,  nearly  flfly  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Apprised  of  the  event  by  the  flying  settlers,  he  hast- 
ened forward,  and  when  within  twelve  miles  of  the  valley  sent  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter. 
From  the  brow  of  the  mountain  they  saw  the  flames  rising  in  all  directions,  and  the  valley 
in  complete  possession  of  the  invaders.  The  efibrts  of  a  single  company  would  be  vain,  and 
Captain  Spalding  returned  to  Stroudsburg,  to  await  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
•Augntta^    who  soon  returned  to  Wyoming.     When  the  enemy  had  left  the  valley,  Spalding 

1778.  marched  thither,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,»  which  he  strength- 
ened. Other  means  for  the  defense  of  the  valley  were  adopted,  and  a  few  of  thoee  who  had 
fled  returned,  with  the  hope  of  securing  something  that  might  be  left  of  all  their  desolated 
possessions.  Some  of  them  were  waylaid  and  shot  by  straggling  Indians  and  Tories.  There 
was  no  security  ;  throughout  that  fertile  valley  fire  was  the  only  reaper,  and  the  luscious 
fruits  fell  to  the  earth  ungathered.  Even  the  dead  upon  the  battle-ground  lay  unburied  un- 
til the  autumn  frosts  had  come ;  and  when  their  mutilated  and  shriveled  bodies  were  col- 
lected and  cast  into  one  common  receptacle  of  earth,  but  few  could  be  identified. 
That  sad  office  was  performed  by  guarded  laborers,  while  parties  of  the  enemy, 
like  hungry  vultures,  scented  their  prey  from  afar,  and  hovered  upon  the  monn tains,  ready 
to  descend  upon  the  stricken  settlers  when  opportunity  should  ofler. 

Colonel  Hartly,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  joined  Colonel  Zebulon  Batler,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  arranged  to  expel  the  marauders.  In  September  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  marched  to  Shesequin,  Queen  Esther's  plantation,  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  (now  in  Bradford  county),  where  a  battle  ensued.      Several  of 


battle-grouod  with  Mr.  Minor  in  1838,  he  says  that  Colonel  Butler  received  a  letter  on  the  5th,  which 
ened  his  departure  from  the  valley.  It  probably  gave  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  Captain  Spalding  or 
some  other  expected  re-enforcements.  Mr.  Minor  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Finch.  They  caDed  to- 
gether upon  Mrs.  Jenkins,  an  aged  lady,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Forty  Fort- 
She  instantly  recognized  Finch,  and  said,  with  much  archness  and  humor,  **  Oh,  yes,  Finch,  to  be  sura  I  r^ 
member  you.  An  old  squaw  took  you  and  brought  you  in.  She  found  you  in  the  bushes,  and,  as  she  droit 
you  along,  patted  you  on  the  back,  saying,  ^  My  son,  my  son !'  '*  Finch  did  not  relish  the  exposure  as  wli 
as  the  by-standers.  He  had  been  playing  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  Mrs.  Jenkins  stripped  his 
of  his  plumage,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  valley. 

^  One  illustrative  instance  I  will  mention.  From  the  farm  of  an  old  man  named  Weekes,  seven  peisow. 
three  of  whom  were  his  sons,  one  a  grandson-in-law,  two  relatives,  and  the  last  a  boarder,  went  oot 
to  the  battle.  At  night  the  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the  field  I  Af^er  the  capitulation,  a  band  of  Indisas 
came  to  his  house  and  ordered  him  away.  '^  How  can  I  ?''  he  said ;  "  my  whole  lamily  yoa  have  killed 
How  can  I  with  fourteen  grandchildren,  all  young  and  helpless."  They  feasted  on  tho  food  in  his  hoots . 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  taking  the  hat  from  the  old  man's  head,  and  placing  himself  in  a  large  rocking-chair 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  rocked  with  much  glee.  They  then  informed  him  that  he  might  have  three 
days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  to  carry  awmy  hi» 
grandchildren.  He  departed,  and  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left.  Owr 
the  rough  country  along  the  Lackawanna  Mr.  Weekes  made  his  way  to  Orange  ooonty.— See  Minor's  Wft- 
mingy  p.  238,  and  HazUton  Travelers. 
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ReCam  of  Settlera.  Continaed  Alarm.  Murder  of  Mr.  Slocmn.  SaUiran't  Ezpeditioii.  Situation  of  Wyomiog. 

the  Indians  were  killed,  their  settlement  was  broken  up,  and  a  quantity  of  plunder  that  had 
been  taken  from  Wyoming  was  recovered.  Returning  to  Wyoming,  Colonel  Hartly  was 
called  away,  but  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort.  Thus  defended, 
although  the  season  was  much  advanced,  a  few  armed  settlers  plowed  and  sowed.  Maraud- 
ing  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  and  several  of  the  whites  were 
murdered  in  their  fields,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Slocum,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  interesting  story  of  the  abduction  of  his  little  daughter,  and  her  subsequent 
discovery  among  the  Indians,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  March,  1779,  the  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre  was  menaced  by  a  pahy  of  about  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  Indians  and  painted  Tories,  who  surrounded  the  fort.  The  discharge  of  a  field 
piece  drove  them  away,  but,  the  garrison  being  too  feeble  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  the  maraud- 
ers carried  off  much  plunder,  not,  however,  without  suffering  considerably  in  some  smart 
skirmishes  with  the  inhabitants.  In  April  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  under 
Major  Powell,  while  marching  toward  Wyoming,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade. 
Six  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  routed. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Sullivan  arrived  in  the  valley,  with  his  division  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  the  events  of  which  have  been  narra- 
ted in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Easton,  and  marched  to  Wyo- 
ming by  the  way  of  the  present  turnpike.  They  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  encamped 
on  the  flats  below  Wilkesbarre.  A  large  fleet  of  boats,  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  arrived,  with  provisions  and  stores,  on  the  24th.  We  have 
seen  that  Sullivan's  movements  were  remarkably  slow,  and  that  the  enemy  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  his  plans  before  he  reached  Tioga.  The  Indians,  guided 
by  the  mind  of  Brant,  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sullivan  by  attacks  upon  his  outposts.' 
Several  of  these  occurred,  but  the  American  force  was  too  large  to  be  much  aflected  by  them  ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  whole  army,  with  martial  music 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  moved  up  the  Susquehanna,  proceeding  on  the  east  side. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  Monocasy  Island  and  the  battle-ground,  the  lively  music  of 
fife  and  drum  was  changed  to  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honor  of  the  patriot  dead.  The  army  en- 
camped the  first  night  a  little  above  Pittston,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers.  On  the  5th  it  arrived  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  9th  at  Queen  Es- 
ther's Plains  (Shesequin),  and  on  the  11th  reached  Tioga  Point.  The  remainder  ^^^^' 
of  the  story  of  the  expedition  has  already  been  told. 

As  soon  as  the  American  army  was  gone,  the  Indians  and  Tories  came  prowling  upon 
the  borders  of  the  valley,  and,  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  settlers  had  not  an  hour  of 
repose.  **  Revenge  upon  Wyoming,"  says  Stone,  "  seemed  a  cherished  luxury  to  the  infu- 
riated savages,  hovering  upon  her  outskirts  upon  every  side.     It  was  a  scene  of  war,  blood, 

&nd  suffering In  the  course  of  this  harassing  warfare  there  were  many  severe  skirm- 

I,  several  heroic  risings  of  prisoners  upon  their  Indian  captors,  and  many  hair-breadth 
."*  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  them,  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  mi- 
nate  information,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Chapman,  Minor,  and  Stone.  I  have  other 
and  broader  regions  to  traverse  and  explore,  and  other  pages  of  our  wondrous  history  to  open 
and  recite.  Let  us  close  the  book  for  the  present,  and  ramble  a  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  where  the  tragedy  we  have  been  considering  was  enacted,  but  where  now  the 
smiles  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  repose  gladden  the  heart  of  the  dweller  and  the  stranger. 

*  The  boldness  of  the  Indians  was  remarkable.  Although  the  Americans  in  camp  were  three  thousand 
sCftmg,  they  approached  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tents,  and  committed  murders. 

*  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  206. 
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though  ch&Dged 


"  I  then  bat  draun'd :  thoa  art  be 
la  life,  B  rukm  of  the  bnio  a 
Ftb  stood  upon  the  wooded  m 

Thai  beetles  hi^  Ihy  lovely  voile;  o'er. 

Nature  hath  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 

Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictured ;  he 
Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  one  snaaj  hour 

Upon  thj  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 
With  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rock  and  tree 
.  Known  like  old  friends,  and  greeted  from  a^ ; 
Atid  there  are  talea  of  sad  realit;^ 

Id  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war. 

With  woes  of  deeper  tint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  are." 


MIST  atUl  teposed  upon  the  waters,  and  veiled  the  fringe  of  trees  aloDg 
the  Susquehanna,  when,  late  in  the  morning,  I  left  Wilkesbatre,  iu 
company  with  Mr.  Lord  Butler,  to  visit  the  celebrities  of  the  valley. 
The  poetry  of  the  bard  and  the  solemii  prose  of  the  hiatotian  awakened 
thoDf  hts  and  associatioDS  which  invested  every  venerable  tive  and  anti- 
quated dweUing,  the  plains,  the  river,  and  the  mountains,  with  ail  the 
glowing  characteristics  of  romance.  The  simple  beauty  of  natorc 
feature,  is  as  Bttnu;tive  as  of  old. 

"  But  where  are  they,  the  beings  of  the  mind, 
The  bard's  creatioos,  molded  not  of  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  suflerings  auign'd — 

Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave— where  are  they? 


Waldegrave  't 
To  point  out  here,  onless  in  yoa  scareci 
That  stands  full  uniTorm'd  upon  the  plain 
To  frighten  flocks  of  crows  and  blackbirds  Irom  the  grain. 

"  For  he  woald  look  particalarly  droll 

In  bis  '  Iberian  boot'  atid  '  Spanish  plume,' 
And  be  the  vrooder  of  each  Christian  soul. 

As  of  the  birds  that  scarecrow  and  hi*  broom. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bio«n, 

Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye. 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home. 

Hath  a  heart^pell  too  hdy  and  too  hi};li 

To  be  o'er-|»m>sed,  even  by  her  vrorshipcr — Poesy." 

tiALLICI. 

We  crossed  the  plain  to  Kingston,  a  pretty  village  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  Wilkec- 
barre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  which  a 
reached  by  a  road  diverging  toward  the  river  from  the  main  road  to  the  head  of  the  vmlley 
It  stood  near  the  river  baak,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Not  a  single  trace  of  it  is  left,  lit 
spot  having  been  long  a  common,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward.  Neat 
the  site  of  the  fort  is  a  venerable  house,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  general  conflagi^ 
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tion,  uid  cloM  by  is  the  residence  of  one  of  Mn.  Myen's  family,  in  whose  poswssioii  I  found 
the  treaty  tadle,  pictured  in  the  last  chapter.  The  venerable  owner  wu  not  theie,  but  I 
afterward  law  her  at  the  house  of  her  Bon,  near  Kingston.  A  cottage  and  its  garden  occupy 
the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  trembling  families  at  Forty  Fort  stood  and  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  battle ;  and  from  that  point  is  a  charming  river  view,  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  through  which  the  Susquehanna  makes  its 
way  into  the  valley. 

From  Forty  Fort  we  rode  up  to  the  monument,  which  is  situated  in  a  field  a  few  rods  east 
of  the  main  road,  near  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Troy,  five 
and  a  half  miles  from  Wilkesborre.  It  is  constructed  of  hewn 
blocks  of  granite,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sixty  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  autumn  succeeding  the  battle.'  On 
two  marble  tablets  are  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  fell, 
so  far  as  eould  be  ascertained,  and  also  of  those  who  were  in 
the  battle  and  survived.  Anotber  marble  tablet  contains 
on  inscription,  written  by  Edward  Mallory,  Esq.'  This 
monument,  like  many  others  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Revolutionary  men  or  events,  was  tardily  con- 
ceived and  more  tardily  executed.  It  remained  unfinished 
nearly  fi>rty  yean  after  the  first  movements  were  made  to- 
ward raising  money  for  the  purpose.  As  early  as  1609, 
Mr.  Minor,  the  historian  of  the  valley,  wrote  several  essays 
intended  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  daty  of  electing 
a  motinment,  and  in  IBIO  Charles  F.  Wells,  Esq.,  wrote 
a  stirring  ode,  concluding  with  the  patriotic  interrogation, 

"  O,  Then  shall  rise,  wilh  chisei'd  head. 
The  tall  slone  o'er  their  borial-place, 
VThere  the  wiDdi  may  ligh  for  the  golliuit  dead, 
And  the  dry  groi*  rustle  sroand  its  base  ?" 

'  Profeaor  Sillimon  visited  many  of  the  Revoluliooaiy  grounds  about  (wentj  jears  ago.  Id  his  Jooraal, 
vol.  sriii.,  p.  310,  in  descriMng  he  visit  to  Wyoming,  he  says  that  a  Mr.  Perhn,ione  of  those  who  assisted 
in  the  boriol  ot  the  dead,  went  over  the  ground  with  him,  and  assured  him  that,  owing  to  the  intense  heni 
■nil  drynew  of  the  air,  the  bodies  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  quite  inoffensive. 

*  The  fbllowii^  is  the  inscription  upon  the  monument : 

Near  this  spot  was  fougbt, 

On  the  sftenmon  oT  Friday,  the  third  day  of  July,  1778, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING, 

In  which  a  small  band  of  patriot  Americans, 

Chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  aged, 

Spared,  by  inefliGiencj,  from  the  distant  lonks  of  the  republic. 

Led  bj  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  Colonel  Nathan  Deaison 

With  a  courage  thai  deserved  success, 

Boldly  met  and  bravely  fought 

A  eeoibLned  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  force 

or  thrice  their  number. 

Numerical  superiority  alone  gave  success  to  the  invader. 

And  wide-spread  havoc,  desolation,  and  ruin 

Marked  hi*  aaTBge  and  bloody  footsteps  through  the  valley. 

THIS  MOSDMENT, 

Commemoiative  of  these  events. 

And  of  the  aclor*  in  them. 

Has  been  erected 

Over  the  bones  of  the  slain, 

By  their  descendants  and  others,  who  gratefully  appreciate 

The  services  and  saoriBces  of  ibeir  patriot  ancestors. 
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These  appeals  caused  meetings  to  be  held  and  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  but  b'ttle  moxe  rab- 
Btantial  was  done  until  1839,  when  a  committee  firom  Wyoming  repaired  to  Hartford,  to 
solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The  committee  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Wyoming  people  upon  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  past  allegiance  and 
services.  A  report  was  made,  proposing  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars,  bat  no  farther 
action  was  taken  during  that  session.  In  1841  another  petition  was  presented,  and  so  ably 
was  the  matter  conducted  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  voted  the  appropiiation 
asked  for,  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  did  not  concur,  and  another  failure  was  the  oon- 
sequence.  The  ladies  of  Wyoming,  doubtless  feeling  the  truth  of  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion,  that 
*'  in  all  benevolent  or  patriotic  enterprises  the  services  of  one  woman  are  equal  to  those  of 
seven  men  and  a  half,"  resolved  that  the  monument  should  be  erected.  They  formed  a 
"Luzerne  Moniimental  Association,'*'  solicited  donations,  held  fairs,  and  by  their  energy 
obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a  monument,  commemorative  alike  of  patriotie 
deeds  and  of  female  influence.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  (which  solicitors  of  sabscrip- 
tions  would  do  well  to  observe)  in  the  saying  of  Judge  Halliburton's  clock  peddler,  "  The 
straight  road  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  is  through  the  hearts  of  the  women." 

From  the  monument  northwai'd  to  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  mile  and  a  halt  the 
road  passes  over  the  battle-ground  ;  but  tillage  has  so  changed  the  whole  scene,  that  nothing 
remains  as  token  or  landmark  of  the  fight,  except  the  ancient  river  bank,  and  the  tangled 
morass  toward  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Indians  made  their  way  and  fell  npon  Col- 
onel Denison's  rear.  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  upon  the  road  side,  wliere,  tradition 
says,  one  of  the  Wyoming  men,  somewhat  intoxicated,  lagged  behind  and  fell  asleep,  when 
the  little  band  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  invaders.  When  the  retreat  became  general, 
and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw  no  other  means  of  safety  but  flight,  he  put  spurs  to  his  hone. 
A  swifl-footed  settler,  hotly  pursued  by  savages, 'caught  the  tail  of  Colonel  Butler*B  hone  as 
he  passed  by,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  witch  that  fastened  upon  the  tail  of  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter's  mare,  held  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  danger.  As  tliey  passed  the  spot  where  the  in- 
ebriate  had  just  awaked,  perfectly  sober,  the  man  at  the  tail  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the  pur- 
suing savage.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  in  the  road.  Near  the  same  spot  Rufns 
Bennet  was  pursued  by  an  Indian.  Both  had  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the  savage  was 
chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.  Richard  Inman,  one  of  five  brothers  who  were  in  the 
battle,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  rifle,  who  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended  victim.' 

Passing  over  the  battle-ground,  we  visited  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  on  page  351,  and,  going  down  on  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Susquehaimaf  we  came  to 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  noticed  and  described  on  page  357.  There  is  a  scow  ferry  near,  by 
which  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  along  whose  margin,  skirted  with  lofty  trees, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  ravine  opposite  Monocasy  Island.  Here  the  road  departs  from 
the  river  bank,  and  passes  among  fertile  intervales  between  that  point  and  Wilkesbarre.  The 
wheat  harveste  were  garnered,  but  the  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  laden  with  the  treas- 


^  The  most  active  ladies  in  the  association  were  descendants  of  those  who  suflfered  at  the  time  of  the  is- 
vasion.  The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Chester  Batler,  Prendeni  ;  Mrs.  G 
M.  Hollenback  and  Mrs.  £.  Carey,  Vtce-ftreiidenU  ;  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  HoUenhaek,  3Crt. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Carey,  Extattipe  Com^ 
mittee;  Miss  Emily  Cist,  I^ecuurer;  Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Dtnley,  Mr9.L.  Butler,  Corrv- 
tponding  ComtnitUe* 

'  The  Inman  family  were  terrible  sufferers.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Two  otben  (Ibr 
the  father  had  seven  sons)  would  have  gone  forth,  but  they  had  no  arms.  Two  were  killed  on  the  field,  two 
escaped  without  injury,  and  the  fifth,  plunging  into  the  waters  under  some  willows  on  the  river  shore  wtilc 
heated  by  the  exertions  of  the  battle  and  the  flight,  took  such  a  cold  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  his  grave. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  settlement.  In  the  fall  they  ventured  to  return,  aad 
put  in  some  winter  grain.  A  surviving  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  while  in  the  field,  heard,  as  he  rappoMd. 
some  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods.  He  went  after  them,  shots  were  heard,  but  the  boy  never  oame  back.  la 
the  spring  his  body  was  found.  He  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Thus  four  sons  of  Eli- 
jah Inman  perished  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  sons,  Colonel  Edward  Inman,  is  still  living,  I 
upon  a  fine  farm  a  few  miles  below  Wilkesbarre. 
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Roadenoe  and  Gnve  of  Colonel  Zebuloa  Butler.  •  Mr.  Slocum  and  Ua  Family  Uiatory.  Abdactioa  of  tua  Slater. 

uns  of  the  ieaaon,  their  abundance  betokening  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  passed 
the  homestead  of  Colonel  Butler,  near  which, 

*^  On  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill, 

Are  marks  where  time-worn  battlements  have  been, 
And  in  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  ravelin." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  we  came  to  the  cemetery  where  repose  many  of  the  patriot 
dead  of  Wyoming.  There  rest  the  remains  of  Colonel  Butler  and  his  wife.  The  rude  slab 
that  first  marked  the  bed  of  the  hero  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  neat  white  marble 
stone  is  laid,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "In  memory  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  July  28th,  1 795,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  and  also 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Butler,  his  wife,  who  died  January  19th,  1837,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  age." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and,  wearied  by  the  rambles  of  the 
morning,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  aflefnoon  with  the  Hazletmi  Travelers, 
Their  conversation  was  exclusively  of  those  who  acted  and  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  ituu- 
uicrey  and  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  recitab  of  the  «  knowing  one."  I  would 
gladly  give  the  details  here,  if  my  space  would  allow,  for  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  of  those  chapters  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  showing  the  terrible  cost  at  which 
our  liberties  were  purchased.     Mr.  Minor  has  made  the  record,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  the  venerable  Joseph  Slocum,  whose  family  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  related  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  final 
discovery  of  his  sister  Frances,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  fiither  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  kindness  to  the  Indians.  He 
remained  unharmed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and,  while  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  dwell* 
ingt  of  others,  his  was  left  untouched.  But  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle.  This  doubt- 
less excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  on  vengeance.  Late  in  autumn  they 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  house,  which  was  situated  about  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.  A  neighbor  named  Kingsley  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  had  a  welcome  home  in  Mr.  Slocnm*s  family.  One  morning  the  xotember  % 
two  boys  were  grinding  a  knife  near  the  house,  when  a  rifle-shot  and  a  shriek  ^^^ 
Inoaght  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door.  An  Indian  was  scalping  the  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  knife  he  had  been  grinding.  The  savage  then  went  into  the  house,  and  caught 
ap  a  little  son  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  *'  See !"  exclaimed  the  frightened  mother,  "  he  can  do  thee 
no  good  ;  he  is  lame."  The  Indian  released  the  boy,  took  up  her  little  daughter  Frances, 
aged  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and,  seizing  the  younger  Kingsley,  hastened  to  the  mount- 
ains. Two  Indians  who  were  with  him  carried  off  a  black  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Mr.  Slocum*s  little  daughter,  aged  nine  years,  caught  up  her  brother  Joseph  (my  informant), 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort,  where  an  alarm  was  given,  but  the 
savages  were  beyond  successful  pursuit. 

About  six  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law,  Ira  Trip,  were    ^ , 

shot  and  scalped  by  some  Indians  while  foddering  cattle  near  the  house.  Agam 
the  savages  escaped  with  their  horrid  trophies.  Mrs.  Slocum,  berefl  of  father,  husband,  and 
child,  and  stripped  of  all  possessions  but  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  oould  not  leave  the 
valley,  for  nine  helpless  children  were  yet  in  her  household.  She  trusted  in  the  Grod  of 
Elijah,  and,  If  she  was  not  fed  by  the  ravens,  she  was  spared  by  the  vultures.  She  mourn- 
ed not  for  the  dead,  for  they  were  at  rest ;  but  little  Frances,  her  lost  darling,  where  was 
she  ?  The  lamp  of  hope  kept  on  burning,  but  years  rolled  by,  and  no  tidings  of  the  little 
one  came.  When  peace  returned,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Canada  was  established, 
two  of  the  little  captive's  brothers  started  in  search  of  her.  They  traversed  the  wilderness 
to  Niagara,  offering  rewards  for  her  discovery,  but  all  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Wyoming, 
convinced  that  the  child  was  dead.     But  the  mother*s  heart  was  still  the  shrine  of  hope. 
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and  she  felt  assured  that  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave.  Her  soul  appeared  to  commune 
with  that  of  her  child,  and  she  oflen  said,  "  I  know  Frances  is  living."  At  length  the  moth- 
er's heart  was  cheered ;  a  woman  (for  many  years  had  now  passed,  and  Frances,  if  living, 
must  be  a  full-grown  woman)  was  found  among  the  Indians,  answering  the  description  of 
the  lost  one.  She  only  remembered  being  carried  away  from  the  Susquehanna.  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum  took  her  home  and  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  Yet  the  mysterious  link 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  maternal  spirit  to  its  offspring  was  unfelt,  and  the  bereaved 
mother  was  bereaved  still.  "  It  may  be  Frances,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Yet  the  w<Hnan 
shall  be  ever  welcome,'*  said  Mrs.  Slocum.  The  foundling  also  felt  no  filial  yearnings,  and, 
both  becoming  convinced  that  no  consanguinity  existed,  the  orphan  returned  to  her  Indian 
firiends.  From  time  to  time  the  hope  of  the  mother  would  be  revived,  and  journeya  were 
made  to  distant  Indian  settlements  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  but  in  vain.  The  mother 
went  "  down  into  the  grave  mourning,"  and  little  Frances  was  almost  forgotten.  Her 
brothers  had  become  aged  men,  and  their  grandchildren  were  playing  upon  the  very  tpol 
whence  she  had  been  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  fifly-nine  years  afler  her  capture,  intelligence  of  Frances  ^was  re> 
ceived.  Colonel  £wing,  an  Indian  agent  and  trader,  in  a  letter  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,'  gave  such  information  that  all  doubts  respect- 
ing her  identity  were  removed,  and  Joseph  Slocum,  with  the  sister  who  carried  him  to  the 
fort,  and  yet  survived,  immediately  journeyed  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  younger 
brother  Isaac.  They  proceeded  to  Logansport,  where  they  found  Mr.  Ewing,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  the  woman  spoken  of  by  him  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village.  She  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  toward  evening  the  next  day  she  came  into  the  town,  riding  a  spir- 
ited young  horse,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  and 
the  husband  of  one  of  them.  An  interpreter  was  procured  (for  she  could  not  speak  or  on- 
derstand  £nglish),  and  she  listened  seriously  to  what  her  brothers  had  to  say.  She  answered 
but  little,  and  at  sunset  departed  for  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  The 
brothers  and  sister  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  Frances,  though  in  her  face  nothing 
but  Indian  lineaments  were  seen,  her  color  alone  revealing  her  origin. 

True  to  her  appointment,  she  appeared  the  following  morning,  accompanied  aa  befeie. 
Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  then  mentioned  a  mark  of  recognition,  which  his  mother  had  said  would 
be  a  sure  test.  While  playing  one  day  with  a  hammer  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  Joseph,  then 
a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  Frances  a  blow  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  deprived  the  finger  of  its  nail.  This  test  Mr.  Slocom 
had  withheld  until  others  should  fail.  When  he  mentioned  it,  the  aged  woman  was  greatly 
agitated,  and,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  her  face,  she  held  out  the  wounded  finger. 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  a  scene  of  great  interest  ensued.     Her  afiections  Ibr  her 

'  This  letter  was  dated  January  20th,  t835,  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  gave  the  foUowing  aeoooDt . 
"  There  is  now  liring  near  this  place,  among  the  M.iami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a  fev 
days  ago,  told  me  that  she  was  tdcen  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  whea 
she  was  very  young.  She  says  her  father's  name  was  Slooum ;  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a  largv- 
brimmed  hat ;  that  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort.  She  has  two  dangbters 
living.  Her  husband  is  dead.  She  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  live  long.  These  comsidefm- 
tions  induced  her  to  give  the  present  history  of  herself,  which  she  never  would  before,  fearing  her  kiadrod 
would  come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived  long  and  happily  as  an  Indian,  is  very  respectable  aad 
wealthy,  sober  and  honest.  Her  name  is  without  reproach."  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  pafalioatkB 
of  the  letter,  and  of  its  final  appearance  and  efiect,  was  not  a  little  singular.  Mr.  Ewing  sent  it  to  the  poet- 
nanter  at  Lancaster,  with  a  request  that  he  would  have  it  published  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper.  The  post- 
OMk«ter,  not  acquainted  with  the  writer,  concluded  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  cast  the  letter  among  other  papery 
wiwfre  it  remained  a  year  and  a  half.  One  day  his  wife,  while  engaged  in  arranging  the  office,  saw  the  heu 
iM-,  and,  having  her  feelings  very  much. interested,  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  so  happened 
ihuJL  tii«  iM»ue  of  his  paper  in  which  the  letter  was  published  contained  an  important  temperance  documeBt 
«Aid  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  were  printed  for  general  distribution.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  a  f*e&- 
tU;ui«ii  in  Wyoming,  who,  having  heard  the  story  of  the  "  lost  sister,"  and  knowing  Mr.  Joseph  SJocbiiit  pot 
Um^  pa|i«r  into  his  bands ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  ofprovidential  circumstances,  a  clew  to  Frances 
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kindred,  that  h&d  slumbered  half  a  century,  were  aroused,  and  she  made  enrneat  inquiries 
af^er  her  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  listen.  Her  full  heart — TuU  with  the  cherished  se- 
crete of  her  history — was  opened,  and  the  story  of  her  life  freely  g:iven.     Slie  said  the  sav- 

--  - ,    ages  (who   were   Delawarei), 

'  -  '  '  afler  taking  her  to  a  rocky  cave 

in  the  mountains,  departed  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  first 
night  was  the  unbappiest  of  her 
life.  She  was  kindly  treated, 
being  carried  tenderly  in  their 
arms  when  she  was  weary. 
She  was  adopted  in  an  Indian 
family,  and  brought  up  as  their 
daughter.  For  years  she  led  a 
roving  life,  and  loved  it.  She 
was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  became  expert 
in  all  the  employments  of  sav- 
age existence.  When  she  was 
grown  to  womanhood  both  her 
Indian  parents  died,  and  she 
soon  aflerward  married  a  young 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Ohio  country.  She 
was  treated  with  more  respect 
than  the  Indian  women  gener- 
ally ;  and  so  happy  was  she  in 
her  domestic  relations,  that  the 
chance  of  being  discovered  and 
compelled  to  return  among  the 
whites  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  she  feared,  for  ahe  had 
been  taught  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Indiana,  whom  she  loved.  Her 
hnsbaud  died,  and,  her  people  having  joined  the  Miamies,  she  went  with  them  and  married 
one  of  that  triba.  The  last  hnsband  was  also  dead,  and  she  had  been  a  widow  many  years. 
Children  and  grandchildren  were  around  her,  and  her  life  was  passing  pleasantly  away. 
When  she  concluded  the  narrative,  she  lifled  her  right  hand  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  said, 
"  All  this  is  as  true  as  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  in  the  heavens  1"  She  had  entirely  for- 
gotten her  native  language,  and  was  a  pagan.  To  her  Christ  and  the  Christian's  Sabbath 
were  unknown. 

On  the  day  afler  the  second  interview,  the  brothers  and  aiater,  with  the  interpreter,  rode 
out  to  her  dwelling.  It  was  a  well-built  log  house,  in  tiie  midst  of  cultivation.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  and  sixty  horses  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Every  thing  betokened  plenty 
and  comfort,  for  she  was  wealthy,  when  her  wants  and  her  means  were  compared.  Her  an- 
nuity from  government,  which  she  received  as  one  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  been  saved,  and 
she  had  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Hor  white  friends  passed  several  days  very 
agreeably  with  her ;  and  subsequently  her  brother  Joseph,  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

'  Thii  pamait  I  c<q>ied  rrooi  ■  painting  of  life  siia  in  the  posMssioo  of  her  brolhar,  Mr,  Joseph  Slocum, 
al  Wilkeabarrc.  Il  vm  painted  for  him  by  an  artisl  muned' Winter,  residiof;  M  Logaosporl.  Her  under- 
dros  il  Kuiet,  nad  the  mantle  with  the  large  Bleete  'a  blsok  cloth.  The  Indians  gave  her  Ibe  name  of 
Ma-con-a-qua,  a  Young  Bier.  The  names  oT  her  children  and  gmidchildren  are  u  rollowi :  Eldeal  dwi^h- 
ur.  Sich-ke-ne-che-quah,  CtU  Fitfgtr  ;  youngest  daughter,  O-eav-she-quah,  Yillair  Ltaf.  Giaadohihiri  •■ : 
Kip-pe-DO-qoah,  C«nt  2b«(J;   Wap-pa-no.«e4,  JJiK  Corn  y   Eim-oo-sa-qoah,  ymof  PaittAn-. 
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the  Hon.  Ziba  Bennet  of  Wyoming,  made  her  another  visit,  and  bade  her  a  last  faievtdl. 
She  died  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  considerable  pomp,  for  she  was  regarded 
at  a  queen  among  her  tribe.' 

September  18^         ^  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.     It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless  day.    The 
1848.  mountains  were  hooded  with  vapor,  and  all  day  a  chilly  drizzle  made  the  tieei 

weep.     But  Monday  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  re- 
visited Forty  Fort  and  the  battle-ground,  ascended  the  mountain  to  Prospect  Rock,  to  ob- 
tain another  glorious  view  of  the  valley,  peeped  into  the  black  caverns  of  the  coal  mines  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  noon  took  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  shaded  walks  of  Toby's 
Eddy,  where  Zinzendorf  pitched  his  tent.     Thence  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Myers,  t 
son  of  the  venerable  lady  already  alluded  to,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
living  chronicle  of  the  woes  of  Wyoming.     I  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  peeling  ap- 
ples, and  her  welcome  was  as  cheerful  and  cordial  as  she  could  have  given  to  a  cherished 
friend.     Her  memory  was  clear,  and  she  related  the  incidents  of  her  girlhood  with  a  per- 
spicuity that  evinced  remarkable  mental  vigor.     Although  blindness  has  shut  out  the  beau- 
tiful, and  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment,  yet  pious  resignation,  added  to  natural  vivacity, 
makes  her  society  extremely  agreeable.      "  I  am  like  a  withered  stalk,  whose  flower  hath 
fallen,'*  she  said ;  "  but,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  the  fragrance  still  lingers." 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  in  Forty  Fort  when  it  sur- 
rendered.    Every  minute  circumstance  there  she  remembered  clearly,  and  her  narrative  of 
events  was  substantially  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.     Her  father's  house  wu 
near  the  fort,  and  for  a  week  after  the  surrender  it  was  spared,  while  others  were  plundered  and 
destroyed.     Every  morning  when  she  arose  her  first  thought  was  their  house,  and  she  would 
go  early  to  see  if  it  was  safe.     One  morning  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  flames  burst  through 
the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  heap  of  embers.     She  remained  two  weeks  in  the  valky 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.     The  Indians  kept  her  face  painted  and  a  white  fillet  around 
her  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  tomahawks  of  strange  savages,  and  she  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  them.     When  Colonel  Denison  and  others  fled  from  the  valley,  she  and  her 
family  accompanied  them.     After  the  savages  left  the  valley,  her  family  returned,  and  for 
seventy  years  she  has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  domestic  happiness.     Her  maiden 
name  was  Bennet,  and  her  family  were  conspicuous  in  the  events  at  Wyoming  during  the 
Revolution.*     She  has  been  many  years  a  widow.     One  of  her  sons  was  high  sherifi'of  Lu- 
zerne county,  another  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peek, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  at  the  **  Book  Concern,"  in  New 
York.     She  is  yet  living  (November,  1849),  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all. 

I  returned  to  Wilkesbarre  at  sunset.     The  evening  was  as  pleasant  as  June, 

^  °^        '    and  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Phcenix,  embracing  the 

quiet-flowing  Susquehanna,  with  its  fringe  of  noble  trees ;  the  sparkling  of  the  Ughts  at 

^  When  the  Miamles  were  removed  from  Indiana,  the  "  lost  sister''  and  her  Indian  relatives  wefe  ex> 
empted.  The  affecting  story  of  her  life  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  so  eloquently  did  John  Quincy  AduM 
plead  her  cause,  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  members.  Congress  gave  her  a  tract  of  land  • 
mile  square,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  her  descendants,  and  there  her  children  and  grandchildren  still  dveH 

'  Her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  battle.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  invasion,  the  father  of  Mn.  Myen, 
her  brother  (a  lad),  and  Lehbeus  Hammond  (one  of  the  two  who  escaped  from  Queen  Esther  at  the  Uoodr 
rock)  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  hurried  away  to  the  north.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  destined  for  torture,  and,  while  the  Indians  were  drinking  at  a  spring  on  cte 
third  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  escape.  Mr.  Bennet,  being  old, 
was  allowed  to  travel  unbound,  but  the  arms  of  Hammond  and  the  boy  were  tied.  There  were  six  ladiusi 
in  the  party.  At  night  all  were  laid  down  to  sleep  but  Mr.  Bennet  and  an  Indian.  The  fomer  hrooi^ 
in  dry  wood  for  the  fire,  and  kept  himself  busy  for  some  time.  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and,  tabae 
up  a  spear,  he  rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.  The  Indian  finally  began  to  nod,  and  the  others  ynsrt  mat- 
ing soundly.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Bennet  thrust  the  savage  through  with  the  spear,  cot  the  coidi 
that  bound  his  son  and  Hammond,  and  the  three  attacked  the  sleeping  savages.  Five  were  IdUed,  the  other 
one  escaped.     The  captives  returned  heme,  bringing,  as  trophies,  the  scalps  of  the  slain  a 
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Kingston,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  all  hallowed  hy  historic  associa- 
tions, was  one  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  in  reminiscences 
of  some  stirring  events  that  occurred,  within  trumpet  call  of  our  presence,  after  the  Revolu* 
tion,  for  early  on  the  morrow  I  must  leave  Wyoming,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  considered  the  civil  war  that  disturbed  Wyoming  before  the  Revolution.  That 
great  movement  absorbed  all  lesser  topics ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  pri- 
vate interests  again  became  paramount,  old  jealousies  and  animosities  were  resuscitated,  and 
struggled  into  active  life.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  Connecticut  pour* 
ed  hundreds  of  immigrants  into  this  paradise  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  influx  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the  rancor  of  the  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  war  was  reproduced. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  on,  having  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  that  might  arise  be- 
tMreen  states,  and  Connecticut  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear  the  claimants  by 
representatives,  and  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute.  The  commissioners  met  at  Tren- 
ton, in  New  Jersey,  toward  the  close  of  1782,  and,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  decided, 
qnanimously,  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  lands  belonged  to  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for,  considering  it  a  question  o(  jurisdiction 
only,  they  deemed  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  they  rendered  allegiance  to  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  did  not  so  construe  the  decision,  but 
contended  not  only  fot  jurisdictiont  but  for  the  soil,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  In  March  ensuing,  two  companies  were 
■ent  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  under  the  pretext  of  afibrding  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Dickinson,  in  honor  of  the  Preudent  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  had  already  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to 
Wyoming,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  afliurs,  and  report  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to- 
ward the  settlers.  Their  report  proposed  an  entire  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Wyoming 
people,  of  their  tenures,  and  all  claim  to  the  soil  then  in  their  possession^  with  their  improve- 
ments ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  indefinite  compensation,  at  the  option 
of  their  oppressors,  in  the  wild  lands  of  some  unknown  region.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
tyrannical  measure,  for  the  right  to  the  soil  had  been  purchased,  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  the  dreadful  sufierings  of  those  about  to  be  driven  away.  This  report  of  the  commis- 
sioneiB,  and  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  valley,  now  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
spirit  of  tyrannical  domination  that  characterized  the  soldiers,  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
|4e,  and  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  open  insurrection  for  several  months. 

Early  in  the  autumn  two  special  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed,  who,  in  concert 
with  the  military,  formed  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  arising  under  the 
eiTil  law.  The  real  object  of  constituting  this  tribunal,  sustained  by  military  force,  was  ob- 
vious ;  it  was  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  people  of  their  farms.  The  tribunal  became  an 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  civilization.  The 
next  year,  according  to  Chapman,  **  the  people  were  not  only  subject  to  insult,  but 
their  crops  were  destroyed  in  their  fields,  their  cattle  were  seized  and  driven  away,  and 
in  some  instances  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  females  rendered  victims  of 
licentiousness."  But  why  this  rigorous  treatment  ?  **  It  was,"  says  Pickering,  **  not  only 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  possessions,  but,  by  wearying  them  of  their  *  promised  land,'  drive 
them  from  the  valley."  Although  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  excited,  they  loved  peace 
and  order,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  justice.  Their  appeal  was 
unnoticed,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  '  Th|it  body  resolved^  that  a  tjuiurTSS, 
committee  of  the  states  should  hear  both  parties  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol-  ^^• 
lowing ;  but  neither  Congress  nor  a  committee  of  the  states  were  in  session  at  the  time  des- 
ignated, and  the  people  were  left  without  redress. 
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'  In  the  mean  while  a  terrible  scourge  swept  over  the  valley.  The  winter  had  been  ia- 
tensely  cold ;  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  bridged  by  ice  of  ud- 
common  thickness.  The  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  treasured  up  vast  beds  of  snow 
among  their  rocks  and  in  their  deep  ravines,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  March, 
a  warm  rain  fell  for  nearly  three  days  in  succession.  The  snow  melted,  and  every 
mountain  rivulet  became  a  sweeping  torrent,  pouring  its  volume  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ice  in  the  river  was  broken  up,  and  the  huge  masses,  borne  upon  the  flood,  obstructed  by 
trees,  formed  immense  dams,  spreading  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  over  the  plains.  At 
length  the  narrow  Nanticoke  pass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  became  blocked  with  the 
ice,  and  the  water,  flowing  back,  submerged  the  liver  flats,  and  filled  all  the  lower  inter- 
vales. Houses  and  barns  were  uplifted  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  people  fled  to 
the  higher  points  in  the  valley,  some  to  the  mountains.  For  several  hours  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  dam  in  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Tsllej, 
gave  way,  and  down  came  the  flood  with  fearful  strength.  All  the  ice  barriers  in  the  val- 
ley were  broken  up,  and  the  ponderous  masses  of  ice,  mingled  with  floating  houses,  banu. 
fences,  drowned  cattle  and  sheep,  stacks  of  hay,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements,  were 
scattered  over  the  plains,*  or  hurried  forward  to  the  broader  expanse  of  the  river  below.  It 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur,  and  to  the  poor  settlers,  shivering  in  the  mountains,  or 
huddled  upon  the  little  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  floods,  the  star  of  hope  seemed 
forever  set.  The  present  was  utter  desolation — ^the  future  would  unveil  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

As  soon  as  the  floods  subsided  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  with  them  came  the  soldiers, 
who  snatched  from  them  nearly  all  of  the  little  food  that  had  been  saved,  for  they  were 
**  quartered  upon  the  people."  Their  rapacity  and  oppression  were  greater  than  ever,  and 
the  settlers,  anxious  to  retrieve  their  farms  from  the  ruin  of  the  flood,  were  not  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  but  were  tormented  by  them  continually.  At  length  the  people  resolved  to 
oppose  their  oppressors  by  force,  and  armed  for  the  purpose.  The  magistracy,  indignant  at 
their  presumption,  sent  out  the  soldiers  to  disarm  them ;  and  in  the  process  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  many  of  whom  had  lost  portions  of  their  household  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming, 
were  turned  out  of  their  newly-constructed  dwellings,  and  compelled  to  fly  on  foot  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Houses  were  burned,  and  other 
atrocities  were  committed.  Ashamed  of  such  conduct,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  had  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  the  sufierers  by  the  flood),  when  the  naked  facts  were 
known,  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds  which,  under  its  sanction,  had  been  inflicted,  and,  in 
a  measure,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  rested  upon  the  state  authorities.  The  troops  were 
discharged,  except  a  small  guard  left  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
viting the  people  who  had  been  driven  away  to  return.  Some  of  them  did  so,  but  the  val- 
ley was  allowed  but  a  short  season  of  repose. 

So  many  of  the  discharged  soldiers  joined  the  guard  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  that  the 
people,  alarmed,  garrisoned  Forty  Fort.  A  party  of  them,  having  occasion  to  visit  their 
July  90,  grain-fields  below,  were  fired  upon  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  from  the  other  fort,  and 
1784.  i^Q  promising  young  men  were  killed.  The  people  resolved  on  retaliation,  and  about 
midnight  marched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  latter,  in- 
formed of  the  movement,  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  settlers  returned  to  Forty 
Fort  with  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  27th,  the  people,  led  by  Colonel  John  Franklin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  invested  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  made  a  formal  summons  for  sur- 
render. Two  hours  were  allowed  the  besieged  for  an  answer.  Before  one  hour  had  elapsed 
information  was  received  that  a  considerable  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison  was  approaching. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  returned  to  Forty  Fort.  It  was  a  false  alarm ;  the 
strangers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  large  number  who  were  approaching, 


*  It  is  said  that  so  huge  were  many  of  the  masses  of  ice  that  were  lodged  in  different  portions  of  the  >«1- 
ley,  that  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  they  were  melted  away. 
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were  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state  council  to  proceed  to  Wyoming  and  disarm  both 
parties.  A  conference  was  held,  and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  neither  party  would 
listen  to  the  commissioners. 

Stronger  measures  were  now  deemed  necessary,  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  force  to  establish  order  in  the  valley.  From  Easton  he  sent  forward  a 
detachment,  which  was  captured  among  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  Wyoming,  by  j^^^g^gt  s, 
a  party  of  Connecticut  people.  Armstrong  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  4  th  of  Au-  ^^• 
gust  reached  Wyoming,  where  his  whole  force  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  including 
the  garrison  in  Wilkesbarre  or  Dickinson  Fort.  He  found  Forty  Fort  too  strong  for  success- 
ful attack,  and  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  professed  pacific  intentions,  and  proposed  to  the 
people  of  all  parties  to  deliver  up  their  arms  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  there  reclaim  any  prop- 
erty which  they  might  identify  as  their  own.  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut  people  believed 
him  sincere,  went  to  the  fort,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  captured.  Forty  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  prison  at  Sunbury,  and  nearly  as  many  to  Easton.  The  jailer  of  the  latter 
place  was  knocked  down  by  a  young  man  named  Inman,  and  the  whole  party 
escaped.*  They  returned  to  the  valley  in  company  with  about  forty  Vermont- 
ers,  and,  finding  Armstrong  and  the  few  men  lefl  with  him  (for  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
had  been  discharged  when  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  jail)  harvesting  the  crops,  they  attacked 
them  and  drovtf  them  into  Fort  Dickinson.  Forty  Fort  was  again  garrisoned  by  the  people, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  recovering  the  arms  which  they  had  surrendered.  A  block- 
house in  which  they  were  stored  was  attacked,  and  the  arms  recovered.  Two  men  in  the 
block-house  were  mortally  wounded. 

On  hearing  of  this  latter  event,  the  executive  council  sent  another  expedition  to  Wymning, 
under  Armstrong,  who  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  office  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a  persecuted  party.  President  Dickin- 
son also  remonstrated  with  the  Council  and  General  Assembly,  but  to  no  purpose.'  It  so 
happened  that  about  this. time  the  Board  of  Censors  held  their  septennial  meeting.  They 
called  upon  the  Assembly  for  papers  relative  to  Wyoming.  The  Assembly  refused  acqui- 
escence. A  mandamus  was  issued,  but  the  Assembly  treated  it  with  contempt.  Thus  treat- 
ed, and  viewing  affairs  justly,  the  Censors  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, condemned  all  of  the  military  proceedings,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  strengthened  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Wyoming  people. 
They  defied  Armstrong  and  his  troops ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  food  scarce,  and  not 
a  recruit  could  be  obtained,  that  officer  discharged  the  garrison  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Though  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  military,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  was  indeed  de- 
plorable.  What  the  spring  flood  had  spared  was  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  had 
prevented  sowing  and  reaping.  They  appealed  to  Congress  and  to  Connecticut  for  aid,*  but 
they  received  little  more  than  the  cold  charity  of  words—"  Be  ye  clothed,  and  be  ye  fed" — 
without  contributing  to  their  necessities.  The  last  military  expedition  against  Wyoming 
had  been  accomplished,  yet  the  question  of  possession  was  unsettled,  and  they  had  but  little 
heart  to  improve  their  lands,  not  knowing  how  soon  other  efibrts  might  be  made  to  dispos- 
them.     The  population,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and  for  two  years  quiet  prevailed 


*  Pennsylvania,  ander  its  first  independent  state  Constitution,  had  no  officer  bearing  the  title  of  governor. 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives,  a  president,  and  council. 
There  was  also  a  Board  of  Censors,  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  violated,  and  to  transact  other  genera]  super\'isory 
bosineas,  such  as  trying  impeachments,  recommending  the  rep(»l  of  unwholesome  laws,  &c. 

'  In  their  ^peal  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly  they  set  forth  tbat  their  ^*  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
two  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  driven,  in  many  cases,  from  their  proper  hab> 
itrntiooa,  and  living  in  huts  of  bark  in  the  woods,  without  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter,  while  the 
Pennsyivania  troops  and  land  claimants  were  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  farms,  and  wa.^ting  and  de- 
stroying their  catde  and  subsastenoe." 
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in  W^min^.     On  the  petition  of  the  people,  the  district  of  Wyoming  and  Ticinity 
were  formed  into  a  new  county,  which  they  named  Luzerne.' 
About  this  time  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,'  of  Massachusetts,  but  then  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  visited  Wyoming,  and  made  himself  thor- 
_   _^  ougbly  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  the  valley.     He 

became  convinced  that  the  settlera  were  satisfied  wth 
the  political  system  of  the  stale,  and  were  ready  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  if  they 
could  be  quieted  in  the  possession  of  their  farms.  These 
views  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
men  in  Philadelphia,  who,  anxious  to  have  an  amicable 
at^ustment  of  the  difficulties,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pickering 
to  accept  of  the  five  principal  county  officea,  and  remove 
to  Wyoming ;  for  he,  being  a  New  England  man,  would 
doubtless  exercise  great  influence  over  the  peopie.  He 
accepted  the  proposition  and  went  to  Wyoming,  bearii^ 
to  the  Connectioat  people  the  full  wsurauce  that  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  would  pass  a  Law  qoietii^ 
them  in  their  possessionB. 

Clothed  with  the  necessary  power,  Colonel  Pickering 
proceeded  to  hold  elections  and  to  organize  the  county. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  a  compromise  law,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  should  be,  that,  in  case  tbe 

'  So  called  in  honor  of  the  Chevalier  de  Luenie,  the  distinguished  embassador  from  Pnnce  to  tbe  Uaitcd 
States  during  the  latter  jears  of  (he  Revolution. 

'  Timothy  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem,  Massaohosetls,  on  tbe  17tb  of  July,  1745.  He  Miteied  Har- 
Tard  University  at  the  age  of  fourteen  jeoTS,  and  received  ooUegiate  bonon  in  1763.  Ue  ma  elected  reg- 
ister of  deeds  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  ud  berore  the  Revolution  he  was  a  colonel  of  the  Essex  mililii,  Blid 
acquired  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  military  taatios.  When  the  town  meeting  was  held  at  Salem  in  1774, 
and  an  address  voted  (o  General  Gage  on  the  subject  of  (he  Boston  Port  Bill,  Colonel  Pickering  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  the  address  and  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  govemor.  For  him  is  claimed  the  distinctioa  of  eom- 
ducting  the  first  resistance,  in  arms,  to  the  power  of  the  mother  oonnliy.  On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Fdkrxa- 
ry,  1775,  an  express  arrived  at  Sslem  Irom  Msrblehead  with  tbe  intelligence  tbet  British  troops  were  laoi- 
ing  from  s  transport,  with  the  intention  of  marching  through  Salem  to  seize  loais  militsiy  stores  in  Ibe  ib- 
lerior.  The  people  were  dismissed  from  (heir  ohurches,  and,  led  by  Colonel  Pickering,  tbey  opposed  Ibe 
prt^ress  of  the  British  at  a  draw-bridge.  A  compromise  was  stTected,  tbe  British  were  compelled  to  march 
back  to  Marblehead,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided,*  When  he  heard  of  the  battle  o[  Lexington,  CidiBel  Pick- 
ering marched,  with  his  regiment,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  tbe  Cmrt 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex,  in  the  loll  of  1776,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  men,  be  performed  dntv  under 
Wasbinglon,  and  was  vrilh  the  chief  in  bis  retreat  across  the  Jerseys.  He  was  engaged  in  the  bMlln  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  holding  the  office  and  rank  of  adjutant  general.  Congress  appointed  bin  ■ 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  with  Gales  and  Mifflin  ;  and  in  17B0  be  sncceedcd  General  Greee  as  qiBfter- 
roasler  general.  At  the  close  of  the  wni  he  fixed  bis  residence  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  whvh  be  was 
deputed  to  attempt  (he  selllement  of  tbe  troubles  in  Wyoming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cosvention  called 
to  revise  die  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  17S0.  Wsshinglon  appointed  him  postmaster  general  in  I79I, 
which  office  he  held  nearly  four  years,  when,  on  tbe  reslgnBlion  of  General  Knox,  he  was  appouned  Seeie- 
ttry  of  War.  In  1795  Washington  made  him  his  Seoretaiy  of  State,  which  poeitioa  be  held  tmtS  ISOC^ 
when  he  was  removed  by  President  Adams  on  political  grounds.  He  was  poor  on  leaving  office,  and,  boilil- 
ing  a  log  house  (or  his  family  opoa  some  wild  land  that  he  owned  in  Pennsylvania,  be  oomnlenced  tbe  aide- 
oua  duties  <tf  clearing  it  for  cultivation.     Through  the  liberality  of  bis  friends,  he  was  iidnoed  to  retara  le 


H  Ihii  e^lamTntDbidl.  in  tali  leFingiil,  w 


"  llinnib  Bilgoi  Mnight  wtOiovt  ilslij, 
The  bold  battsUon  took  Its  wtj- ; 
Ilirch'd  o'er  ■  bridge,  in  opni  light 
Of  ■erenj  Yukcei  ■rm'd  for  fi^E  j 
Than,  wlthoot  loH  of  lim  or  men, 
Vggl'd  roond  fur  BoHon  bKk  IgsiD, 
And  foiiDd  (o  weD  thdr  projacu  ttulre, 
Uft  eniT  •osl  gen  bsek  alive  r 
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ooDUDon wealth  would  grant  them  the  seventeen  towtuhipt'  which  had  been  laid  o^t,  and  on 
which  lettlements  bod  been  commenced  previous  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  they  would,  on  their 
part,  relinquigh  all  their  claimi  to  any  other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
chase. The  law  waa  enacted,  but  new  diflioulties  arose.  Many  of  the  best  lands  in  these 
townships  had  been  granted  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  own  citizens,  in  the  face 
of  the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  people.  These  proprietor*  must  he  satisfied.  Commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  under  the  law,  to  go  to  Wyoming  to  examine  and  adjust  claims  on 
both  sides.*  They  met  in  May,  arranged  the  preliminaries,  and  adjourned  until  Au- 
gust. The  law  satisfied  those  within  the  seventeen  townships,  but  \he  Connecticut 
people  had  extended  settlements  beyond  these  limits,  and  these,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law,  were  much  dissatisBed.  It  was  also  said  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  had  been  using  great  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers  in  the 
unincluded  districta,  and  Colonel  Pickering  positively  asserted  that  gratuitoua  offers  of  land 
were  made  to  auch  as  would  come  armed,  ••  to  man  their  rights."*  The  most  active  man 
in  this  alleged  movement  was  John  Franklin,  whose  great  popularity  enabled  him  to  stir  up 
ft  violeat  commotion  among  the  "  out-sideis"— so  violent  that  the  commisaionera  were  obliged 
to  Roe  from  the  valley  for  personal  saiety.  Chief-justioe  M'Kean  issued  a  warrant  for  the  • 
arrest  of  Franklin,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  how  should  they  catch  him  ?  They 
conld  not  trust  the  proper  otEeei,  the  sberiS'  of  Lu»nie  county,  who  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  ittturgmts,  aa  they  were  called.  Four  strong,  bold  men,  two  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  repaired  to  Wyoming.* 
Franklin  was  then  thirty-five  miles  j^     ,  interfered.     Observing  the  commo- 

distant,  exciting  the  people  to  arm-        ^^n^HT^  ^'^  from  the  window  of  his  house, 

ed  resistance.     Preparations  were      I^^EjK^^  ^  sallied  out  with  his  pistols,  and, 

made  lor  his  safe-conduot  to  Phila-      ^^^^9^S^  presenting  one   to   the   breast  of 

delphia,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was      |HKKV^|*n       FrankUn,  kept  him  quiet  while  he 
arrested  at  the  "Red  House,"  near      |^^Y^^|^      w"  securely  bound  to  a  horse. 
the  river.     It  was  with  gnat  dif-      ft        M^BS       Franklin  was  carried  to  Philadel- 
fienlty  that  be  was  secured,  and,  aa      ^^^*4fiBHk      P''*''  ^^^  '^^^^  '"^  prison. 
the  people  were  assembling  for  his      j^^^^RHb  TheinterferenceofColonelPick- 

reacue,  he  would  doubtless  have  es-  .j,^  ^^^^  hodh."'  *''"B  peatiy  exasperated  the  peo- 
caped,  had  not  Cobnel  Pickering  pie,  and  retaliatory  measures  were 

immediately  adopted.     He  was  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  party  was  about  to  seize  him,' 

bia  DSUTe  state,  out  of  debt,  and  a  comfortiible  living  in  proapecl.  He  «u  s  United  Slatea  senalor  in  1S03. 
and  Suva  in  1805.  He  wax  ■  member  oT  the  BoBrdof  Wsr  b  MMSKchusetts  in  1812,  and  b  1814  was 
riccud  a  member  of  ibe  United  States  House  of  Represeniativei.  He  retired  (ran  public  life  b  1817,  btmI 
dieil  in  Salem  oo  the  29th  of  January,  1829,  aged  eighty-four  yean. 

'  These  Uwnihips  were  Salem,  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilkesbure,  Piustoo,  Weatmoroland,  Polnam,  Brain- 
tree,  Springfield,  Claierack,  Ulster,  Exeler,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Bedford,  Hunlingloi^  and  Providence. 
These  towns  were  represented  as  nearly  sqaare  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  to  be  abont  Ave  miles 
on  a  side,  u>d  MiTeially  divided  into  lots  of  three  hundred  aores  each.  Some  of  these  lots  were  set  apart  as 
glebes,  soma  for  schools,  and  othen  for  Tariou*  town  purposes. 

'  The  cumnnssianers  were  Timothy  Pickering,  William  Montgomery,  and  Stephen  BallbtL 

*  About  this  time  "  no  little  sensatioa  was  produced  in  the  valley,"  says  Minor,  "  by  the  appearance  of 
the  far-famed  General  Ethan  Allen,  from  Vermont,  arrayed  in  cocked  hat  and  regimentals.  The  purpose  of 
hk  Tint  was  as  well  understood  by  Pickering  as  by  Franklb  and  his  associates.  A  grant  of  ssveral  Ibon- 
saad  acres  was  made  to  him  bj  the  Susquehanna  Company.  How  many  men  be  was  pledged  to  lead  from 
the  Green  Mountains  we  have  no  means  of  laoertaining ;  but  it  was  nM  doubted  that  bis  object  was  lo  re- 
eooDoiter,  and  coocert  measures  kir  eariy  and  decisive  action." 

*  Three  of  these  wen  Captain  Lawrence  Erbe,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieatenast  M'Cotniiak.  The  other 
■erne  is  not  known. 

*  The  "  Red  House"  ii  ^itmied  upon  the  street  in  Wilkesbarre  next  the  river,  and  about  seventy-Sve  rods 
hehtw  the  bhdge.  It  ia  (hs  place  where  John  Franklb  «ras  arrested.  On  his  relam  from  a  pcditical  toor 
down  the  valley,  be  came  ap  by  the  way  of  Hanover  to  Wilkesbarre.  WhJe  standbg  near  the  ferry,  an 
aoqnaintaace  ratne  np  to  him  sjid  said,  "  A  friend  at  the  Red  House  wishes  to  speak  to  jou."  Franklin 
walked  to  the  house,  where  a  person  oaught  hitn  from  behind,  and  attempted  lo  pinion  his  hand).  He  was 
a  powerful  man.  and  shook  off  his  caplon ;  but,  a  nooae  being  thrown  over  hit  head,  he  was  secured.     They 
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and  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  partisans  of 
Franklin  now  hecame  alarmed.  They  acknowledged  their  ofllense  to  the  oonncil,  and  prayed 
for  pardon.  Under  these  circumstances,  Pickering  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his 
family,  particularly  as  the  very  people  whose  acts  had  driven  him  away  had  chosen  him  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  during  his  exile !  He  returned,  but  found  many  of  the 
people  still  much  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  was  often  menaced.  Finally,  one  night 
in  June,  fifteen  ruffians,  with  painted  faces,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where* 
himself  and  wife  were  sleeping,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
carried  him  up  the  valley.  For  twenty  days  he  was  kept  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  sub* 
jected  to  ill  treatment  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  they  threatened  him  with  death  ;  then 
he  was  manacled  and  chained,  and  in  this  way  the  miscreants  tormented  him,  and  tried  to 
wring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  recommending  the  discharge  of  Franklin. 
When  this  requirement  was  first  proposed,  and  his  own  release  promised  on  his  compliance, 
Pickering  promptly  replied,  "  The  executive  council  better  understand  their  duty  than  to 
discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent  man."  This  determined  tone  and 
manner  he  preserved  throughout.  They  finally  released  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back 
to  Wilkesbarre,  where  his  death  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty.  Haggard  and  un- 
shaven, his  wife  regarded  him  with  consternation,  and  his  children  fled  from  him  affrighted. 

This  was  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  violence  so  long  enacted  in  Wyoming.  Franklin 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  finally  discharged  ;  and  he  and  Pickering  oflen  met  as  friends  in 
public  life  aflerward.  The  disputes  about  land  titles  and  possessions  in  Wyoming  remained 
unsettled  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  rapidly  increased.  Ultimately  the 
claims  were  all  quieted  by  law,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  sweet  vale  of  Wyoming  has 
presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  repose  and  prosperity.*  We  will  close  the  record  and  retire, 
for  the  moon  has  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills,  and  chilly  vapors  are  coming  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  river. 

September  90,         ^  ^^^  Wilkesbarre  on  the  mail-coach  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  Lack- 
184&  awanna  Valley  and  the  coal  regions  of  Luzerne.     The  whole  of  Wyoming  was 

wrapped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  from  the  driver^s  box,  where  I  had  secured  a  seat,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  observe  objects  beyond  the  leaders.  The  coveted  pleasure  of  another 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  passed  along  the  uplands  was  denied ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pittston,  the  cool  breeze  that  came  through  the  mountain  gateway  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  swept  away  the  vapor,  and  revealed  the 
rich  plains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  curve  of  the  river  where  it  leoeives  its 
tributary,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  rocky  margins  toward  the  north.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  we  turned  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wyoming  and  all  its  attractions  were  lefl 
behind,  and  scenery  and  associations  of  a  far  different  cast  were  around  us. 

The  Lackawanna  River  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  and  its  valley,  wider  than  Wyoming,  is  very 
rough  and  hilly,  but  thickly  strewn  with  fertile  spots.  Iron  and  anthracite  every  where 
abound ;  and  the  latter  is  so  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  that  the  farmers  in  autuoin 
quarry  out  their  winter's  stock  of  fuel  upon  their  own  plantations  with  very  little  labor. 
Several  iron  manufactories  are  seated  upon  the  river  between  its  mouth  and*Carbondale, 
and  little  villages,  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  these  industrial  establishments,  enliven  the 
otherwise  ungenial  features  of  the  route.  At  one  of  these,  called  Hyde  Park,  we  lunched 
and  changed  horses,  receiving  an  addition  to  our  company  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  cadavenMis 
Yankee  lumberman,  who,  with  a  huge  musk-melon  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  took  a  seat 

then  attempted  to  get  him  on  horseback,  when  he  cried  oat,  ^'  Help,  help !  William  Sloemn !  vhcre  k 
William  Slocom  ?"  and,  drawing  his  pistols,  discharged  one,  but  without  effect.  He  was  felled  by  a  blow, 
and  laid  almost  senseless.  It  was  seeding  time,  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  in  the  fields.  But  the  Yankee 
blood  of  Mrs.  Slocum  (the  mother  of  the  ^^  lost  sister'^)  was  up,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  she  ran  to  the  door,  ex- 
claiming, "  William !  Who  will  call  William  ?  Is  there  no  man  here  ?  WOl  nobody  rescue  him  ?'* — 
JIfiffior.  Colonel  Pickering's  dwelling  was  near  the  "  Red  House."  It  is  still  standing,  but  so  moderaised 
that  its  original  character  is  lost. 
'  Chapman.  Gordon,  Minor,  Stone. 
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beside  roe  on  the  driver's  box.  Having  satisfied  his  own  appetite  with  the  melon,  he  gener- 
ously handed  the  small  remainder  to  the  driver  and  myself;  and  the  moment  his  jaws  ceased 
mastication,  his  tongue  began  to  wag  like  a  "  mill-tail."  He  discoursed  fluently,  if  not  wisely, 
upon  the  general  demerits  of  fever  and  ague,  whose  subject  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
upon  the  particular  productiveness  of  **  Varmount."  "  lt*0  a  garden  of  flowers,"  he  said, 
"  while  York  state,  and  all  Hother  side  on't,  is  wild  land,  raisin'  nothin'  but  snakes  and  agers." 

"  Compared  to  New  England,  our  horses  are  colts, 
Our  oxen  are  goats,  and  a  sheep  but  a  lamb ; 
The  people  poor  blockheads  and  pitiful  dolts — 
Mere  Hottentot  children,  contrasted  with  them." 

He  was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  genus  **  brag,"  refined  by  superb  Munchausen  polish.  His 
voice  was  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  every  word  being  audible  to  the  passengers,  we  soon  had  a 
laughing  chorus  within  the  coach  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills. 

Approaching  Carbondale,  the  road  gently  ascends  a  mountain  ridge  until  all  traces  of  cul- 
tivation disappear,  and  pines  and  cedars  compose  the  forest.  From  this  rugged  height  it 
winds  along  the  steep  acclivities ;  and  the  mining  village,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep,  rocky  in- 
tervale, may  be  seen  below,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  Carbondale.  Having  two  hours  leisure  before  the  departure  of  the  mail- 
coach  for  Honesdale  and  the  Delaware,  I  applied  to  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  the  chief  surveyor 
at  the  mines,  for  permission  to  enter  one  of  them.  It  was  cordially  granted,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bryden,  as  guide,  I  entered  the  one  wherein  an  ap- 
palling circumstance,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  miners,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  ]  2th  of  January,  1846.  Indications  of  danger  were  observed  several  months  previously 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  The  pillars  o(  coal  and  pine  logs  that  supported  the  roof  seemed  to 
be  crushing  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  chamber  was  abandoned.  Other 
portions  of  the  mine  appeared  to  be  safe,  although  in  some  cases  the  roof  of  slate  was  cracked. 
Suddenly,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  nearly  sixty  acres  of  the  hill  cov- 
ering the  mines  sunk  about  two  feet,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it,  and  producing  a  pow- 
erful concussion.  The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  similar  to  distant  thunder,  and  a 
shock  which  was  perceptible  throughout  the  village.  ^  Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the 
workmen  were  at  breakfast.  Under  or  beyond  the  fallen  body  were  about  sixty  men.  The 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  town.  There 
were  few  who  did  not  fear  that  some  relative  or  friend  was  buried  in  the  mine.  The  scene 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  not  easily  described.  There  were  daughters,  wives,  and  moth- 
ers at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  an  agony  of  expectation  that  a  loved  one  was  lost,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  difficult  to  enter  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  those  within.  The  superintendents  and 
others  proceeded  immediately,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  examine  the  bounds  of 
the  destruction.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  some,  whose 'station  must  be  vdthin  the  limits 
of  the  fall,  were  probably  killed. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  roof  was  secure,  some  thirty  or  more  of  the  men  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  but  their  situation  was  truly  horrible,  having  lost  their  lights,  the  roof 
still  cracking  and  breaking  around  them,  and  scarcely  a  hope  left  of  escape  from  the  spot. 
Mr.  Bryden,  with  courage  sustained  by  love  for  his  fellow-men,  boldly  entered  the  mine,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  point  where  the  men  were  imprisoned.  He  succeeded,  afler  much 
labor,  and  released  them.  Informed  that  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  had 
been  lef^  in  another  chamber,  Mr.  Bryden  directed  his  steps  thitherward.  He  found  the 
wounded  man,  and  carried  him  upon  his  back  to  his  companions.  Within  five  minutes  afler 
Mr.  Bryden  left  the  chamber  with  his  burden  of  life,  the  passage  he  had  traversed  was  en- 
tirriy  closed  by  the  crushed  pillars  of  coal. 

Among  those  known  to  have  been  at  about  the  center  of  the  fall  a  short  time  before  the 
occurrence,  was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Hosea,  another  of  the  superintendents.  Dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  him  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  without  success.  On  the 
third  day,  while  a  party  were  in  search  of  him,  he  emerged  from  the  mines  unaided,  having 
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dug  hi*  way  out  through  f&Uen  maaaes  with  hia  haoda !  The  excitement  reUlire  to  him 
had  been  extreme,  and  his  sudden  appearance,  under  the  circuDoatances,  produced  great  joj. 
He  had  been  recently  married.  Hia  young  bride,  having  lost  all  hope  of  hia  recoTery  alin, 
waa  in  a  atore  purchaaing  mourning  maEerials,  when  he  wea  carried  by  homeward  in  a  alei^ 
The  people  docked  to  hia  houae,  and  saluted  him  as  one  riaen  from  the  dead.  The  hoon 
he  had  apent  entangled  in  the  paaaagea  of  the  mines  were  horrible  indeed.  At  one  time  1m 
■aw  the  glimmer  of  lighta.  He  tried  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  party  eanyiug  them, 
but  was  unauccessful.  He  ran  toward  them,  but,  atumbling  againat  a  car,  he  fell  aenaelcai. 
When  he  revived,  the  lights  had  disappeared,  and  aU  was  intense  gloom.  He  acrambltd 
over  broken  rooka  and  through  narrow  aperturea,  and  finally  reached  one  of  the  rail-roada 
and  made  hia  way  out,  having  been  forty-eight  houra  laboring,  without  food  or  dnnk,  in  re- 
moving the  fallen  maaaea.  Fourteen  periahed  by  the  diaaater ;  the  bodies  of  nine  have  beoi 
recovered,  the  remainder  are  atill  in  the  chambera — to  them  the  "  chambers  of  death."  The 
lur  was  expelled  from  the  mine,  when  the  auperincumbent  maaa  aettled,  with  great  force.  A 
train  of  empty  cars,  drawn  by  a  horse  driven  by  a  boy,  was  just  entering  when  the  event 
occurred.  The  boy  and  horse  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  train  waa  ahattered  in  ptecea. 
The  horae  appeared  to  have  been  rolled  over  aeveral  times  by  the  blast,  and  pieces  of  the 
harneas  were  found  thirty  feet  from  hia  body. 

It  waa  into  thia  mine,  now  conaidered  perfectly  aafe,  that  Mr.  Bryden  conducted  me. 
Seated  upon  a  aquare  block  of  wood  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  a  ttaiu  of  mine  cars,  in  tbe  at- 
titude of  a  toad,  each  with  a  torch  in  hia  hand,  we  entered  an  aperture  at  the  baM  of  tbe 
mounVain.  by  the  aide  of  the  canal.     The  cars  (five  in  a  train),  running  upon  iron  loila, 
:     and  druwii  by  a  hune,  are  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  at  top,  tapering  to  the  bot- 
X    toni.     Thus  boxed  up,  and  our  heads  bowed  in  meek  aubmission  to  the  menacea  of  the 
\w    low  roof  of  the  passage,  we  penetrated  the  mountain  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  we 
I'.J'jt,      caiiiD  to  an  inclined  plane.     There  the  horae  that  took  us  in  waa  attached  to  a 
WH^.      iuadcd  iraia  that  had  juat  deacended,  and  went  back  to  the  entrance.     The  dark- 
'i^^mjt.      '""  ""  I'*'  pwfeund,  that  objecta  could  be  aeen  by  tbe  light  of  our  toicbea 
^■jHH^    only  n  few  feet  from  us,  and  on  all  aidea  wore  the  black  walls  of  oathimcite, 
■^^^^b      glisvcuing  in  some  places  with  water  that  trickled  through  the  crevicea.     At 
j^^Bj^B       till.-  i'-'-t  of  the  inclined  plane  we  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  beneath 
f^^^K^^m^^^      ^B  surface  of  the  earth.     Up  the  fough  steep,  seven  hundred  and 
I^^K^^pL^V^^    fi^y  '^^  ^°  clambered  on  foot,  and,  when  half  way  to  the  ■uni- 
■iB^Cf*  401^  "     mit,  we  saw  the  cables  moving  and  heard  the  rumble  of  a  de- 
acending  train.'     The  paasage  ia  ao  narrow  that  then  ia  very  lit- 
tle space  on  each  aide  of  the  cara.     We  w^,  therefore,  obliged, 
fur  our  aafety,  to  seek  out  one  of  the  slippery  ledgea  of  anthracite  wide  enough  to  aaatain  na. 
and,  while  thus  ■<  laid  upon  a  ahelf,"  the  vehicles,  with  their  burden,  thundered  by. 

A  little  beyond  the  inclined  plane  is  the  region  of  the  fall.  Here  the  roof  ia  lower  than 
ill  ulhor  parti.  Crushed  timberv  and  pulverized  anthracite,  the  remaina  of 
the  au|ipQrtera  of  the  ohoraben,  are  aeen  for  some  distance ;  and  the  filled- 
u|)  avenues  that  led  to  other  chambers,  where  some  of  the  bodies  remain 
ItliritHl,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  We  at  length  reached  the  chambers  where 
mull  were  working,  each  with  a  lamp  suspended  by  a  hook  from  the  front  of 
hii  <iH|i.  Ho  intense  was  the  darkness,  that,  when  a  little  distance  from  a 
wrkiiian,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen  but  his  head  and  ahouldera  below  the 
latii|>  The  ooal  ia  quarried  by  blaating  with  powder  ;  and  the  aalphuroua 
vs|""  that  Jllled  the  vaulta,  and  the  dull  lighta,  with  hideous-looking  heoda, 
aiii'nfoiilly  Irunkleaa,  beneath  them,  moving  in  the  gloom,  gave  imagination  bet  li 

•  'I  iiiiin  la  a  iI<>iiI>Id  track  upon  the  bclined  plane,  and,  by  meem  or  cablet  and  pullcft,  tbe  loaded  tnia 
haul*  III!  Ilin  niiitily  "ne  by  Turoe  of  gntitj-  From  tbe  main  entrsooe  man;  svenoea  ore  seen  that  ^xiemiri 
Ui  Mho'  ithainlMr'  twiw  exbaiuled.     As  foal  u  tbese  avennee  becrane  uieleM,  the  roita  are  takea  ap,  w»t 
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dnw  a  pictnie  of  the  p&lace  of  Pluto.     Added  to  the  light  wm  the  feeling  of  awe  which 

the  apparent  dangen  of  the  place  eogendered,  at 

the  recoUection  of  the  tragedy  juit  recorded  waa 
kept  alive  by  the  identification  of  localities  con- 
nected with  the  erent,  by  my  guide.  Al\er  col- 
lecting a  few  fowilt,'  we  lought  the  "wind  en- 
trance," and,  ascending  a  flight  of  ttepa  about 
twenty-fiTB  feet,  we  stood  high  upon  the  mount- 
ain overlooking  Carbondale,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  our  entrance.  Notwith- 
standing the  air  is  comparatively  pure  within,  ex- 
«  cept  in  the  working  chambers  at  the  time  of  blast- 

ing, I  breathed  much  freer  when  standing  in  the  annligbt,  and  remoTed  from  all  danger. 
Hastening  down  the  mountain  to  the  canal,  I  washed  my  fossils  and  hurried  to  the  stage- 
office  in  the  village,  where  I  arrived  just  in  lime  to  heat  the  provoking  rattle  of  the  coach- 
wheels  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road  to  Honeadate,  leaving  me  to  decide  the  question 
whether  to  remain  over  a  day,  or,  departing  at  nine  in  the  evening,  ride  all  night.  I  choM 
the  latter  alternative,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  mines  and  miners. 
I  left  Carbondale  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  Hill,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, at  one  in  the  momuig.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  the  coach  rickety.  I 
had  bnt  a  liagle  fellow-passenger,  and  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  He  was  a  grumbler  of  tbe 
first  water,  and  his  loud  thoughts  so  amused  me  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep.  At 
Cherry  Hill  we  awaited  the  coach  from  Honeedale.  Informed  that  its  arrival  would  be  two 
hours  later,  we  took  beds ;  but  the  first  dream  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  wooden  voioe 

'  The  coal  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  slate,  so  even  on  its  under  surface  that  the  roofs  of  tbe  passages,  wheo 
tbe  coal  has  been  removed,  are  quite  smooth  and  flat.  Upon  Ibis  flat  sarface  are  impressions  of  stalks  and 
Irare*  of  plants  of  immense  size,  intenoingled  with  those  of  the  fern,  of  tbe  size  irbiob  now  grow  on  the 
borders  of  marshes.  Some  of  these  fossil  stalks  fonnd  betTeen  the  slate  and  the  coal  measure  Etnro  ten  to 
rixteen  loohes  acroas  (for  they  are  all  flailened,  as  if  b;  presrarej,  and  were  evidentlj  at  least  thirty  feet 
kng.  Thej  lie  across  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  cases  Ihe  stalks  are  flattened.  Many  theo- 
ries have  been  conceived  to  account  lor  ibe  origin  of  the  coal  and  of  the  appesrance  of  these  fossils.  Tbe 
most  pluuible  seems  to  be  that  the  bed  of  coal  was  onoeavast  bed  c!  ptal,  over  which,  in  ages  put,  grew 
these  mamoKKb  ferns  ;  that  tbe  slate  that  coven  the  upper  stralom  of  coal  was  thrown  up,  in  a  seini-Quid 
4la(«i,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  action,  and  Sowed  over  the  Selds  of  peat,  casting  down  the 
frms  end  other  vegetables  flat  brneath  Ibe  wbebning  mass,  i^icb,  in  time,  became  indurated,  and  was  form- 
ed into  stale.  The  huge  stalks  that  have  been  found  may  have  betooged  to  a  species  of  water-lily  thai  abound- 
ed when  tbe  mastodoa  and  megatbcrium  browsed  in  the  marshes  that  now  Ibrm  the  coal  beds  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Valley. 

*  The  miners,  when  they  branch  oS'from  the  main  shaft  or  avenue,  leave  pillars  of  coal  sbool  etghteea 
feet  square,  to  sepport  the  roof  or  mass  above.  These  huge  pillars  wore  ontshed  by  Ihe  great  weight  upoo 
them,  in  the  accident  recorded. 

NoTi. — Tbe  change  which  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Kfining  Company  has  wrooght  In  tbe 
physical  featoies  of  this  region  is  wonderful.  Twen^  yean  ago  the  whole  country  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Car- 
bnodate  was  an  nninbabited  wilderness  ;  now  fertile  (arms  and  thriving  villagBs  are  there.*  When  Man- 
rice  Worts,  of  Philadelphia,  after  spending  years  in  exploring  the  coanlry  belwoea  tbe  Lackawanna  and  the 
HadsoQ,  presented  bis  plan  foe  the  gigantic  work  now  in  progress,  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  nearly 
erased.  sjnL  like  Fnlun,  be  was  docnaed  to  have  hope  long  deferred.  But  there  were  some  who  compre- 
headed  tbe  feasibility  of  tbe  undertaking,  and  estinuled  correclly  ila  golden  promises  of  profit.  The  work 
wBB  begun,  and  in  1S29  seven  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal  were  forwarded  to  New  York.  WonderfoUy 
has  the  hosinesB  increased.  The  company  now  employs  between  five  and  six  thousand  men  and  boys,  over 
Doe  tboosaad  horses,  and  nearly  nine  bnodred  canal-boats,  independent  of  tbe  vessels  at  RoodouL  Last 
nar  (1848)  tbe  company  forwarded  lo  market  four  hundred  and  BAy  thousand  loos  of  coal,  and  its  mnathly 
tlaboncoMinl*  are  about  one  bandred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  Carbatdale  there  are  nine  mines  or 
eatraaces  ;  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh,  are  employed  nnder  ground  there.  The 
msl  is  seat  from  Caibondale  to  Uonesdale,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  can  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and 
thare  it  is  sbi^ed  for  market  upon  tbe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  tormioation  of  which  is  upon  ibe 
Hodsoa  River,  at  Roodout,  Ulster  ooonly. 
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Result  of  PoliteniMs.  Bad  Coach  aod  Driver.  Mflford.  TV  SiwUL 


■dt  a  Dutch  hostler  broke  our  slumbers  with  the  cry  of  **  Stage  !"  We  were  charged  a  quar- 
Her  eaich  for  the  privilege  of  wanning  a  cold  bed,  which  made  the  deaf  grumbler  swear  like 
a  pirate.  A  young  woman,  unused  to  crowds,  occupied  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  driver 
aad  I  was  obliged  to  shrink  into  proper  dimensions  to  share  a  seat  within,  with  two  elderly 
who'  were  by  no  means  diminutive.  **  I  can't  be  squeezed,  I  can't  be  squeezed !" 
one  of  them,  as  I  opened  the  coach-door  to  get  in.  My  size  was  magnified  in  the  dark* 
neas  to  very  improper  dimensions,  but  the  lady  was  pacified  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  what 
she  saw  was  more  than  half  overcoat.  Thus  packed,  we  were  trundled  over  one  of  the  rough- 
est roads  in  Pike  county,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  set  down  at  Decker's,  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna Mountains,  where  we  breakfasted.  Before  reaching  there,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
delicate  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  seat  with  the  driver  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  implored 
shelter  within.  Of  course  her  petition  was  granted,  but  she  proved  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
Ibrt  of  two  of  the  passengers.  She  was  a  plump  Dutch  girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  will  and  politeness,  had  of- 
fered her  a  seat  upon  their  knees  before  she  alighted  from  above,  «<  worked  their  passage" 
down  the  rough  mountain  roads,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  a  loose  rein  while  the  shower 
lasted.  One  of  the  victims,  whose  obesity  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  his  gallantry  could 
not  have  extended  another  rood,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  Decker's 
sign-post  was  as  grateful  to  him  as  the  "  land  ho !"  is  to  the  returning  mariner. 

At  Decker's  we  changed  coaches,  horses,  and  drivers.  The  former,  like  the  morals  of  the 
latter,  were  very  dilapidated.  A  worse  vehicle  and  more  wicked  driver  than  we  were  in  the 
custody  of  I  never  encountered.  The  rain  fell  copiously  for  two  hours,  and  every  passenger 
was  subjected  to  the  filthy  drippings  through  the  leaky  roof  of  the  coach,  and  the  more  filthy 
drippings  of  profanity  and  low  slang  from  the  lips  of  the  driver,  who  was  within  speaking  dis^ 
tonoo  of  a  companion  upon  another  stage. 

Toward  noon  the  clouds  broke,  and  I  escaped  from  my  damp  prison  to  the  driver's  box  just 
AS  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  before  descending  to  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Tvrenty  miles  eastward  loomed  up  the  dark  range  of  the  Shawangank 
Mountains ;  on  our  right,  far  below,  sparkled  a  beautiful  bell-shaped  lake  fringed  with  erer- 
greens,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  stood  "  peeping  over  each  others  shool- 
dttrs."  The  scenery  was  as  wild  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  Pocono.  Suddenly  we 
eitine  U|)on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  plain  of  Milford,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling  through  the  pretty  village.  Milford  is  remarkable 
liif  the  pioturosque  beauty  of  its  own  location  and  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  size  of  one 
ui  its  publicans,  who  died  in  1841.*     Near  it  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Sawldll,  where. 

*^  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Headlong  the  torrent  leaps, 
Then  tumbling  round  in  dazzling  snow 

And  dizzy  whirls  it  sweeps  - 
Then  shooting  through  the  narrow  aisle 
Of  this  sublime  cathedral  pile, 
Amid  its  vastness,  dark  and  grim, 
It  peals  its  everlasting  hymn.'* 

Street. 


'  Mllluul  lm«  \H>v^i\  M«ttM  aboat  fifty  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  the  lumber  trade.  It  t« 
Mill  1 1)  ti  Uiu^^  vUiiiKi\  and,  Hince  181 4^  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Pike.  In  1800  there  were  but  two  hocse* 
HKil  H  l<liii>li>iiiilth'«  «hiip  \\\wn  its  site.  The  plain  was  then  covered  with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bashes.  Tbf 
♦KidliMM  mI  M  hiiiUm'M  ijun  »«•(  the  brush  on  fire,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  for  a  great  distance.  Tbe  bui)^ 
Uitt"  li'it^oHM ,  itMimiutnl  untiHiched.  Some  wag  published  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  it  had  **  rs*- 
H,r  >\  lli«>  (<«v¥M  111  Milionl,  and  had  left  but  two  houses  and  a  blacksmith^s  shop  standing!** 

I  Uh  fiuU(nu%  it'tt>ii^(  to  was  a  tavern-keeper  named  Lewis  Cornelius,  whose  dimensioDS  were  nearlj  v 
iVMfiJ  N«*  ll»«««i«  mI  lh«<  Ihiwum  llaniel  Lambert.  His  height  was  six  feet;  in  circumference  at  tlie  wai^tMt 
('m.(  I  ♦!<  Hint  H  Imll  \\w\wM i  oirtnimferenoe  below  the  waist,  eight  feet  two  inches;  circumferenoe  of  snt 
,iivi^h  Ml*'  »•!•»«»**.  <vvo  IWt  two  inches;  below  the  elbow,  one  foot  nine  inches;  at  the  wrist,  one  foot  threr 
rr,(  )(i.4  ,  iif  lli«  lt«»tf  ••.  *«»»'*  f**«^*  'hree  inches ;  q^the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  weight,  nx  hond- 
Mw|  Hiii'l  liiM»  (IM»  Slid  a  h»lf  pounds,  without  any  clothes 
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But  the  pleuuTfl  of  a.  vieit  thither  were  denied  us  by  the  urgent  beck  of  time.  It  was  after 
one  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  at  Port  Jervis,  eight  miles  distant,  at  three,  to  enter  the  can 
ibr  the  Hudson  River,  our  point  of  destination. 

The  road  from  Milford  to  Port  Jervis'  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
sometimes  beneath  steep  acclivities  that  seem  ready  to  topple  down.  We  crossed  the  river 
upon  a  bateau  propelled  by  two  strong  men  with  poles,  and  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  stream,  and  reached  the  rail-way  station  just  is  the  last  bell  was  ringing  and  a  dark 
cloud  began  to  pour  out  its  contents.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sweeping  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Neveraink  Valley,  and  ascending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  lofty  pastes  among  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

The  scenery  here  was  indescribably  grand.  0»  the  right  the  bills  towered  fat  above,  and 
on  the  left,  a  thousand  feet  below,  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neversink  lying  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lofty  hills  on  the  west.  The  table-land  upon  the  summit  inclines  gently  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  passed  through  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Orange, 
lying  between  Middlelown  and  Goshen,  where  the  cow-herds  fumish  the  materials  for  the 
far-famed  Goshen  butter.  Westward  of  Middlelown  we  passed  near  the  historic  ground  of 
.Minisink,  and  at  twilight,  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  Rockland  along  the  winding  course 
of  a  mountain  stream,  we  passed  by  Ramapo  and  Tappan,  places  famous  in  our  Revolution- 
ary history,  A  visit  there  was  reserved  for  another  occasion,  and,  proceeding  to  Piermont, 
oo  the  Hudson,  the  larmination  of  the  rail-road,  I  embarked  for  New  York,  and  reached 
home  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

'  Fort  Jervis  was  then  (1848)  the  wcstem  tenninus  of  travel  od  the  New  York  and  Erie  Eail-road.  Il 
a  titoated  on  the  easlem  aide  of  the  Delaware,  upon  a  small  triangular  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink 
Creek,  within  the  state  of  New  York. 


BUiMUtavsiL  MacnTun. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

"  I  gloTj  in  Uw  sages 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
la  combat  met  the  foemen, 

And  drove  them  fioni  the  shore ; 
Who  Aang  our  baiuwr'B  stan;  field 

In  triiimpb  to  the  breeie, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  wher« 
Once  waved  (he  forest  trees. 
Hurrah  I 

"  I  glorj  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  tbem  to  rise. 
And  fonn  a  mightj  natioa 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
Ifo  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun ; 
No  land  so  Tertlle,  fair,  and  free 

As  thatj^r  Washington. 

Georoe  F.  Mobbis. 

O  New  England,  the  nunery  of  the  ReTolution&ry  spirit,  I  next  tanieil 
my  Attention,  uid  to  that  interesting  field  of  research  I  proceeded, 
after  visiting  the  battle-gnmnd  of  Bennington,  upon  the  Walloonw- 
coick.  I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  the  morning  of  the  SSth  of 
September  as  far  u  Foughkeepiie,'  where  I  passed  the  after-  ^^^ 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Kingston,  or  Eaopas,  meniir- 
labli:  ill  our  Revolutionary  annals  for  its  destruction  by  the  British. 

PougUkeepsie  is  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  York.  It  lies  principally 
upon  ail  elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  Uk 
nidut  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Although  an  old  town. 
n  fonnded  by  the  Dutch  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  ago,  and 
iying  directly  in  the  path  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  it  was  spared 
the  infliction  of  miseries  which  other  places  fat  more  isolated  sufiered  during  the  Revolutioa : 
and  it  has  bat  httle  history  of  general  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  a  session  of  tlie  state 
Legislature  was  held  there  in  1776,  and  that,  ten  yeara  afterward,  the  state  Conveatioa  to 
consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  there. 

When  the  state  government  was  organized,  in  1777,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Coastitntwa. 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature imder  the  new  order  of  things  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  in  July  of  that 
year.  But  the  invasion  of  the  state  at  several  poinli — by  Burgoyne  on  the  north,  by  SL 
Iieger  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates  on  the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  tlte  sooth 
— compelled  Governor  Clinton  to  prorogue  that  body  until  the  1st  of  September.  Greater 
itill,  however,  was  the  excitem'ent  in  the  state  at  that  time,  for  Burgoyne  was  prewng  tri- 
umphantly toward  Albany,  and  General  Clinton  was  making  active  preparations  to  Sana  a 
junction  with  him.     No  quorum  was  present  until  the  9th,  and  early  in  October,  before  aay 

'  Poughkeepsie  is  a  corruption  of  the  Iroquois  word  Ap-o-keep-sinck,  which  signifies  Mofi  katior.  Om 
an  old  map  of  the  Hudson  River  in  my  possession  it  is  spelled  Pocapsey  ;  and  I  have  beaid  muy  otthtM 

Inhabitants  of  Dutcbess  pronounce  it  as  if  >o  spelled,  the  n  in  the  penultimate  having  the  long  nund,  aa  io  ^. 
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-"Sua^ 


Uws  could  be  matured,  the  teuion  was  broken  up,  on  the  rapid  ftpproacfa  of  the  enemy  up 
,_„_  ^       _  the  Hudion,  ai^er  the  fall  of  the  forts  iu  the 

,  ^" . .  -^  40"  -'^   ;'.  'J!  Highlands.     Kiogiton  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 

. ".  ^'^'x  '       ""  "^^  confuflion.     About  the  same  lime 

/  '  '''.       Burgoyne  was  conquered  and  captured,  and 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  retired  to  New  York. 
As  soon  as  the  alarm  had  lubHided,  Gorem-- 
or  Clinton  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Poughkeepsie.  It  assembled  in  the 
old  gtone  building  known  as  the  Van  Kleek 
House  (then  a  tavern),  early  in  January, 
1778.  Various  acts,  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  goveramont,  were 
passed  ;  provisions  were  made  for  strength- 
ening the  civil  and  militsry  powen  of  the 
state ;  and  it  wi«  during  that  sesaion  that 
the  state  gave  its  assent  to  the  Fjbnitrj  b. 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  or-  '"*■ 
ganic  law  of  the  Federal  Union  until  our  prea- 
eot  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted. 
This  building  was  the  meeting- place  of  the  inhabitants  to  consult  upon  the  publio  welfare, 
irben  the  Boston  Port  fiill  and  kindred  measures  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  throughout 
the  country.'  There  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Dutcheas  held  their  meetings, 
and  there  the  pledge  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Asserably  was 
■tgned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Foughkeepsie,  in  June  and  July,  1775,* 

'  Thi*  ii  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  in  1835,  a  few  veeks  before  the  Teaerable  building  was  demolished 
by  (be  hand  of  improremeDt.  It  itood  upon  Mill  Street,  on  Ihe  land  of  Metthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  a  short  die- 
taooe  (rom  the  C on giegal tonal  Church.  It  wu  buili  by  Myndert  Venkleek,  one  of  Ihc  first  seltleri  in  Dutoh- 
ea*  county,  in  1702,  and  wM  the  first  mbstantiiJ  house  erected  upon  the  site  of  Ponghkeepsie.  lis  walls 
were  vcr;  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  were  pierced  with  lancet  loop-holes  for  musketry.  It  was  here 
tbat  Ann  Lee,  the  (bunder  of  the  sect  called  Shaking  Quakers,  in  this  ooontry,  was  lodged  Ihe  aighl  previ- 
oos  to  her  oommitiuent  to  the  Poughkeepsie  jail,  in  1776.  She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  Dur- 
ing her  youth  she  was  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cook  in  the  Manchester  iDflrmaty. 
She  married  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley ;  became  acqaainted  with  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  the  origina- 
lon  at  the  sect  in  England,  and  in  1758  joined  the  small  society  Ihey  had  formed.  In  1770  she  pretended 
to  hare  received  a  revelation,  while  confined  in  prison  on  acoount  of  her  religious  fanaticism  ;  and  so  great 
wrro  the  ■piritnal  gifts  she  was  believed  to  possess,  that  she  was  soon  wiknowledged  a  spiritual  methtr  in 
Ckrit.  Hence  her  nune  of  MotluT  Jmn.  She  and  ber  husband  cams  to  New  York  in  1774.  He  soon 
afterward  abandoned  her  and  her  laith,  and  married  another  woman.  She  colleclsd  ■  few  follower^  and 
in  177C  took  up  her  abode  in  the  woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Niskayuna,  in  the  neigbbortiood  of  Troy,  By 
•ome  she  was  charged  with  witchcraft ;  and,  because  she  was  opposed  to  war,  she  was  aeoused  of  secret 
oorreapoodence  with  the  British.  A  charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  her,  and  she  was  impris- 
oaed  in  Albany  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  it  was  concluded  to  send  her  to  New  Vorfc,  and  banish  her 
to  the  British  army,  bat  circanistances  prevented  Ihe  BCeomplishment  of  Ihe  design,  and  she  was  imprisooed 
in  Ibe  Fougbkeepue  jail  until  (governor  Clinton,  ko  1777,  hearing  of  her  situation,  released  her.  She  re- 
turDed  to  Watervliet,  and  her  followers  greatly  increased.  She  died  there  in  1784,  aged  eighly-ftnir  yean. 
Her  followers  sincerely  believe  that  she  now  oocnpie*  that  form  or  figure  wUieh  Jtriin  saw  in  his  vision,  stand- 
iag  beside  the  Savior.  In  a  poem  entitled  "A  Memorial  to  Mother  Ann,"  contained  in  a  book  called  "Christ's 
Second  Appearii^,"  the  fcikiwiDg  stanaa  occurs : 
'  How  much  Okj  n 


»  wtlh  Ite  Filhcr,  ibs  li  Uh  k 
tta  •dTiaoB  to  tU  wbo  d. 


■  The  city  of  New  York  elealed  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  and  Joha  Abop 
delfgaies  to  the  first  Ccatinental  Congress,  in  1774.  The  Dutchess  county  committee,  whose  meetings  opon 
lbs  subject  were  held  in  the  Van  Kleek  Houae,  adopted  ibow  delegates  as  representatives  for  tbair  district. 
— See  Jmiruali  nj  Cimgnu,  i,,  7. 

'  On  the  29th  of  April,  1775,  ten  days  aAer  the  skirmish  al  Lexington,  a  meeting  of  Ihe  inbabhanis  of 
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Huddlestooe.  State  Conrention  at  PoQghk6ep«ie.  Patriot  Pledge.  Federal  Conatitntiao.  The 

Huddlestone,  the  famous  spy,  who  was  captured  upon  Wild  Boar  Hill,  near  Yonken,  in 
West  Chester  county,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  at  Poughkeepsie  in  April,  1 780.  The 
p\ace  of  his  execution  was  upon  a  verge  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands,  known  ss 
Forbus^s  Hill.  I  have  heard  the  late  venerable  Abel  Gunn,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  a 
drum  major  in  the  Continental  army,  speak  of  Huddlestone  and  of  his  execution.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  a  small  man,  vnih.  a  large  head  and  thick  neck.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  scafibld  by  the  county  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  militia  enrolled  for  the  purpose. 

The  state  Convention  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  at  the  Vankleek 
House,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1788.  There  were  fifty-seven  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Convention.  In  that  As- 
sembly were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debates  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  was  hostility  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution more  extensive  and  violent  than  in  thd  state  of  New  York.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty- 
seven  delegates,  including  the  governor,  were  anti-Federalists,  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  advocates  of  the  instrument  were  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  B4ibert 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Federalist,^  He  felt 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  Convention  readily  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  topic  included  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  debates  embraced,  and  he  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  colleagues,  Jay  and  Livingston. 
The  hostile  feelings  of  many  of  the  anti-Federalists  gradually  yielded,  and  on  the  26  th  of  July 
the  final  question  of  ratification  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  below  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  a  grandson  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  called  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  public  afiairs,  formed  a  general  AasociatML 
or  fraternizedf  to  use  a  popular  term,  and  adopted  a  pledge.  The  Association  and  pledge  were  approfed 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  state  for  signatoies. 
The  following  was  the  form  of  the  pledge : 

^^  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under  God,  on  the  fina  un- 
ion of  its  inhabitants  in  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety ;  and  coDvinc«ii  oi 
'the  necessity  of  preventing  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  goYemmeat, 
we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  inhabitants  of  ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  mia- 

istry  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  Massachtsktts  Bat. 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves ;  and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  CooreotMa  tor 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arfoitrarj  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  coostitntiooal  princt- 
pies  (which  we  most  ardently  desire),  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  we  vrill  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Conunittee  respecting  Uie  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  oider,  aad 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  property.'' 

The  list  of  signers,  and  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  in  Poughkeepsie,  have  been  preserred 
The  number  of  signers  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen ;  the  number  who  refused  to  sign  was  eighty-two.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  signers,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign,  in  the  various  precincts  in  the  oooBtf,  nai 
be  found  in  Blake's  History  of  Putnam  County,  p.  102-143  inclusive. 

^  When  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  ooosideratiQa  of  thr 
people,  extensive  and  violent  opposition  was  observed,  founded  principally  upon  the  undue  jealoaaj  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  was  regarded.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  general  poUir 
enlightenment  upon  the  subject  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the  requiutr 
number  of  states  to  make  it  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  To  this  end  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madisoa  com- 
menced a  series  of  essays  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  principles  of  government.  They  appeared 
successively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers,  between  October,  1787,  and  the  spring  of  1788.  TW 
whole  work,  which  is  called  The  Federalist,  consists  of  eighty-five  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  six  nnmbcfm.* 
Mr.  Madison  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  They  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  public  oiadL 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  which  finally  crowned  the  eflbrts  of  the  friends  of  the  Coostitiitiaa. 

*  Mr.  Jay  and  other  gentlemen  armed  and  placed  themaelrea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bamfltoo.  to  anppnai  a  not  te 
New  York  known  aa  The  Doctor*'  Mob.    He  waa  nearly  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  the  riotera.  and  waa  conflaed  to  *■- 
bed  for  tome  time.    He  had  written  the  fifth  number  of  the  Federaliat  easaya  when  that  erent  occurred.    He  ncotcnd  m  t 
to  write  the  sixty^fonrth. 
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pre«ident  of  the  College  of  New  Brunawick. 
LiringatoD,  ia  1714,  and  is  a  fine  specini 
uatioa  u  delightful,  completely  imbosocned  L 
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It  was  huilt  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Hsnrj 
n  of  a  oountry  manaion  of  that  period.  The  lit- 
n  renerable  trees,  and  far  remored  from  the  bus- 
tle of  the  highway.'  Tbe  late  oc- 
cupant, in  the  exercise  of  his  good 
taste  and  patriotiBm,  preserved  the 
old  mansion  from  the  invasion  of 
modem  improvements,  and  kept 
up  that  generous  hospitality  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school."  Even 
the  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
under  the  piazza,  whicfa  was  made 
by  a  cannon.hsU  fired  from  one  of 
the  British  ships  that  conveyed  the 
troops  up  the  river,  who  burned 
Kingston,  seventy-two  yean  ago,  is 
preserved  with  caro,  and  shown  to 
visitors  as  a  token  of  the  apits  of 
the  enemy  against  active  Whigs. 
The  last  time  I  visited  the  mansion 
the  late  proprietor  was  living,  possessing  apparently  all  the  vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  a  man 
of  fiAy,  though  then  past  three  score  and  ten  years.'  In  the  room  which  contained  hia  val- 
uable libraiy  I  passed  several  boiirs,  copying  the  portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the 
pAients  of  Robert  Livingston,  the  first  emigrant  of  that  name  to  America  ;  and  a^  an  in- 
teresting ge»eaiogical  tree,  illustrative  of  the  family  growth  and  connections,  whicfa  Colonel 
Livingston  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  have  referred  to  these  before,  and  they  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

I  left  PoDghkeepiie  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  reached  Kingston  village,  ninety-three  milei 
north  of  New  York,  a  little  past  midnight.  The  landing  is  upon  a  rocky  island  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  morass,  crossed  by  a  caaseway.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
village,  which  lies  upon  an  elevated  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
hills  on  all  tides  except  toward  the  Hudson.  On  the  northwest  the  Catskill  range  rises  grand 
and  beautiful,  and  far  enough  distant  to  present  an  azure  hue.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
inapoaing  display  of  distant  mountain  scenery  than  is  presented  at  Kingston,  toward  sunset, 
when  the  higher  peaks  and  bold  projections  cast  their  long  shadows  over  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts below,  reflecting,  at  the  same  lime,  from  their  southwestern  declivitiea,  the  mellow 
light  of  departing  day. 

Kingston  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  1663,  as  appears  fivm  an  account  of 
trouble*  between  the  white  settlera  and  the  Indians  there,  and  was  called  Wiltwyck — literally 
tViid  WUch,  or  Indian  Witch.  The  Dutch  built  a  redoubt  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  neat 
tbe  aneient  landing-place.  The  creek  was  called  Redoubt  Kill,  or  Creek,  and  is  now  known 
by  the  cormpted  name  of  Rondout  Creek.'     The  Esopiu  Indians  then  oconpied  the  beautiful 

'  Since  my  viiit  Ibc  quiet  and  beauty  of  tlie  place  have  been  invaded  by  the  Hodaoa  River  Rajl-road, 
which  pxwii  within  a  few  Teet  of  the  mamion,  aod  in  iriiosa  ooostniclioa  Ibe  beautiful  cots  baa  been  d^- 
■no^ed,  and  tame  of  the  Tcnemble  willom,  planted  bj  tbe  fint  owner,  have  been  apronted.  In  our  oonn> 
try  tbe  iruifi/U  ha<  bat  a  fcatbet'i  wviKfat  in  the  xiale  agaioat  tha  uttfiJ. 

'  Cobnal  Linsgilon  died  June  9th,  ]849.  Although  Uving  in  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  Icisme,  be  often  consented  to  aerre  the  public  in  office*  reqniriDg  judgment,  ioduslij,  and  iulegrity. 
He  was  a  member  oT  tbe  Kale  Senate  we  term ;  and  it  is  ■  lemarkable  biot  that  he  wu  never  abaenl  a 
day  frofn  bii  poit  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  ball  ot  ibe  Coott  of  Erron.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
in  PoDghlieepaie  ai  one  of  ita  beat  citizena. 

>  Bi^Kin'i  ilffiiwin,  in  tbe  CoUcctiona  of  the  New  York  Hiatorical  Society,  vol,  i,,  port  ii.,  p.  119. 
Bb 
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flats  extending  from  the  creek  northward  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  and,  W 
coming  dissatisfied  with  their  white  neighbors,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  For  this  porpoie 
they  fell  upon  the  settlement  while  the  men  were  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  killed  or  canied 
off  sixty.five  persons.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  redoubt,  and  the  Indians  began  to  erect 
a  stockade  near  it.  A  message  was  sent,  to  Nieu  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  GoTemoc 
Stuy vesant  immediately  forwarded  a  body  of  troops,  under  Martin  Crygier,  who  drove  Uk 
Indians  back  to  the  mountains.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  the  Dutch  made  inrotdi 
among  the  hill  fastnesses,  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burned  their 
fields  and  stores  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,  released  twenty-two  of  the  Dutch 
captives,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  This  chastisement  caused  a  irace  ia 
December,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  May  following. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Kingston  received  a  valuable  accession,  toward  the  cloee  of  the 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,'  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  fled  firom  persecution  to  America.  They  were  a  fragment  of  the  resolute  Chro- 
tian  band  of  eight  hundred  thousand  who  escaped  from  France  into  Holland,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, and  England.  They  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  but  that  re- 
pose which  they  coveted  was  a  long  time  denied  them,  for  the  Indians,  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  pale  faces,  harassed  them  continually.  The  school  of  suflering  in  which 
they  had  been  tutored  before  leaving  Europe  had  given  them  patience  and  peneveraaoe, 
and  they  succeeded  in  planting  the  Gospel  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  give 
many  hardy  sons  to  do  battle  in  the  council  and  the  field  for  American  independence. 

Kingston  and  the  neighboring  region  sufiered  much  from  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the 
Revolution,  for  this  was  emphatically  a  Whig  district ;  and  when  Kingston  became  so  pre^ 
sumptuous  as  to  harbor  rebel  legislators,  it  was  marked  for  severe  chastisement  by  the  enemy. 

In  1776,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  G^nend  Assembij 
of  New  York  changed  its  title  from  the  **  Provincial  Congress  of  the  colony"  to  the  "  Can- 
vention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  Assembly  was  to  meet  ia 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  special  object  of  the  session  being  the  fonning 
of  a  state  Constitution.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  with  i 
British  army,  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  White  Plaiio, 
in  West  Chester  county,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  moment  of  meeting  it  r^ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  first  act  vai 
to  approve  that  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  1st  of  August  a  committee  was  ap> 
pointed  to  draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.*  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  duty  of  drafting  the  instrument  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  autumn  the  labors  of  the  Convention  were  greatly  disturbed  by  military  events. 
The  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  city  and  island  ;  had  spread  over  the  lowvr 

'  These  people  occupy  a  consptcuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnnes,  sod, 
as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  machinery  of  our  Revolution,  particulailf 
in  the  Carolinas.  On  the  26th  of  Aogost,  1572,  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  seventy  thousand  Fnitti^ 
ants  were  butchered  in  France  by  royal  and  papal  authority.  Terrible  persecutions  continued  until  1598, 
when  Henry  IV.  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  his  Protestant  snljecti^ 
For  nearly  a  century  this  edict  was  in  force,  but  in  1685  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it,  and  persecotioin  begaa 
anew.  This  cruel  and  injudicious  policy  lost  France  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  subjects,  wbo  ven 
Protestants,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  made  their  way  to  England,  where  they  introduced  silk  wearing,  tki 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  other  elegant  employments  then  monopolized  by  France.  Of  those  who  ti- 
tled in  Ulster  county  the  names  of  twelve  are  preserved,  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  and  among  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  that  and  Orange  county.  The  following  are  the  names :  Lewis  Dubois^  Ao^ 
Lefevre,  Louis  Bevier,  Hugues  Frere  [Freer],  Christian  Deyo,  Jean  Hasbrouok,  Anthony  Crispell,  Isaac  I>i- 
hois,  Abraham  Hasbrouok,  Pierre  Beyo,  Abraham  Dubois,  Lyman  Lefevre. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee :  John  Jay,  John  Sk» 
Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Duer,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Broooie,  Jobs  Mor- 
ris Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  Wisner,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Robert  Tsie*. 
James  Duane  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  committee,  and,  Mr.  Jay  being  absent  when  the  draft  of  ite 
Constitution  was  reported,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  him. — Journal  of  tke  Convtntion^  p.  &52 
and  833. 
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part  of  Weit  Cheater  oounly ,  uid  expelled  the  Americui  troopi,  mod  Wuhiugton  and  hii 
army  had  fled  before  them  to  the  Delaware.  The  Convention  migrated  from  place  to  place, 
and  held  brief  leuioni  at  Harlaem,  White  Plaint,  and  Fiafalull  in  Dutcbeu  county.  At  the 
latter  place  the  members  armed  themaelvm  for  defonie  against  the  BritiBh  or  Tories  who 
ahonld  aMail  them.'  Finally  they  retreated  to  Kingiton,  where  they  continued  in  aeaaion 
from  Febmary,  1777,  until  May  of  that 
y«ai.  There,  undisturbed,  the  committee 
ponocd  its  labors,  and  on  the  12tfa  of  March 
reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution.  It  was 
nnder  consideration  more  than  a  month,  and 

was  finally  adopted  on  the20thofApriL 

It  is  a  document  of  great  merit,  and  ex- 
hibits a  clear  apprehension  of  the  Just  func- 
tioiu  of  government,  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Its  preamble  sets  forth 
explicitly  the  cause  which  demanded  the  erec- 
tioo  of  a  new  goveniment ;  and  its  first  arti- 
cle declared  that  no  authority  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  but  such  as  should  be 
ilerived  from,  and  granted  by,  the  people. 

Great  wisdom  was  manifested  in  all  its'  pro-  „^__  „     „ 

visiona  Mr  reflating  the  civil,  military,  and 

judicial  powers  of  the  state.  It  was  highly  approved  throughout  the  country,  and  English 
jurists  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  state  was  organized 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first 


n  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston  in  July.'     This  Coa- 
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•titution  remained  in  force,  with  a  few  amendments,  until  1 B  2  3 ,  when  a  new  one  was  formed 
by  a  state  Convention.  This,  in  time,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Convention  to  revise 
it,  and  a  third  was  formed  and  beoamo  law  in  1846. 

In  the  history  of  these  movements  toward  perfecting  the  organic  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  developed  much  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  ca- 
reer of  onr  republic.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and  despotic,  but  marked 
by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  to  the  enlightened  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  we 
may  traoe  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  equality,  and  a  correct  appreciation  in 
the  public  mind  of  human  rights.  ■■  We  may  see,"  says  Butler,  ■■  in  the  provisions  of  our 
seveml  Constitutions,  the  efleols  of  the  intermixture  of  tiio  diSeient  races  ;  the  Dutch  ;  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  the  French,  Swedes,  and  Germans  ;  the  Anglo-American  from 
the  eastern  colonies,  from  whom  our  people  have  been  derived.  To  this  cause,  and  to  the 
great  nnmber  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  and  opinions  which  have  fiowed  from  it,  may 
especially  be  ascribed  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  ntter  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  secured  by  these  instnimenU."* 

'  Lim  of  GooTernear  Horrii  snd  Ji^  J&y. 

*  This  booM,  the  pnparty  snd  rendeoce  of  Junes  W.  Bsldvrin,  Esq.,  ws>  oird  Ibr  tha  HHioo  oT  the  SISM 
CaaraDtiaaia  1TT7.  It  ia  built  of  blus  limestooe,  snd  itaiMls  oo  the  aoathwMt  oimer  oT  Maiden  Lane  snd 
Fair  Straat-     It  ii  one  of  Ibe  few  boum  Ilwt  mrvived  the  coDSsgimtioD  of  lbs  viUsge. 

*  Popaia  elediou  for  piemben  of  the  Legislature  were  held  in  all  the  oouotie*  except  New  York,  Kings, 
Qneem,  sod  Soffolk,  which  were  then  in  poasesaion  of  the  enemy.  Georgn  Cliolu,  then  a,  brigadier  general 
■■  the  Coatineatal  srmj,  was  elected  to  the  cfficei  of  goiersor  snd  iieuMnsot  govenor.  The  fbnncr  offioe 
be  beU  bj  nioceMive  eleclions  lor  eighteen  yeus,  and  afterward  (or  three  jean.  Piem  Van  Courtlandt, 
who  «B*  prendent  oT  the  Senate,  becune  lieutenant  goTemOT  ;  Robert  R.  LiTingnoa  wai  a[qiauiled  ohaa- 
celkr ;  John  Jay,  ohkf  juatioe  {  Robert  Yatei  and  John  Slooi  Hobart,  judge*  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
£){ben  Beoaon,  atlomej  general. — JounuU  o/Uu  CanvttUien,  p.  916-918. 

*  Om4lia4  of  llu  Caiulilatiattat  HitUiy  of  Nat  York,  a  disoonrae  delivered  at  the  sonasl  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Hirtoncal  Society,  in  1S47,  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  lata  attorney  genaral  cf  the  tJaited  Slalaa. 
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,    BnrnlDt  oT  Uw  Town. 


0^i„c_  Kingiton  (or  Esopui),  being  the  capital  of  the  itate  when  Sir  Henrj  CUntoo 
1^"-  gained  poueuion  of  the  forta  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  waa  marked  by  the  con- 
qneroi  for  special  vengeance.  Having  demolished  the  chevaux-de-frite  at  Fort  Montgoineij, 
the  British  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Hudson;  the  massive  iron  chain  was  not  yet  stietebed 
acToBB  the  river  at  West  Point.'  All  inipediinents  being  removed,  a  flying  sqnadnm  of  light 
frigates,  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  bearing  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the  cam- 
nund  of  General  Vaughan,  sailed  up  the  river.  They  were  instructed  to  scatter  dewlatkn 
in  their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  mission.  Every  vessel  upon  the  river  wii 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  the  houses  of  known  Whigs,  such  as  Henry  Livingiten,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  were  fired  upon  from  the  ihipi ;  and  Bmall  parties,  landing  bam  the  rtmk, 
desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated  as  liu-  northward  u  Kings- 
toD,  where  they  landed  on  the  1 3th  of  October.  The  frigates  were  anchored  a  littio 
above  the  present  landing  on  Kingston  Point,  and  a  portion  of  the  invaden  debuked 
in  the  cove  north  of  the  steam-boat  wharf.  Another  division,  in  amall  boata,  proceeded  la 
the  mouth  of  Esopus  (now  Kondout)  Creek,  and  landed  at  a  place  a  Uttle  northeast  of  Rea- 
dout village,  called  Ponkhocken  Point.  The  people  at  the  creek  fled,  aflrighted,  to  Marble- 
town,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and  their  houses  were  destroyed.  *The  two  diri- 
■  sions  then  marched  toward  the  village,  one  by  the  upper  road  and  the  other  by  the  Esopu 
Creek  Road.  Near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Yeoman,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  tbey 
seized  a  negro,  and  made  him  pilot  them  directly  to  the  leva. 
The  detachments  joined  upon  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  Til- 
lage, a  few  rods  south  of  the  Rondout  Road,  and,  afteiabntf 
consultation,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch.  Alnwet  emy 
house  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ptoriiiiiat 
and  stores  situated  there  and  at  the  landing  was  destnyed. 
t^^T' ~^9iVi0IHiH^  The  town  then  contained  between  three  and  four  thmsaoj 
^^^^4  '        '  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy,  nnd  most  of  the 

J       y.'f    ■\-Ht\f>i^>7iHr.,n:      houBos  were  built  of  stone."     Warned  of  Ae  approach  rf  the 
enemy,  a  few  saved  their  most  valuable  efiects,  but  many  lost  all  their  pcMCt- 
sions,  and  were  driven  back  upon  the  interior  settlements  upon  the  WalikiU, 
Governor  Clinton,  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  waa  there,  and  t&xtM 
were  made  to  ruse  a  sufficient  number  of  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  town. 
but  without  s^iccesa.     The  enemy,  however,  fearing  their  wanton  cmelty  wmli 
bring  (ho  people  in  mass  upon  them,  hastily  retreated  alW  destroying  the  tiI- 
lage      A  ik'iachment  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Rhinebeck  Flats,'  two 
tiiili<?  »3ft\v:ird,  where  they  burned  several  houses  ;  and,  af^r  penetrating  north- 
ward aa  far  as  Livingston's  Uanor,  and  hnmiug  tome  houses  there,  they  rejoined 
a  body,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  New  York. 
This  wanton  and  apparently  useless  expedition  excited  great  indignation.     It  was  sop- 
posed  that  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was,  according  to  arrangement,  Albany,  and  a  jom- 
tion  with  Burgoyne,  then  hemmed  in  by  Americans  at  Saratoga,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 


'  A  detail  of  this  eTsni,  end  a  drawing  o(  tbe  re 


IS  of  the  ohain  now  si  West  Poinl,  will  be  lertttft 


'  This  view  is  boa  the  road,  looking  north.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  stddiet  lo  bora  the  hows,  In 
*D  rapid  wis  the  mainh  of  (he  invaders  that  the  flamea  hul  mwlB  but  little  [mmiees  before  ibe  trnps  «(R 
far  on  their  road  to  the  village.  A  negro  woman,  who  was  concealed  under  some  ooni-atalki  oeai,  tins- 
guUhed  the  flames.  Tbe  bouse  is  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  tbe  right  ode  of  tbe  road  froB  ikt 
landing  to  Kingston  village. 

*  Governor  Clinton,  writing  to  Captain  Macbin  on  tbe  salject  of  erecting  works  for  tbe  deftase  of  Kisf*- 
toD,  says,  "  I  do  not  ooooeive  it  neceaiary  to  inclose  the  town,  as  the  hooMS  are  stone,  and  will  fan  H^i* 
windows  are  property  secared)  good  lines  of  defense." 

*  Rhinebeck  Finis  village  is  in  Dntchess  coonty,  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Pongbkeepeie.  It  **> 
eminently  a  Whig  place  during  tbe  Revolatioo.  There  wai  tbe  residence  of  the  widow  of  Geoenl  M""!- 
gomery,  who  had  been  killed  at  Qnebeo  two  years  before,  and  of  many  oS  ber  nnmenms  telaliret,  tbe  La- 
ingsiona,  all  of  whom  were  friends  of  tbe  patriot  cause. 
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UTinfrtoB'i  Maoor.  Aa  AdTvatifs  tiizowa  away.  Oatea'a  Latter.  Lojaliita.  Roodoat. 

promiwd  aid  from  Clinton.  When  Vaughan  and  his  troops  wero  at  Livingston's  Mills 
(which  they  destroyed),  a  flood  tide  would  have  carried  them  to  Albany  in  five  hours ;  and 
so  completely  had  the  army  of  Gates  drained  the  country,  in  that  vicinity,  of  men,  that  they 
might  easily  have  burned  the  stores  at  Albany,  and  taken  possession  of  that  city.  Gates 
afterward  declared  that,  had  such  an  event  occunred,  he  must  have  retreated  into  New 
England,  and  Buzgoyne  would  have  escaped.  But,  instead  of  becoming  honorable  victors, 
Vaughan  and  his  party  appeared  content  to  fulfill  the  office  and  earn  the  renown  of  success- 
ful marauders.  They  may  have  thought  that  their  operations  would  divert  Gates's  atten- 
tion, and  cause  him  to  detach  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  below,  and  thus  so  weaken 
his  force  as  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  conquer  or  escape.  But  this  eflect  was  not  produced,  and 
the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  good  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Gates  at  that  very  time  was 
making  the  most  honorable  propositions  to  Burgoyne  for  a  surrender,  and,  when  he  heard  of 
Vanghan's  operations,  he  wrote  that  officer  a  letter  replete  with  just  severity.* 

Kingston  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  several  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
there  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  spy,  who  was  caught  at  New  Windsor,  with  a  dispatch  for  Bur- 
goyne in  a  silver  bullet  (of  which  I  shall  hereafler  write),  was  hung  upon  the  limb    oeiober  is^ 
of  an  apple-tree.     Several  Tories  saved  their  lives  by  consenting  to  enlist  in  the        ^7^* 
Continental  army. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Warwasing  and  Mamakating  Valleys, 
and  other  portions  of  Ulster  county,  from  1778  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  Minisink  massacre.  Let  us  now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Revolutionary  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Bennington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  **  Constitution  House"  (depicted  on  page  387)  and  two  or  three 
other  stone  buildings,  and  the  venerable  tomb-stones  in  the  old  Dutch  burying-ground,  Kings- 
ton presents  little  attraction  to  the  seeker  of  Revolutionary  relics.'  Its  hills,  and  rich  plains, 
and  distant  mountain  scenery  are  still  there,  but  greatly  modified  by  cultivation.  I  passed 
the  morning  in  the  village,  with  Greneral  Smith,  and  at  about  noon  proceeded  to  Rondout. 
This  thriving  little  village  is  nestled  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek, 
which  here  comes  flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  among  the  hills,  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Gossman,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  kindly  ofiered  to  ac- 
company me  to  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  I  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  a  pleasant  ramble  with  him.     Crossing  the  creek  in  a  skifi"  to  its  southwestern 

*  He  oooclttded  his  letter  by  saying,  "  Is  it  thus  that  the  generals  of  the  king  expect  to  make  converts  to 
the  royal  cause  ?  Their  cruelties  operate  as  a  contrary  efleot :  independence  is  founded  upon  the  univerMi 
disgust  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivered  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be :  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended  people."  The  friends  of  the  king  were  also  displeased  at 
the  movement.  One  of  the  leading  loyalistB  of  New  York,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  said,  '*  Why  a  de- 
lay was  made  of  seven  days  after  Clinton  had  taken  the  forts,  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  Highland  forts  were 
takea  oa  the  6th  of  October;  Esopus  was  burned  on  the  13th ;  Burgoyne^s  convention  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  There  was  no  force  to  oppose  even  open  boats  on  the  river.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  bMts  proceed 
immediately  to  Albany  ?  Had  Clinton  gone  forward,  Burgoyne^s  army  had  been  saved.  Putnam  could  not 
have  crossed  to  Albany.  The  army  amused  themselves  by  burning  Esopus,  and  the 
bowses  of  individuals  on  the  river  bank."  Clinton  and  the  brothers  Howe  seem  to  have 
been  perfect  malaprops,  striking  at  the  wrong  time,  and  withhokling  a  blow  when  most 
appropriate  and  promising  the  best  success. 

*  In  the  old  grave-yard  rest  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Huguenots  and  of  many  of 
their  descendants ;  and  there  repose  the  bodies  of  not  a  few  who  suffered  during  the 
war  for  independence.  Some  of  the  earlier  grave-stones  are  rude  monuments.  One 
of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Abraham  De  Witt,  is  delineated  in  the  engraving. 
The  ianripcioo  is  rudely  carved.  The  tall  and  slender  slate  stone  is  supported  by  a 
oedar  post,  which  was  probably  set  up  when  the  stone  was  erected,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
preeerved,  and  retains  its  odor.  I  saw  it  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  "  the  oldest 
iakabitaat'*  remembered  it  from  his  boyhood.  The  meaning  of  lYLY  may  need  to  be 
explained  to  youag  readers.  I  was  used  for  J  and  V  for  U  in  former  times,  and  the 
letten,  therefore,  make  the  word  JULY. 
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Luidliig-plKsi  of  Iha  Bridib. 


ride,  we  called  upon  the  Tenerable  John  Sleight,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  lives  in  the 
dwelling  of  his  father,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  near  the  water.  He  hod  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  landing  of  the  British,  and  directed  ub  to  the  different  localities  at  the  month  of  the 
creek.  He  said  there  were  only  three  houiei  where  Rondout  now  is,  and  they  were  bnmed. 
The  occupants  fled  to  Marbletown,  and  the  few  soldiers  stationed  at  the  redoubt  on  the  hill, 
a  little  northeast  of  the  village,  with  a  single  cannon,  followed  the  flying  inhabitants.  The 
enemy  did  not  cross  the  oreek,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Sleight  was  spared. 

From  the  high  hills  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Sleight's  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  laad- 
_^^.-~_T~  -*-,.  -  _  ing-plftoes  of  both  diriaoiia 


of  the  enemy,  as  seen  in 
engraving.     The  water 


the 


tending  on  the  left  is  Rea- 
dout Creek,  and  that  oo  the 
right  and  beyond  the  loog 
point  is  the  Hudson  Kiver, 
the  spectator  looking  north- 
east. The  high  point  on  the 
lef\  is  the  place  where  the  re- 
doubt WBs  thrown  up.  The 
■mall  building  beyond,  stand- 
ing upon  the  water's  edge,  is 
upon  Ponkhocken  Point, '  and 
in  the  cove  between  it  aai 
the  redoubt  is  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed.  The  long  point  in  the  distance  i*  tfae 
present  landing,  immediately  above  which,  in  a  sandy  cove,  the  main  divinon  of  the  BritiA 
army  debarked.  An  amusing  anecdote  was  related  to  me,  connected  with  that  event.  Bb- 
twceu  the  point  and  Ponkhocken  are  extensive  flats,  bare  at  low  water,  and  yielding  roach 
coarse  grass.  When  the  enemy  landed,  some  Dutchmen  were  at  work  juit  below  the  point, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  the  dreaded  red-coata  near  them.  It  was 
low  water,  and  across  the  flats  toward  Ponkhocken  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
them,  not  presuming  to  look  behind  them,  lest,  like  Lot's  wife,  they  might  be  detained.  The 
summer  hay-makers  had  lef^  a  rake  on  the  marsh  meadow,  and  upon  this  one  of  the  fngitivea 
trod.  The  handle  flew  up  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Not  doubting  that  a  "  Britisher"  was  close  upon  his  heels,  he  stopped  short,  and,  throwing 
up  his  hands  imploringly,  exclaimed,  "O,  raein  Cot!  mein  Cot !  I  kivs  up.  Hoorah  fix 
King  Shorge  1"  The  innocent  rake  was  all  the  enemy  that  was  near,  and  the  Dutchnan's 
sudden  conversion  to  loyalty  was  known  only  to  a  companion  in  the  race,  who  had  ontctiip- 
ped  him  a  lew  paces. 

Passing  along  the  river  road  to  the  upper  point,  we  visited  the  landing-place  of  the  Brit- 
ish. A  large  portion  of  the  cove  is  now  filled  by  a  mass  of  earth,  rooks,  and  trees  that  slid 
down  from  the  high  shore  a  few  years  ago.  The  heaps  of  blue  clay  have  the  appearanee 
of  huge  rooks,  and  will  doubtless  become  such  in  time,  by  induration.  Betuming  tn  Ron- 
dout, I  lode  over  to  Kingston  at  about  sunset,  passed  the  evening  with  Mr.  Vanderljn*  tte 
painter,  and  at  midnight  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Albany. 

8m  3t,  Th^  morning  was  cold,  and  every  thing  without  was  white  with  hoar  froct.  I  was 
1^  in  Troy  a  little  aAer  sunrise,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  seated  with  the  driver  upon  a  mail- 
coach,  was  ascending  the  long  bills  on  the  n>ad  to  Hoosick,  in  Rensselaer  county,'  aboot  twratj- 

'  The  ferry  to  Rhinebeck  was  rrom  Ponkbocken  P<Mnt  until  1814,  wtten  tlte  eannwaj  wai  O0M«>«ete4 
at  the  upper  point,  and  the Terry  and  landing  established  there. 

*  Mr.  VanderljD  is  a  native  of  Kingston.  He  resided  many  yean  in  Europe,  where  be  painted  hu  Wp 
[HOlure  of  [he  Latiding  of  ColMmbu*,  tot  the  rDtaoda  of  the  Capiiol  at  Wuhington.  It  was  comptoeed  abou 
three  years  ago  (1846),  and  now  ocoapies  its  appropriate  place. 

*  lite  original  ifanoro/'JIoHitlacr,  or  JtnuKioMvyf jfc,  inoladed  all  of  Reitsselaer  ooiinty.  except  H 
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fire  milei  eut  of  the  Hudioii.  The  ooantry  U  very  eleraled  and  hilly,  aod,  when  thrae  milea 
eut  of  Troy,  the  Green  Mount&iiu  were  leen  in  the  diitanoe.  Before  the  Hooiick  Valley  ii 
reached,  the  country  becomes  extremely  hroken  and  pictureeque.  We  deecended  by  a  romao- 
tio  nwuntain  road  into  the  valley,  a  little  past  noon,  and  halted  at  Richmond'!,  at  Hooeiok  Four 
Comen.  Tbie  is  the  neareit  point,  on  the  turnpike,  \a  the  Benningtou  hattle-gronnd.  The 
mad  thither  ikirted  the  Hooeick  River  northward  for  three  miles,  to  the  falls,'  where  we  turned 
eastward,  and  passed  throughNorthHoosick.situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Walloomicoick  and 


While  Creeks.  Here 
ia  still  standing  the 
oU  mill  known  as  Yon 
Sehaick't  in  the  Rev- 
olution. It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  Amer- 
icuu  when  Baume  and 
bia  Ueauans  approach- 
od  ;  and  ben  the  mem- 
anUe  battle  of  Ben- 
nington coded.  From 
this  mill,  along  the 
hills  and  the  valley  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Walloomseoick,  to  the 
bridge  near  the  houseof 
Mr.  Barnet,  two  milea 
above,  is  the  scene  of 
the  battle;  and  the  hot 
teat  of  the  fight  (which 
oogfa  and  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward  had 


Vah  BeoAiatt  Hill. 


occurred  when  the  Hes- 
nans  retreated  from  the 
heights)  took  place  be- 
tween the  little  facto- 
ry village  of  Starkville 
and  the  house  of  Mr. 
Taber.  These  alln- 
noas  will  be  better  un- 
derstood after  consult- 
ing the  biatoiy. 

The  conflict  called 
the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton' was  a  part  of  the 
operations  oonueoted 
with  Burgoyne's  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  in 
the  tummer  and  au- 
tumn of  1777.  The 
delay  which  be  had  ex- 
perienced at  Skenesbor- 
rednced  bis  stores  and  proviuona,  that  a  re- 


Scluighlicoke,  end  Piltstown,  uid  klto  the  greater  port  of  Albany  counlj.  The  city  of  Albany  u  near  the 
eeeter  at  the  manor.  Thi>  domain  vu  gniDled  to  Killian  Tan  Rensselaer  bj  paleni  froin  tbe  Statea-Gen- 
•ral  of  HoUand,  after  he  had  parohaaed  Ihe  native  right  to  the  soil  in  1641,  and  was  nrenly-Jbar  milea  wide, 
■D  both  sides  of  tbe  river,  aiMl  aboat  forty-tvo  miles  long  tml  and  wt.  When  the  English  came  into 
poaKaeion  </  the  coontiy,  the  right  to  his  dcmaio  of  tbe  propnetor  of  Rensselmenrjck,  who  vas  called  the 
fmlTOon,'  vai  not  qneelioned,  and  oo  the  4th  of  Muob,  1685,  it  vns  ooofinned  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  sed  of  the  stale  of  New  Tork. 

*  At  the  Hooaiek  Falls  is  a  mannlkotiiriiig  Tillage  oootaining  about  one  hundred  dwelling*.  The  river 
ben  falls  about  forty  feet,  and  aflbrds  very  axteosive  water  power.  Near  tbe  faolories  I  observed  a  hand- 
fnsBe  ootagonal  t^'H"",  on  tbe  mad  side,  on  the  front  of  whiob,  in  prominent  letten,  is  tbe  foUowiag  : 


■SacEED  TO  SCIENCE. 


Of  God-i  bsndlwork.  boA  modera  hhI  old.* 


WB*  told,  a  lar^  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  the  wealthy  and  tasteful  proprietor 
taaes  pleastire  in  eihibiting  freely. 

'  This  battle  w*s  fbogbt  within  the  town  of  Hooaiek,  and  Hve  or  stz  miles  from  Betmington.  At  thai 
time  the  boondaiy  line  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  (Vennont,  as  a  stale,  not  beinK  then  in  ex- 
■•teace)  was  al  tbe  Gmen  Mountaina,  and  Bennington  was  claimed  to  be  within  the  borders  ot  New  York. 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Walloamscoick,  a  little  below  the  bridge.  The  mill  belong- 
ed to  a  Whig  named  Van  Scbaick,  who  bad  joined  General  Stark's  oollecling  forcrs  at  Bennington.  Lieu- 
Maant-cokiQel  Baome  wrote  the  following  dispatch  to  Borgojne  fmn  Ibis  place : 

-BaKalk.t  Mlb  Aafiut  ITTT,  *  n-dack. 

"  Sib — I  have  the  booor  to  inform  jour  exoelleney  that  1  anirad  here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  bad 
■MeUigeeee  of  a  party  of  tbe  eaemy  being  in  possession  of  a  mill,  which  they  abandoned  at  our  approach ; 


•  nit  tUr  vBi  (irx 


aa.  baa  beca  wvVaf  ■  chaBf*  la  lbs  pahlle  u 


■o  bOBftat  tbe  toiJ  fiiil)  troa  tha  ullrn.  ud  pluled  s  ooloaj. 
r  k  tbe  onljr  aim  pot  lUltartMl  bJ  pokOcsl  chinfa.  TUn  bow- 
•Mt.mmll-rriuitm.im  Oh  appoaUonto  Iba  palroca  prfrllaia  Is  eaB 
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plenishment  was  necessary.  Informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large  quantity  of  these, 
and  of  cattle  and  horses,  at  Bennington  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
Major  Skene,  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  thither  to  capture  them.  Both  Phillips  a&d 
Reidesel,  the  most  experienced  of , his  generals,  were  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  but  Borgoyne, 
actuated  by  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  colonies,'  dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume  thither  with  five  hund- 
red Hessians,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians.  Burgo]rne*s  instructions  to 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  dated  August  9th,  1777,'  declared  the  objects  to  be  to  tiy 
the  afi!ections  of  the  county,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Reidesel't  dra- 
goons, to  complete  Peters's  corps  [of  Loyalists],  and  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle,  honei, 
and  carriages.  Baume  was  directed  **  to  scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to  Otter  Creek," 
to  go  down  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Al- 
bany, there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  country  believe  his  corps 
was  the  advanced  body  of  the  general's  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connecticut  River  and  pro- 
ceed to  Boston.  He  ordered  that  **  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  Congress, 
should  be  made  prisoners."  Baume  was  also  instructed  "  to  tax  the  towns  where  they  halted 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  performance,  &c. ;  to  bring  aU 
horses  fit  to  mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  could  be  found."  Burgoyne  stipulated  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
brought  at  thirteen  hundred  at  least,  and  more  if  they  could  be  obtained,  and  directed  them 
to  be  **  tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  might  lead  ten  horses."  Dr.  Thatcher, 
in  his  Journal,  says,  "  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  the  age,  to  imagine  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command ;  that  such  inval- 
uable resources  were  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment  in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  frustrated  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instance."' 
Aagaat,  With  these  full  instructions,  Baume  left  his  encampment  on  the  13th.  and  the 
1^-  next  day  arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  Walloomscoick.  He  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
evening  previous,  near  which  place  an  advanced  guard  of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  a 
small  party  of  Americans  who  were  guarding  some  cattle.  The  patriots,  after  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire,  retreated  to  the  woods,  leaving  five  of  their  number  behind,  prisooen. 
Some  horses  were  captured,  but,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Baume  to  Burgoyne,  the  In- 
dians who  secured  them  destroyed  or  drove  away  all  that  were  not  paid  for  in  ready  cash. 
In  his  whole  expedition  Burgoyne  found  the  savages  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  us  leave 
the  invader  at  *'  Sancoik's,"  while  we  take  a  retrospect  of  relative  events  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  Hudson,  the 
Eastern  States  were  filled  with  alarm.  Burgoyne's  destination  was  not  certainly  known, 
and  when  he  was  at  Skenesborough  it  was  thought  that  Boston  might  be  the  point  to  which 
he  would  march.     The  whole  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  uncovered, 

bot,  in  their  usual  way,  fired  from  the  bushes,  and  took  their  road  to  Bennington.  A  savage  was  aUghttr 
wounded  \  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  which  has  retarded  our  march  above  an  hoar ;  they  left  in  the  BiiS 
about  seventy-eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and  aboot 
£1000  worth  of  pearlash  and  potash.  I  have  ordered  thirty  provincials  and  an  officer  to  guard  the  profi- 
sions  and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.  By  five  prisoners  taken  here,  they  agree  that  from  fifteen  to  eighfeM 
hundred  are  at  Bennington,  but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our  approach.  I  will  proceed  so  lar  to-day  as 
to  fall  on  the  enemy  early  to-morrow,  and  make  such  disposition  as  I  may  think  necessary,  from  the  istiBlli^ 
genoe  I  may  receive.  People  [Tories]  are  flocking  in  hourly,  but  want  to  be  armed.  The  savages 
not  be  oontroUed ;  they  ruin  and  take  every  thing  they  please. 

**  I  am  your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"  F.  BArxK.'* 

'  Major  Skene  assured  him  that  *^  the  friends  to  the  British  cause  were  as  five  to  one,  and  that  they 
ed  only  the  appearance  of  a  protecting' power  to  show  themselves." — Gcrdon^  ii.,  242. 

'  The  originied  of  these  instructions  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  Military  Journal,  p.  92. 
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and  8tronuou8  efibrts  were  at  once  made  for  the  defense  of  these  states,  particularly  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  lying  nearest  the  scene  of  danger.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  wrote  to  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
at  Exeter,  apprising  them  of  the  pressing  danger  near,  and  imploring  their  assistance.  The 
Provincial  Assembly  had  finished  their  session,  and  had  gone  home,  but  a  summons  from  the 
committee  brought  them  together  again  in  three  days.  Despondency  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  convention  when  they  met,  until  the  patriotic  John  Langdon,*  then  Speaker  of  the 
Aswmbly,  thus  addressed  them :  *<  I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which 
shall  be  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  These  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property 
will  be  of  no  value  to  me.  Our  old  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  our 
state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne." 

Langdon's  patriotic  spirit  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  Assembly,  for  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  planned  and  put  in  operation.  The  whole  militia  of  the  state  was  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Whipple  (one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  second,  of  John  Stark.  They  or- 
dered one  fourth  part  of  Stark's  brigade  and  one  fourth  of  three  regiments  of  Whipple's  to 
march  immediately,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  and  con- 
front the  enemy.  The  militia  ofiieers  were  empowered  to  disarm  the  Tories.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  ordered  and  observed. 

Stark  was  then  a  private  citizen.  He  had  been  a  brigadier  with  Washing^n  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and,  when  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  on  a  recruiting  expedition.  Having  filled  his  regiments,  he  returned  to 
Exeter  to  await  orders,  and  there  learned  that  several  junior  ofiieers  had  been  promoted  by 
Congress,  while  he  was  led  out  of  the  list.  Feeling  greatly  aggrieved,  he  resigned  urch, 
his  commission  and  led  the  army,  not,  however,  to  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of  ^'^' 
peril,  for,  like  General  Schuyler,  he  was  active  for  good  while  divested  of  military  authority. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  the  Assembly  regarded  him  as  a  piUar  of  strength  in  upholding 
the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  That  body  ofilered  him  the  com- 
mand, and,  laying  aside  his  private  griefs,  he  once  more  donned  his  armor  and  went  to  the 
field,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  main  army,  but  hang 
upon  the  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  his  state,  strike  when  opportunity  should  ofier, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  be  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Joy  pervaded  the  militia  when  their  favorite  commander  was  announced  as  their  chief, 
and  they  cheerfully  flocked  to  his  standard,  which  was  raised,  first  at  Charleston  and  then 
at  Manchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  his 
Massachusetts  men,  was  posted.  This  was  only  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  that  so  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  enemy  at  Hubbardton  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  was  then  recruiting  at 

'  Joba  LaogdoB  was  bora  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1740.  He  reoeWed  a  mercantile  edaoa- 
tioB,  and  for  several  years  proseonted  business  apon  the  sea,  and,  when  the  Revolatioo  brake  oat,  was  a 
leading  merchant  in  Portsmouth.  He  espoused  Uie  repablicaa  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  re- 
mored  the  powder  and  military  stores  from  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle,  in  1774.  He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776.  For  a  short  time  he  commanded  a  company  of 
volnnteers  in  Vermont  and  on  Rhode  Island.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Prorincial  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire^ and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  in  1776  and  1777.  He  was  Continental  agent  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1779,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1783.  He  served  in  the  Legiskturs 
of  his  state  for  several  years,  luid  in  1788  was  ohosen  President  of  New  Hampshire.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m  1794  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
Fram  1805  till  1811  he  was  four  years  governor  of  the  state,  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  He  was 
of  Jeflerson^s  political  school,  and  in  1812  the  majority  in  Congress  selected  him  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  September  18th,  1819,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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Uancbeiter.     There  Stark  met  Greoenl  Lincoln,  who  had  been  sent  by  Genenl 
Schuyler,  then  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  to  conduct  him  and  hia  re- 


*3!f 

eruiu  to  the  Hndton.  Staik 
poeitively  refuwd  to  go,  and 
exhibited  the  written  terms 
upon  which  he  had  conaeated 
to  appear  in  the  field  at  all. 
His  refu«al  was  ooramuniea- 
ted  toCongresB,  and  that  body 
resolved  that  the 
*"*■""■  AMcmbly  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  inform- 
ed that  the  instructions  which 
they  had  given  General  Stark 
were  "  destruotive  of  milita- 
ry subordination,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  common 
□auie ;"  and  the  Assembly  .  /-r-i-vo 

was  desired  "  to  instruct  ^  ^ 

tion,  which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the 


(y^-'^yn-^ 


~i^C^^\ 


General  Stark  to  conform  him- 
self to  the  same  rules  which 
other  general  officers  of  the 
mililia  were  lubject  to  wbea- 
ever  they  were  called  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Unit«d 
States.'"  This  was  sonnd 
military  logic,  but  was  not 
adapted  to  the  eircnmatanees 
in  question.  General  Stark, 
as  well  as  the  AsMmUy  of 
New  Hampshire,  knew  better 
than  CcNOgiesB  what  policy,  in 
the  premiaea,  wu  moat  cmtdn- 
cive  to  the  geoetal  good, 
and  the  sequel  proved  that 
the  apparent  inaubordina- 
productive  of  g 


benefits  to  the  country.      It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Burgoyne  was  planning  his  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington,  and  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  Baume's  iutnictioas  StaA 
amved  at  that  place. 
Informed  of  the  presence  of  Indians  at  Cambridge,  twelve  miles  north  of  Benningtcu,  and 
of  their  attack  upon  the  party  of  Americans  there,*  he  detached  Lieutenant-ool- 
onel  Giegg,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  oppose  their  march.     Toward  night  be 
received  information  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  in  the 
tear  of  the  Indians,  and  in  full  march  for  Bennington.      Stark  immediately  rallied  hia  bri- 
gade, with  all  the  militia  that  had  collected  at  Bennington,  and  sent  out  an  urgent  call  Ibc 
the  militia  in  the  vicinity.     He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  officer  in  oommand  of  Colonel  War- 
ner's regiment,  at  Manchester,  to  march  his  men  to  Benniagton  immediately.     The  oidet 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  arrived  in  the  night,  thoroughly  drenched  with  laln.     Ob 
the  morning  of  the  I4th,  about  the  time  when  Baumo  was  at  Van  Sohaick's  Mill*,  Stark.* 
with  his  whole  force,  was  moving  forward  to  support  Colonel  Gregg.     He  was  acoompn- 
nied  by  Colonels  Warner,  Williams,  and  Brush.     The  regiment  of  the  former  was  not  with 
him  \  they  remained  at  Bennington,  to  dry  themselves  and  prepare  their  arms  for  »ctie«. 
Afler  marching  about  five  miles,  they  met  Gre^  retreating,  and  the  memy  within  a  i&il* 

>  Jcninuls  oT  CongreM,  vol.  iii.,  273. 

'  John  Stark  iras  the  aoa  of  a  astive  of  Glasgow,  in  Soolknd,  ani)  ma  bom  in  London^rrf,  Xcw  Banp- 
■hire,  Augiut  28tb,  1TS8.  Hia  Tather  removed  to  Derrjfleld  (now  HanabBiter),  aa  toi  Herrimao,  in  1736. 
Vhile  on  a  honting  expedicioD  in  175S,  joung  Stark  wu  taken  pritaner  and  oarried  off  by  a  paity  <f  Sl- 
Fraocii  Indiana.  He  waa  redeemed  by  a  Boalon  friend  for  the  aom  of  <nie  hundred  and  three  doUars,  to  pM 
which  he  went  on  another  banting  expedition  on  the  Androaooggin.  He  served  in  Rogera'a  oanpaay  t^ 
Rangen  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  wa*  made  a  captain  in  ITSG.  RepairiBg  to  Camhtidgv  o 
hearing  oftheWtle  of  Lexington,  he  received  a  colonel's  oomminion,  and  on  the  same  day  eoliitad  eiglM  ha>a4- 
red  men.  He  fongbc  bravely  on  Bunker  Hill,  his  regiment  fonning  a  portion  of  the  left  of  the  Amerieaa  bae, 
and  itaonly  defense  being  a  rail  inolosnre  covered  with  hey.  He  went  to  Canada  in  the  Spring  oT  1 77S,  aad 
in  the  attack  at  Trenton  oommanded  the  van  of  the  right  wing.  He  waa  also  in  the  battle  of  Priocetga. 
In  March,  1777,  he  resigned  his  comimssion,  and  retired  to  hia  farm.  He  conniBaded  the  New  lliinufciie 
militia  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777,  and  in  September  onliitad  a  new  and  Ivgor  foroc,  aad 
joined  the  Continental  armj,  under  Gales,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  served  in  Rhode  Uand  a 
1778  and  1779,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  17S0.  In  17S1  ha  had  the  oommand  of  the  Nortbeni  Depattnaai 
at  Saratoga.  At  the  ehiMt  of  the  war  he  left  all  pnblio  employmenu.  In  1818  CongraM  voted  him  a  prv- 
■ion  of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  died  on  the  8lh  of  May,  1822,  in  the  itinety-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  on  a  small  hill  near  the  Merrimao,  at  Manchester,  and  over  his  remains  is  a  granite  obaliak,  ■■>• 
scribed  with  the  words  Majob  GtniaAi.  Staxi.    A  costly  monument  is  now  in  cootemplalkn. 
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of  htm.  Stark  inuoediktely  ditpowd  hia  anny  for  battle,  and  fiaume  and  hii  men,  halting 
advantageoiuly  npon  high  ground  near  a  bend  in  the  WaUoonucoick  RiveT,  began  to  in- 
,  trench  themielTea.      Por- 

oeiTing  thif,  Stark  fell 
back  aboQt  a  mile,  to  wait 
for  re^nfbrcementB  and 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack. 
Baume,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  Americana,  «ent  an  ex- 
prm*  to  Burgoyne  for  aid. 
Colonel  fireyman  wai  im- 
mediately dispatched  with 
about  five  hundred  men, 
bnt  he  did  not  ^arrive  in 
time  to  render  estential 
lervice. 

The  15th  was  ^^^ 
rainy,  and  both  ^■ 
parties  employed  the  lima 
in  preparing  for  battle. 
The  Hewaoa  and  a  corpa 
of  Rangers  were  strongly 
intrenched  upon  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  Wal- 
loomseoick,  and  a  party 
of  Bangma  and  German 
gienadien  were  posted  at 
a  ford  (now  the  bridge  near  Hr.  Bamet's),  where  the  road  to  Bennington  cmued  the  stream. 
Some  Canadians,  and  Peters's  corps  of  Tories,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
nestf  the  ford.  At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  on  the  east,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek, 
soma  ehasseurs  were  posted,  and  about  a  mile  distant  fivm  the  main  intrenchments  on  the 
height,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Peteis'a  American  volunteers,  or  Tories,  cast  up  a 
breast-work.  On  the  same  side,  npon  the  Bennington  Road,  Stark  and  the  main  body  of 
bia  anny  were  encamped.      The  Walloomsooick,  though  called  a  river,  is  a  small  stream. 


Nan. — Tbs  nap  here  giTw  b  a  eopy,  radnced,  tJ  one  drawn  by  Lieatensni  DnnTgnl,  and  pabti*had  in 
Bttrgojati't  "  Siatt  of  Uu  Exptdiiieii,"  tto.  The  Walloomioaiok  ii  there  errooeoaily  called  Hoasck  (maui- 
iag  Kooaick),  that  river  being  nearly  three  milea  dlMuit  from  the  place  of  the  Henian  intreachmeati,  I 
would  here  remark  that  we  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  toleiy  upon  British  autbontiei  for  plana  of  our  Ravo. 
lirrimarj  battles.  They  are,  in  geoeral,  oorreot,  to  lar  aa  relatea  to  the  diapoaition  and  morement  of  Brit- 
■ak  troopa,  but  are  full  of  erron  retpecling  the  inoTeoieots  of  tbs  Americaiia,  and  also  coDcenung  the  topog< 
raphj  of  (be  country,  with  which  they  were  neceraahly  tittle  acqaainted.  Il  ■■  too  late  riow  to  correot  many 
ef  theae  errora,  for  the  liring  witneaiea  have  departed,  and  the  heanay  evidence  of  a  yoonger  generation  ia 
Dot  nfficiently  certain  to  justify  any  important  correoIiDoi  in  the  published  plan*of  Ihebatlltv.  I  have,  there- 
Icav,  copied  loch  maps  aa  wemed  most  tnwtworthy,  and  eadfaTOted,  by  ilight  alteraliona,  and  by  deacrip- 
tiona  in  the  text,  to  make  them  u  correct  as  poasible,  as  gaidas  to  a  full  underMaading  of  (he  military  op- 
•aatiOM  ef  the  time.  In  this  partienlar,  as  well  at  in  loeal  traditions,  great  eantioo  ■•  neowiary  in  Teceiiing 
uatimaoj ;  and,  vb«r«  the  lubieol  hai  hiitorioal  imponasoe,  I  have  onifonnly  rejeoled  tradiliooa,  oolaii  sap. 
portad  b^  other  and  oooenrreot  anthorily.  or  the  itroij^l  probability. 

The  group  upon  this  map,  oompoaed  of  a  dram  vritboot  a  bead,  a  mnaket,  Bword,  and  gTenadier'i  cap,  ii 
a  rapfaieatatioa  of  those  objects  thus  arranged  and  hanging  orar  the  door  of  ibe  MsHacbiuetts  Senate  Cham- 
bar  at  Beaton.  They  are  trophies  of  the  Bennington  battle,  and  were  preaented  by  Oeneral  Stark  to  the 
CoBmottwealth  of  Maasaohuaetti.  The  grenadier's  oap  is  made  of  a  ooarse  fabrio  resembling  flannel,  djed 
rad,  and  on  (he  froot  is  a  large  flgnred  bran  plate.  The  drum  ia  bran  ;  the  sword  has  an  ei 
gnud  and  hilt ;  and  the  bayonet  attaobed  to  tha  mosket  is  blunted  and  bent. 
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every  where  fordable  wheo  the  water  ia  of  ordinary  depth.     Lying  in  the  midit  of  liigh 
hiUi,  ita  volume  is  often  sudtlenly  inereaied  by  rains. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  fell  copiously  on  the  15th,  there  was  some  skirroiiliiag.  Tbe 
Americans,  in  small  parties,  fell  upon  detachment!  of  the  enemy  ;  and  so  annoying  did  thii 
mode  of  war&re  become,  that  the  Indians  began  to  desert  Colooel  Baume,  "  becauK,"  u 
they  told  him,  "  the  wooda  were  filled  with  Yankees."  The  Hessians  continued  their  woib 
upon  the  hill.  By  night  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  had  mounted  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  they  brought  with  them. 


During  the  night  of  the  1  Sth,  Colonel  Symonds,  with  a  body  of  Berkahire  inililia,  arrivMl 
Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  FittsGeld,  whose  bellicoae  ardoi  waa  of  the  mott 
glowing  kind.  Before  daylight,  and  while  the  rain  waa  yet  falling,  the  impatient  shepherd, 
who  had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark,  and  said,  "  General,  the  people  of  Berk- 
shire have  often  been  summoned  to  the  field  without  being  allowed  to  fight,  and,  if  yon  do 
not  now  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again."  "  Well,"  said 
Stark,  "  do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining  ?"  "  No,  not  jott  ihii 
moment,"  replied  the  minister  of  peace.  "  Then,"  said  the  general,  "  if  the  Lord  shall  oiKe 
-more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  aak  you  to  come  onl 
again."  Sunshine  did  indeed  come  with  the  morrow,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  dawn  tke 
clouds  broke  away,  and  soon  all  Nature  lay  smiling  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  clear  AngiHt 
morning ;  and  "  fighting  enough"  was  also  given  the  parson  and  his  men,  for  it  was  a  itj 
of  fierce  conflict. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  of  both  parties  prepared  for  action.      Stark  had 
arranged  a  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  the  di*- 


ABruaia 


'  Thu  view  is  (rom  tbe  hill  en  the  soalhwest  bank  of  the  Walloomsooiok,  a  little  «e*t  cf  the  nwl  trm 
the  bridge  to  Starkville,  looking  oorthBut.  The  road  over  this  hill  exiited  at  tbe  tima  of  the  battle,  ud  is 
laid  down  on  the  map,  pa|^  395.  The  river,  which  here  makei  a  sudden  bend,  is  saen  at  two  pcuu — aHr 
(he  cattle,  and  at  the  bridge,  in  tha  distance,  on  the  right.  Tbe  hotua  on  the  left,  Dear  the  iKid^  ii  Ut- 
Bamet's,  and  tbe  road  thai  crone)  the  center  oT  the  piclnre  from  right  to  left  is  the  road  btxu  BeniafUa 
to  Van  Schaich's  or  North  Honiok.  It  passes  along  the  river  flat,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hiUi  where  Ite  built 
aocarred.  The  highest  point  od  the  dintant  hills,  covered  with  woods,  is  tbe  plaoe  where  the  Huusisn  «« 
iutrenohed.  From  that  poinl,  along  the  hills  to  Ihe  left,  for  about  two  milea,  the  oonflial  was  earrisd  m. 
and  open  the  slopes,  now  caltivated,  muskel-balls  and  other  relics  of  the  battle  have  been  plowed  op. 
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Unoe  of  a  mile,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  de- 
tached up  the  little  creek  that  empties  into  the  Walloomscoick  above  the  bridge,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Herrick  was  sent  with  three  hundred  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  Nichols  before  making  a  general 
assault.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stickney  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Walloomscoick 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  with  one  hundred  men  in  front,  near 
Feters's  intrenched  corps,  in  order  to  divert  Baume's  attention  to  that  point.  Thus  arranged, 
the  action  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  marched  up  from  the  deep-wooded  valley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the 
Hessian  intrenchments.  At  the  same  moment  the  other  portions  of  the  American  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  from  Nichols's  detachment  was  heard, 
Stark,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  at  his  camp,  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  gave  the 
word  **  Forward !"  They  pressed  onward  to  the  hill  above  the  Tory  intrenchments,  and 
there  the  whc^e  field  of  action  was  open  to  their  view.  The  heights  were  wreathed  in  the 
smoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  and  along  the  slopes  and  upon  the  plains  the  enemy  was 
forming  into  battle  order.  ^  The  Americans  rushed  down  upon  the  Tories,  drove  them  across 
the  stream,  and,  following  after  them,  the  whole  of  both  armies  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fight.  <*  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in  his  ofiicial  account,  **  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder."  The  Tories,  who  were  driven  across 
the  river,  were  thrown  in  confusion  on  the  Hessians,  who  were  forced  from  their  breast-works 
on  the  heights.  The  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded,  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  between  the  corps  of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  with  horrid  yells  and 
the  jingling  of  cow-belb,  and  the  weight  of  the  conflict  finally  feH  upon  the  brave  corps  of 
Reidesel's  dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  Baume  in  person.  They  kept  their  coltmm  unbroken, 
and,  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  were  led  to  the  charge  with  the  sword.  But 
they  were  finally  overpowered,  and  gave  vray,  leaving  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the 
field.  The  Americans,  like  the  dragoons,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  With 
their  brown  firelocks,  scarce  a  bayonet,  little  discipline,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  they 
ventured  to  attack  five  hundred  well-trained  regulars,  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete arms  and  aecouterments,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  posted,  and  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  Indians.  The  mingled  incentives  of  a  defense  of  homes  and  prom- 
ises of  plunder*  made  the  American  militia  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans. 

As  soon  as  the  field  was  won,  the  Americans  dispersed  to  collect  plunder.  This  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them,  for  at  that  moment  Colonel  Bre3rman  arrived  with  his  re-enfi>rcements 
for  Baume.  They  had  approached  within  two  miles  before  Stark  waa  apprised  of  their  prox- 
imity. The  heavy  rain  on  the  preceding  day  had  kept  them  back,  and,  although  their  march 
had  been  accelerated  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  just  ended,  they  could  not  reach  the 
field  in  time  to  join  in  the  action.  They  met  the  flying  party  of  Baume,  which  made  a  rally, 
and  the  whole  body  pushed  forward  toward  the  abandoned  intrenchments  on  the  heights. 
Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  militia,  but  they  were  too  much  scattered  to  be  well  arranged 
ibr  battle,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were,  for  a  moment,  in  suspense.  Happily  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Warner,  which  was  left  at  Bennington  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
fresh  and  well  armed,  and  fell  vigorously  upon  the  enemy.  Stark,  with  what  men  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  pushed  forward  to  his  assistance.  The  battle  continued  with  obstinacy 
until  sunset.  It  waa  a  sort  of  running  conflict,  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  on  the  hills, 
from  the  heights  to  Van  Schaick's,  where  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand,  and  then  fled  to- 
ward the  Hoosick.     The  Americans  pursued  them  until  dark,  and  Stark  was  then  obliged 

*  It  was  at  this  momeiit  that  Staik  made  the  laoonio  speech  to  his  men,  which  popular  traditioo  has  pra- 
aenred :  **  See  there,  men !  there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night  they  are  ours,  or  MoUy  Stark  will  he  a 
widow  !*'  This  speech,  it  is  said,  hrought  forth  a  tremendoos  shoat  of  applause  from  the  eager  troops, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Loyalists  in  their  works  below. 

*  General  Stark,  in  his  orders  in  the  morning,  promised  his  soldiers  all  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  enemy's  camp.— Oonion,  ii.,  244. 
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to  draw  off  his  men  to  prevent  them  from  firing  upon  each  other  in  the  gloom  of  eTeaing. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Banme.  He 
was  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterward.  **  Another  hour  of  daylight,"  said  Stark,  in  his  o^ 
ficial  report,  "  and  I  would  have  captured  the  whole  hody.'*  Besides  the  prisoners,  foar 
pieces  of  hrass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  arnn, 
^  eight  brass  drums,  and  four  ammunition  wagons  were  secured.  Two  hundred  and  sereDof 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  u 
many  wounded.  General  Stark  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  but  was  not  injured  hinudf 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoner  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Tories.'  ,  . 

This  victory  was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  another  evideooe  of 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  American  militia  when  led  to  the  field  by  a  good  commander.* 
It  also  crippled  the  strong  arm  of  Burgoyne,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  American  aimj 
at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater.  The  loud  commendatory  voice  of  the  people  forced  CongresB  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  General  Stark,  which  seemed  so  **  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause,"  and  on  the  4th  of  October  resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congieasbe 
presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  officers  and  troopi 
under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successfiil  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the 
enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier  gen* 
«ral  in  the  army  of  the  United  States."* 

When  I  visited  the  Bennington  battle-ground,  every  ancient  resident  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  locality,  had  departed,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  person  who 
could  point  out  the  exact  place  of  the  German  intrenchments.  A  vendue,  a  few  miles  die- 
tant,  had  attracted  the  men  from  home  ;  but,  through  the  general  familiarity  with  the  soena 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Hoosick  Four  Comers,  who  accompanied  me,  and  aided  by  the  map  of 
Lieutenant  Dumford,  which  I  had  with  me,  the  points  of  interest  were  easily  recognized. 

Ascending  the  rough  hills  northeast  of  Mr.  Barnet's,  we  soon  found,  upon  the  highest  knoll 
on  the  crown  of  the  timbered  heights,  traces  of  the  German  intrenchments.  Portions  of  the 
banks  and  ditches  are  quite  prominent,  and  for  several  rods  on  all  sides  the  timber  is  yonng, 
the  spot  having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Descending  the  gentle  slope  northward,  we 
emerged  into  cleared  fields,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Cwk 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Walloomscoick^  on  the  east.  Here  was  the  place  where  Colonel 
Nichols  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  view  of  the  Walloomi- 
coick  Valley  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beheld.  From  our  point  of  vision  it  stretched  awaj 
to  the  eastward,  its  extremity  bounded  by  the  lofty  Green  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  dis- 

*  Grordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  Allen,  Burgoyne's  Defense,  Stedman,  Everett's  Life  of  Stsik. 

'  There  are  several  anecdotes  related  in  connection  with  this  battle,  which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  peapk 
and  the  soldiers.  Thacher  says  that  an  old  man  had  five  sons  in  the  battle.  On  being  told  that  one  of  tba 
was  anfortunate,  he  exclaimed,  "  What,  has  he  misbehaved  ?  Did  he  desert  his  post  or  shrink  from  tk 
charge  ?"  "  Worse  than  that,"  replied  his  informant.  "  He  was  slain,  bat  he  was  fighting  nobly."  "  Tkoi 
I  am  satisfied,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  bring  him  to  me."  After  the  battle  the  body  of  his  mo  was  hroogkt 
to  him.  The  aged  father  wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  said,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  evei 
*^  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  know  that  my  five  sons  fought  nobly  for  freedom,  though  cue  ha5 
fallen  in  the  conflict."     This  was  an  exhibition  of  old  Spartan  patriotism. 

When  Wamer^s  regiment  came  into  the  field.  Stark  rode  up  and  ordered  a  captain  to  lead  Us  men  isK> 
aocioB.  "  Where's  the  colonel  [Warner]  ?  I  want  to  see  him  first,"  be  oooUy  replied.  The  ookod  w» 
sent  for,  and  the  captain,  in  a  nasal  tone,  said,  "  Well,  colonel,  what  d'ye  want  I  should  do  ?"  **  Drive  thoic 
red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder,"  replied  Warner.  *^  Well,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  aad  in  an  is- 
stant  himself  and  men  were  on  the  run  for  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  iii.,  327.  In  passing  the  last  clause  of  the  resolutiou,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  r^ 
quired  and  taken.  There  was  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Maryland.  The  delegates  tram  Tir- 
ginia  did  not  vote. 

\  This  is  said  to  be  a  Dutch  word,  signifying  Walloom'i  Patent.  It  is  variously  spelled.  On  DundM* 
map  it  is  Walmicock.  On  Tryon's  map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1779,  it  is  WaUawuekock ,-  and  ofben 
spell  it  Wallamsao,  Wolmseec,  and  Walmsook.  The  orthography  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  thr 
New  York  records  exhibit,  and  is  doubtless  correct. 
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tant,  which  formed  a  line  of  deeper  blue  than  the  sky,  the  tint  broken  a  little  by  gray  clifli 
and  bald  summits  reflecting  oocasional  gleams  of  the  evening  sun.  Through  the  rich  inter* 
▼ales  of  the  broad  basin,  the  -winding  Walloomscoick,  traversed  by' the  highway,  glistened 
at  various  points  among  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks ;  and  the  whole  valley,  dotted  with 
farm-houses,  presents  one  picture  of  peaceful  industry.  On  the  right,  seven  miles  distant, 
and  nestled  among  the  hills  near  the  Green  Mountains,  lies  Bennington,  the  white  spire  of 
whose  church  was  seen  above  the  intervening  forests.  From  the  heights  we  could  plainly 
discern  a  brick  house  in  the  valley,  that  belonged,  during  the  Revolution,  to  a  Tory  named 
Mathews.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  position,  and  the  consequences  which  sometimes  re- 
sulted theroirom.  It  stands  upon  the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  it  cen- 
ter the  comer  points  of  four  towns — Bennington,  ShafVsbury,  Hoosick,  and  White  Creek ; 
also,  thoee  of  the  counties  of  Bennington,  Washington,  and  Rensselaer.  The  occupant  had 
only  to  step  from  one  room  to  another,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  a  legal  process  that  might 
be  issued  against  him  in  any  one  of  the  counties  or  four  towns. 

Descending  the  heights,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  old  ford,  near  Bamet's,  and  went 
down  the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  to  Starkville.  From  the  hill  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
place  where  Peters's  Tories  were  intrenched  (slight  traces  of  the  mounds  were  still  visible) 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  battle-ground.  I  tarried  long  enough  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  near  the  river,  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  396.  While  thus  engaged,  a  low  bel- 
low, frequently  repeated,  attracted  my  attention,  and,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 
me  to  reconnoiter.  Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  huge  bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  mak- 
ing menacing  advances  up  the  slope.  He  had  mistaken  my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
lor  a  formal  challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing  to  the  charge.  Regarding 
an  honorable  retreat  as  a  Mriser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  defeat,  I  gathered  up 
my  •«  implements  of  trade,"  and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the  similarly- 
chased  negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurens*s  motto,  **  Millions  for  de  fence."  It  was  sunset  when 
we  reached  Van  Schaick*s  on  our  return,  and  I  had  barely  light  suflicient  to  complete  the 
drawing  of  the  old  mill  on  page  391,  for  heavy  clouds  were  gathering.  The  twilight  was 
brief,  and  darkness  was  upon  us  when  we  arrived  at  Hoosick  Four  Comers. 

There  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the  militia  in  this  vicinity  in  1 78 1 .  Sit^ 
nated  above  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  within  the  claimed  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  animosities  between  the  state  govemment  of  New  York 
and  the  people  of  the  Grants,  which  the  active  Revolutionary  operations  in  that  quarter  had, 
ibr  a  time,  quieted,  now  that  those  operations  had  ceased,  were  renewed  in  all  their  former 
vigor.  So  warm  became  the  controversy,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  insnrrec- 
tion  broke  out  in  the  regiments  of  Colonels  John  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates  also  became  disafiected,  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
militia  between  the  Batten  Kill  and  the  Hoosick  seemed  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  law- 
less people  of  the  Grants,  who  disregarded  the  urgent  demands  of  patriotism  at  that  juncture. 
These  disturbances  arose  in  *<  Scaghticoke,  St.  Coych,'  and  parte  adjacent."  The  insurgent 
r^mento  belonged  to  General  Gansevoort's  brigade.  He  heard  of  the  defection  on  the  5th, 
and  immediately  directed  Coloneb  Yates,  Van  Veehten,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whose 
regiments  were  the  least  tainted,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  march  to  St.  Coych, 
to  quell  the  insurrection.  An  express  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  who 
readily  perceived  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of  the  Grants.  With 
his  usual  promptness,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  to  the  as- 
■istance  of  Gansevoort,  and  gave  the  latter  all  necessary  latitude  in  raising  troops  for  the  exi- 
gency. Gaq^evoort  repaired  to  Sasatoga,  and  solicited  troops  and  a  field  piece  from  General 
Staric,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  latter  declined  compliance,  on  the  plea  that  his  troops 
were  too  poorly  clad  to  leave  their  quarters  at  that  season,  and  also  that  he  thought  it  im- 


^  This  place  was  Van  Sohaick's  Mill,  now  North  Hoosick.    The  name  was  varioosly  written  by  the  early 
htttonans — St.  Coych,  Sanooix,  Saintcoiz,  &o. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  When  Yankees,  skiU'd  in  martial  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school ; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  maneuvers  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exerci$t  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  trembling." 

Trumbull.* 

HE  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  conducted  by  Grov- 
ernor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  person,  was,  in  its  inception,  progress, 
and  result,  disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  no  less  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  aod  sayageism  displayed  than  of  the  arrant  cowardice 
that  marked  all  the  movements  of  the  marauders.     Sir  William  Howe 
did  well  for  his  own  character,  in  disclaiming  any  approval  of  the  acts 
of  Tryon  qu  that  occasion,  and  in  endeavoring  to  excuse  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  by  pleading  the  apparent  necessity  of  such  harsh  meas- 
ures.    Every  generous  American  should  be  ready  to  accord  all  the 
. .  skill,  bravery,  and  humanity  which  often  belonged  to  British  officers  during  the  war, 
me  of  them,  despite  the  relation  which  they  held  to  our  people  struggling  for  freedom, 
11  id  our  admiration  and  regard.     But  these  very  officers,  guided  by  a  false  philosophy, 
'he  instructions  of  ministers  grossly  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
'incd  and  executed  measures  which  every  true  Briton  then  condemned,  and  which  every 
*•'  Briton  now  abhors.     The  destruction  of  Danbury,  and,  two  years  later,  of  Norwalk  and 


•.i,»i 


TUi^  is  quoted  from  a  political  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  called  "  MTingal," 
>h  gained  for  the  author  much  celebrity  in  America  and  Europe.     The  first  part  of  the  poem  was  writ- 
•  in  1775,  aod  published  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session.     Numer- 
iMiitions  appeared,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.     It  was  not  finished  until  1782,  when  the  whole 
-  printed  at  Hartford,  in  three  cantos.     It  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  strain,  "  and,''  says  Griswold,  "  is  much 
"  biest  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written."     The  author  was  bom  in  Waterbury, 
•nnecticut,  in  1750.     So  extraordinary  was  the  development  of  his  intellect,  that  he  received  lessons  in 
>  reek  and  Latin  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  fit  to  enter  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
•  »en.     He  entered  college  at  thirteen,  and  went  successfully  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.     In 
771  he  and  Timothy  I>)nght  were  elected  tutors  in  Yale,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
•'  the  law.     He  went  to  Boston,  entered  the  office  of  John  Adams,  and  there,  in  the  focus  of  Revolution* 
ry  polities,  his  republican  principles  had  full  play.     He  oommenoed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Hamen  to- 
ward the  close  of  1774,  and  there  he  wrote  his  ^*  MTingal."     He  had  already  acquired  considerable  oeleb- 
ity  as  a  poet.     He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1782.     Joel  Barlow,  Colonal  David  Humphriea,  and  Timothy 
Dwight  were  among  his  most  intimate  literary  friends.     He  was  one  of  the  ^^  four  bards  with  Scripture 
aanes"  whom  a  London  satirist  noticed,  in  some  verses  commencing, 

**  DsTld  and  Jonsflini,  Joel  and  "nmothy, 
Over  ttio  water  wt  op  the  hymn  of  the,**  Ac. 

In  1800  Trumbull  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  the  year  following,  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  from  1^808  to  1819.  His  poems  were  col* 
leeled  aod  published  in  1820,  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  Slst  year 
of  his  age. 

Cc 
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Fairfield  ;  the  mawaore  of  Baylor's  corps  at  Tappan  and  Wayne's  detaolimeat  at  Ptoli,  ut 
among  the  records  which  Britons  wonld  gladly  blot  out.  Aside  from  the  oold-bloodM]  mor- 
der  and  incendiarism  involved,  tbero  was  cowardice  displayed  of  the  most  abject  kind.  In 
each  oate,  when  their  work  of  destruction  was  effected,  the  troops  displayed  the 


when  fleeing  back  to  their  respective  camps. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  April,  1777,  twenty-six  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  No- 
walk  Islands,  etanding  in  for  Cedar  Point.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  aCteraoon.  The  inbabil- 
ants  of  KoTwalk  and  Fairfield,  aware  of  their  approach,  took  meaaares  for  the  defoue  of 
their  respective  towns.  But  both  villages  were,  at  that  time,  spared.  A  little  before  tna- 
set  about  two  thousand  well-armed  troops  landed  upon  the  long  beach  at  the  foot  <^  the  bets* 
lilul  hill  of  Compo.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sau^atuck  River,  and  near  its  mouth.    Tbn 


DmiKT  ViBw  or  Coaro-' 

were  commanded  by  Governor  William  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  WiUiim 
Erskine.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York,  it*  «*■ 
tensible  object  being  the  deatrucUon  of  American  military  itotea  at  Danbury.  The  fora 
marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that  evening,  where  they  rested  until  lewaid 
daylight.  Clouds  had  gathered  during  the  night,  and  rain  began  to  fall.  K«auming  ibcir 
march,  they  reached  Reading,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Danbury,  at  eight  in  th«  momiiig, 
where  they  halted  and  breakfasted. 

General  Silliman,  who  waa  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was  at  hii  residence  U 
Fairfield  when  the  enemy  landed.  He  immediately  seat  oat  expresses  to  alarm  the  coaotij 
and  collect  the  militia.  The  call  was  responded  to,*  and  early  the  next  morning  he  startsd 
in  pursuit.  He  reached  Reaoing  about  noon,  where  his  force  amoonted  to  five  hundred 
men.  He  was  there  joined  by  Generals  Wooeter  and  Arnold,  with  a  small  number  of  suit- 
tia.  These  officers,  who  were  at  New  Haven,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion,  started  immedi- 
ately to  the  aid  of  Silliman,  The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  aa  Betbel,  wilhia 
four  miles  of  Panbury.  They  did  not  reach  Bethel  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  owing  to 
a  heavy  rain.  There  they  determined  to  halt  and  postpone  their  attack  upon  the  enemj 
until  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  shipping. 

April  38,  "^^^  Briti^,  piloted  by  two  young  men  of  Danbury— Stephen  Jarvis  and  Eli 
iTTT.      Benedict — reached  the  village  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Tbcy 

'  This  view  i*  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  northeast  of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ebeneier  Smith,  Meat  Nwik. 
Its  long  Mod-bar  is  seen  itretching  into  the  Sound  on  the  right,  and  over  the  lowest  extremity  of  lb*  pia* 
ihe  shade  ireea  of  Fairfield  are  visible.  The  water  on  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  tb«  Saogatnck  Ki<n(,  "^ 
ihat  in  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  Long  taland  Soand. 

■  The  people  of  this  region  ware  extremBly  pairiotic,  and  never  hesitated  ■  moment  »)ien  tbeir  raqad)' 
called.  Before  actual  hoatililiei  commenced  (March,  17TS),  a,  company  of  one  hmidred  m«a  «•■  eslwS 
in  DanbuTj,  (or  the  oolonial  servicB,  and  joined  ■  regiment  of  Connecticut  troope,  under  Colooel  Wuerimt. 
Thej  vere  engaged  in  active  service  ontil  Montgomery  reached  Montreal,  in  December,  wliea  thej  ratm- 
•d  home  wilhout  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  last  lurvivor,  David  Weed,  died  in  DaabiiTy,  Jnn  ll<k> 
1842,  aged  ninetj-four  yean.  When  this  little  band  of  <Mie  hundred  men  left  for  Lake  Champlua,  ih«r 
rneods  regarded  them  as  loat.  Whm  they  all  returned,  msa;  of  those  veiy  friends  were  in  tksir  giai*. 
■wept  away  bj  a  prevalent  dyaentery. 
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procefded  through  Weiton,  by  Reading  Church,  over  Hoyt'a  Hill  and  through  Bethel ;'  and 
■o  aspeditioui  wai  their  march,  that  the  people  of  Daobury  were  not  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach nnlil  they  were  within  eight  milei  of  the  town.  Then  all  was  confuiion  and  alann. 
Although  the  chief  object  of  the  invaden — the  capture  .or  destruction  of  the  military  storea 
— ^waa  undenlood,  the  Rerolutionary  party  felt  a  preeentiment  that  the  expedition  wai  fraaght 
with  cruelly  and  woet.  Some  fled,  with  the  women  and  children  and  a  few  movable  effects, 
to  the  wooda  and  adjacent  towne,  while  otben  remained  to  watch  and  guard  the  aick  and 
aged  who  could  not  depart.  There  was  a  small  militia  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  Rdy 
ID  the  town,  under  Colonels  Cook  and  Huntington,  when  the  enemy  approached'— too  few 
to  attempt  reustanoe.  Wheu  Try- 
on  entered  the  village  at  the  KUth 
end,  Huntington  and  his  troopa,  who 
were  mostly  without  arms,  retired 
acreaa  the  Still  River  at  the  north, 
and,  making  a  circuitous  march  un- 
der cover  of  night,  joined  the  Amer- 
icans at  Bethel.* 

Tryon  eitahliahed  his  head-quar- 
teia  at  the  house  of  a  Loyalist  nam- 
ed Dibble,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village,  and  near  the  public  stores. 
Generals  Agnew  and  Erskine  made 
their  head-quarters  in  a  hoase  near 
the  bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Knapp.  All  the  other  houses  in 
the  vUlage  were  filled  with  British 
troops  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  town  they  began  to  insult  and  abuse  the  people,  but  eoin- 


'  At  ihk  place  ibe  eoeniy  vaa  brought  lo  a  hall  bj  ■  sioglB  resolute  Amerioaa  named  Latbsr  Holcomb. 
WntuDg  (o  give  (be  people  of  Danbnry  as  much  time  ai  passible  to  escape,  or  prepare  for  resistance,  he 
rode  lo  the  brow  of  a  bill  over  vhieh  the  rnvBders  were  about  to  march,  uid,  wavinff  his  bst,  and  taming, 
a*  if  W  tddrcM  an  army  behind  him,  exclaimed,  "  Halt  the  whole  universe  I  break  off  into  kingdoms  I"  It 
wBB  ■  migbly  host  whose  obedience  he  evoked.  Tryim  was  alanned.  He  caused  his  armj  to  halt,  and, 
•nsnging  hu  cannon  so  as  lo  bear  upon  Ibe  supposed  opponents,  sent  oat  flanking  parlies  to  recooooiter. 
Fioding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surroiinded,  Holcomb  put  spnra  to  his  borse  and  retrealed  to  Danbury. 

*  On  healing  of  the  approach  of  the  e&rmy.  Colonel  Cook  sent  to  General  SJUinun  for  anna  and  ammu- 
oalioB.  The  ■iieisenf(«'  was  Lambert  Loakvood,  who,  ocoiing  suddenly  upon  the  Brilish  troops  near  Read- 
tag  Cbnrch,  was  made  a  prisoner.  Tryon  reoc^niied  him  as  a  young  man  who  had  given  him  aid  when 
h>a  carriage  broke  down  while  passing  Ibrough  Norwalk.  On  that  aooount  he  look  Lookwood  under  bis 
prottctioD,  but,  in  his  hasty  relreat  from  Danbuiy,  left  bim  to  take  care  of  bimielf.  Tryon  was  writing  a 
pcoMctioB  (or  him  when  he  waa  informnd  that  the  Amerioans  were  oooiiag.  The  governor  dropped  his  pen 
aad  sBixed  his  sword,  and  the  protection  remainod  unwritten. 

*  Wlten  the  British  approached,  a  citiien  named  Hamilton  resolved  to  save  ■  pieoe  of  okith  which  was  at 
a  clothier's  at  the  lower  end  of  Ihe  village.  He  had  just  mounted  his  hone  wilh  the  cloth,  and  fastened  one 
end  to  the  saddle,  when  Ibe  Brilish  adraooed  guard  appeared.  Three  light  honenien  stajrted  in  parsoil  of 
Hanihon,  whose  hone  was  less  Beet  than  thein.  Drawing  near  lo  bim,  one  of  the  troopers  exclaimed, 
"Stop,  old  dadd^,  stop  I  We'll  have  yon.'.'  "Not  yet,"  said  Hamilton,  and  al  ihat  moment  his  roll  of 
ekith  DnfarlBd,  and,  fluttering  like  a  streamer  behind  him,  so  frightened  the  Iroopen'  bones  that  ifae  old 
man  got  several  rods  the  Marl,  The  chase  oonlinued  through  the  town  lo  ibe  bridge  at  the  apper  end. 
Sereral  times  the  Iroopen  woukl  allempt  to  strike,  but  the  oloth  was  always  in  the  way.  The  pursuit  was 
flaaUy  sbandooed,  and  ibe  M  man  escaped. 

*  This  boose  is  on  tfae  soglh  bank  of  Still  River,  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  street.  It  was  built  by  Ben- 
janin  Knapp,  in  1770,  and  was  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  His  birth-place  is  also  staod- 
ioff,  on  Ibe  north  side  of  the  river.  They  were  among  Ihe  few  houses  not  borncd.  Al  Ihe  bridge  seen  on 
iha  right  the  British  planted  a  cannon,  and  kepi  a  strong  guard  Ihere  until  their  depaiLuiv.  This  boose  i« 
(MW  (1848)  owned  l^  Noah  Knapp. 
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mitted  no  gpreat  exoeBses.  Had  the  inhabitants  who  remained  kept  quiet,  the  town  might 
have  been  saved  from  conflagration ;  but  four  men,*  whose  feelings  were  wrought  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  the  free  use  of  liquor,  madly  placed  themselves  in  a  large  and  valuable  dwell- 
ing near  the  court-house,  belonging  to  Major  Starr,  and,  as  the  van  of  the  British  army  ap- 
proached, fired  upon  them  several  times  from  the  windows,  without  eflfict.  The  exasperated 
troops  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  men,  thrust  them  into  the  cellar,  and  homed  the 
building  over  their  heads.  The  unhappy  men  perished  in  the  flames,  victims  of  most  egre- 
gious folly. 

The  public  stores  were  now  attacked.     The  Episcopal  Church  was  filled  with  barrek  of 
pork  and  flour  as  high  as  the  galleries,  and  two  other  buildings  were  also  filled  with  pro- 
visions.    One  of  them,  the  bam  of  Mr.  Dibble,  is  still  stand- 

1048. 

ing,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Main  Street,  at  the  lower  end  ^:  . 

of  the  town.     The  American  commissioners  made  use  of  it  with- 
out his  consent.     Being  a  Tory,  his  bam  was  spared,  and  all  the 
stores  in  it  were  saved.     Those  in  the  church  were  taken  into        i 
the  street  and  destroyed.     The  liquors  were  freely  used  by  the      ,*; 
soldiery,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  drinking  and  carousing.  ':. , 

As  yet,  the  torch  had  not  been  applied.     The  sky  was  cloudy  ^  *' 

and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.     Having  marched  a  greater  ^^  ,'     ^ 

portion  of  the  preceding  night,  the  troops  were  much  exhausted 

by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  Those  who  remained  awake  were  intoxicated,  except  a  few 
sentinels.  The  force  of  two  thousand  men  that  landed  at  Compo  was  reduced,  in  reality, 
to  three  hundred  ;  and  could  the  American  generals  at  Bethel  have  known  the  exact  state 
of  things  in  the  hostile  camp,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  invaders.  Tryon  was  on  the 
alert,  and  slept  but  little.  He  was  apprised  by  a  Tory  scout  of  the  gathering  of  the  militia 
at  Bethel.  Knowing  the  present  weakness  of  his  army,  he  resolved  on  fligbt,  and  accord- 
April  97,  i^g^yt  before  daylight  on  Sunday  moming,  his  troops  were  put  in  marching  order. 
1777.  Fire-brands  were  applied  to  every  house  in  the  village,  except  those  belooging  to 
Tories.  These  had  been  marked  with  a  conspicuous  cross  the  previous  evening.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  enemy  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  While  for  miles  around  the  country  was 
illumined  by  the  burning  village.' 

"  Throagh  solid  carls  of  smoke  the  bursting  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires, 
Concentering  idl  the  winds,  whose  forces,  driven 
With  equal  rage  from  every  point  of  heaven, 
Wheel  into  conflict,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar  \ 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far, 
To  ¥rarn  the  nations  of  the  raging  war." 

JOBL  I^AaLOW.' 

'  Joshua  Porter,  Eleazer  Starr,  —  Adams,  and  a  negro. 

^  Robbins*s  Century  Sermon. 

'  This  is  quoted  from  the  Columbiad,  a  long  epic — the  American  Revolution  its  theme.  The  amhor  «» 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  Revolution  whose  writings  have  outlived  them.  Dwight,  TnunbnUf  Hunphrna 
Hopkins,  and  a  few  other  men  of  literary  reputation  in  Connecticut,  were  his  friends  and  aaeoeiates.  He 
was  a  native  of  Reading,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755.  He  was  the  yoongeet  in  a  haitj  of 
ten.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778.  He  recited  an  original  poem  on  taking  his  baohekir's  defne. 
but  it  possesses  little  merit.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Continental  army,  and  daring  his  colkgiitf 
vacation  he  went  to  the  field  as  chaplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  and  disfilajed  good  cov^ 
age  in  Mveral  minor  engagements.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  «f  New  Hs^ 
ven,  and  in  1783  removed  to  Westford,  where  he  commenced  the  poblicatiaD  of  the  '^  Meromy."  fie  «« 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  several  Coogregational  miaistcni  fn- 
pared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts^s  version  of  the  Psahns,  and  added  to  then 
a  collection  of  l^mn<-.  several  of  them  his  own.  His  "  Viiion  of  Columhm'^  was  pubUshed  in  1787.  ^ 
was  dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  In  London  and  Paris  it  wb»  reprinted,  and  leoeited  eonn^- 
erable  applause.     He  was  engaged,  with  the  literary  friends  just  named,  in  pobliahing  a  satincml  poem  eaSki 
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NioetMn  dwellingi,  th«  niMting-houie  of  the  New  Daobuiy  Society,  kod  twenty-two  storN 
mad  bunu,  with  &I1  their  coDleoti,  were  eoiuumed.  The  exact  smoont  of  military  itorM 
that  wen  destroyed  u  aot  knowD,  hut,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained, 
then  wen  about  three  thouiand  barrels  of  pork,  more  than  one  ihouiand  barrels  of  flour, 
four  hundred  bamie  of  beef,  one  thousand  six  hundred  tents,  and  two  thousand  hnsheli  of 
grain,  besides  many  other  articles,  such  as  rum,  wine,  rice,  army  carriages,  Sco.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  appraise  the  private  losses  estimated  the  whole  amount  at  nearly  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  inquiring  for  men  of  the  Revolution  in  Danbury,  I  was  nferred  to  three,  all  of  whom  I 
had  the  pleasun  of  seeing.  I  first  called  upon  the  venerable  Levi  Osborn,  then  .  Sfpumtm. 
eighty-six  years  of  age.*  He  resided  in  Daubury  when  the  village  wss  burned,  ^^^ 
and  mnained,  amid  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  insults  of  the  invaders,  to  protect  an  aged  and 
sick  parent.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  of  the  division  known  as  "  Os- 
bomites.'"  His  naturally  strong  mind  was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  yet 
he  still  lives,  an  honored  representative  of  the  men  of  1776. 

Afler  sketching  Knapp's  house,  printed  on  page  403,  I  walked  down  to  the  old  burial- 
ground,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  when  the  remains  of  many  of  the  men  of  the 

ibe  Jaarikiad,  wfakh  had  considerahle  inflaeooe.     In  1791  ha  publuhed  in  London  his  "Mviee  le  thi 


Prinligtd  Ordtri,"  uid,  the  fol- 
lowing  yesr,  Hit  Cempiraejf  of 
Iki  KiHgt.  He  had  sonie  corrs- 
■poodcDce  vilh  Ibe  French  Na- 
tional Auemblf,  utd,  on  (piog 
to  PmzvL,  wai  bonored  bj  (he  gift 
of  ciiiniwhip,  and  made  Fnuoe 
his  home.  Hia  time  was  devoi- 
ed  chiefly  to  conuncrcial  put- 
!>aits,  by  whicb  he  amassed  a 
fortune.  He  traTeled  soma  oo 
tbe  CoDtiiMDi,  and  in  Piedmoat 
wrote  a  poem  called  "  Hasly 
TaMiag"  the  most  popular  ot 
hia  VTilini^i.  SetuniinK  to  Par- 
H  in  1799,  be  was  app(Hnt«d  \tj 
Washingtoa  coosol  at  Algiers, 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  dey,  and 
with  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  After 
an  abseooe  of  seventeea  years, 
he  returned  lo  tbe  United  States, 
•ml  built  ■  sptendid  mansioD  on 
Ibe  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near 


Washington,  known  afterward 
as  "Ealorama."  The  Coturn- 
bind,  the  original  Hiin  of  Co- 
lunlmt  gieatly  altered,  was  pub- 
lished in  1 808,  in  a  splendid  qoar- 
to,  richi;  illasliated.  Its  merits 
have  been  luiously  eatimated, 
some  rc;;arding  ii  as  a  fii  com- 
panion of  tbe  Iliad,  JEiuid,  and 
Paradiu  Lott,  and  others  allow- 
ing it  only  a  small  share  of  oier- 
it.  Mr.  Barlow  had  prepared 
to  write  a  bistoij  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  1811,  when  the  design 
was  rnutratod  bj  hii  being  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipolentiarr 
lo  Ihe  French  goveniment.  In 
(he  anramn  of  IB12  be  was  in- 
vited by  tbe  Duke  of  Bajaano  to 
^  a  oooference  with  h'apoleoo  at 

9,^j/'y^^  .^    Wilna,  in  Poland.     He  traveled 
'^"^   ^—  ihitherward  withoat  halting  lo 

resL  The  latigne  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  inflammation  of 
the  longs,  which  caused  his  death,  St  an  obscnre  village  near  Cracow  named  Zamowica,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fifty-fonrtb  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  charged  with  abjuration  of  Christianity,  but  Ihe  aoen- 
■Miin  rens  solely  upon  inferences.  In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  greatly  beloved,  and  hjs  public  career 
Tas  without  spot  or  blemisfa. — SlitiCt  Biafp-apAicai  Dieluman/  ;  OrinooWt  JmtricaK  Ports. 

■  This  small  sect  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Roben  Sandeman,  a  native  of  Perth,  in  Scotland. 
le  (o  AmerioB  in  1764,  and  in  Boston  and  Danbniy  orKaoiaed  sooielies  in  aocordaoce  wi(h  his  paoul- 
ea.  His  doctrinee  were  similar  lo  those  of  Calvin,  and  his  distingnishing  tenet  was,  thai 
e  inteUectua]  belief — a  bare  belief  of  tbe  bare  truth."  Like  other  rounders  of  sects,  be 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  only  (ras  Church.  His  followers  meet  on  the  Sabbelh  and  Thursday  afiemoocw  of 
each  week,  and,  sealed  around  a  large  ciroalar  table,  each  with  a  oopy  of  Ibe  Scripture*,  tbe  men  read  and 
cosmeBt  oa  Ibem  as  Ihey  are  mored  by  desre.  The  females  are  silent.  Tbe  allending  ocsigregalioa  not 
Bcnfaer*  are  owre  spectators,  and  Ibe  wenfaiper*  seem  not  to  notioe  their  piesenoe.  Tbe*  have  prayer 
■■■1  singing,  after  whicb  they  go  to  the  boose  of  one  of  tbe  members,  and  partake  of  a  lisast  of  lore.  Their 
■Dormia  mie  of  (be  purest  kind,  and  their  infloeooe  in  soctely  is  exceedingly  salutary.  The  two  divisiom  are 
kacwB  as  (be  BaJHitt  SarndtmamaHt  and  the  Osionu'tft.  The  former  practice  baptism,  the  latter  do  not. 
Of  late  years  none  hare  joined  them,  and  death  is  reducing  their  niunber.  There  are  a  few  in  England. 
Mr.  Sendecnan  died  at  Danbury  in  IT71,aged  fifiy-tliree  yean.  Hit  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  mar- 
ble slab,  bearing  his  name  and  as  epitaph. 


OlMciritT  of  WoottBT'i  Om«. 
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RevolutioD  rest,  and  among  them  tbote  of  the  brave  Geaeral  Wowlet,  who  fell,  u  \n  ilull 
presently  observe,  while  gallantly  opposing  Tryon  and  bii  marauders  oa  their  retreat  fTom 
Danbury.  Not  even  a  rough  stone  of  the  field  marks  his  grave,  and  no  tnan  living  em 
now  identify  it.'  The  fact  is  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  past  and  present,  among  whom  hs 
felt  in  battle;  and  the  government,  whose  representatives,  with  grateful  appreciatioii oT hit 
services,  long  ago  voted  money  to  ereot  a  monument  to  his  memory, '  is  guilty  of  positiTe  in- 
gratitude in  so  long  withholding  the  paltry  sum,  while  the  long  grass  is  weaTing  a  web  cf 
utter  obscurity  over  his  dust. 

From  the  cemetery  I  strolled  down  the  winding  road  along  which  Tryon  entered  Du- 
bury,  and,  returning,  called  to  see  the  venerable  Joseph  Dibble,  then  in  his  hundredth  jeir. 
He  lives  with  a  nephew,  near  the  nme 
spot  where  he  resided  when  Danboiy 
was  burned.  He  is  the  Loyalist  wbo. 
with  his  father,  entertained  GovenMr 
Tryon  while  he  remained  at  Danbatj. 
He  was  a  Loyalist  in  principle,  and  ti- 
hered  to  the  royal  cause  in  accordincc 
with  his  convictions  of  right  as  an  order- 
loving,  law-obeying  citizen.  He  wii 
not  armed  against  his  Whig  noghbrat, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  cruelties  wbieb 
his  guest  sanctioned,  but  simply  gsn 
"  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  while 
there.  But  the  outrages  oommitled  by 
the  men  whom  he  sheltered  and  fed  dre« 
upon  himself  much  of  the  odium  that  be- 
longed to  them,  and  for  many  yesis  be 
was  greatly  despised  fay  the  sofleren. 
One  night  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  by 
some  of  his  neighbors  in  diggnise,  to  t 
deep  place  in  the  little  rivei  near  the 
village,  where  they  ducked  him  sertnl 
times  during  the  darkneM.  He  expect- 
ed that  they  would  leave  him  nndo'  w*- 
ter  with  the  fishes  at  the  last  immemoo, 
but  there  was  as  much  funny  misckiel' 
as  serious  malice  in  his  tormentors,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  they  released  him  on  dry  land  just 
as  the  first  hue  of  light  in  the  east  appeared.      Time  softened  the  asperities  of  feeling,  tod 

'  Od  the  ITlhof  Jane,  1777,  Ihe  Continental  Congress  adopted  a  resolntion,  "That  amodiuDeBt  be  ene^ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  General  Wotwter,  with  the  following  uwcriplion  :  '  In  honor  of  Darid  Woarter,  brigs- 
dier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  defending  the  liberties  of  America,  and  bisTslj  i^eUnif 
an  inroad  of  the  British  forces  to  Danbury,  in  Connecticnt,  be  received  a  mortaJ  woond  on  Ibe  2Tth  dtr  i' 
April,  1777,  and  died  on  the  Sddayof  May  following.  TheCongreu  of  the  United  States,  aa  an  actjoal- 
edgnienl  of  his  merit  and  services,  have  caused  this  moonmsnt  to  be  erected.'  "  Sitoht^  "That  the  a- 
ecnlive  power  of  the  stale  of  Connecticut  be  requested  to  oariy  the  foregoing  TBaolution  into  azaoMia>i »' 
that  five  hundred  dotlan  be  allowed  for  that  purpose." — Joumali  afCongria,  iii.,  197. 

It  has  been  erroneouslj  asserted  that  the  money  was  subeequenll  j  put  into  the  hands  of  Geoeral  WDamr  i 
■on,  and  that  it  was  squandered.  This  is  not  tnie,  as  the  Journals  of  Congress  will  abow.  A  bill  Iv  <bl 
parpose  passed  tbe  House  of  Representatives  in  1622,  but,  in  aonsequeDca  of  the  numerous  stinilv  peiiliiw 
that  were  presented  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Seaata  did  not  obcv 
Eira  Foote,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Danboij,  o-pfiA  eigbtj-four  years,  informed  me  that  he  oould  so  oearlr  idM- 
tify  the  grave  of  Wooaler  as  to  pronouuce  it  with  certainty  to  be  one  of  two  graves,  situated,  as  1  anesnivJ 
by  measurement,  twenty  feet  northeast  of  the  giave  of  Ssndeman.  Genera]  Wooster  was  not  in  the  CoMi- 
nenlal  service  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Conceiving  himself  oegleoted,  he  had  n   '       '        '  '  "* 

Ihe  first  major  general  of  militia  in  his  natire  state. 
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fi)r  half  a  century  he  has  lived  among  his  old  neighbors  and  their  deecendanU,  a  worthy  and 
respected  citizen.  The  two  guides  who  piloted  the  army  to  Danbury  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
they  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  the  war,  Benedict  returned  to  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  there,  but  the  people  at  once  prepared  to  ride  him  out  of  the  town  upon  a  rail,  and 
he  fled.  Jarvis  went  to  reside  in'  Nova  Scq^ia.  Many  years  afterward  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  Danbury,  to  visit  his  relations.  His  presence  being  known,  some  citizens  prepared 
tar  and  feathers  for  him.  They  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and  demanded  his  person. 
His  sister  concealed  him  in  an  ash-oven,  where  he  lay  until  the  search  was  over  and  the 
party  gone,  when  he  left  the  town,  and  never  returned. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to  give  me  any  clear  account  of  Revolutionary  matters 
iu  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  made  to  understand  my 
object  in  wishing  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  obtain  his  autograph.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
assured  me  seriously  that  he  intended  to  remain  one  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  be-  sepiembef. 
Ueve  he  is  still  living— an  old  bachelor  indeed.  "^^' 

I  also  called  upon  Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  Although  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  his  erect  figure,  firm  voice,  and  dear,  intelligent  eye  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  sixty.  After  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  with  him, 
on  Revolutionary  topics  connected  with  the  locality,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Ridgefield,  nine  miles  distant,  after  supper.  For  two  or  three  hours  a  strong 
southeast  wind  had  been  piling  the  driving  scud  from  the  ocean  in  huge  cumulous  masses 
along  the  northwestern  horizon,  and,  when  darkness  came,  it  was  intense.  I  had  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  a  young  man  to  accompany  me  from  Danbury  to  Norwalk,  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  rain  that  began  to  fall,  we  left  the  vil- 
lage. For  a  little  while  the  beaten  road  was  visible,  but,  when  the  light  dust  became  wet 
with  showers,  not  a  trace  of  the  track  could  be  seen.  The  young  man  became  alarmed,  and 
urged  me  to  turn  back.  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  New  Haven  by  Sunday  to  be  easily 
persuaded,  and,  borrowing  a  tin  lantern  from  a  farmer  whom  he  knew,  we  endeavored  to 
grope  oar  way.  The  perforations  of  the  lantern  were  '*  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween," and  the  light  that  stole  through  them  was  just  enough  to  iAake  "  darkness  visible." 
After  tilting  half  over  by  the  road  side  once  or  twice,  and  being  assured  by  my  companion 
that  there  was  a  *'  dreadful  ugly  place  in  Sugar  Hollow,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,"  I  consent- 
ed to  turn  back,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  at  peep  of  day.  He  promised, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  again  in  Danbury.  At  dawn  we  started  for  Ridge- 
field. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  dispersing.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  over 
the  broken,  but  fertile  country,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  had  visited  the  place  where  Wooster 
iell,  and  where  Arnold  made  his  escape,  and  made  sketches  of  the  localities.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  follow  the  British  on  their  departure  from  Danbury,  and  the  Americans  in  their  op- 
posing maneuvers. 

Tryon,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  ofi"  on  his  retreat  directly  back  to  his  ship- 
ping at  Coropo,  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  north  of 
that  village.  This  movement  was  probably  made  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  return  by  land  through  West  Chester,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  turn,  push 
&r  the  shipping  along  the  least  guarded  route.  When  this  movement  was  made  known  to 
the  American  generals,  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  parts.  The  largest  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  men,  under  Silliman  and  Arnold,  proceeded  to  take  post  iu 
front  of  the  enemy,  while  Wooster,  with  the  other  division  of  two  hundred,  was  left  to  hang 
apon  and  annoy  their  rear. 

After  proceeding  to  Ridgeway,  the  enemy  turned  southward  toward  Ridgefield,'  their  route 
firom  Danbury  thus  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  present  direct 

^  The  trsot  of  land  called  Ridgefield  was  named  by  the  Indians  Candatowa,  which  signifies  high  grommd 
On  some  of  the  hills  near  the  village  Long  bland  and  the  Soand  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
Twenty-five  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Norwalk  purchased  the  ground  of  Catoonah,  the  chief  saohem,  in  1708, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  made  the  following  year. 
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April  37,  ""^  ''<"''  villsge  to  village  is  tlie  hypoteauH.  This  change  of  directioa  was  made 
tTTi.  known  to  WoMtei  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening  forward,  he  came  up 
them  when  within  a  few  miles  of  RidgefieLd.     He  attacked  the  rear-gnaid,  and,  after 

attack  them  on  the  fiask. 
The  British  made  Kver- 
a  discbarges  of  artillery, 
which  caused  the  Amer- 
ican column  to  break  and 


vitbin  a  few  miles  of  RidgefieLd. 
a  little  skirmishing,  took 
forty  prisoners,  lims  be 
harassed  them,  and  kept 
tbem  in  partial  check,  un- 
til they  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Kidgefield  meet- 
ing-bonse,  when  another 
smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  ground  is  very  bro- 
ken, and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  as  the  American 
militia  kept  up.  While 
the  enemy  were  hidden 
by  a  hill,  near  the  present 
road  from  Ridgefield  to 
Salem,  Wooster  encour- 
aged his  undisciplined  ar- 
my to  push  forward  and 


Woo 


give  way. 

deavored  to  rally  them, 
exclaiiniiig,  "  Come 
my  boys !  Never  mind 
such  random  shots 
While  thus  in  the  van. 
u^ing  his  troops,  a  mus- 
ket-ball took  him  oblique- 
ly in  the  side  and  bndu 
his  back-bone.  He  feU 
/^'^  from  hi*  hone,  and  was 

/A^/tPm^/^       removed  from  the  field  to 
/  Danbury,  at  which  place 

/  ho  died.' 

General  Arnold,  informed  of  the  change  ia  the  route  of  the  enemy,  made  a  forced  march 
across  the  country  to  B-idgefield  village,  where  he  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  bis  force  increased  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Across  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street  be  cast  up  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  stones,  and  earth,  which  was  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  house  and  barn,  and  on  the  left  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Behind  this  barricade  he 
formed  his  men  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  a>  Tryon 
discovered  Arnold,  be  ordered  General  Agnew  to  advance  with  the  main  body  lo  solid  ool- 

'  David  WooBter  ww  bora  in  Stndbrd,  CoDDectiont,  oo  tbe  2d  of  Msroh,  ITIO.  He  gmlDaud  st  Xait 
College  in  1736,  end  the  tollowiag  year,  when  the  Spaniah  war  broke  oat,  w*s  made  a  tieotenant,  and  tarn 
afterward  was  promolMl  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  buitt  and  armed  by  the  colony  lu  a  guaria  a«(a,  ar 
cMul  gnard.  la  1740  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  president  of  Yale  Colle^.  He  «» 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  went  on  the  expedition  toLoaisburg  in  1T4S,  from  which  place 
he  went  to  Eoiope,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.  He  was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  bat  in  Eaglaad 
he  was  received  with  distingniiihed  honor.  He  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  became  a  (aTorite  at  oonn. 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  under  Sir  William  Pepperel,  and  his  likeness  (fram  whicb 
our  engraving  was  copied]  was  published  in  the  periodical  nULgozines  r£  that  day.  He  was  first  a  coloul 
and  then  a  brigadier  in  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Years'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  lla 
patriot  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Tioonderoga  in  1775,  whioh  lasotted  is  iB 
capture  by  the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  Continental  army  was  orgaaixed,  WooMw 
was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers,  third  in  rank.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  be  had  ihi 
chief  command  for  a  while.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  nuE- 
lia  of  his  state.  In  that  capeoity  he  was  actively  employed  when  Tryon's  invasioa  oocnrrad.  Witb  AnoU 
be  hastened  to  the  field,  and  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  was  latally  wonnded.  He  was  carried  to  Dan- 
bory,  and  lived  long  enough  for  his  wife  and  son  to  arrive  from  New  Haven  and  soothe  his  dying  boars.  Ht 
expired  on  the  2d  of  IMay,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  yean,  and  was  interred  in  the  village  burying-gToari 
How  loDg  shall  his  grave  Ue  in  the  obscurity  of  oriiuinol  neglect  ? 

-Ue  met  the  prond  Britoa  tmdMUDted  end  bniN^ 
With  doublfl-WTDUght  roDgeuiGe  ncajnlng- 
Ha  rallied  Uw  Aght  ud  the  lion  pomgd. 

WUlo  our  booM*  and  anr  rilUge  wen  bamlig. 


rn,letu 

And  free  let  oar  honor  be  |;lTeu  I 
Let  lu  p*r  '^  ji'M  n^ute,  and  then 
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mnn,  while  detaohinenta  ware  Mnt  to  outflank  him  and  fall  upon  his  rear.     With  only  about 

two  hundred  men,  Ar- 
nold A>nfironted  nearly 
two  thouund,  who  ad- 
vanced, and  delivered  and 
received  sereral  firee.  In 
this  way  tbe  action  con- 
M  ^K^^^^^K^T  ii9^^  tinned  nearly   a  quarter 

Mk  ^^  ^^^^^IBH^^HVT  AgnewBuc- 

^B^  ^^JHL_     ^^^^Hn^^H^^^Xb;        ceeded    in    gaining    the 

ledge  of  rocks.  From 
that  position  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  British  in&ntry 
fired,  with  deliberate  aim, 
at  Arnold,  who  was  not 
mora  than  thirty  yards 
distant.  Not  a  bullet  hit 
him,  but  his  horse  wb< 
piened,  and  fell  dead  under  him.  Seeing  their  leader  prostrate,  the  Americans  fled.  For 
a  moment  Arnold  could  not  extricate  his  feet  trom  the  Btimipe.  Peroeiving  this,  a  Tory 
named  Coon,  from  New  Fairfield,  roshed  toward  the  general  with  hii  bayonet,  to  seize  him. 
■•  Surrender  !  you  are  my  prisoner  I"  ihonted  the  Tory.  "  Not  yet,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  drew  his  pistol,  shot  the  Tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thiok 
swamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  escaped.  The  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  this  skirmish  was  between  fiirty  and  fifty  ;  of  the  enemy's  loes  no  account  was  given. 
Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  tlain.  He  fell  about  eighty  rods  east  of  the 
tiouse  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Fairfield. 

Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Tryon's  army  encamped  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgefield,  until  daylight  the  next  n 
when  they  resumed  their  mareh  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo,  through  Wilton. 
Four  dwellings  were  burned  in  Ridgefield,  and  other  private  property  was  deitroyed  when 
tbe  marauders  struck  their  tents.  As  they  approached  Norwalk,  Tryou  learned  that  Arnold 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  was  rallying  the  scattered  militia  upon  the  road  leading  to  Sau- 
gatuok  Bridge.  He  filed  ofi"  eastward,  and  forded  the  Saugatuck  some  distance  above  the 
bridge,  where  abont  five  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Huntingdon,  were  posted  to  op- 
poee  his  passage.  Small  detachments  of  militia  annoyed  the  British  all  the  way  from  WU- 
too  to  the  Saugatuck  ;  and  while  the  latter  were  pushing  forward  toward  Compo  and  their 
■hipping,  on  tbe  east  aide  of  the  creek,  the  former  kept  upon  the  west  side,  and  galled  them 
with  cannon-«bot  and  musket-balls.  A  small  detachment  of  Arnericana  forded  the  stream, 
picked  off  many  of  the  rear-gnard  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man. 

At  the  bridge  was  the  battalion  of  the  New  York  artillery,  under  Colonel  John  Lamb, 
with  three  field  [ueees,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Oswald.  Perceiving  the  formidable  force 
there  collected,  Tryon  urged  forward  his  men  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  and  they  succeeded 
in  pasung  by  the  bridge  before  the  main  body  of  the  Amerioans  could  get  over.  Exposed  to 
an  en fi tiding  fire,  the  enemy  were  partially  checked,  and  for  abont  fifteen  minutes  there  waa 
a  sharp  eogigement  at  the  bridge.*      The  Americans  pushed  acroM  and  followed  the  flying 

■  Thii  view  U  St  tbe  north  eod  of  tbe  main  itieet.  It  wu  tskee  from  the  ipM  where,  mdhiaa  aaaerts, 
AraoU'i  bona  wsa  kiUed,  which  ii  on  tbe  mat  aide  of  ibe  street,  Dear  a  maple-tree,  aboat  one  hundred 
janl*  aoathwaM  of  tba  bnne  of  Ssmiwl  SteUHm,  Elaq.,  neo  oa  the  right  in  tbe  piotnre.  While  iMfcing 
ibis  ihetoh  an  old  man  (whoaa  name  1  forf(ot  to  aak)  came  akng,  and  inlbnoeil  me  that  on  the  day  after  tbe 
battle  bimwIT  and  ■ome  other  boyi  ikinned  Arnold'i  hone,  and  discorcred  niw  buUttJielti  in  kit  iidi.  The 
«*eape  of  tba  rider  warned  miraculooi. 

■  The  bridge  where  tbe  engagement  took  place  waa  al  tbe  head  of  navigatica  in  the  Saogatuok,  nearly 
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enemy  to  Compo,  gaining  the  light  flank  of  their  lear  in  an  advantageoua  poiilion.  Heic 
another  hot  BkiTmish  ensued,  and,  but  for  a,  suceeaeful  maaeuver  of  Sir  William  Enkine,  the 
exhausted  Britons  must  all  have  been  captured.  That  officer  landed  some  marinei  from  the 
reuela,  who  furiougly  attacked  the  fatigued  Americaos  in  front,  and  drove  them  back  ■ome 
distance.  White  this  conflict  was  going  on,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  embarked,  amid  a 
galling  fire  from  Lamb's  artillery.  The  marines,  by  a  sudden  retrogntde  moveraent,  took  to 
their  boats  and  reached  their  vesiels.     At  about  sunset  the  fleet  weighed  anchor. 

A  large  number  of  the  Connecticut  militia  had  collected  at  Compo,  besides  those  actnally 
enrolled  in  the  special  service  on  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  without  armi,  othert  were 
imntbordinate,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  new-comers  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
ner. Had  they  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  courage  of  their  leader,  who  was  seen  urging  his  meu 
at  points  of  most  Imminent  danger,  the  exhausted  troops  of  Tryon  might  have  been  made 
prisoners  or  destroyed.  Arnold  knew  this,  and,  unmindful  of  danger,  urged  on  the  militia 
by  voice  and  example,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  disabled.  The  oppor- 
tunity waa  not  courageously  improved,  and  the  enemy  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  invasion  was  about  one  hundred  men  ;  the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  hundred.  Tryon  was  slightly  womided. 
Colonel  Lamb,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at  Compo,  received  a  violent  contusion  fiom 
a  grape-shot.  Arnold  was  untouched,  though  a  bullet  wounded  his  horse,  and  another  [mtmA 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Congress,  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievemeiita. 
•  HUT  M  ^^^^^^  ^^(*  qnartetmaster  general<i  to  *■  procure  a  horse  and  present  the  aanie,  pnp- 
i"T.  erly  caparisoned,  to  Major-general  Arnold,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  bii 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action  against  the  enemy  in  the  late  enterprise  to  Danbury."* 

It  was  a  little  afler  sunrise  when  we  reached  Hidgefield,'  and,  after  sketching  the  place 
of  the  barricade  in  the  village,  we  rode  to  the  spot  where  General  Wooster  fell.  It  is  about 
a  mile  north  of  Mr.  Stebbins's,  at  the  forks  of  the 
road,  one  of  which  is  the  way  from  B-idgefield  to 
North  Salem.  For  a  long  time  tradition  pointed 
to  a  large  cheetnut-tree  as  the  place  where  the  brave 
soldier  was  wounded.  The  tree  has  been  converted 
into  rails,  and  the  stump,  almost  decayed  into  dust, 
is  flanked  by  the  two  thridy  sugar  maple*  se«n  to- 
ward the  left  of  the  picture.  The  taller  tree  is  a 
locust.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  monument  will 
be  reared  to  mark  the  spot,  before  these  mature  and 
decay  by  age.  The  owner  of  the  land  pointed  ool 
the  locality  to  us,  and  expressed  the  patriotic  opin- 
ion that  "Congress  ought  to  do  something."  He 
had  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  cbcatnat 
post  at  his  own  expense,  but,  having  done  that,  tbr 

FUCB  WHIU  W0O5IM  FlLL.  ,  ,.  ,  ,  i  .  .  i  - 

pubbc  would  expect  him  "  to  pamt  some  letteiii^ 
on't,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  bear  the  whole  burden  himself.  Clearly  right ;  it  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  a  single  citizen. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  breakfasted  at  ten  at  the  tavern  of  Ur.  Resseque,  whose  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Keeler,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  It  it 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  British  planted  a  coBiua 

three  miles  from  the  sea.  There  is  now  a  bridge  upon  the  site,  within  the  pleasant  village  of  Wcstpm 
(formerly  called  Ssagatock),  which,  al  the  time  or  the  battle,  oontUDed  only  five  housea.  Sctsd  or  ti^ 
men  were  killeil  near  the  present  Con^egationsl  Chnrch  in  Weatport,  The  smooth  and  really  beamiM 
elGTation  of  Compo  ij  nboiit  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  oomnunds  a  fine  new  </  tbt 
Bound  and  o[  the  distant  shores  of  Long  Island. 

'  Jonrnals  of  Congresg,  iii,,  156. 

'  RidgBfleld  is  situated  upon  a  high,  rolling  plain,  and  contains  about  sixlj  houses,  on  one  slreM,  wirtie 
a  mile.     Like  Danbury,  it  is  beaotifully  shaded  with  elms  and  sjcamores. 
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after  driviug  the  Americaiu  from  the  barricade.  Near  the  norlheut  coraer  of  the  house  u 
a  four  ponod  caniion-ball,  lodged  in  one  of  the  posta,  where  it  hu  remaiDed  ever  aince  the 
Revolution.  Some  Americans  near  the  house  were  the  ohjeota  at  which  some  balls  were 
discharged.  One  passed  into  the  building,  just  over  the  north  door,  and,  crossing  a  stair  , 
case,  hit  a  chimney  and  fell  to  the  floor.  A  man  waa  just  ascending  the  stairs  when  the 
ball  entered,  with  a  terrible  cruh,  and  passed  between  his  legs.  Unhurt,  but  greatly  fright- 
ened, he  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  "  I'm  killed  !  I'm  a  dead  man  !"  and  for 
some  time  he  insisted  that  his  le^  were  shot  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived,  he  put 
tfaem  in  requisition,  and  fled,  as  fast  as  they  could  carry  him,  toward  Wilton.  The  house 
waa  set  on  Are,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  Tory  brother  of  Mr.  Keeler,  whote 
own  property  was  endangered. 

A  few  miles  northeast  from  Ridgefleld  is  the  village  of  Reading,'  distinguished  as  being 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Putnam  in  the  winter  of  1779.  He  occupied  that  position 
with  General  Poor's  brigade  of  New  Hampshire,  two  Connecticut  brigades,  Hazen's  infantry 
eorpa,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Shelden,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  from  the 
British  lines  in  New  York,  eastward  along  the  Sound.  Like  many  of  the  New  England  vil- 
lages, it  is  scattered,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  elms,  maples,  and  sycamores.  Putnam's 
quarters  were  at  a  house  situated  on  the  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Road, 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading. 
During  the  winter  a  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  the  Connecticut  troops. 
They  were  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  worse  paid,  for  their  small  pittance, 
when  received,  consisted  of  the  rapidly-depreciating  Continental  bills. 
Brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  the  Coimecticut  brigades  finally  resolved  to 
caarch  to  Hartford  and  demand  of  the  Assembly  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  second  brigade  had  assembled  under  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  in-  -^^^ 

formation  of  the  movement  reached  Putnam.     He  immediately  galloped  ^^^ 

to  the  encampment,  and,  in  his  uncouth,  but  earnest  manner,  thus  ad-  puthu'i  uuutu*. 
dreesed  them  :  "  My  brave  lads,  where  are  you  going  ?  Do  you  intend 
to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  ?  Whose  cause 
have  you  been  fighting  and  sufiering  so  long  in  ?  Is  it  not  your  own  ?  Have  you  no  prop- 
erty, no  parents,  wives,  or  children  ?  You  have  behaved  like  men  wo  far  ;  all  the  world  is 
full  of  your  praise,  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds,  but  not  if  you  spoil  all 
»t  last.  Don't  you  consider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your 
offieen  have  not  been  better  paid  than  yourselves  ?  But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that 
ibe  country  will  do  us  ample  justice.  Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  fight  it 
oat  like  brave  soldiera.  Think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Conneeticnt  men  to  run  away 
from  their  officers  I"  If  this  speech  did  not  display  the  polished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  the  Athenians  cry  out  with  one  voice,  "  Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip,"  it  poasessed 
the  same  spirit  and  produced  a  similar  result.  When  Putnam  concluded  his  short  address, 
a  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  discontented  regiments,  and  they  returned  to  their  quarter*  in 
good  humor,  resolved  to  sufler  and  fight  still  longer  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  during  Putnam's  encampment  at  Reading,  in  1779,  that  the  famous  event  occur- 
red at  West  Greenwich,  or  Horseneck,  in  which  the  general  was  the  principal  actor.  He 
waa  visiting  his  outposts  at  West  Greenwich,  and  tarrying  at  the  house  of  the  late  General 
Ebenezer  Mead.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Marah,  white  standing  before 
a  looking-glass,  shaving,  he  saw  the  reflection  of  a  body  of  "red-coats"  marohing  up 
the  road  from  the  westward.  He  dropped  his  razor,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and,  half  shaven, 
mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  prepare  bis  handful  of  men  to  oppose  the  approaching 
enemy.  They  were  a  body  of  nearly  fifteea  hundred  British  regulara  and  Hessians,  under 
Governor  Tryon.  who  had  marehed  from  their  lines  in  West  Chester  county,  near  King's 

'  The  towmbip  derived  iu  nuns  from  Colonel  Jobn  Reail,  one  of  its  moal  promineDI  settlen.  Hii  moo- 
omeoi  ia  in  a  Biiiall  bur^rin);- ground  a  little  wesi  of  the  towu-bonse.  He  died  in  1766,  aged  eighiy-Gvc 
jean. — Barber'*  Hittonnd  Calittliatit  of  Connttlitul, 
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TrjolV*  EipadtttoD  id  Honsneck. 

Bridge,  the  previoui  evening,  with  the  intention  of  Burpriung  the  troopa  and  dettroTing  the 
ult-worltB  at  Honeneck  Landing.  A  scout  of  thirty  men,  under  Captain  WaUon,  who  hid 
been  aent  out  by  Putnam,  diacoveied  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  New  RocheUe.  At  day- 
light they  had  advanced  to  Rye  Neck,  and  there  a  alight  BkirmiBh  enmied  between  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  guarda  and  Pntnatn'a  scouts.  The  latter  retreated  to  Sawpits,  on  the  Bynn 
River,  and  thence  to  Horseneck,  pursued  by  the  enemy. 

Putnam  arranged  his  men  (onty  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number)  upon  the  braw  <^  the 
hill,  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  village.  There  he  planted  a  battery  oorapMed 
of  two  old  iron  field  pieces,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They  moved  up  the 
road  in  solid  column  until  almost  within  musket-shot,  when  detachments  broke  off  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  Putnam's  Hanks.  At  the  »ame  moment  the  British  dragoons  and  sonw  in- 
fantry prepared  to  charge.  Perceiving  this,  and  discovering  the  overwhelming  nnmhen  of 
the  enemy,  Putnam  ordered  a  retreat,  afto  a  few  discharges  of  the  field  pieces  and  some  nd- 
leys  of  musketry.  So  near  was  the  enemy,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Amerieans  became  a  rent 
The  soldiers  broke  and  fled  singly  to  the  adjacent  swamps,  while  the  general,  putting  ipon 


to  his  horse,  sped  toward  Stamford,  pursued  by  several  of  the  dragoons.  A  quuter  of  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  a  steep  declivity,  on  the  brow  of  which  the  nad 
turned  northward,  and  passed,  in  a  broad  sweep,  around  the  hill.  Putnam  perceived  ihst 
his  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  him,  and,  with  the  daring  of  desperation,  left  the  road  and 
wheeled  his  horse,  while  on  a  gallop,  down  the  rocky  height,  making  a  zigzag-  course  to  the 
bottom,  and  reaching  the  road  again  in  safety.  The  dragoons  dared  not  follow,  and,  dii- 
cbarging  their  pistols  at  Putnam,  without  eflect,  rode  back  to  the  main  army,  and  the  gen- 
eral reached  Stamford,  five  miles  eastward,  in  safety. 

Tryon  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  having  destroyed  a  few  nit- 
lUwch  16.    works,  a  small  sloop  and  store,  and  damaged  the  houses  of  the  Whiga,  retreated  to 

1779.  jiye  tiie  taiQQ  erening,'  and  the  next  day  reached  King's  Bridge.  Ai  uon  it 
Putnam  arrived  at  Stamford,  he  collected  some  militia  and  a  few  of  his  fugitives,  and  retorn- 
ed  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  retreat.  He  succeeded  in  taking  thirty-eight  priaoners  and  in 
recapturing  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  which  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  There  wen  ahoat 
twenty  Americans  killed.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  is  not  recorded. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  Putnam's  exploit  in  June,  previous  to  my  journey  to  Danbmy 

and  Ridgefield,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  "  Putnam's  Hill,"  aa  it  is  called 

It  is  about  live  miles  west  from  Stamford,  on  the  main  road  to  New  York  from  Honeneck' 
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Putnam's  HflL  Its  present  Appeerasoe.  NonnJk.  Fiteh'i  Pdat 

Landing.  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  road  near  the  residence  of  the  late  General  £he- 
nezer  Mead,  looking  westward.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has  materially  changed  since  the 
Revolution.  The  old  road,  as  I  have  mentioned,  made  a  circuit  northward  around  the  hill. 
The  present  road,  seen  in  the  engraving,  passes  directlj  over  the  hill,  being  a  causeway  part 
of  the  distance,  and  a  deep  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  On  the  hill, 
just  south  of  the  road,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tall  tree  by  the  causeway,  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  worshipers  there,  who  lived  eastward 
of  the  hill,  that  a  flight  of  seventy  rude  stone  steps  was  made.  These  are  the  steps  so  eel* 
ebrated  in  the  popular  accounts  of  Putnam's  exploit.  They  are  now  quite  covered  with 
earth  and  shrubbery,  but  their  site  is  distinctly  marked.  I  have  given  them  more  promi- 
nence than  they  really  have,  exhibiting  them  as  they  probably  appeared  when  Putnam  made 
his  escape.  Between  the  trees  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Greenwich, 
standing  upon  the  site  of  the  one  near  which  Putnam  planted  his  battery.  General  Mead 
and  others  saw  the  descent  of  Putnam.  He  wheeled  his  horse  from  the  road  near  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mead,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  and  did  not  go  down  the  steps  at  all  (as  popular  tra- 
dition avers),  except  four  or  five  of  them  near  the  bottom.  As  he  hastened  by  toward  Stam- 
ford, General  Mead  distinctly  heard  him  cursing  the  British  <whom  he  had  left  behind.  The 
feat  was  perilous,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  very  extraordinary.  I  was  told  that  in 
1825  several  of  the  dragoons  in  the  escort  of  La  Fayette  to  this  place  performed  the  same. 
'Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

The  ride  from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk  was  very  pleasant.  The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  air  was  almost  sultry.  The  country  was  rough  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nor- 
walk River,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Our  road  lay  along  that  winding  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  Norwalk,  the  transition  from  the  open  country  to  the  populous  town 
was  almost  imperceptible.  Venerable  elms  and  sycamores,  planted  by  the  early  settlers, 
shaded  handsome  mansions  thickly  strewn  along  the  winding  road.  These,  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  and  the  whistle  of  steam  betokened  a  village  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reined  up 
at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  compact  street  of  a  busy  mart.  We  are  again  upon  Revolu* 
tionary  ground,  the  scene  of  another  of  Governor  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions.* 

After  laying  Fairfield  in  ashes.  Governor  Tryon  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  with  their 
troops,  retreated  to  their  vessels  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island, 
whence  they  sailed  over  to  Norwalk  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  1779.     The  main 
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body  landed  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  *<  in  the  *  Cow  Pasture,'  a  peninsula  on  the 

*  Norwalk  is  sitaatad  near  Long  Island  Sound,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River  (a  small 
scream),  and  aboot  forty-eight  miles  northeast  from  New  York.  It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut,  having  been  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1640.  The  hounds  of  the  east  tract,  sold  to  Roger 
Ludlow,  as  described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  "  from  Norwalk  River  to  Sawhatuc  [Saugatuok]  River, 
from  sea,  Indian  one  day  walk  in  the  country" — that  is,  one  day's  north  walk  into  the  country ;  hence  the 
name  of  Abrwo/ik.  The  articles  given  to  the  Indians  for  the  tract  were  "  eight  fathcois  wampum,  six  ooata, 
teo  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten  knives,  ten  soixers,  ten  juseharps,  ten  fathom  tobaoo,  three  kettles  of  six  hands 
•boot,  and  ten  looking-glasses."  The  articlm  given  for  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  it 
and  Five  Mile  River,  sold  to  Captain  Patrick,  were  **  of  wampum  ten  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howes  three, 
when  ships  come ;  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacke  pipes,  three  knives,  ten  drills,  ten  needles." — Barber's  Hia- 
torieal  CoiUuiom  ;  Hall's  HiaiofriaU  Record$  of  Norwalk, 

*  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gregory's  Point,  looking  north-northwest.  The  promontory  toward 
the  left,  covered  vrith  dark  trees,  is  called  Foit  Point.     There  was  an  Indian  fortifioation  when  the  first  set* 
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east  side  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge."'  They  lay  on  their  arms 
all  night,  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  a  company  of  Loyalists.  At  dawn  they  marched 
toward  the  town,  and  were  met  by  a  company  of  about  fifly  Continental  soldiers,  nnder  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Betts,  who  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  known  as  GrummofCs  Hill,  a  little 
east  of  the  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  little  band  of  patriots  were  soon  obliged  to  flee 
before  overwhelming  numbers,  leaving  four  of  their  party  dead.  The  people,  greatly  alarm- 
ed, fled  to  Belden*s  Hill,  five  miles  distant,  during  the  night.  The  Continentals  and  a  few 
of  the  militia  took  post  within  **  random  cannon-shot  upon  the  hilb  on  the  north,"  whence 
they  annoyed  the  enemy  exceedingly.  Tryon  halted  upon  6rummon*s  Hill  until  the  other 
division  landed  at  Old  Well*  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The  two  divisions  joined,  and 
soon  drove  nearly  every  Whig  inhabitant  from  the  village,  dispersed  the  troops  collected  upon 
the  hills,  and  seized  one  of  their  cannon.  The  destruction  of  property  then  commenced. 
Governor  Tryon  thus  coolly  related  the  circumstances  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton :  <*  After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
the  magazines,  stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of 
our  first  debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship,  and  returned  to  Huntington  Bay." 

While  the  village  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  Grummon*s  Hill,  and 
viewed  the  scene  with  apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitator  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  blazing.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  none  but  a  small 
mind  and  spiteful  heart  could  have  conceived  and  consummated  so  foul  an  act.  Two  house? 
of  worship  (Episcopal  and  Congregational),  eighty  dwellings,  eighty-seven  bams,  tWenty-two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels  were  laid  in  ashes  in  the  coune  of  a  few 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter.  Only  six 
houses  were  spared.  One  of  them,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  Ex-governor  Bissell,  was  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  a  maiden  lady  living  with  Mr.  Belden,  the  then  owner.  Governor 
Tryon  had  been  Belden's  guest  one  night,  several  years  previous,  and  the  lady  went  up  to 
Grummon's  Hill,  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  asked  for  and  received  a  protection  for  the 
house.  Tryon  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  her  to  guard  it.  When  the  British  left,  most  of 
the  resident  Tories  went  with  them.  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leamington,  the  Epis- 
copalian minister.  He  had  continued  praying  for  the  "  king  and  all  others  in  au- 
thority," according  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  until  the  people  forbade  him  and 
threatened  him  with  violence. 

About  five  miles  westward  of  Norwalk,  on  the  main  road  to  Stamford,  is  a  Con- 
gregational Church  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  Its  pastor  in  1781  was  the 
Rev.  Moses  Mather.  On  Sunday,  the  2  2d  of  July,  the  church  was  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Captain  Frost,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
singing  the  first  tune.  Dr  Mather  and  the  men  of  the  congregation  were  tak- 
en to  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  thrust  into  boats,  and  conveyed  across  to  Lloyd's 
Neck,  on  Long  Island,  whence  they  were  carried  to  New  York  and  placed 
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in  the  Provost  Jail.     Some  died  there.     Nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  prison-    oauuc  CHir»cH 

ers  were  exchanged  and  returned  to  their  families.     Peter  St.  John,  one  of 

the  prisoners,  wrote  an  account  of  the  afiair  in  doggerel  verse.     Of  the  Provost  he  says : 

*'  I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place 
We  found  the  worst  of  Adam^s  race ; 


tiers  arrived  at  Norwalk.  Further  to  the  left,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  is  seen  one  end  of  thr 
rail-road  bridge,  which  crosses  Norwalk  River.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail-road  was  then  a 
progress  of  construction.  The  point  derives  its  name  from  its  former  proprietor,  Governor  Thomas  Fiteh. 
whose  residence  was  Norwalk.  He  was  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  amoag  ck 
beloved  of  his  generation.     He  died  July  18t.h,  1774,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

*  Tryon's  official  dispatch. 

*  This  place  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village  of  Norwalk.  It  reeeivM 
its  name  from  an  old  well  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessek  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  took  tbe<' 
supplies  of  water. — Barber. 
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Thieves,  mnrderera,  uid  pickpockeu  too. 
And  ever^r  thiag  thu'a  bad  iliej'il  do : 
One  of  oar  men  roand,  lo  bia  cost, 
Three  poands  York  monej  he  had  loet; 
Hia  pocket!  picked,  I  goen  before 
We  had  bera  there  one  lingle  hour." 

Dr.  Mitber  waa  cruelly  treated  in  the  Provost,  until  hii  situation  was  made  known  to  Wn. 
Irring,  motber  of  our  diitinguished  writer,  Washington  Irving,  who  obtained  permisaion  to 
•end  him  food  and  clothing.     He  was  released  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  of  tfae  First  Congregational  Church,  whose  historical  researvhe* 
have  made  him  familiar  with  localities  of  interest  about  Norwalk,  kindly  accompanied  mo 
as  cicerone.  We  rode  down  to  Gregory's  Point,  from  which  I  sketched  Tryon's  landing- 
place,  pictured  on  page  4 13.  On  the  heautiful  plain  near  by  stood  the  ancient  village,  the 
first  settlers  having  chosen  the  sea-washed  level  for  their  residences,  in  preference  to  the 
higher  and  rougher  ground  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  which  the  present  town  is  situated, 
The  old  village  had  gone  into  decay,  and  the  new  town  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  when 
Tryon  laid  it  in  niins.  A  little  further  seaward,  upon  a  neck  of  land  comprising  Fitch's 
Point  and  an  extensive  salt  meadow,  is  the  Cow  Pasture,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  settlers  were  pastured  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
authorities.' 

From  Gregory's  Point  we  rode  over  the  hills  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  and 
from  a  high  hill  near  his  honse  I  sketched  the  distant  view  of  Compo,  on  page  402.  From 
that  eminence  we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  land  and  water  imaginable. 
Southward  was  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River,  with  its  beautiful  green  islands,  and 
beyond  was  the  heaving  Sound,  dotted  with  sails,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Long 
fsland  in  the  distance.  On  the  right  were  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Norwalk,  and  on 
the  left  swelling  Compo  was  stretched  out, 
scarcely  concealing  the  noble  shade  trees  of 
Fairfield  beyond. 

Returning  along  East  Avenue  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  stopped  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  Gruro- 
mon's  Hill.  It  is  a  high  elevation,  a  little 
east  of  the  avenue,  partly  covered  by  an  or- 
chard, and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
village,  harbor,  and  Sound.  Tryon  sat  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whero  the  five  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  are  seen.  Tfae  venerable  Na- 
thaniel Raymond,  still  living,  when  I  was 
there  (1846),  near  the  Old  Well,  or  West 
Norwalk  Wharf  ^where  he  had  dwelt  from  his  birth,  ninety-five  years),  remembers  the  hill 
being  "  red  with  the  British."  He  was  a  corporal  of  the  guard  at  the  time,  and,  after  se- 
cdring  hia  moat  valuable  eSects.  and  carrying  hie  aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety  three  mile* 

'  The  old  reconli  of  the  town,  quoted  hy  Mr.  Hall,  exhibit  many  corioiu  (eaiurei  in  the  rouoicipal  regn- 
latioaa  adopted  by  ibe  early  settlen.  In  1665  it  is  recocded  that  "  Waller  Hail  haa  undenaken  to  beat  iha 
ilramm  for  meelin({  wben  all  oocuioiu  required,  for  which  be  is  to  have  lOi.  Abo,  Thomai  Benedict  ha* 
imdertakeii  to  have  (he  meeting-hoaie  nrspt  for  the  yeere  euoinft ;  be  ■■  to  have  20i."  Again  ;  "  At  a 
town  meeting  in  Norwalk,  March  the  20th,  1667,  it  wu  voted  and  ordered  that  it  shall  be  left  to  ibe  towna- 
tnen  frotn  yare  to  jere  to  appoint  a  time  or  dar,  at  or  belbre  the  10th  day  of  March,  Cor  the  secorioft  of  the 
leacc*  on  both  lidea,  and  that  they  aball  give  notia  to  all  the  inhabilants  the  nigbl  bcrore,  and  chs  drumb  to 
b«  beten  in  the  morning,  which  aball  be  accounted  a  aofficienl  warning  for  every  man  lo  aecure  his  fence, 
■It  elw  to  bear  his  own  damages."  Again  :  "  Al  the  same  meeting  (Oclober  ITlh,  1667),  voted  and  order- 
fid  tbal,  after  the  field  is  cleared,  the  lowiumen  aball  bier  Steven  Bcckwith,  or  Kme  other  man,  to  felch  Ibc 
oowB  out  of  tbe  neck  [the  Coo  Poslan] ;  and  he  thai  aball  be  biered  shall  give  warning  by  sounding  ■  hocnc 
aboot  twelve  of  Ihe  clock,  that  he  Ibal  ia  to  a^cnoijiany  him  is  lo  repaira  to  him." 
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distant,  afaouldered  his  musket,  «nd  w«b  with  the  few  soldien  whom  Tryon  boutedoflitvini 
driven  from  the  hills  north  of  the  town.  He  says  it  was  Saturday  night  when  TiyoD  UniM. 
and,  like  Danbury,  the  town  was  burned  on  Sunday,  lllr.  B.aymond  was  quite  Tiganm  ia 
body  and  mind,  and  Time  seemed  to  have  used  him  gently.  I  desired  to  visit  two  other  u- 
cient  inhabitants,  but  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach  for  New  Haven  wu  near, 
and  I  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  whenoe  I  left  for  the  east  between  three  and  ibai  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  coach,  a  sort  of  tin-peddler's  wagon  in  form,  was  full,  and,  quite  in  accordance  witb 
my  inclination,  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver.  It  was  a  genial  afternoon,  and  all  thugs  in 
nature  and  art  combined  to  please  and  edify.  We  reached  Bridgeport,  at  the  month  of  the 
Housatonic  River,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Norwalk,  at  sunset,  and  a  more  pleasing  variety  of 
beautiful  scenery  can  nowhere  be  found  than  charmed  us  during  that  short  journey.  We 
passed  through  Westport  (old  Saugatuck),  Southport,  and  Fairfield,  lovely  villages  lying  upon 
estuaries  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  all  replete  with  hlBtorie  interest.  Unlike  most  modem 
villages,  with  their  rectangular  streets,  and  exhibiting  an  ambitious  imitation  of  Urge  cities, 
the  neat  houses,  embowered  in  shrubbery,  are  thinly  scattered  along  winding  avenues  shaded 
by  venerable  trees,  the  ground  on  either  side  led  undulating  as  the  hand  of  Nature  fashitmed 
it.  Herein  consists  the  great  beauty  of  the  New  England  villages,  a  beauty  quite  too  ofUn 
overlooked  in  other  states  in  the  process  of  laying  out  towns.  Nature  and  art  have  here 
wrought  in  harmony,  and  village  and  country  are  beautifully  and  healthfully  blended. 

I  was  informed,  before  leaving  Norwalk,  that  the  '<  Buckly  House,"  the  last  relic  of  the 
Revolution  in  Fairfield,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  public  improvement,  and  also  that  no 
living  witness  of  the  cruelty  of  Governor  Tryon  was  there.  I  therefore  concluded  to  go  di- 
rectly through  to  New  Haven  that  evening.  During  a  detention  of  the  coach  for  half  sn 
hour  at  the  post-oSoe,  in  Fairfield,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  annexed  view  of  the  vil- 

^^^^^    . ^  lage  Green,  which  I  subsequently  corrected  by  s 

i^K^^/KK^^Bt^iBBKlB^SSBk  picture  in  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Con- 
H^y^^H|^^^ji^HB^B^|S9|  necticut.  The  view  is  from  the  eastern  side  of 
^UadP^^^Bf  l^l^^^H^^^Vl^Sj  the  Green,  near  the  spacious  new  hotel  that  fronti 
|BHB'4P^^Hl|^k  '^B^^Sf^IflS  upon  it.  The  jail  on  the  leh,  the  court-house  ia 
E9|r  4PPi^^^hiL.^|^^^^^t^  ^  center,  and  the  church  on  the  right  were  erect- 
HM^^Um^^^^^^mCBHV'I?!  ed  upon  the  foundations  of  those  that  were  bum- 
^^^^^^^^^JHLfJJiilJlttj  ed  by  the  British  in  1779,  and  in  the  same  style 
BBbH|H|^S^§9H|HH|^^^^H  of  architecture.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  Greeo, 
^^^^H^^^^^^Bmb^^^^^^^^^^H  from  our  point  of  view,  doubtless  has  the  same 
_^  general  aspect  that  it  presented  before  the  ma- 

rauder desolated  it.     As  the  destmction  of  Fair- 
field  was  subsequent  to  the  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  Haven,  I  shall  give  the  reeofd 
of  its  hard  fate  afler  noticing  the  movements  of  Tryon  and  his  associates  at  the  latter  pUee. 
Immediately  back  of  Fairfield  village  is  the  celebrated  swamp  where  the  warlike  Feqnots 
made  their  last  stand  agamst  the  English,  in  July,  1637.'     There  they  were  overthrown 


becaniB  a  |;reBl  annoyance  to  the  Connecticnt  and  Masuchiuetla  selllemenCs.  Gorenior  Endicatt.  el  tW 
rormer  province,  had  tried  to  treat  with  Ihem,  but  in  vain,  and  their  bold  doBanoe  of  (be  white*  incraswd 
Early  in  1S3T  they  attacked  the  small  English  fort  at  Sa^brook,  mnrdernd  several  women  at  WeatbenficU. 
and  carried  awa;  two  girls  into  oaplivilv.  The  colonists  mustered  all  their  able  men,  and,  bsiiif^  jouwd  in 
portions  or  the  Mobegans,  Narragansets,  and  Niantia  tribes,  Tell  upoa  the  Pequota  in  their  retreau  ttpim  tkr 
Mystic  River.  A  wann  baCllfl  ensued,  and  the  Pequoti  were  beaten.  Thej  Eboght  desperately,  bat  wo* 
finally  driven  westward,  and  took  shelter  in  the  swamp  near  Foirfleld.  Sassacos,  their  cbiet,  eeeajwJ  ta 
the  Mohawks,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  murdered.  The  Indian  name  of  Fairfield  was  Uogaova.  Mr. 
Ludlow,  who  accompanied  the  English  troops,  and  was  afterward  Deputy-governor  of  the  ooloaj  ofCcm- 
neolioot,  pleased  with  Ihe  connliy  in  the  nei)[bborhood  of  itaa  Soaoo  Swamp,  began,  with  othen,  a  ptaasa- 
tion  there,  and  called  it  their /oiV /icU.     Hence  its  name. 
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and  annihilated,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pequot  Swamp.  They  might 
have  escaped  had  not  one  of  their  number,  who  loitered  behind,  been  captured  by  Captain 
Mason,  and  compelled  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  his  comrades.  One  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  the  residue  were  destroyed.  The  fort  at  Mystic  had  previously  been  demolished, 
and  they  took  refuge  in  this  swamp. 

We  passed  in  sight  of  Greenfield  Hill,  near  the  village,  renowned  for  its  academy  and 
chorch,  wherein  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  as  tutor  and  pastor  for  twelve 
years.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the 
church  no  less  than  seventeen  houses  of  worship  may  be  seen,  in  Fairfield  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  Dr.  Dwight,  while  minister  of  Greenfield,  wrote  a  poem  called  "  Greenfield  Hill." 
Referring  to  the  view  from  the  belfry,  he  exclaims, 

"  Heavens,  what  a  matchless  group  of  beauties  rare 
Southward  expands  1  where,  crownM  with  yon  tall  oak, 
RcNind  Hill  the  circling  land  and  sea  o'erlooks ; 
Or,  smoothly  sloping,  Grover's  beauteous  rise, 
Spreads  its  green  sides  and  lifts  its  single  tree. 
Glad  mark  for  seamen ;  or,  with  ruder  face, 
Orchards,  and  fields,  and  groves,  and  houses  rare, 
And  scattered  cedars.  Mill  Hill  meets  the  eye ; 
Or  where,  beyond,  with  every  beauty  clad, 
More  distant  heights  in  vernal  pride  ascend. 
On  either  side  a  long,  continued  range, 
In  all  the  charms  of  rural  nature  dressed, 
Slopes  gently  to  the  main.     Ere  Tryon  sunk 
To  infamy  unfathom^d,  through  yon  groves 
Once  gUstenM  Norwalk's  white  ascending  spires. 
And  soon,  if  Heaven  permit,  shall  shine  again. 
Here,  sky-encircled,  Stratford^s  churches  beam ; 
And  Stratfield's  turrets  greet  the  roving  eye. 
In  clear,  full  view,  with  every  varied  charm 
That  forms  the  finish^  landscape,  blending  soft 
In  matchless  union,  Fairfield  and  Greenes  Farms 
Give  luster  to  the  day.     Here,  crown'd  with  pines 
And  skirting  groves,  with  creeks  and  havens  fair 
Embellished,  fed  with  many  a  beauteous  stream, 
Prince  of  the  waves,  and  oceaa's  favorite  child, 
Far  westward  fading,  in  confusion  blue, 
And  eastward  stretchM  beyond  the  human  ken. 
And  mingled  with  the  sky ;  there  Longa^s  Sound 
Glorious  expands." 

The  evening  closed  in,  mild  and  balmy,  before  we  reached  Stratford,  three  miles  eastward 
of  Bridgeport,  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  hidden  from 
view.  We  crossed  several  small  estuaries,  and  the  vapor  that  arose  from  the  grassy  salt 
manhes  was  gratefiil  to  the  nostrils.  The  warm  land-breeze  ceased  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
ttzong  wind  from  the  ocean  brought  a  chilling  fog  upon  its  wings,  which  veiled  the  stars, 
and  made  us  welcome  the  sparkling  lights  of  New  Haven  as  we  descended  Milford  Hill  and 
cnMsed  the  broad  salt  marsh  that  skirts  the  western  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at 
the  Tontine  a  little  after  nine,  and  supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  for  I  had  fasted  since  break- 
fast at  Ridgefield  at  ten  in  the  morning.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  weary  journeys 
of  the  week  made  the  privileges  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest  appear  peculiarly  valuable. 

**  The  morning  dawn'd  with  tokens  of  a  storm— 
A  ruddy  cloud  athwart  the  eastern  sky 
Glowed  with  the  omens  of  a  tempest  near ;" 

yet  I  ventured  to  stroll  out  to  East  Rock,  two  miles  east-northeast  of  the  city.  Crossing 
tJie  bridge  at  the  factory  owned  by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  that 
t^ears  his  name,  I  toiled  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below.  This  rock  is  the  aonthem  extremity  of  the 
Mount  Tom  range  of  hills.  It  lies  contiguous  to  a  similar  amorphous  mass  called  Weit 
Rock,  and  both  are  composed  principally  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  interspersed  with  qnaitE 
and  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  rains,  covers  their  bare  and  almost  perpendiiy 
ular  fronts,  and  gives  them  their  red  appearance,  which  caused  the  Dutch  anciently  to  des- 
ignate the  site  of  New  Haven  by  the  name  of  Red  Rock.  The  fronts  of  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  assemblages  of  vast  irregular  columns,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  and,  like  them,  having  great  beds  oi  debris  at  their  bases.  A  view  from  either  will 
repay  the  traveler  for  his  labor  in  reaching  the  summit.  That  from  the  East  Rock  is  psr- 
ticularly  attractive,  for  it  embraces  the  harbor,  city,  plain,  and  almost  every  point  of  histor- 
ical interest  connected  with  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

"  I  stood  upon  the  cliff's  extremest  edge, 

And  downward  far  beneath  me  conld  I  see 
Complaining  brooks  that  played  with  meadow  sedge, 
Then  brightly  wandereid  on  their  journey  free." 

Wiujs  Gatlokd  Ci.Asax. 

Winding  through  the  plain  were  Mill  River  and  the  Quinnipiack,  spanned  by  noble  bridges 
near  the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  beautiful  bay  ;  and 

"  Beyond 
The  distant  temple  spires  that  lift  their  points 
In  harmony  above  the  leaf-olad  town — 
Beyond  the  calm  bay  and  the  restless  Sound 
Was  the  blae  island  stretching  like  a  cloud 
Where  the  sky  stoops  to  earth :  the  Rock  was  smooth. 
And  there  upon  the  table-stone  sad  yoaths 
Had  carved,  unheeded,  names,  to  weave  for  them 
That  insect^s  immortality  that  lies 
In  stone,  for  ages,  on  a  showman's  shelf." 

L.  M.  N. 

East  and  West  Haven,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  invading  force  landed  in  1 779 ; 
Fort  Hale,  whence  they  departed ;  Neck  Bridge,  across  Mill  River,  under  which  the  fugitive 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  were  concealed ;  and  West  Rock,  where  they  «  raised  their  £b- 
enezer"  and  dwelt  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  were  all  in  full  view.  With  a  spirit  fraught 
with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  with  scenery  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  "  young  antiquity" 
spread  out  before  us,  let  us  sit  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  chronicler. 

In  the  summer  of  1637  several  wealthy  and  influential  English  gentlemen  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, preparatory  to  making  a  permanent  location  in  wilderness  America.  The  young  eafeay 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  them  with  great  favor,  and  various  settlements  coveted  the 
honor  of  numbering  them  among  their  proprietors.  But  they  determined  to  plant  a  distinct 
colony,  and,  having  heard  of  the  beautiful  country  along  the  Sound,  from  Baybrook  to  the 
Saugatuck,  discovered  by  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  they  projected  a  aettle- 
ment  in  that  part  of  the  land.  In  the  autumn  a  portion  of  them  made  a  journey  to  Cannes 
ticut,  to  explore  the  harbors  and  lands  along  the  coasts,  who  finally  decided  upon  the  beaa* 
tiful  plain  on  the  Quinnipiack  for  settlement,  and  built  a  log  hut  Uiere.' 

In  the  spring  of  1638  the  principal  men  of  the  new  emigration  to  the  colony— —Rer.  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Pruden,  and  Samuel  and  Theophilus  Eaton — ^with  the  people  of  thetr  eom- 
pany,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinnipiack.  They  reached  the  haven  in  about  a  fortnight 
and  their  first  Sabbath  there  was  the  18th  of  April,  1638.  The  people  assembled  under  a 
large  oak,  that  stood  where  George  and  College  Streets  intersect ;  and  under  its  venerable 
branches  the  New  Haven  and  Milford  Churches  were  afterward  formed.  Designing  to  maks 
a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  purchased  the  land  of  Man- 

^  This  was  upon  the  comer  of  the  present  Charch  and  George  Streets,  New  Haveo. — 
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magnin,  the  chief  iachem  of  that  region,  on  honorable  terms,  and  entered  into  what  they  call- 
ed K  plantation  covenant  with  each  other.  They  laid  out  their  town-plat  in  squares,  design* 
ing  it  for  an  elegant  city.  They  prospered  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  fixed  laws,  and 
in  1 639  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity.  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  govemdr,  and  Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  a  serious  charge  before  all  the  people,  from 
Dent.,  i.,  16,  17.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  an* 
Bually  in  the  plantation,  on  the  last  week  in  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen.  This  court  determined  that 
the  Word  of  Grod  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  government  in  that  com- 
monwealth. 

This  was  the  original  fundamental  Constitution  of  New  Haven,  brief  in  words,  but  pow* 
erfid  in  principle,  for  the  Bible  was  the  statute  book.  It  exhibited  the  same  general  relig- 
ious aspect  in  its  external  afifairs  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Seven  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  chosen,  and  all  government  was  originally  in  the  Church.  The  members  of 
the  Church  (none  others  being  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise)  elected  the  governor,  mag- 
istrates, and  all  other  officers.  The  magistrates  were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  governor.^ 
Thus  the  new  colony,  having  its  foundation  laid  upon  divine  laws  and  strong  faith  in  man, 
began  a  glorious  career ;  and  the  little  settlement,  ambitious  of  excellence,  has  grown  to  be, 
if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Western  World.  From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  until  the  Revolution  broke  out,  its  history,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England 
settlements,  exhibits  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  under  the  influences  of 
the  laws  of  the  supreme  government  and  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities ;  sometimes  bur- 
dened and  cast  down  by  the  injustice  of  the  former,  and  menaced  with  overthrow  and  ruin 
by  the  latter. 

New  Haven  became  famous  as  the  "  city  of  refuge"  for  three  of  the  English  regicides,  or 
judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.  to  death.  They  were  Generals  Grofie  and  Whal- 
ley,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.  Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Grofie  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Whalley.  Dixwell  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1654.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  many 
of  the  judges  were  arrested  ;  thirty  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ten  were  executed.  The 
three  above  named  escaped  to  New  England.  Grofie  and  Whalley  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  Feeling  insecure  there,  they  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  their  unafiected  piety  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Davenport.  Their  apparent  freedom  fiom  dan- 
ger lasted  but  a  few  days.  The  proclamation  of  Charles,  ofiering  a  large  reward  for  their 
apprehension,  and  the  news  that  pursuers  were  on  the  scent,  reached  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  tiiey  were  obliged  to  flee.  They  took  shelter  in  a  rocky  cavern,  on  the  top  of  West 
Rock,  where  they  were  supplied  daily  with  food  by  their  friends.  They  shifWd  their  place 
of  abode  firom  time  to  time,  calling  each  locality  Ebenezer,  and  occasionally  appeared  pub- 
liely  in  New  Haven.  On  one  occasion  they  sat  under  the  Neck  Bridge,  upon  Mill  River, 
when  their  pursuers  passed  over ;  and  several  times  they  came  near  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  people  generally  favored  their  escape,  and  for  their  lives  they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Dav- 
enport.* 

*  TmmboU's  Autory  of  dmmctiaU  ;  Barber's  Ktcfory  of  New  Haven, 

*  About  the  time  when  the  pursQera  were  expected  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Dayenport  preached  pablioly  from 
the  text,  **  Tfte  counsel,  execate  judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day ; 
kid*  tki  omieattM  ;  betray  moi  Attn  that  wamdintk.  Let  mine  oatoasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thoa  a  cov- 
ert to  them  from  the  dee  of  the  spoUers."  Isaiah,  xvi.,  3,  4.  The  sermon  had  the  efleot  to  pat  the  whole 
town  apon  their  guard,  and  naade  the  people  resoWe  on  concealment  of  the  ^^  outcasts."  The  following  an- 
^edoce  b  related  of  Gofle,  while  he  was  in  Boston :  A  feaoing-master  erected  a  stage,  and  upon  it  be  walked 
•erenl  days,  defying  any  one  to  a  combat  with  swords.  Gofle  wrapped  a  huge  cheese  in  a  napkin  lor  a 
sliield,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  mop  filled  with  dirty  water  from  a  pool,  mounted  the  stage  and  accepted 
«lM  challenge.     The  fencing-master  attempted  to  drive  him  ofl^  but  Gofle  skillfully  received  the  thrusts  of 
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In  the  autumn  they  lefl  New  Haven  and  went  to  Hadtey.  While  theie,  elereu 
yean  afterward,  King  PhUip'i  War  took  place.  While  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  their  meeting-houM,  obierving  a  fast,  a  body  of  Indiana  surrounded  them.  The  contmual 
•xpectalioa  of  eucb  an  event  made  the  inhabitants  alwayi  go  armed  to  worship.  They  were 
BO  armed  on  this  occasion,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  off  the  uvagei.  At  that  moment  tbere 
appeared  in  their  midst  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  singular  costume,  who  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and,  by  causing  them  to  obeerve  strict  military  tactics,  »i«tilM^ 
them  to  disperse  the  assailants.  The  stranger  then  disappeared.  The  people  believed  an 
angel  had  been  sent  to  lead  them  and  effect  a  victory.     The  angel  waa  General  Gofie. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  with  Gofie  and  Whalley  much  of  the  time  of  their  long  exile.      Hia 
latter  years  were  passed  in  New  Haven,  where  he  called  himself  James  Davids,  Esq.      He 
acknowledged  his  name  and  character  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  166B,  about  « 
month  previous  to  the. arrest  of  Governor  Andros  in  Boston.     The  governor  was  hated  fay 
the  colonists,  and  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  which  Dixwell  had  predict- 
ed, reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the  obaoxious  chief  magistrate  and  thrust  him  into  piiaoa.* 
GofTe  and  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  bodies  were  afterward 
secretly  conveyed  to  New  Haven.     In  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  city,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Center  Church,  are  stones  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  regicides.     They  are  standiog 
separate  ;   I  have  grouped  them  for  convenience.      The 
two  marked  E.  W.  are  the  head  and  foot  stones  of  WhaJ- 
ley's  grave ;  and  the  date,  by  an  extension  below  the  five. 
may  read  1 658  or  1678.     He  died  about  1 67B.      Tfaew: 
stones  are  about  two  feet  wide  and  high,  and  eight  inches 
thick.     Gofie's,  marked  80  and  U.  G.,  is  only  ten  incbea 
high.     The  H,  it  is  suppeeed,  is  au  inverted  W.     Dix- 
well's  stone,  seen  in  front,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  broad.     It  is  a  red  stone  ;  the  others  are  a  sort  of 
dark  blue  stone.     The  reason  given  (or  inscribtag  ooly 
their  initials  on  their  stones  ii,  a  fear  that  some  syoophut 
of  royalty, "  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority"  in  New 
England,  might  disturb  their  remains.* 
New  Haven  was  greatly  agitated  by  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Stamp  Act.      It  wu 
among  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  towns  that  echoed  the  voice  of  oppodtioa  raised  by 
Boston  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  were  generally  Bealoua 
in  maintaining  the  hberty  of  action  professed  to  be  wcured  to  them  by  disannulled  eharten. 
When  IngersoU,  who  was  appointed  stamp-master  (or  the  agent  of  government  to  sell  "  stamp- 
ed paper"),  announced  the  reception  of  the  objectionable  articles,  New  Haven  soon  became 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.     IngersoU  was  menaced  with  every  indignity,  and  evea.  his 
life  was  proclaimed  forfeit  by  some,  if  he  persisted  in  exercising  his  new  vocation.     Finding 
fleptcmber  19     ^''  °*''  ^w^  ^*>o  warm  for  him,  he  proceeded  toward  Hartford.     He  waa  met 
"^  near  Weathenfield  by  a  deputation  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and,  when  ia  the 

town,  they  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  refused  acquiescence,  on  the  naaon- 
able  plea  that  he  awaited  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  whow  eom- 

hii  iword  into  the  oheese.  At  the  third  lange  or  hU  Bntagomn,  QoRe  held  the  swDrd  (sat  id  hii  xA  AieU 
long  enon^h  to  uneor  the  fkce  of  the  fencuig-niBst«r  with  the  filth;  mop.  Enraged,  the  obaUenger  oangta 
up  a  btind-rwDnl,  when  Gofie  exclaimed,  with  a  firm  loiae,  "  Stop,  sir ;  hitherto,  yoa  see,  I  bam  oalj  played 
with  <rini,  and  not  attemplad  to  harm  70a ;  but  if  j'ou  come  at  ms  now  with  the  broad^vDnl,  kaow  ihM  I 
will  certainlj  take  your  life."  Goffe's  flrmnesa  alarmed  the  fsncLng-maner,  who  eielaimed,  "  Wb>  ean  ynv 
be?     YoQ  must  be  either  GoDa,  Whalley,  or  the  devil,  for  there  wu  do  other  man  in  England  ooold  beu  oaa." 

■  Stiles's  Hiitory  of  Ihi  Rtgicidit ;  Barber's  Hittorf  of  lint  Hamn. 

*  A  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Dixwell  naked  and  recBiTed  peimisiion  of  the  aathodtiBS  of  New  ITaisa 
to  disinter  the  remains  of  hia  «noestor,  and  bat;  them  beneath  a  moouneiil  which  he  propoaed  to  sreet  to  ha 
o  College  G-reen,  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church.  They  were  aooordingly  remoted  in  Naea^ 
'~d  by  an  iron  raiting,  ia  emted  there. 
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mands  in  the  premiseB  he  should  implicitly  obey.  But  the  people  would  listen  to  no  legal 
excuses,  and  he,  *<  thinking  the  cause  not  worth  dying  for,"  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the 
people,  and  signed  a  paper  declaring  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  was  then  forced  to 
stand  up  and  read  it  to  the  people.  Not  content  with  this,  they  made  him  throw  up  his 
hat,  cry  out  **  Liberty  and  property,"  and  give  three  cheers.  Afler  dining,  he  was  conduct- 
ed  to  Hartford  by  a  cavalcade  of  about  one  thousand,  who  surrounded  the  court-house,  and 
eansed  him  to  read  his  resignation  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  people  were  quite  as  much  excited  by  joy  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  noxious 
act  reached  them,  in  May,  1766.  The  fact  was  thus  announced  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a 
New  Haven  newspaper :  '*  Last  Monday  morning,  early,  an  express  arrived  here  with  the 
charming  news,  soon  afler  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  with  the  noise  of 
small  arms  from  difierent  quarters  of  the  town  ;  all  the  bells  were  rung,  and  cannon  roared 
the  glad  tidings.  In  the  afternoon  the  clergy  publicly  returned  thanks  for  the  blessing,  and 
a  company  of  militia  were  collected,  under  the  principal  direction  of  Colonel  [afterward  Gen- 
eral] Wooster.  In  the  evening  were  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  dances,  all  without  any  re- 
markable indecency  or  disorder.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  post  from  Boston  last  night  has 
completed  our  joy  for  the  wise  and  interesting  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Business  will  soon 
be  transacted  as  usual  in  this  loyal  colony.  In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  wear 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  usual-— to  a  great  majority." 

In  all  subsequent  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  acts  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies,  New  Haven  was  famed  for  its  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  the  people  of 
Boston  received  its  warmest  sympathies  and  support  in  all  the  trials  through  which  they  had 

to  pass,  under  the  royal  displeasure,  from  1768  until 
1776,  when  that  city  was  puiged  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom by  the  Continental  army,  under  Washington. 

New  Haven  was  among  the  first  of  the  New  En- 
gland towns  that  sent  soldiers  to  the  fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached 
New  Haven  at  about  noon  the  next  day.  Ben-  ^p^  «^ 
edict  Arnold  was  then  the  captain  of  the  Grov-  ^^^ 
emor's  Guards.  He  summoned  his  corps,  and  proposed 
starting  immediately  for  Lexington.  About  forty  of  them 
consented  to  go.'  Arnold  requested  the  town  authorities 
Auto  ^  rk  ID       a  ^  furnish  the  company  with  ammunition.     They  refused, 

and  the  hot  patriot  marched  his  men  to  the  house  where 
the  select-men  were  in  session,  formed  a  line  in  front,  and  sent  in  word  that,  if  the  keys  of  the 

^  Among  the  memberB  of  the  company  who  went  with  Arnold  were  Mr.  Earl,  a  portrait  painter,  and  Amos 
DooUttle,  an  engraver.  Mr.  Earl  made  four  drawings  of  Lexington  and  Conconl,  which  were  afterward  on- 
irraved  by  Mr.  Doolittle.  The  plates  were  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  were  executed  with  great 
dispatch,  for  in  the  Conneoticat  Journal  of  December  13th,  1775,  is  the  following  advertisement : 

'^ThIS  DAT  PUBLISHED, 

"  And  to  be  sold  at  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Lockwood,  near  the  college  in  New  Haven,  foar  diflerent  views 
of  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  &o.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
"  Plate  L,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

^'  Plate  IL,  a  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the  ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores. 
*'  Plate  111.,  the  battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  Concord. 

**  Plate  IV.,  the  sooth  part  of  Lexington,  when  the  first  detachment  was  joined  by  Lord  Perey. 
*'  The  above  four  plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  copper,  from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot. 
^^  Price,  six  shillings  per  set  for  plain  ones,  or  eight  shillings  colored.'' 

The  engraving  of  the  first  of  the  above-named  plates  was  Mr.  Doolittle's  earliest  effort  in  that  branch  of 
•It ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  last  day's  labor  with  the  burin  was  bestowed  upon  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  same  picture,  for  Barber's  Hiitory  of  Nevo  Haven,  executed  in  1832.  A  copy  of  this  print  will  be 
Ibood  oo  page  524. 

*  Arnold  lived  in  Water  Street,  near  the  ship-yard.  The  Imhuc  is  still  standing  (1848),  on  the  left  side 
43i  the  street  going  toward  the  water.    It  is  a  handsome  frame  building,  embowered  in  shrubbery.     In  the 
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powder-house  were  not  delivered  to  him  within  five  minutes,  he  would  order  his  oomfMuiy  to 
break  it  open  and  help  themselves.  The  keys  were  given  up,  the  powder  was  proeund,  ud 
soon  the  volunteers  were  on  their  march  through  Wethersfield  and  Pomfiet,  fi>r  Cambridge. 
At  Pomfret  they  were  joined  by  Greneral  Putnam,  who  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Cambridge,  they  took  possession  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Grovemor  OUvw,  wbo 
had  fled  from  the  vicinity.  Arnold's  corps  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  so  correct  was  their 
discipline,  that  they  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  Grovemor  Gage  the  body  of  a  British  offioec 
who  had  died  firom  wounds  received  at  Lexington. 

New  Haven  sufiered  equally  with  its  sister  towns  of  the  sea-board  during  the  whole  wu 
for  independence,  but  the  severest  trial  it  endured  was  an  invasion  by  a  British  force,  nnder 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  in  the  sunmier  of  1779.  For 
some  time  the  idea  of  a  predatory  war  against  the  Americans  had  occupied  the  British  com* 
manders  here.  They  finally  decided  upon  the  measure,  and  submitted  their  plans  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Wearied  by  firuitless  endeavors  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the  king  and  hii 
advisers  readily  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  that  promised  success.  Arthur 
Lee,  the  political  spy  abroad  upon  the  movements  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately  for- 
warded to  Grovemor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Afiiirs,  in- 
formation of  the  intended  change  in  military  operations.  Under  date  of  Paris,  April  6th, 
1779,  he  says,  **  I  have  received  intelligence  that  it  is  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to 
send  over  immediate  orders  to  New  York  for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound,  up  Comle^ 
ticut  River.  The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land  to  New  Haven 
Bay,  where  they  are  to  re-embark,  after  having  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  all  in  their 
way."  Adverse  winds,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  Lee,  prevented  the 
Americans  firom  receiving  timely  warning. 

Having  received  the  ministerial  instructions,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  execute  his 
orders.  Governor  Tryon  was  considered  a  very  proper  instrument  to  perform  the  nefarious 
service,  and  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  was  put  under  his  command,  with  Brigadie^ 
general  Garth  as  his  lieutenant.  These  were  placed  upon 
two  ships  of  war  (the  Camilla  and  Scorpion),  with  transports 
and  tenders,  forty-eight  in  number,  commanded  by  Conmiodore 
Sir  George  Collier,  and  toward  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  they 
passed  through  Hell  Grate  into  the  Sound.  On  the  4th,  while 
the  patriots  on  land  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  two  commanders  joined  in  drawing 
up  a  proclamation  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promising  ample  protection  in  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  excepting  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  the  rebel 
government.  This  address  was  sent  on  shore  and  distributed,  but,  before  the  in- 
habitants had  time  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  the  enemy  was  among  them,  a^vnr*  kms.^ 
Jaiy,  Collier's  fleet  sailed  up  New  Haven  Bay  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 
im.  early  the  next  (Monday)  morning  landed  in  two  divisions,  those  under  Tryon  at  Eitf 
Haven,  and  those  under  Garth  at  West  Haven.     The  latter  landed  about  lunriae,  and  im- 

garret  of  the  house  the  sign  was  found  recently  which  hung  over  the  door  of  Amold^s  store,  in  Water  Sera* 
It  was  black,  with  white  letters,  and  painted  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.     It  was  lettered 

B,  AsNOLDf  Druggist, 

Book$tllir^  ^c, 

FROM  LONDON. 

SUfi  Totiyue, 

The  Latin  motto  may  be  rendered,  For  himtelf-^far  tJu  wkoU^  or  far  aU.    Arnold  oomhined  tl»  sfliai 
of  drugs  and  books  in  New  Haven  from  1763  to  1767. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Garth  landed,  in  Orange,  formerly  West  Haven.  It  is  betweea  ihiM 
and  four  miles  below  New  Haven,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and  is  a  plaoe  d  ooBHiWmW<» 
resort  in  summer  for  the  peq|^  if  the  eity. 
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mediately  prepared  to  march  upon  the  town.  Information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
hiving  reached  New  Haven  the  previoua  evening,  preparationa  had  been  made  for  defense. 
All,  howerver,  was  confiuioo  and  alarm,  and  the  care  of  familiet  and  property  occupied  those 
who  otherwise  might  have  made  a  BUccenfUl  stand  againit  the  invaden.  Many  of  the  tn- 
Itabitants  took  refuge  upon  East  Hock,  where  they  remained  nntU  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 
The  fiiBt  oppoBition  to  the  invaders  was  made  by  twenty-five  of  the  inhahitanti  of  the 
town  (some  of  whom  were  itudents  of  Yale  College),  nnder  Captain  Hillhouse,  who  met  an 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy  on  Milford  Hill.     Already  the  Weit  Bridge  on  the  Milford 
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Road  had  been  destroyed,  some  field  pieces  taken  thither,  and  slight  breast-works  thrown  ap. 

Although  there  was  hut  a  handful  of  Americans,  they  were  animated  by  nich  apirit,  when 

they  saw  their  homes  and  families  in  peril,  that  they  drove  the  advancing  enemy  nearly  back 

to  their  landing-place,  and  took  one  prisoner.     The  whole  body  of  the  invaders  now  moved 

forward,  with  strong  fianking  parties  and  two  field  pieces.     The  eaunoni  of  the  Amerioaiu 

at  West  Bridge  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  that  the  enemy 

dared  not  venture  further  upon  that  road,  but  moved  along  ->> '  " 

Milford  Hill,  northward  to  the  Derby  B.oad,  to  enter  the 

town  by  that  avenue.     This  movement  required  a  circul- 

totu  match  of  aeveral  mileB.     The  first  attacking  party 

of  the  Americans,  contmualty  augmenting,  soon  swelled  to 

a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  sharp  eoufiict  ensued  with  the 

enemy's  lefl  flank,  near  the  Milford  Road.     In  this  skinn- 

iah  Major  Campbell,  the  British  ac|jutant,  was  killed.     He 

wu  singled  out  by  a  militia-man  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  fell,  pierced  by  a  muiket-baU 

■  TUi  view  ii  from  the  Milford  Rosd,  eastward  itf  Weit  Bridge.  The  high  gronnd  in  tha  diitance  ia 
ttUtoti  Hill,  on  which  ia  seen  the  road,  directly  over  the  umbrella.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  ia  the 
apot  where  Miyor  Campbell  was  buried.  West  Bridge  ia  oboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  cealral  pajt  of 
Ne<v  Haven. 

■  Thia  nide  memorial  waa  erected  in  1831,  by  J.  W.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  the  hiatoriaji  of  that 
city,  and  aathor  of  the  HittoriaU  CoUtetioiu  of  CoiHUttitut,  as  a  tribute  of  reaped  for  a  meriloriona  officer. 
It  ia  abont  a  foot  and  a.  half  hi|;b.  The  site  of  Campbell's  gnre  waa  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Barber  bj  Ihe  late 
Chajmoj  AlUog,  who  saw  him  buried.  Several  Americana,  who  were  killed  at  Ihe  same  time,  were  bnried 
oaar-     Their  remains  were  ailerward  removed.     Those  of  Adjutant  Campbell  rest  undisiorbed. 


'-■•■EhmjjL 
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near  his  heut..  He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  Knd  carried  upon  a  Bheep-litter  to  ■  houM 
near  by,  where  he  expired.  He  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grare  not  fax  from  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  on  the  Hummit  of-  the  high  ground  near  the  intereection  of  the  Milford  and  Wert 
Haven  Roads,  in  the  flouthweat  corner  of  a  field  known  as  CampbeWs  Lot. 

Afler  the  skirmish,  the  British  pressed  onward  toward  the  Derby  Road.  Eyo-witnewi 
described  their  appearance  from  points  near  the  city  as  very  briUiant ;  MUfbrd  Hill  seemed 
all  in  a  blaze,  from  the  mingled  effects  upon  the  eye  of  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  aunt. 
The  Americans  annoyed  them  exceedingly  all  the  way  to  Thompson's  Bridge  (now  Wefl- 
ville),  on  the  Derby  Road,  and  the  small  force  at  West  Bridge,  under  Captain  Phioeai  Brsd- 
ley,  hastened  to  that  point  to  oppose  their  passage.  Bradley  was  too  late  ;  Garth  had  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  and  the  fording-places  of  the  stream,  and,  alter  a  sharp  donnish  of  ten 
minutes,  he  drove  the  militia  before  him,  and  marohed  triumphantly  into  the  town  betweca 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  had  been  piloted  all  the  way  from  the  landing-place  by  a  yoong 
Tory  named  William  Chandler,  who,  with  his  father  and  family,  left  New  Haveo  when  the 
enemy  departed. 

Among  those  who  went  out  to  the  West  Bridge  and  beyond,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  was  the 
Rev.Dr.Da^ett,' then  late  President  ofYole  College,  and  a  warm  republican.  Armed  with 
a  musket,  he  joined  his  friends  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Near  the  West  Bridge  he 
was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  young  Chandler,  the  Tory 
guide,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  college,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered.  He 
was  cruelly  injured  with  bayonets,  and  by  a  severe  blow  across  the  bowels  with  the  bntt  of 
a  musket,  alWr  he  had  surrendered  and  begged  for  quarters.'  Yet  his  firmness  did  not  for 
sake  him.  While  abused  and  cursed,  he  was  asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  agaia 
take  up  arms  against  them,  and  replied,  ••  I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  get  an  opportunity." 
As  soon  as  the  boats  that  conveyed  the  first  division  of  the  enemy  to  shore  retained,  tbs 

second  division,  tmder  Tryon,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Hessians  and 
Tories,  landed,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  on  the  east  side  of  tbs 
harbor,  where  the  light-honse  now 
stands.  They  marched  np  and 
attacked  the  little  fort  on  Black 
Rook  (now  Fort  Hale),  which  wu 
defended  by  a  feeble  garrison  cf 
only  nineteen  men,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  After  a  slight 
skirmish,  the  Americans  were 
driven  from  the  post.  The  ene- 
,.my  then  pushed  toward  the  town,  while  their  shipping  drew  nearer  and  menaced  the  inbtb- 

*  NftpbtttU  Daggett  wuft  axiTsarAttlebonnigh,  HassBcbosetu.  He  gnuloAtedst  Yale  College  in  1149. 
»ild  in  1756  Hoa  appainted  professor  of  divinity  in  that  institution,  whioli  office  ha  bold  ontil  his  death.     B« 

^t)([ioisteil  OB  president  of  the  eoUege  from  1766  until  1777,  when  he  was  aueoeeded  by  Dr.  Stiles-     He  died 

■HoToniber  2Sth,  1780,  aged  about  sixty  jeare. 
'  ',''  I  was  insulted,"  says  the  doolor,  in  bia  auoonnt  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  offioe  of  the  Secretary  of  Sate. 
St  Hartford,  "  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by  the  ru£Gan  soidien,  many  of  which  oame  at  m«  with  liifd 
bayonets,  and  iwoie  they  would  kill  me  on  the  spot.  They  drove  me  with  the  main  body  a  hasty  muA 
of  five  miles  or  more.  They  damned  me,'  those  that  took  me,  beoaiise  Ihey  spared  my  life.  Thai,  anid  a 
thousand  insults,  my  iofemal  driveni  hastened  me  along,  faster  than  my  strength  would  admit  in  the  eitnoc 
heat  of  the  day,  weakened  as  I  was  by  my  wonads  and  the  l«s  of  blood,  vhieh,  at  a  moderata  ooapotatiga, 
could  not  be  less  than  one  quart.  And  when  I  failed,  in  some  degree,  tbrnngh  bintnesa,  be  wooU  larike 
Q»  on  the  back  with  a  heavy  walking-stalT,  and  kick  me  behind  with  his  foot.  At  lengtti,  by  the  loi^Kin- 
ing  power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  the  Green,  New  Haven.  But  my  life  was  almost  apeot,  ilw  world  aivard 
me  several  times  appearing  as  dark  as  midnight.  I  obtained  leave  of  on  officer  to  be  oarried  into  the  Widow 
Lyman's  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  where  I  lay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  sacoeeding  night,  in  such  acou  and  ex- 
cruciating pain  as  I  never  felt  before." 
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itants  with  bombardment.  At  the  bridge  over  Neck  Creek  (Tomlinson's  Bridge)  the  Amer- 
icans made  some  resistance  with  a  field  piece,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  Buperior 
numbers  and  discipline.  Before  night  the  town  was  completely  possessed  by  the  invaders. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  the  soldiery  committed  many  excesses  and 
crimes,  plundering  deserted  houses,  ravishing  unprotected  women,  and  murdering  several 
citizens,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  Mr.  Beers,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  man  named 
English. 

The  general  movements  of  the  enemy  through  the  day  could  be  seen  by  the  fugitive  in- 
habitants on  East  Rock,  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  night  they  passed  there.  Families 
were  separated,  for  the  men  were  generally  mustering  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country 
to  expel  the  enemy.  Anxiously  their  hearts  beat  for  kindred  then  in  peril,  and  eagerly  their 
eyes  were  turned  toward  their  homes,  in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  them  in  flames. 

It  was  Garth's  intention  to  bum  the  tovm.  He  declared,  in  a  note  to  Tryon,  that  the 
'*  conflagration  it  so  richly  deserved  should  conmience  as  soon  as  he  should  secure  the  Neck 
Bridge.'*  But  during  the  night  he  changed  his  mind.  Early  on  Sunday  moming,^  •  j^  7^ 
perceiving  the  militia  collecting  in  large  numbers,  he  called  in  his  guairds,  and  re-  ^^• 
treated  to  his  boats.  Part  of  his  troops  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  part  crossed  over  to 
East  Haven,  where  they  joined  Tryon's  division.  Toward  that  point  the  militia  now  di- 
rected their  attention.  In  the  afternoon,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  citizen  soldiers 
that  were  flocking  to  New  Haven  from  the  adjacent  country,  Tryon  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
shipping.  Several  buildings  and  some  vessels  and  stores  were  set  on  fire  at  East  Haven 
when  they  left.  At  five  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  westward,  carrying 
away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  appetite  of  Tryon  and  his  troops  for  pillage  and  murder  was  not  sated  when,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  they  embarked  from  Fort  Rock,  now  Fort  Hale.'  Sailing  down  the 
Sound,  they  anchored  ofi"  the  village  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  After  a  fog 
that  lay  upon  the  waters  had  cleared  away,  they  landed  a  little  eastward  of  Kensie's  Point, 
at  a  place  called  the  Pines,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  village.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  town.  **  On  the  7th  of  July,  1 779," 
he  says,  *<  Grovemor  Tryon,  with  the  army  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New  Haven 
to  Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  ihe  beach.  A  few  militia  assembled 
to  oppose  them,  and,  in  a  desultory,  scattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  through 
most  of  the  day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and  wounded  more.  But  the 
expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  eflorts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,  together  with  two  churches, 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  school-houses,  were  burned.  The  bams  had  just  been  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world  al- 
most literally  destitute. 

**  Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high  sheriflf  of  the  county,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  the  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  conflagration. 
The  house  stood  at  a  suflBcient  distance  from  other  buildings.  Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  which  give  distinction  to  her  sex ;  possessed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivaled ;  and  probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  inattention.  She  made  a  personal  application  to  Grov- 
emor Tryon,  in  terms  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability,  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  person  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was,  however,  rade  and  bmtal,  and  spoke  the  want,  not  only 
of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the 
flames,  and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  mean  time,  by  some 


^  Fort  Hale  b  lituated  upon  an  inwiUtfid  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Wbar(  New  Haven.     It 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  early  Revolutionaiy  martyrs.     The  Americans  bad 
a  battery  of  three  guns  upon  this  point,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  when  landing. 
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of  the  Mldiery,  to  rob  her  of  k  valuable  watch,  with  rich  liimiture  ;  foi  GoTemor  Tiyon  m- 
fiued  to  j>rotect  her,  as  well  sb  to  prsMrre  the  hoiue.  The  watch  had  beea  already  con- 
veyed out  of  their  reach  ;  but  the  hoaie,  filled  with  every  Uiing  which  cootributes  either  to 
comfort  or  el^anoe  of  living,  waa  laid  in  aahea. 

"  While  the  town  was  in  flamaa  a  tbunder-atorm  overspread  the  hesvent,  juat  a<  niglit 
came  on.  The  conflagratioa  of  near  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  sldrta  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound  with  a  union  of  gloom  and  grandeur  at  once  inex- 
pressibly awful  and  inagm£oent.  The  sky  speedily  was  bung  vrith  the  deepest  darkncM 
wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  mclanoboly  luster  of  the  flames.  The  thusder 
rolled  above.  Beneath,  the  roaring  of  the  firea  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  and  bol* 
low  sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the  thunder  reverberated  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  oonvuision  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadiiil  ef- 
fects of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastatbn,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  sharp  sound  of 
muskets  occasionally  discharged,  the  groans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  triumph ;  then  place  before  your  eyei  crowds  of  the  miserable  soflerera,  min- 
gled with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of 
their  property  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  and  you  will  form  a  just, 
but  imperfect,  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield,  It  needed  no  great  efibrt  of  imaginaticB 
to  believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  iimereal  darkness,  the  morning 
would  speedily  dawn  to  which  no  night  would  ever  succeed  ;  the  graves  yield  up  tbeir  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  be  finally  settled  the  dectiny  of  man. 

"  The  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian  efibrt  was  cMiveyed  in  the  SoUow- 
ing  sentence  :  '  The  village  was  burned,  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  their  boiUH,  and 
to  mask  our  retreat.'  This  declaration  imequivocally  proves  that  the  rebels  w«te  trouble 
some  to  their  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apolt^  vriuoh 
they  are  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable  falsehood,  intended  to  jnstify  conduct 
which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation.  Why  did 
this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all  ?  There  wero  here  no  stores,  no  fortras,  no  (d» 
my,  except  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was 
nndoubtedly  tbe  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  set  fire  to  this  town,  and  the  apology  was 
created  after  the  work  was  done.  It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  mask  the  retreat.  Tbe 
townsmen,  and  tbe  little  oolleotion  of  farmers  assembled  to  aid  them,  had  no  power  to  di» 
tnrb  it.  No  British  ofiicer,  no  British  soldier  would  confess  that,  in  these  circnmstaneea,  ha 
felt  the  least  anxiety  concerning  any  molestation 
from  such  opposers.  The  next  morning  the  troops 
le-embarked,  and,  proceeding  to  Green's  Farms,  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it.  together  with 
fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven  banu,  and  several 
stores."' 

The  Hessians  who  accompanied  Tryon  were  his 
incendiaries.  To  them  he  iutrasted  the  wielding 
of  the  torch,  and  Ituthfully  they  obeyed  tbeir  master. 
When  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  not  expecting 
that  their  houses  would  be  burned,  they  left  most 
of  their  furniture  behind.  Tbe  distress  was  conse- 
quently great,  for  many  lost  every  earthly  possession.     Among  the  buildings  saved  was  thai 

'  Dwight's  TYaviU  in  Nev  England,  iii.,  fil2.  According  to  a  docnmeal  in  the  oRioe  rf  tbe  Bterrorj 
ti  State  of  Conneotioal,  llie  number  of  building  destrojed  was  oinety-aeTen  dwellings,  nxtj-acTcs  bum, 
fbrtj-eigbt  scores,  two  school-houset,  one  connty'house,  two  meeting-hijiue^  and  one  Episcopal  Cbmcb. 

'  This  building  stood  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Qreen,  Tronting  the  ahuroh.  It  wa«  demotisbed  thias 
or  rooT  yean  ago,  having  stood  more  than  a  century  and  «  half.  The  engranng  '»  a  copr,  by  pecmiain 
of  the  anthor,  from  Barber's  UUtorieat  CoUielUm*  of  ConimOint,  page  353.  Tryon  lodged  in  t^  Bjf* 
room  oo  the  right  of  the  main  building. 
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of  Mr.  Buckley,  pictured  in  the  engraving.  Tryon  made  it  his  head-quarten.  The  naval 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  British  ships,  and  piloted  them  to  Fairfield,  was  Mrs.  Buckley's 
brother,  and  he  had  requested  Tryon  to  spare  the  house  of  his  sister.  Tryon  acquiesced,  and, 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  her  brother,  the  general  informed  Mrs.  Buckley  that  if  there  was 
any  other  house  she  wished  to  save  she  should  be  gratified.  After  the  enemy  left,  the  en* 
raged  militia,  under  Captain  Sturges,  placed  a  field  piece  in  firont  of  the  dwelling,  and  then 
■ent  Mrs.  Buckley  word  that  she  might  have  two  hours  to  clear  the  house,  and  leave  it,  or 
they  would  blow  her  to  atoms.  She  found  means  to  communicate  a  notice  of  her  situation 
to  Grenend  SiUiman,  who  was  about  two  miles  distant  He  immediately  went  to  the  town, 
and  fi)und  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  the  cannon.  By  threats  and  persuasion  he  induced 
them  to  withdraw.  The  next  day  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  with  his  r^ment,  ar- 
rived from  White  Plains,  and,  encamping  on  the  smoking  ruins,  made  Tryon's  quarters 
his  own.* 

The  cruelties  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  chOdren,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  at  Fairfield,  were  worthy  only  of  savages,  and  made  the  name  of  Tryon  a  syn- 
onym for  every  thing  infernal.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  excited  by  strong  drink, 
and  murder,  pillage,  and  brutal  violence  to  women  were  their  employment  throughout  the 
night.  Like  similar  outrages  elsewhere,  these  awakened  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum  sent  forth  their 
righteous  denunciations.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruction  soon  after  the  event,  and  wrote  the  following  elegy  while  on 
the  spot: 

"  Te  smoking  mins,  marks  of  hostile  ire, 

Te  ashes  waim,  which  drink  the  tean  that  flow, 
Te  desolated  plains,  my  voice  inspire, 

And  give  soft  music  to  the  song  of  woe. 
How  pleasant,  Fairfield,  on  the  enraptured  sight 

Rose  thy  tall  spires  tnd  oped  thy  social  haiUs  1 
How  oft  my  bosom  beat  with  pore  delight 

At  yonder  spot  where  stand  thy  darfcen'd  walls  1 
Bat  there  the  voioe  of  mirth  resounds  no  more. 

A  silent  sadness  through  the  streets  prevails ; 
The  distant  main  alone  is  heard  to  roar, 

The  hollow  chinmeys  hum  with  sudden  galea— 
Save  where  soorchM  elms  the  untimely  foliage  shed. 

Which,  rustling,  hovers  round  the  (aded  greeiK— 
Save  where,  at  twilight,  mourners  frequent  tread, 

Mid  recent  graves,  o'er  desolation's  scene. 
How  changed  the  blissful  prospect  when  compared, 

These  glooms  funereal,  with  thy  fonner  bloom, 
Thy  hospitable  rights  when  Tryon  shared, 

Long  ere  he  seal'd  thy  melancholy  doom. 
That  impious  vrretch  with  coward  voice  decreed 

Defenseless  domes  and  hallow'd  lanes  to  dust ; 
Beheld,  with  sneering  smile,  the  wounded  bleed, 

And  spurred  his  bands  to  rapine,  blood,  and  lost. 
Vain  was  the  widow's,  vain  the  orphan's  cry. 

To  touch  his  feelings  or  to  soothe  his  rage- 
Tain  the  (air  drop  that  roll'd  from  beauty's  eye, 

Tain  the  dumb  grief  of  supplicating  age. 
Could  Tryon  hope  to  quench  the  patriot  flame. 

Or  make  his  deeds  survive  in  glory's  page? 
Could  Britons  seek  of  savages  the  same, 

Or  deem  it  conquest  thus  the  war  to  wage  ? 

>  Mn.  Buckley  was  not  a  friend  of  the  enemy.  According  to  her  testimony,  under  oath,  she  was  badly 
treated  by  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  she  had  a  protection  from  General  Oarth,  the  second  m  command. 
They  phindered  her  house,  stripped  her  buckles  from  her  shoes,  tore  a  ring  from  her  flnger,  and  fired  the 
house  five  times  before  leaving  it. — ^See  Hinman's  Hutorical  CoiUctiomy  p.  620. 
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Tes,  Britons  scorn  the  councils  of  the  skies, 

Extend  wide  havoc,  spurn  the  insnlted  foes ; 
The  insulted  foes  to  ten-fold  vengeance  rise, 

Resistance  growing  as  the  danger  grows. 
Red  in  their  wounds,  and  pointing  to  the  plain, 

The  visionary  shapes  before  me  stand ; 
The  thunder  bursts,  the  battle  bums  again, 

And  kindling  fires  encrimson  all  the  strand. 
Long,  dusky  wreaths  of  smoke,  reluctant  driven. 

In  black'ning  volumes  o^er  the  landscape  bend : 
Here  the  broad  splendor  blazes  high  to  heaven, 

There  umber'd  streams  in  purple  pomp  ascend. 
In  fieiy  eddies  round  the  tott'ring  walls. 

Emitting  sparks,  the  lighter  fragments  fly ; 
With  frightful  crash  the  burning  mansion  fflJls, 

The  works  of  years  in  glowing  embers  lie. 
Tryon,  behold  thy  sanguine  flames  aspire, 

Clouds  tinged  with  dies  intolerably  bright  : 
Behold,  well  pleased,  the  village  wrappM  in  fire, 

Let  one  wide  ruin  glut  thy  ravish'd  sight  I 
Ere  fades  the  gratoful  scene,  indulge  thine  eyes, 

See  age  and  sickness  tremulously  slow 
Creep  from  the  flames.     See  babes  in  torture  die, 

And  mothers  swoon  in  agonies. of  woe. 
Go,  gaze  enraptured  with  Sie  mother's  tear. 

The  infant's  torror,  and  the  captive's  pain ; 
Where  no  bold  bands  can  check  thy  cursed  career, 

Mix  fire  with  blood  on  each  unguarded  plain ! 
These  be  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  boasted  fame  1 

Daughters  of  mem'ry,  raise  the  deathless  song, 
Repeat  through  endless  years  his  hated  name, 

Embalm  his  crimes,  and  teach  the  world  our  wrong.'^ 

Large  numbers  of  militia  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Tryon  sounded  a  retreat  to  the  shipping.  His  troops  were 
galled  very  much  by  the  militia,  and  it  was  noon  before  all  were  embarked.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  over  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  whence 
they  made  a  descent  upon,  and  destroyed,  Norwalk. 

We  will  close  the  record  and  hasten  from  the  mountain,  for' 

"  'Tis  Sabbath  mom,  and  lingering  on  the  gale 
The  mellow'd  peals  of  the  sweet  bells  arise, 
Floating  where'er  the  restless  winds  prevail, 
Laden  with  incense  and  with  harmonies,'* 

and  inviting  me  back  to  the  city  and  the  open  sanctuary.  I  arrived  in  time  for  a  laneheon 
breakfast,  and  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  College  Green,  from 
a  stripling  deacon  who  had  just  taken  orders.  The  aflemoon  was  warm  and  lowery,  the 
rain  came  pattering  down  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  a  nor'easter  was  piping  its 
melancholy  notes  among  the  stately  elms  of  the  city,'  while  the  rain  poured  as  if  Aqoaiins 
had  overturned  his  water-jar. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barber,  the 
artist-author,  in  a  covered  wagon,  I  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  We 
first  rode  to  the  West  Bridge -on  West  River,  near  which  the  Americans  made  their  fint 
stand  against  Greneral  Garth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  made  the  sketch  on 
page  423.  Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  dwelling  of  Arnold,  Neck  Bridge,  and  the 
Cemetery.  In  the  latter,  a  large  and  beautiful  "  city  of  the  dead,"  lie  many  illostxioai 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  aids. 


'  The  fine  elms  which  shade  the  public  square  and  vicinity  were  planted  by  the  Rev.  Diavid 
Hon.  James  Hillhouse.     They  are  the  pride  of  New  Haven,  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  The  €Uf 
of  Efnu, 
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Ths  atm  of  Arnold'!  ' 


Thoy  lie  near  the  louthwesteni  part  of  the  Cemetery,  and  over  them  atandi  a  fine  monument 
conautingof  a  gtauite  obeliak  aod  pedestal,  about  twelrefeet  in  height. 
Upon  two  tablets  of  copper,  ituertad  in  the  pedestal,  ia  the  foUowing 
inacriptiott,  written  by  hia  friend,  the  author  of  M'Fingal :  "  David 
Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Acad.  Scient.  Pbilad.,  Mass.,  et  Connect.,  et  in 
Anglia  Aqute  Solis,  et  Regis  Societal.  Sociiis.     Patiiaa  et  libertatis 
amore  ac  census,  j  uvenis  vitam  reipub.  integram  consecravit.     Fatri- 
am  armia  tuebatur,  consiliia  auxit,  literia  exomavit,  apud  exteras  gen- 
tea  Concordia  itabilivit.     In  bello  gerendo  msjcimi  ducii  Washington 
administer  et  adjutor;  in  exeroitu  patrio  Chiliarchus  ;  in  republica 
Connecticutenti,  militum  evocatorum  imperator  ;  ad  aulam  Lusitan. 
et  Uiapan.  legatus.     Ibeiia  reversus  natale  solum  vellere  rere  aureo 
ditavit.     In  Hisloria  et  Poeai  scriptor  eximius  ;  in  artihus  et  scien- 
tiia  excolendis,  qun  vel  decori  vol  usui  inserviunt,  optimus  ipae  et 
patronus  et  exemplar.     Omnibus  demum  officiia  expletia,  cursuq ; 
vitiB  feliciter  peraclo,  fato  cesait.'Die  xxi.  Februar.,  Anno  Domini 
is  represented  as  a  woman 
of  the  moat  fervent  piety, 
exalted   patrioUam,   gen- 
tleness of  manners,   and 
sweetness   of  di^tosition. 
These  qualities  are  pow- 
erful checks  upon  unru- 
ly   passions,    particularly 
when  exerted  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  husband 
and  wife.      Had  she  lived 
until    the    close    of    the 
Revolution,   far  difierent 
might  have  been  the  fate 
of  her  husband, 
Ibr  there  is  lit- 
tle  doubt   that 


HDCccxvm. ;  cum  annos 
vixisaet  hxv."' 

In  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Cemetery  is  a 
dark  stone,  neatly  oarved 
with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Margaret,  the  first  wrife 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
died  on  the  1 9th  of  June, 
1773,  while  her  husband 
was  upon  Lake  Charo- 
plain.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Mansfield,  and  by 
her  Arnold  had 
three  sons.    She        y^  -^ 


his 


years  old  when     (^.^^^^     ^;^::='^^.''-^-*^-~yti>yC,->^  - 

she  died.     She  .^^  against       Con- 

gre«  and  the  managers  of  military  afiairs  for  two  years  previous  to  his  treason  were  festered 

'  Mr.  Barber  gives  tbe  following  Daniluioo :  "  David  Hnmpbreys,  doetor  of  laws,  meniber  of  the  Acsd- 
emj  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Msnachiuens,  and  Conneclicut,  of  the  Balh  (Agriculluivl  Societj]  and  of 
lite  Roykl  Socielj  cf  LondoD.  Fired  with  ihe  love  of  coantry  and  of  liberty,  ho  consecrated  hii  youth  wholly 
(o  the  wrvice  of  (he  repnblio,  which  he  defended  by  hia  sitiib,  aided  by  his  ooansels,  adorned  by  hit  leeming, 
and  preaerred  in  harmooy  with  foreign  ulions.  In  the  field  be  was  the  oompanioe  and  aid  of  the  great 
WaduDgtoD,  a  colonel  b  the  anny  of  his  couDtry,  and  comnuuder  of  the  Teletan  lolunteen  of  Connectioat. 
He  wcHit  embastador  to  the  oonru  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and,  retumlog,  enriched  his  native  land  with  the 
true  golden  fleeoe,*  Ho  wsa  a  diatingainhod  hLstorian  and  poet ;  a  model  and  a  patron  of  science,  and  of 
the  oraamenlsl  and  osefnl  arts.  After  a  full  discbarge  of  every  duty,  and  a  life  well  spent,  he  died  on  the 
21i(  day  of  February,  1S18,  a|i^  sixly-ttve  years."  To  complete  the  brief  Inography  given  in  this  inscrip- 
tjoo,  1  will  add  ibu  Colonel  Humphreys  was  bom  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1TS3,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1771.  He  soni  afterward  went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillips,  of  Phillips's  Manor,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1778  was  one  at  General  Pnliism's  aids,  with  the  rank  of  m^or. 
Washington  appointed  him  his  aid  in  1760,  and  he  remained  in  the  military  bmily  of  the  ohief  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  For  his  valor  at  Yoiitown,  Coogresa  honored  him  with  a  nrord.  He  accompanied  Jeflersoo 
to  Paris,  as  secretary  of  legatioo,  in  1784.  Koociaako  accompanied  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
■slstoie  of  Conneotiout  b  1786,  and  about  that  time  he,  Barlow,  and  Hopkins  wrote  tho  Jturtkiad.     From 

-  TUi  h  km  iDuslDi  tp  the  bet  OstColoDsl  Romphrsrs  ns  as  ■■ 
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bjr  hit  interooone  with  th«  Tory  iriends  of  his  Beoond  wife,  Mugsret  Shippen,  of  Fbila^ 
phiti.  Indeml,  the  Xioyaliata  claimed  him  for  &  friend  aa  eaily  aa  December,  1778.  Chulea 
Stewart,  writing  to  Joieph  G«Ilow«y,  laid,  ■' General  Arnold  i*  in  Philadelphia. 


that  he  will 
discharged,  being 
thought  a  pert  To- 
ly.  Certain  it  if 
that  he  auodBtei 
moBtly  with  these 
people." 

On  leaving  the 
Cemetery,  we  o&ll- 
ed  upon  the  venera- 
ble Eneas  Uunion, 
M.O.,  a  vigorous 
nUc  of  the  Revo> 
lution.  He  is  still 
Uving  (January, 
18 SO),  more  than 
eighty-six  yean  of 
age.  He  was  Dr. 
Thacher'i  assistant 
in  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  artd  the 
surrender  of  Cora- 
wallis,  in  October, 
1781.  He  was 
then  a  surgeon  in 
Colonel  Soammell's 
regiment,  which,  in 
that  action,  was  at- 
tached to  General 
Hamilton's  brigade. 
During  the  siege 
Colonel  Scammell  was 
■hot  by  a  Hessian  cavalry 
officer,  while  leconnoileting 
a  small  redoubt  on  a  point 
of  land  which  bad  been  al- 
ternately in  possession  of  the 
Americans  and  British.  It 
was  just  at  twilight,  and, 
while  making  careful  observ- 


atiooa,     two    Hb»- 


suddenly  upon 'him, 
and  presented  thtir 
inslols.  Perceiving 
that  there  was  no 
ohanoe  for  escape, 
he  surrendered,  say* 
ing,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
am  your  priamer." 
Either  because  they 
did  not  undantaad 
his  words,  or  acta- 
ated  by  that  want 
of  humanity  iriiich 
generally  chan^ 
teiized  those  nwro^- 
nariea,  oae  of  tbeni 
fired,  and  wounded 
the  oolonel  mortal- 
ly. He  waa  ear- 
lied  to  WilliamF 
bug,  and  Dr.  Man- 
■on  was  the  fint 
surgeon  in  atteod- 
anee  upon  htm. 
He  died  tbc^a  on 
the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. Colonel  Hnin- 
phreys  (to  whose 
regiment  Dr.  Hun- 
son  waa  attached 
after  the  de«th  of 
Scammell)  wrote 
the  following  poetic  epi- 
taph for  the  tomb  of  his 
friend.  Z  do  not  know 
whether  the  lines  were  ever 
inscribed  upon  marble,  or  re- 
a.  corded  by  the  pen  of  history. 

ta^ U^44^PM4^     They  were  repeated   to  m« 
by  Dr.  Hunsen,   and   1  give 


them  aa  a  memorial  of  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

1T88  until  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Porta)T&l,  in  1790,  be  resided  with  Wuhington  at  Mooin  VenM. 
He  wu  i.ppointed  nunister  plenipotentiaiy  to  Spain  b  1194 ;  nuuried  the  dnogbter  of  a  wealthr  EngliA 
gentleman  at  LiBbon  in  1797)  retomed  b  1801,  and  for  ten  years  devoted  hia  time  to  agricnllnre.  In  I  SI! 
he  took  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Conneotiout.  His  death  waa  saddeo.  oanaed  bj  an  orguao  dkeaa 
of  the  heart.  His  literary  attainmeats  vere  otHutderabla.  Basidea  Mvoral  poema,  be  imxa  soomi  ftHtdaX 
pamphlets  j  and  in  17gS,  while  at  Monnt  Vamon,  oompleted  a  life  of  Patnam,  a  large  porticai  of  the  nan- 
rial  of  whieh  he  received  Erom  the  lipa  of  the  veteran. 

*  This  portrait  is  from  a  Dagaerreoljpe  kiadtj  lent  me  bj  Dr.  Mnnson,  with  pennianoD  to  eopj  it 
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HathsBBaen.  TdeCollegB.  Ill  political  ClMncter  in  tiw  ReTohitioB.  AToryStadfl&t 

**  What  thoQgh  no  firiend  could  ward  thine  early  (all, 
Nor  guardian  angels  tarn  the  treacheroas  ball ; 
Blessed  shade,  be  soothed !     Thy  virtues  all  are  known— 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyond  this  mouldering  stone, 
Which  conquering  armies,  from  their  toils  return, 
Read  to  thy  glory  while  thy  &t^  they  mourn." 

A  drawbg  of  the  place  where  Sc&mmell  was  killed,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  offi- 
cer, are  given  in  the  notice  of  my  visit  to  Yorktown. 

A  few  doors  from  Dr.  Munson,  in  the  same  street,  lived  the  almost  centenarian,  Nathan 
Beers,  who  was  paymaster  in  Scammell's  regiment  at  Yorktown.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  completely  demented ;  second  childhood,  with  all  its.  trials  for  the  subject  and  his 

friends,  was  his  lot ;  yet  did  I  look  with  rev- 
erence upon  that  thin  visage  and  "  lack-luster 
^  jny^^    6ye,"  where  once  were  indices  of  a  noble  mind 
^^     within.     A  truer  patriot  never  drew  blade  for 
„         ^  ^   —         his  country,  and,  above  all,  he  was  «*  an  honest 

8ioir4TDBa  or  NATBAir  Buns  AT  90.  .111.  1      /.^«.i      •r^ 

man,  the  noblest  work  of  Grod.  For  years 
he  struggled  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  length  Congress 
made  a  decision  in  his  favor  respecting  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  arrearages  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  awarded  him.  There 
was  enough  to  give  him  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  even  this  reward  for  public  serv- 
ices he  handed  over  to  his  creditors.  He  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  final  recompense  of 
the  patriot  and  Christian.     He  died  on  the  10th.  of -February,  1849,  aged  nearly  98. 

After  a  short  visit  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  the  Library  of  Yale  College,*  I 
zetumed  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  departed  in  the  cars  for  Hartford. 


S. 


>  Tale  College,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  That  warm  and  consistent 
patriot,  President  Daggett,  gave  a  political  tone  to  the  establishment  favorable  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  Whig  principles  during  the  Revolution.  When  New  Haven  was  invaded 
by  Tryon,  Tale  College  was  marked  for  special  vengeance,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  retreated  hast^ 
ily  without  burning  the  town.  There  were  very  few  among  the  students,  during  our  war  for  independence, 
who  were  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  they  were  generally,  if  known,  rather  harshly  dealt  with. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  tiie  times.  In  June,  1775,  a  student  named  Abiather  Camp 
was  reported  unfriendly  to  Congress.  A  committee  <A  investigation  was  appointed,  who  wrote  a  very  polite 
note  to  the  young  gentleman,  setting  forth  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  demanding  an  explicit  denial, 
if  the  report  was  untrue.     The  young  soape-grace  returned  the  following  answer : 

«  "New  Havan,  Jane  U  1779. 

""Sb  tJU  BbnoroMt  qM  IteipecUihU  CkniUwun  of  the  CommitUt  now  raidmg  in  Yale  College: 
^  May  it  please  your  honors,  ham— ham — ham. 

"  Finis  cumsirtula,  popularum  gig— 
A  man  without  a  head  has  no  need  of  a  wig. 

"  Abiathse  Camp." 

The  insulted  committee  resolved  to  advertise  Camp  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  scorn  and  neglect.  Such  advertisement  vras  posted  upon  the  hall  door.  He  braved  public  opinion 
until  October,  when  he  recanted,  and  publicly  ariced  pardon  for  his  offenses. 

Tale  College  was  founded  by  ten  principal  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  met  for  the  purpose,  at  New  Ha- 
^ren,  in  1700.  Each  brought  a  number  of  books  at  their  next  meeting  in  1701,  and,  presenting  them  to  the 
society,  said,  *^  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  colony."  A  proposition  to  found  a  coU 
lege  had  been  named  fifty  years  before.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at  Saybrook,  inl702.  Inl717 
the  first  college  building  was  erected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  From 
dme  to  time  several  liberal  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  institution,  the  earliest  and  most  munificent 
of  which  was  from  Elihu  Tale,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named.  Among  its  distinguished  benefactors 
were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Berkley,  Bishop  Burnet,  Halley,  Edwards,  8co.  The  present  imposing  pile 
was  commenced  in  1750.  Additions  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  spacious 
adiflees,  each  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground ;  a  chapel,  lyoeom,  atbe- 
chemical  laboratoiy,  dining-hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Ltmd  of  the  foTMt  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  ri*er — 
Of  mODntaiiu  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  >tonn'B  career,  the  lightning't  ibook : 
My  OWD  green  land  forever. 


Oh  I  never  may  a  son  of  thino. 

Where'er  hia  wandering  steps  incline, 

Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 

His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love^ 

The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  A 

The  broad-armed  trees  above  it  growing — 

The  clear  breeie  through  the  foliage  blowing ; 

Or  hear,  unmoved,  the  tannt  of  icom 

Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  born." 

WwrniB 

if^^^    LTIIOUGH  much  of  the  uil  of  New  England  U  rongh  and  tterile,  tnd  labor 

g/P^^"  — hsrd  and  unceasing  labor — ig  neceuary  to  procure  Eubsiateitce  foriu 

*  fcr    ^iji,'  teeming  population,  in  no  part  of  our  republic  can  be  found  Btrongerbiith- 

*^"^  IK^^.  P'"*'"  attachmonta.      It  is  no  sentiment  of  recent  ^wth,  ipringing  up 

CTj^ijR^'''  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  warmth  of  oui  free  institutions,  hot 

4^  ^^  ante-dates  our  Revolution,  and  was  prominently  manifeat  in  colonial 

^  J  J''     times.      This  sentiment,  strong  and  vigorous,  gave  birth  to  that  zealous  patriot- 

"^^^      'sm  which  distinguished  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  during  the  ten  3reus 

T^'U    preceding  the  war  for  independence,  and  the  seven  years  of  that  eontect.      R«pab- 

i\  f      licanism  seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  people  appeared  to  inhale  the 

{;, '     air  of  fi'i-i'dont  at  every  breath.     Every  where  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  eastward, 

Jf       loyalty  tn  the  sovereign — a  commendable  virtue  in  a  people  governed  by  a  right- 

\         eouB  {iriiKi.' — was  changed  by  kingly  oppression  into  loyalty  to  a  high  and  holy  prisa 

ciple,  and  hallowed,  for  all  time,  the  region  where  it  flourished.     To  a  pilgrim  on  an  erraitd 

like  mine  the  rough  hills  and  smiling  valleys  of  New  England  are  sanctuaries  for  patriot  inr- 

ship  ;  and  as  our  long  train  swept  over  the  sandy  plain  of  New  Haven,  and  couraed  amoog 

the  hills  of  WalUngford  and  Meriden,  an  emotion  stirred  the  breast  akin  to  that  of  the  Jew 

of  old  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Great  Feast.     A  day's  journey  before  me  was 

Boston — the  city  of  the  pilgrims,  the  nursery  of  liberty  cradled  in  the  May  Flowflr,  the  firtf 

altar-place  of  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 

The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  came  down  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  the  wind-eddies  wrapped  the  cars  in  such  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  eagine,  that 
only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  country  could  be  obtained.  It  was  almoet  dark  irhcn  we 
OftotKto  reached  Hartford,  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  thirty-six  miles  northward  of  New 
^-^^  Haven  ;  where,  sick  and  weary  from  the  efiects  of  exposure  and  fatigue  daring  the 
morning,  a  glowing  grate  and  an  ■•  old  arm-chair"  in  a  snug  room  at  the  ■•  United  States" 
were,  under  the  cirounutances,  comforts  which  a  prince  might  covet.  Let  ns  doae  the  shat- 
tei>  against  the  impotent  gusta,  and  pass  the  evening  with  the  ohToniders  of  Hartfbid  tai 
its  vicinage. 

Hartford  (Suckiag),  and  Wethertlield,  four  miles  distant,  were  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut.     In  1633  the  Dutch  from  Nien  Amsterdam  went  up  the  Connecticut  Eivei. 
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and  establUbed  &  tradiog-bouM  and  built  a  smalt  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill  Hiver, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  near  the  site  of  Hartford.  The  place  is  still  known  as 
Dutch  Point.  About  the  same  time  William  Holmes  and  others  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a  veMcl  having  the  frame  of  a  dwelling  on  board,  and,  landing 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  present  Windsor,  erected  the  first  bouse  built  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  threatened  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass  by.  In  1 635.  John  Steele 
and  otheit,  under  the  auspieee  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  reached  Holmes's  res- 
idence, and  began  a  settlement  near.  Hooker  and  his  wife,  with  about  one  hundred  men. 
women,  and  children  of  bis  flock,  left  Cambridge  the  Allowing  year,  and  marched  jg„ 
through  the  wilderness  westward  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  subsiBting,  on  the  journey,  ^^^ 
upon  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  which  they  drove  before  them.  Over  bills  and  mountaihi, 
through  thickets  and  marshes,  they  made  their  way,  with  no  guide  but  a  compass,  no  shel- 
ter but  the  heavens  and  the  trees,  no  bed  save  the  bare  earth,  relying  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  their  own  indomitable  perseverance  for  luccew.  The  first 
house  of  worship  was  erected  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  first  preached,  and  administered  the  holy 
communion  there. 

The  Dutch  looked  upon  the  new-comers  as  intruders,  while  the 
English  settlers  in  turn  regarded  the  Dutch  in  that  light,  because  the 
wholecountiy  north  of  40°  belonged,  by  chartered  rights,  to  the  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Companies.      Much  animosity  existed  for  sev-       w       u        . 
oral  years,  the  Dutch  refusing  te  submit  to  the  laws  framed  by  the 

English  colony,  and  often  threatening  bostiiities  against  them.  Finally,  in  16S4,  an  order 
arrived  from  Parliament  requiring  the  English  colony  to  regard  the  Dutch,  in  all  respects, 
as  enemies.  In  conformity  to  this  order,  the  Dutch  trading-house,  fort,  and  all  their  lands 
were  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.     The  Dutch  then  withdrew. 

The  first  court,  or  regularly  organized  government,  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Hartford 
in  the  spring  of  1636.  The  people  were  under  the  general  government  of  Massachusetts, 
but  were  allowed  to  have  minor  courts  of  their  own,  empowered  to  make  war  or  peace,  and 
form  alliances  with  the  natives  within  the  colony.  The  English  settlement  was  not  fairly 
seated,  before  the  Pequots,  already  mentioned,  disturbed  it  with  menaces  of  destruction. 
The  Pequot  war  ensued  in  1C37,  and,  although  it  involved  the  colony  in  debt,  and  caused  a 
preaent  soaroity  of  provisions,  it  established  peace  for  many  years,  and  was  ultimately  beneficial. 

In  January,  1 639,  a  convention  of  the  free  planters  of  Connecticut  was  held  at  Hartford, 
■ad  a  distinct  commonwealth  was  formed.  Tbey  adopted  a  constitution  of  civil  government. 
which  was  organized  in  April  following,  by  the  election  of  John  Haynes  governor,  and  six 
magistrates.  In  1642  their  criminal  code,  founded  upon  Jewish  laws  as  developed  in 
the  Scripture,  was  completed  and  entered  on  record.  By  this  code  the  death  penalty  was 
incurred  by  those  guilty  of  worshiping  any  but  the  one  triune  God  ;  of  witchcraft  ;  blasphe- 
my ;  willful  murder,  except  in  defense  of  life ;  man-stealing ;  false  swearing,  by  which  a 
man's  life  might  be  forfeited  ;  uachastily  of  various  grades  ;  cursing  or  smiting  of  parents 
by  a  child  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  when  it  could  be  shown  that  the  child's  training 
had  been  neglected  or  the  parents  were  guilty  of  cruel  treatment ;  and  of  a  stubborn  diso- 
bedience of  parents  by  a  son  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  fiiUowing  year  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  (as  Hart- 
fofd  waa  called),  and  New  Haven  confederated  for  their  mutual  aafety  and  welfare, 
and  called  themselves  the  United  Coloniea  of  New  England.*     Each  colony  was  author- 

'  Tbi*  pjotnre  of  ibe  &nt  booM  Tor  Chrutisn  wprnbip  erected  in  Coaneolicut  is  copied  rnxn  Barber's  Hit- 
loritmi  CatltrlioHt,     Ho  obuined  the  drawing  from  an  snliquarj  oC  Hutfard,  and  believu  it  correcl. 

*  The  Unn  New  England  wu  flnt  applied  bj  Csptain  John  Smith,  Bccording  to  the  dedicatory  epislle  to 
ibe  "  Fim  Sennoo  preached  in  New  England"  bv  Robert  Cushiasn.  "  II  wu  so  called,"  nys  the  >dd^ea^ 
"  beeaoM  of  lh«  reaembluice  thai  is  in  it  ot  Englaiid,  the  native  Mil  oT  Enfc1u<hmen.  It  being  ma<^h  vhal 
tiM  same  Ibr  heat  and  cold  in  nunmeT  and  winter,  it  being  champaign  grooDd,  bat  no  high  monntaiDa,  some- 
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ized  to  send  two  commiuionera  to  meet  annually  in  September,  fint  at  Baet«n,  and  tbeo  at 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  with  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  enact  fed' 
eral  laws  for  the  general  {food.  This  union  wag  productive  of  great  benefit,  tor  it  made  ib« 
united  eettlemeatB  formidable  in  opposition  to  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  Indiant. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Connecticut  colony,  by  which  the  New 
Haven  colony  was  included  within  that  of  the  former.  At  first  there  waa  much  diualiiTu- 
tion,  but  in  1655  the  two  colonies  joined  in  an  amicable  election  of  officers,  and  choae  John 
Winthrop  for  governor. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  hig  brother  James,  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  uojuit  piincc 
Many  of  his  advisers  were  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  scheming  for  the  comoliditicHi 
of  power  in  the  person  of -the  king.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  they  arranged 
a  plan  for  procuring  a  surrender  of  all  the  patents  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  lonii- 
ing  the  whole  northern  part  of  America  into  twelve  provinces,  with  a  governor  general  am 
•  July,  'l*^  whole.  Writs  of  yito  warranto  were  accordingly  issued,*  requiring  the  several 
ist^  colonies  to  appear,  by  representatives,  before  his  majesty's  coun[;il,  to  show  by  vbai 
right  they  exercised  certain  powers  and  privileges.'  The  colony  of  Connecticut  sent  an  agral 
lo  England  with  a  petition  and  remonstrances  to  the  king.  The  mission  waa  vain,  ibr  al- 
ready the  decree  had  gone  forth  for  annulling  the  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Aadross  was  tp- 
pointed  the  first  governor  general,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  December,  1686,  He  immedi- 
.itely  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  obaitei  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  refused.  Nearly  s 
year  elapsed,  and  meanwhile  Andross  began  tr> 
play  the  tyrant.  His  first  fair  promises  lo  thr 
people  were  broken,  and,  supported  by  royal  au- 
thority, he  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance  al- 
most equal  to  bis  master's,  thoroughly  disguiting 
the  colonists. 

In  October,  1687,  he  went  to  Hartford  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  while  the  Aasembly  wa*  is 
session,  and  demanded  an  immediate  surnndrr  ol 
their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  was  received  wiik 
apparent  respect  by  the  members,  and  in  hia  prts- 
ence  the  subject  of  his  demand  was  calmly  debat- 
ed until  evening.  The  charter  was  then  brought 
ibrth  and  placed  upon  the  table  around  which  tbt 
Tu  cuuTH  uik  >  members  were  sitting.     Andross  wu  about  to 

seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  extingni^ 
I'd,     A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  without,  and  the  moment  the  light*  dissp- 

wlial  like  tbe  soil  in  Eeai  and  Essex ;  full  of  dales  and  meadow  gronnda,  full  of  rivers  and  sweet  tpnntrv 
as  Engl&nd  lb.  But  principally,  w  far  as  we  can  yet  find,  it  is  ui  island,  and  near  about  the  qosotilr  <i 
England,  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  Aroorica,  as  England  is  from  Europe,  by  a  grettt  ann  of  the  ta. 
which  entereth  in  40°,  and  runnetb  u]>  north  and  west  by  west,  snd  goelh  out  either  into  tbe  Sonlh  Sn  « 
else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  Fertalnlj  whereof  and  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  jet  so  foood  s>  lis' 
as  ey»-wilne8ees  we  can  make  nartatioa  thereof;  but,  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long,  di^ 
coi'er  both  (he  extent  of  thai  river,  together  with  (he  secrets  (hereof,  and  so  try  what  terrilories,  habilaut» 
or  commodities  may  be  found  either  in  it  or  about  it."  This  address  was  written,  and  the  sermoo  pmcM 
at  Plymouth,  in  Dw;ember,  1621,  By  tbe  Bay  ofCaitada  is  meant  tbe  Si.  Lawrence,  and  by  the  "t'^ 
arm  of  the  ws,"  the  Hudson  River.  The  explorations  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1 609  seem  dm'io  bam  bna 
known  lo  the  worthy  divine,  and  he  imagined  a  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence,  bj  vbici 
Xew  England  was  made  an  island. 

'  A  writ  of  qm  imrraiMo  issues  against  any  person  or  corporation  that  usurps  any  franchise  or  hlmti 
against  Ihe  king  without  good  title,  and  is  brought  against  the  usurpers  to  show  by  what  right  sad  mk 
they  hold  and  claim  such  franchise  and  liberty. — Laa  iXctionary. 

'  This  venerable  relic  is  still  vigorous,  and  is  a  "  gnarled  oak"  indeed.  It  stands  upon  tbe  Dortben  t^ 
of  the  Wyllys  Hill,  a  beautiful  elevadon  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  Street,  a  few  rods  oast  of  Maia  Sutk 
This  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  of  the  tree  from  Charter  Street,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1  Sf 
I  omitted  tbe  (licket  fence  in  front,  in  order  lo  show  the  appeaiaoce  of  the  whole  trunk.     The  opeua;  <* 
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peared  they  raised  a  loud  huzza,  and  several  entered  the  chamber.  Captain  Wadsworth,  of 
Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unobserved,  carried  it  off*  and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  oak-tree  fronting  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  colony.  The  candles  were  relighted,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Andross  eagerly 
sought  the  coveted  parchment.  It  was  gone,  and  none  could,  or  would,  reveal  its  hiding- 
place.  Sir  Edmund  stormed  for  a  time,  and  threatened  the  colony  with  royal  displeasure ; 
then  quietly  taking  possession  of  the  government,  he  closed  the  records  of  the  court,  October  31. 
or  Assembly,  with  a  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact.  i^sr. 

The  administration  of  Andross  was  short.  His  royal  master  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  the  next  year,  and  his  minion  in  America  was  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle,  near  Boston,  until  February,  1689,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  Able  jurists  in  England  having  decided  that,  as  Connecticut  had  never  given  up  her 
charter,  it  remained  in  full  force,  the  former  government  was  re-established.  From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  no  important  events  of  general  interest  occurred  at  Hartford.  A  mel- 
ancholy accident  occurred  there  in  May,  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  because  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  day  had  been  spent  in  hilarity.  Bells,  cannons,  and  huz- 
zas had  testified  the  general  and  excessive  joy,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  bon- 
fires, fire-works,  and  a  general  illumination.  In  the  chamber  of  a  brick  school-house  that 
stood  where  the  Hartford  Hotel  was  afterward  built,  a  number  of  young  men  were  preparing 
fire-works  in  the  evening.  Under  the  house  was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  from  which  Xha 
militia  had  received  supplies  during  the  day.  The  powder  had  been  scattered  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  street.  Some  boys  accidentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  building  was 
reduced  to  a  ruin  ;  several  of  the  imnates  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded. 

The  most  important  occurrences  of  general  interest  at  Hartford,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  the  two  conferences  between  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Roehambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  America.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  2 1  st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  the  second  on  the  23d  of  May,  1781.  The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  conveying  the  troops  sent  to  our  shores  by  Louis  XVI.  of  Franco 
to  aid  us,  arrived  at  Newport  in  July,  1780  ;  and  the  conference  of  Washington  with  Ro- 
ehambeau and  Ternay,  in  September  following,  was  to  consult  upon  future  operations.*  This 
interview  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  allies  to  per- 
form any  thing  of  importance,  and,  after  making  some  general  arrangements  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, Washington  returned  to  his  camp  at  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  It  was 
during  his  absence  at  Hartford  that  Arnold  attempted  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  sub- 
ordinate posts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  conference  between  Washington  and  Roehambeau  was  at  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  below  Hartford.     Roehambeau  and  General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  with 
their  suites,  arrived  at  Hartford  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  where  they  were  met  by  Wash- 

tbe  cavity  wherein  the  oharter  was  concealed  is  seen  near  the  roots.  The  heavy  wind  that  had  been  blow- 
inj;  for  thirty  hoars  had  stripped  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its  autamnal  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
with  acorns.  The  tnink,  near  the  roots,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  oircamference.  A  daughter  of  Secretary 
Wvllys,  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes  aboat  the  year  1800,  says  of  this  oak,  *'  The  first  inhabitant  of  that  name 
[WyUjs]  found  it  standing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  i** 
not  exceeded  in  the  height  of  its  coloring  or  richness  of  its  foliage The  cavity,  which  was  the  asy- 
lum of  oar  charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cmrity  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared.'*  The  cavity 
within  remains  as  large  as  anciently,  hot  the  orifice  will  hardly  admit  a  hand. 

'  At  that  time  the  French  fleet  vras  blockaded  in  Xanraganset  Bay  by  a  superior  English  squadron.  Ter- 
nay was  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  wrote  very  discouraging  letters  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  French  premier.  In  one  (written  September  10th,  1780),  from  Newport,  he  said,  **We  are  actually 
cxMUpelled  to  remain  on  a  very  strict  defensive.  The  English  squadron  is  superior  in  number  and  in  ever}* 
III  her  respect.  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the  Revolution  b  not  so  far  advanced 
as  it  has  been  believed  in  Europe.''  An  account  of  the  negotiations  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
th^  sending  of  troops  from  France  to  aid  in  the  Revolution  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
Mibject  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  independence. 
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iDgton,  and  GeneraJB  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  and  their  suites.  The  meeting  was  celebrated 
by  diich&TgeB  of  oannon  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  the  offioeis,  with  aeTerml  pri- 
vate gentlemen  as  an  esoort,  lode  to  Wethcrsfield.  Washington  lodged  at  the  boose  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Webb,'  in  Wetherafield,  and  there  the 
conference  was  held.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
viaw  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  minutes  of  the  eonfai- 
ance  are  in  the  form  of  queries  by  Rochambeau, 
.  which  were  answered  by  Washington.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  was  an  arrangement 
for  the  French  army  to  march  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Hudson  R-ifer,  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  American  army  encamped  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a.  demonstration  upon  the 
city  of  New  York,  if  practicable.  An  eqiedi- 
tioQ  southward  seems  to  have  been  proposed  by 
.^  w      H       >  '^"  French  officers,  but  this  idea  was  abandoa- 

ed  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  soaawi,  and 
the  danger  to  which  northern  troops  would  be  exposed  in  the  Southern  States  in  summer. 
It  waa  bIbo  agreed  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  squadron,  under  Count  de  Grasee,  to 
B&U  immediately  to  Sandy  Hook,  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Bai^ 
raa,  confine  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  combined 
armies  in  besieging  the  city,  then  the  strong-hold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  con- 
sisted of  about  four  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  that  were  to  be  lefl  in  charge 
of  stores  at  Providence.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  by  Wssbington  to  the  Eastern  Legisln- 
tuies,  and  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  supply  as  large  a  quota  of  C<M)tineBtml 
troops  as  possible.  Such  a  force  as  he  felt  sure  could  be  mustered,  Washington  deemed  ade- 
quate to  undertake  the  siege  of  New  York ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Welhersfield,  he  began 
his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  The  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  After  several  inefieotual  attempts  upon  the  upper  end  of  Yo(k 
Island,  circumstances  caused  Washington  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  ot  a  re- 
enforcement  for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  expressed  determination  of  De  Grasse  to  aail  &>r 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  where  Comwallis  and  I^a 
Fayette  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Washington  to  march  south  with  tlie 
combined  annies.     The  result  was  the  si^e  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of  Comwallia. 

The  storm  was  raging  as  furiously  as  ever  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Hartford, 
and  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  Wethersfield  and  Windsor.'  With  a  letter  of  intntdne- 
tion  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  the  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  1  vic- 

'  "JVay  I8lh.  Set  out  ibis  iky  (or  tho  inteniew  atWathenfleld  wilb  the  Coonrde  Rocbunbeu)  and  Ad- 
miral Bsrtas.  Reached  Mo^^'a  Tavern,  fortj-tliTee  milea  from  Fuhkill  Landing,  after  dinin)!  u  ColnaeJ 
VanderbuTg's.  19lh.  Breakfasted  at  Lilchfleld,  dined  at  FnnniDgton,  and  lodged  at  WcllienGeld,  at  ifac 
hooM  ot  Mr.  Joseidi  Webb." — WaihingliM'i  Diary.  Tbe  Count  Buras  was  preTcaled  (rom  BltoidiDit  tbr 
meeting  by  tbe  appearance  ofa  lai^e  Britidi  fleet,  nnder  Admiral  Arbntbnot,  off' Block  Island.  Tbo  rau- 
dence  of  Colonel  Vanderburg,  where  Wa^ington  dined,  wu  al  Pougbqnag,  in  Beekman,  Dutcbeaa  oouBtT 

*  This  bouse  is  still  standing  (1848),  in  tbe  central  part  of  Welhersfield,  afev  rods  south  of  the  Coapn- 
galional  Chiircb. 

'  Windsor  is  silnated  npoo  tbe  Ctninectioat,  a  little  above  Hartford,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  FanningtOB  RiTrr. 
Here  was  planted  tbe  Brat  En);lisb  settlement  in  Conneolicot,  for  here  tbe  lirst  house  was  built.  It  was  ihr 
.  egg  from  vbicb  sprang  Hartford  and  the  Conoecticat  coloay.  East  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  at  the  Coe- 
oealicut,  has  a  notoriety  in  oor  Reioluliomuj  uiDals,  on  account  of  its  being,  for  a  sbon  time,  the  qnanrri 
of  a  portion  of  tbe  British  and  Hessian  troops  of  Burgojne's  captured  army,  on  their  way  to  Bartoa ;  kIid 
a*  the  quulers  of  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jrrsej,  and  General  Frescott,  oaplnred  on  Rhode  Island,  wluir 
prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  Americans.  Tbe  events  coooected  with  the  capture  of  these  Imi  piraHs  Till 
be  notjoed  elsewhere.  They  wero  confined,  under  a  strong  guard,  in  the  house  of  Captain  EbtOMor  Gi*at. 
which,  1  was  told,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  south  of  tbe  Theological  Semioaij. 
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ited  tbe  room  of  that  institution,  dtn&ted  in  a  fine  edifice  called  the  Wadsworth  Atkeneum. 
Tbia  building  stands  upon  tbe  ait«  of  the  old  Wadawartb  Mansion,  tbe  place  of  Washington'* 
first  conference  with  Rochunbean.     Tbe  cordial  Telcoma  with  which  I  was  received  by  Dr. 
Robbins  was  a  prelude  to  many  kind  courtesies  bestowed  by  bim  during  a  visit  of  three  houre. 
He  is  a  venerable  bachelor  of  seventy-two  years,  and,  habited  in  tbe  style  of  a  gentleman 
fifty  years  ago,  bis  appearance  carried  tbe  mind  back  to  the  time  of  Washington.     The  li- 
brary of  the  society,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  iu  property  only  in  prospective ;  it 
belong*  to  Dr.  Robbins,  who  has,  by  will,  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  at  bja  death.     It 
oontains  many  exceedingly  rare  book*  and  MS3.,  collected  by  its  intelligent  owner  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  two-fold  pursuits  of  a  Christian  pastor  and  a  man  of  letter*.     There 
are  many  historical  ouriosilies  in  tbe  library-room,  a  few  of  which  I  eketcbed.     Tbe  one  in- 
vested with  tbe  greatest  interest  wai  tbe  chest  of  Elder 
Brewster,  of  the  May  Flower,  brought  from  Holland 
in  that  Pilgrim  *hip.     Near  it  stood  a  heavy  iron  pot 
that  belonged  to  Mile*  Standish,  the  '•  hero  of  New 
England,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pilgrim 
passengers.     The  cheat  is  of  yellow  Norway  pine. 
stained  with  a  color  resembling  London  brown.     Its 
dimensioDR  are  four  feet  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.    Tbe      _ 
key,  in  size,  has  more  the  appearance  of  one  be-    (^^) 
longing  to  a  prison  than  to  a  clothing  receptacle.     The  chest  is  a  relic  of  nuich  inter-    ^^ 
est  per  Me,  but  a  fact  connected  with  its  history  makes  it  an  object  almost  worthy  of       W 
reverence  to  a  New  Englander,  and,  indeed,  to  every  American.      Well-eatablished       || 
tradition  averts  that  tbe  solemn  written  compaot  made  by  the  pauengers  of  the  May       1 1 
Flower  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  waa  drawn  up  and  signed  upon  the    ^j 
lid  of  this  chest,  it  being  the  most  convenient  article  at  hand  for  the  purpose.     That 
compact,  brief  and  general,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  Western  World,  and  was  the  first  instrument  of  civil  government  ever  subscribed  ai 
ibe  act  of  the  whole  people.'     It  wai  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Wb  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  Loyal  Subject* 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  tbe  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Kmg,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sea.,  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  plant 

'  Tbe  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  in  wfaioh  the  May  Fknrer  anchored  was  ascertained  to  be  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  lalitade,  oonsequeiitlj  the  prrqioaed  laoding-place  and  Mttlenient  would  be  beyimd  the  jarisdiotion 
of  the  Soatfa  Vii^inia  Company,  from  whom  Ihew  emigiwits  had  raoeived  their  oharter.  That  innnimest 
waa,  therefoie,  uselen.  Some  of  thoee  who  emtnrkeil  rroia  Eni^land  had  inlimaled  that  they  woold  be  on- 
d«T  no  law  when  aihoni.  The  majority  of  the  emiftranta,  cancerned  on  accooot  of  this  appeannoe  of  Dao- 
lioD,  thou|{ht  proper  lo  haie  reoourse  to  natural  lav,  and  resolved  tliat,  before  diieiabarkation,  they  iboold 
enter  into  an  association,  and  bind  IhemselTes  is  a  polilisal  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  oompaol.  The  fal]owin)t  is  a  list  c^  the  signatures  10  the  instnimeni :  John  Carver, 
Williain  Brwirord,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewslvr,  baac  Allerton,  Miles  Staodisb,  John  Alden,  Sanoel 
Fuller,  Christopher  Martin,  Williain  Mullios,  William  White,*  RichanI  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley,  Frsncia  Cook,  Tbocnas  Rogvn,  Tbomns  Tinker,  John  Ridgedale,  Ed- 
vrard  Fuller,  John  Tamer,  Francis  Eaton,  James  Chilton,  John  Crsckston,  John  Billingtoo,  Moaes  Fletcher 
John  Goodman,  Degory  Priest,  Thomas  WiQiams,  Gitbeit  Winslow,  Edward  Margpson,  Feter  Brown,  Rii^h- 
•rd  Brilterid|ia.  George  Soule,  Richard  Clarke,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Edward 
Doty,  Edward  Leister.  There  were  forty-one  subscriben  to  the  oompact,  each  one  placioK  opposite  hi* 
name  the  namber  of  his  family.  The  whole  nonlber  of  souls  was  one  hoodred  and  one, — See  Moore's  ITmi- 
oirt  e/Jmerieam  Ooetmori,  i.,  23. 

'  Juit  prvTkoQa  to  tbe  Luidkiif  of  the  Pilgrima.  (be  wife  of  WlUlun  WTubd  jimtb  Mrlh  to  s  soa.  tbtt  One  EDjcOBh  ehfid  bora  tn 
IlcwEo(1iud.    Fr«BI)HclrTiuD«onnaoftiltb<nblHwuu 
dftatj.foar  jsvl    William  White  dW  K»n  nftiir  tk<  «>tln_ 
waB  tk«  SrK  ^"gi^-fc  nurrlafB  In  Nov  Eofluid.    IE  wis  t  ■iBfolsr  cfa 

if  comouder  liMtUcf  or  the  furcei  oftbc  confudrnb.-  colonki.-Seg  BflUt,  U.,'  IS. 
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ihe  iint  Colony  in  the  Northern  parU  of  Virginia  ;  Do  by  theK  Preunta,  Bolemnly  and  mn- 
tually,  in  the  Presence  of  God.  and  of  one  another,  Covenant  and  Combins  ouiMlvec  togeth- 
er into  a  Civil  body  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation,  and  Furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  Virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  lawi, 
ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  raosi 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Colony  ;  unto  which  we  Promiae  all  due 
Submission  and  Obedience.  In  witaess  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  Nunct 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Loid, 
King  James,  or  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fiftj- 
fourth.  Anno  Domini,  1620." 


% 


HuD-WUTlMa  OFTHX  PlLOmDO.) 

Another  curiooi  relic  of  the  Pilgrims,  preserved  by  t)r.  Robbing,  is  a  chopping-knift.  msdr 
of  the  Bword-hlade  that  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Leyden.  Mr.Robinson  ni 
came  to  New  England,  but  remained  at  Ley- 
den till  his  death  in  1625.  His  widow  and 
family  came  over,  bringing  his  eSeets,  among 
which  was  his  short  sword,  an  article  then  gen- 
erally worn  by  civilians  as  well  as  military  a 
His  three  sons  were  desirous  of  posseBsing  this 
relic.  It  being  impossible  for  each  to  have  it  entire,  it  was  cut  iotn 
three  pieces,  and  the  sons,  true  to  the  impulses  of  New  England 
thrift,  each  had  his  piece  made  into  the  vsrful  implement  here  n\f- 
raeented. 

Another  interesting  relie  is  a  chair  which  was  an  heir-loom  id 
the  family  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  Haven.  It  is  msde 
wholly  of  turned  wood  (except  the  board  bottom),  fastened  togethrr 
hy  wooden  p^,  and  is  similar,  in  appearance,  to  Governor  Carrn ' 
chair,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Is 
existence  is  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  material  is  ash  and  its  coavtTtxMnn 
ingenious. 

'  These  were  copied  frani  Riis.wll'a  "  Recollections  of  rhe  Pil^rinu."  He  obtained  tbom  from  old  dM4> 
nnd  other  documents.  The  wricera  were  members  of  the  fini  Plymoulti  Charcb,  and  sonle  of  tbnn  >wt 
pBsMn);ers  in  llic  JIrt  Flower. 
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Patoui'l  Tamn  Sign.      OUigr  InlOHIlnf  Rdllet.       TbB  ConsBctlcut  Cbvter.       lUda  Ea  WcthenSeld.       Arriid  it  Boatim. 

The  tavern  sign  of  General  Putnam,  which  bung  before  hie  door  in  Brooklyn,  CoDoecti- 
cut,  about  the  year  1768,  ia  also  preserved.'  It  is  ni&de  of  yellow  pine,  painted  alike  on  botli 
(ides.  The  device  is  a  full-length  poTtrait  of  Wolfe,  dreiaed  . 
in  scarlet  uniform,  and.  as  a  work  of  art,  possesses  much  merit,  i 
The  portrait  of  the  young  hero  is  quite  correct.  The  back- 
ground is  a  faint  miniature  copy  of  West's  picture  of  Tlie  I 
Death  of  Wolfe,  painted  by  that  artist  during  the  first  years  ' 
of  his  resideace  in  England.  The  sign-boaid  is  full  of  small 
punctures  made  by  shot,  the  figure  of  Wolfe  having  been  used  | 
as  a  target  at  some  time. 

A  drum,  used  to  call  the  people  to  worship ;  an  ottoman, 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Washington  ;  the  vest,  torn  and  blood- 
stained, worn  by  Ledyard  when  massacred  at  Groton,  and  the 
wooden  case  in  which  the  celebrated  charter  of  Connecti< 
was  sent  over  and  kept,  are  in  the  collection.     The  latter  is 

about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide  and  deep,  „ ^  „ 

lioed  with  prmted  paper,  apparently  waste  leaves  of  a  hutory 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  center  is  a  circular  projection  for  the  great  seal,  which 
was  attached.  I  saw  the  charter  itself  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  writ- 
ten upon  fine  vellum,  and  on  one  corner  is  a  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  Charles,  executed 
in  India  ink. 

The  storm  abating  a  little  at  about  noon,  I  rode  down  to  WethersBeld  and  sketched  the 
Webb  House,  returning  in  time  to  make  the  drawing  of  the  Charter  Oak  pictured  on  page 
434,  the  rain  pouring  like  a  summer  shower,  and  my  umbTQlla,  held  by  a  young  friend,  scarcely 
protecting  my  paper  from  the  deluge.  Pocketing  some  of  the  acorns  from  the  venerable  tree, 
I  hastened1»ck  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  a  little  past  five  in  the  evening  departed  for  Boston. 
I  passed  the  night  at  Springfield,  ninety-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  reached  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  city  was  enveloped  in  a  cold  mist  that  bung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  receding  storm  ;  and,  too  ill  to  ramble  for  business  or  pleasure,  even  if  fiuu 
wealher  had  beckoned  me  out,  I  passed  the  allemoan  and  evening  before  a  blazing  fire  at 
the  Marlborough. 

We  ore  now  upon  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  the  classic  ground  of  the  Revolution 
Before  noting  my  visit  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  let  us  view  the  wide  field  of  his- 
toric research  here  spread  out,  and  study  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wonderful  el- 
fect  of  dismembering  a  powerful  empire,  and  founding  a  republic,  more  glorious,  because  mor- 
beneficent,  than  any  that  preceded  it. 


-  BrooWyn.  Frb>  W.  178i 
"  GcNTLiMB!! — Being  ui  Enemy  to  Idleness,  Dissipation,  and  Intemperance,  I  would  object  aj^insl  viy 
neuure  that  may  be  condncive  thereto ;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  public  houBca  where  ihe  publio  good  doe." 
Dot  require  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ruin  the  morola  of  the  youth,  and  promote  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  especially  as  the  grand  object  of  Ihosa  candidates  Tor  license  is  money,  and  wber<^ 
(hat  is  Iho  cue,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-tender  of  people's  morals  or  punos.  The  oulbority  oT  this  town, 
I  think,  hare  run  into  a  (;reat  error  in  approbsting  an  additional  number  of  public  houses,  especially  in  this 
parish.  They  baTC  approbated  two  houses  in  the  center,  where  there  never  was  cuilom  (1  mean  traveling 
CDsiom)  enough  tor  one.  The  other  custom  (or  domeslio),  I  have  been  infonned,  has  of  late  years  increased. 
oad  Ihe  licensing  of  another  house,  I  fear,  vrould  increase  it  more.  As  1  kept  a  publio  house  hers  myselt 
a  number  o(  years  beiWe  Ibe  war,  I  had  an  opportooilf  of  knowing,  and  certainly  do  know,  Ihat  the  travel- 
ing pusiotn  is  too  Irining  for  a  man  (o  lay  himself  oul  so  as  to  keep  such  a  bouse  u  travelers  have  a  right  tn 
expect ;  therefore  I  hope  yoor  honors  will  consult  the  good  oT  (his  parish,  so  as  only  to  license  uee  of  thr 
two  bouses.  I  shall  nol  undertake  to  ny  which  ought  to  be  licensed;  your  bonon  will  net  accirding  w 
your  best  infurmaliun.  1  am,  with  esteem,  your  bonors'  humble  servant, 

"ISIAIL  PvT>A:<t 
"  7b  lAr  Ho<Chlt  Cminij,  Cowt,  (o  U  ktld  el  Wimiham  oa  tht  19M  intt." 
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The  May  Flower.       Riw  of  the  PurituiB.       Bishops  Hooper  and  Rogers.       Henry  VIII.       EUstbelh.       Paritn 


I  have  just  mentioned  the  May  Flower,  and  the  aolemn  compact  for  the  founding  of  a 
commonwealth,  with  a  government  deriving  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  its  cahin.  That  vessel  was  truly  the  cndle 
of  American  liberty,  rocked  by  the  icy  billows  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  glance  at  antece- 
dent events,  in  which  were  involved  the  causes  that  led  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  that 
body  of  Puritans  called  The  Pilgrims,  is  profitable  in  tracing  the  remote  springs  of  our  £er- 
olutionary  movements  in  New  England,  for  they  contain  the  germs  of  our  institutions. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  exiled  Hooper  was  recalled,  and  appomtcd 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Puritans  had  their  birth  as  a  distinct  and  separate  religiooi 
body.  Henry  VIII.  quarreled  with  Pope  Julius  III.  because  he  would  not  grant  that  lioeo- 
tious  monarch  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  allow  him  to  marry  the  beautifbl  Anoe 
Boleyn.  Henry  professed  Protestantism,  abolished  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  as- 
sumed to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  retained  the  title,  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
which  the  pope  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratitude  for  his  championship  of  Eome, 
for  he  had  even  written  a  book  against  Luther.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  hisowa 
unhallowed  appetites,  that  monster  in  wickedness  planted  the  seeds  of  the  English  Kefbraia- 
tion.  The  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  a  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  his  six  wives, 
led  the  way  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  purity  of  Ufe  which 
the  disciples  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  exhibited  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  the  virtooos 
and  good.  Yet  the  followers  of  these  two  reformers  diilered  materially  in  the  matter  of  lito- 
als,  and  somewhat  in  doctrine.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  taper,  pictures  and  images, 
as  things  of  indifierence ;  Calvin  demanded  the  purest  spiritual  worship.  The  reform  hav- 
ing begun  by  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremonials  as  well  as  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church, 
Calvin  and  his  friends  deemed  it  essential  to  the  full  completion  of  the  work  to  make  no  con* 
cessions  to  papacy,  even  in  non-essential  matters.  The  austere  principle  was  announced; 
and  Puritanism,  which  then  had  birth,  declared  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  aUow- 
ed,  unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  Grod.  Hooper,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  refused 
for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  required  by  law,<^  and  the  Ile£)nned 
Church  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  conflicting  views  respecting  oerenio- 
nials.  Churchmen,  or  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  much  of  the  Romish  ceremonials, 
and  the  Puritans  (first  so  called  in  derision)  became  bitter  opponents.  During  the  ragn  o( 
^  Mary,  a  violent  and  bigoted  papist,  both  parties  were  involved  in  danger.  The  Pu* 
.  ritans  were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril,  because  they  were  most  opposed  to  papacy, 
and  Hooper  and  Rogers,  both  Puritans,  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  Mary,  and,  though  she  pro* 
fessed  Protestantism,  long  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  Church  of  England  the  magnificent 
rituals  of  the  Romish  Liturgy.  She  had  in  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  ta- 
pera ;  she  oflbred  prayers  to  the  Virgin ;  insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  invoked 
the  aid  of  saints,  but  lefl  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  some  had 
been  burned  for  denying,  and  some  for  asserting,  as  a  question  of  national  indifierenoe.  With 
such  views,  Elizabeth  regarded  the  Puritans  with  little  favor,  while  they,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  earthly  power,  valuing,  as  they  did,  their  lives  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles,  were  bold  in  the  annunciation  of  their  views.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  denied  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  They  claim- 
ed the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  such  matters  ;  and  the  Puritan  preachers  also 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  sovereign  was  amenable  to  the  tribanal 
of  public  opinion,  and  ought  to  conform  in  practice  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  their  pulpits  became  the  tribunes  of  the  common  people,  and  their 
discourses  assumed  a  latitude  in  discussion  and  rebuke  which  alarmed  the  queen  and  the 
great  body  of  Churchmen,  who  saw  therein  elements  of  revolution  that  might  overtom  the 
throne  and  bury  the  favored  hierarchy  in  its  ruins.  On  all  occasions  the  Puritan  minister! 
were  the  bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  the  American  Revolution  established. 
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Elizabeth  had  endeavored  firmly  to  seat  the  national. religion  midway  between  the  bu- 
premacy  of  Rome  and  the  independence  of  Puritanism.  She  thas  lost  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  also  soon  learned  herself  to  look  upon  both  as  enemies.  Roman  Catholic  princes  con- 
spired against  England,  while  Puritan  divines  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  questioning  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  govern.  A  convocation  of  the 
dergy  was  held ;  the  **  Thirty-nine  Articles,**  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  were  formed,  and  other  methods  were  adopted,  to  give  stability  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  confirmed  the  Articles  by  act,  and 
then  not  without  some  Umitations,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  concessions  to  them. 

Rigorous  orders  for  conformity  were  now  issued.  The  Puritans,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
an  independent  spirit,  assumed  an  air  of  defiance.  Thirty  London  ministers  refused  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  and  some  talked  openly  of  secession.  A  separate  congregation  was 
at  length  actually  formed.  The  government  was  alarmed,  and  several  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Persecution  begat  zeal,  and  a  party  of  Independ- 
ents, or  Separatists,  appeared,  under  a  zealous  but  shallow  advocate  named  Brown.  The 
great  body  of  the  Puritans  desired  reform,  but  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  Church.  The 
Independents  denounced  the  Church  as  idolatrous,  and  false  to  Christianity  and  truth.  Bit- 
ter enmity  soon  grew  up  between  them,  the  Puritans  reproaching  the  Separatists  with  un- 
wise precipitancy,  and  they  in  return  were  censured  for  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 

Persecution  now  began  in  earnest.     A  court  of  high  conrniission  was  established,  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non-conformists.     Its  powers  were  almost  as  absolute 
as  those  of  the  Inquisition.     Parliament,  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  was 
the  leaven  of  Puritanism,  disapproved  of  the  commission,  and  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed.     Whitgifl,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  sincerely,  but  bigotedly,  attach- 
ed to  the  English  Reformed  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  assumed  to  con- 
trol the  entire  body  of  the  English  Church.     Conventicles  were  prohibited,  yet,  in  a 
few  years,  it  was  asserted  in  Parliament  that  twenty  thousand  persons  in  England  at- 
tended conventicles.     Some  were  banished,  others  imprisoned,  a  few  were  hanged.     The 
Separatists  wore  nearly  extinguished,  while  the  more  loyal  branch  of  the  Puritans  still  suf- 
fered contumely  and  persecution. 

Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Puritans  hailed  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  where  in-      

dependence  of  thought  and  action  had  taken  deepest  root,  as  a  favorable  event.  It  was 
thought  that  his  education,  the  restraints  from  profligacy  which  the  public  morals  of  Scotland 
imposed,  and  his  apparently  sincere  attachment  to  Protestantism,  would  guaranty  to  them  fair 
toleration,  if  not  actual  power.  But  they  were  in  error.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and,  in  the  freedom  of  self-indulgence  which  his  new  position  afibrd- 
ed,  exulted  in  gluttony,  idleness,  and  hcentiousness.  Incapable  of  being  a  statesman,  he 
aimed  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  wrote  books  which  courtiers  lauded  greatly,  while  wise 
men  smiled  and  pitied.  Bacon  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings  ;  and 
Sully  of  France,  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe.*'  A  prof- 
ligate dissembler  and  imbecile  coward,  he  was  governed  entirely  by  self-interest,  vanity,  and 
artful  men.  He  loved  flattery  and  personal  ease,  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
or  belief.  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Puritans,  for  a  moment,  relied  for  countenance  ; 
bat  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  before  his  conduct  blighted  their  hopes.  **  No  bishop, 
uo  king,**  was  his  favorite  maxim  ;  and  in  1604  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  *•  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse ;  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 
During  that  year  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 

Among  the  exiled  ministers  at  this  period  was  John  Robinson.  Eminent  for  piety  and 
courage,  his  congregation  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  they  contrived  to  have  secret 
meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the  pressure  of  persecution  finally  determined  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  **  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men.'*  Thither  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  little  flock,  among  whom  was  William  Brewster  (who  afterward  became 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church),  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  1C08.     They  landed  at  Ainster- 
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dam,  and  then  journeyed  to  Leyden,  feeling  that  they  were  but  Pilgrims,  with  no  particu- 
lar abiding-place  on  earth.  They  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  persecution  in  En- 
gland, and  finally  they  established  a  prosperous  church  at  Leyden. 

While  the  Pilgrim  Puritans  were  increasing  in  strength  in  Holland,  and  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  purity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  of  thought, 
companies  were  forming  for  settling  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  America,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Toward  the  Western  World  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Pii^rdi^ 
were  turned,  and  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  repaired  to  England,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  make  a  distinct  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  their  territory.  Sandys,  Southampton,  and  other  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Coai- 
mons,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  wink  at  their  heresy.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1619,  and 
James  promised,  not  to  aid  them,  but  to  let  them  alone.  This  was  all  they  required  of  his 
majesty.  Now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  :  capital  was  needed.  Several  Lon- 
don merchants  advanced  the  necessary  sums.  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  oflered  his 
services,  but  his  religious  views  did  not  suit  them.  His  notions  were  too  aristocratic,  and  he 
complained  of  their  democracy-^complained  that  they  were  determined  "  to  be  lords  and 
kings  of  themselves.''  They  were,  therefore,  left  "  to  make  trial  of  their  own  follies."  In 
1620  the  Pilgrims  purchased  two  ships,  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  May  Flower, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons ;  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  them  left  DelfVhaven  for  Southampton,  England.  There  they  were  joined 
Annuts,  ^7  ^  ^^^  Others,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  sailed  for  America.  But  the  captain  oi 
ie20.  i]^Q  Speedwell  and  his  company,  becoming  alarmed,  and  pretending  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy,  put  back  to  Plymouth,  and  the  May  Flower,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
September  6^    ^^®  men,  womeu,  and  children,  the  winnowed  remnants  of  the  passengers  in  th<* 

ifiao>  two  vessels,  again  spread  her  sails  to  an  eastern  breeze.  Their  destination  -w^ 
the  country  near  the  Hudson,  but  adverse  winds  drove  them  upon  the  more  northerly  and 
barren  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  afWr  a  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days.  Land 
was  espied  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  two  dajrs  afVerward  the  May  Flower  was  safely 
mooied  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Before  they  landed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  fbrxnevi 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact.  "  In  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  *  equal  laws 
for  the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year.  Democratic  liberty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  were  at  once  established  in  America.^ 

The  ocean  now  lay  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  the  land  ot 
promise  was  before  them.  Yet  perils  greater  than  they  had  encountered  hovered  around 
that  bleak  shore,  already  white  with  the  snow  of  early  winter.     But 

"  They  sou^t  not  gold  nor  guilty  rmse 

Upon  this  rock-bound  shore — 
They  left  such  prizeless  toys  as  these 

To  minds  that  tored  them  more. 
They  sought  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 

To  worship  God  unchain'd ; 
They  welcomed  pain  and  danger  here, 

^Vhen  rights  like  these  were  gain'd.*' 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  land.  The  shallop  was  unshipped, 
but  it  needed  great  repairs.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  employed  by  the  carpenter  in  mak- 
ing it  ready  for  sea.  Standish,  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the  delay,  determined  tu 
go  ashore  and  explore  the  country.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  returned  to  tfar 
ship.  When  the  shallop  was  ready,  the  roost  bold  and  enterprising  set  out  upon  a  cruise 
along  the  shore,  to  find  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  land  the  whole  company.  They  ex- 
plored every  bay  and  inlet,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  buried  Indian  com,  deserted  ^'i«r* 
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wains,  and  an  Indian  cemetery.  The  voyage  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  they  returned  to 
the  May  Flower.  Again  Carver,  Standish,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  with  eight  or 
ten  seamen,  launched  the  shallop  in  the  surf  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  December  ^ 
spray  froze  upon  them  and  their  clothes  like  iron  mail.  They  passed  that  night  ^^^• 
at  Billingsgate  Point,  at  the  hottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor.  The  company  divided  next  morning,  but  united  at  evening,  and  encamped  at 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek.  The  next  morning,  as  they  arose  from  their  knees 
in  the  deep  snow,  when  their  matin  devotions  were  ended,  a  flight  of  arrows  and  a  war-whoop 
announced  the  presence  of  savages.  They  were  of  the  Nauset  tribe,  and  regarded  the  white 
people  as  kidnappers.'  But  the  Indians  made  no  fiirther  attacks,  and  the  boat  proceeded 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose.  Snow  and  rain 
fell  copiously  ;  the  heavy  swells  snapped  the  rudder,  and  with  oars  alone  they  guided  *  the 
frail  shallop.  Darkness  came  on  and  the  storm  increased.  As  much  sail  as  possible  was 
used  to  reach  the  shore  ;  it  was  too  much  ;  the  mast  broke  in  three  pieces,  and  the  fragments, 
with  the  sail,  fell  overboard.  Breakers  were  just  ahead,  but,  by  diligent  labor  with  the  oars, 
they  passed  safely  through  the  surf  into  a  smooth  harbor,  landed,  and  lighted  a  fire.  At 
dawn  they  discovered  that  they  were  upon  an  island,  in  a  good  harbor.*  There  they  passed 
the  day  in  drying  their  clothes,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  shallop.  Night  ap- 
proached ;  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  snow  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  lay  upon  the  ground.  They  had  no  tent,  no  shelter  but  the  rock. 
Their  ship  was  more  than  fifteen  leagues  away,  and  winter,  with  all  its  terrors,  had  set  in. 
Every  personal  consideration  demanded  haste.  But  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 
resolved  to  remain  upon  that  bleak  island  and  worship  God,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
and  obligations  as  Christians.  In  the  deep  snow  they  knelt  in  prayer;  by  the  cold  rock 
they  read  the  Scriptures ;  upon  the  keen,  wintery  air  they  poured  forth  their  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.     In  what  bold  relief  does  that  single  act  present  the  Puritan  character  ! 

"  And  can  we  deem  it  strange 
That  from  their  planting  such  a  branch  should  bloom 
As  nations  envy? 


Oh  ye  who  boast 
In  yonr  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christianas  purpose  in  your  soul, 
Turn  ye  to  Plymouth's  beach,  and  on  that  rock 
Kneel  in  tkeir  footprints,  and  renew  the  vow 
They  breathed  to  God." 

Mas.  SiooiTUtsT. 

On  Monday  mbming  the  exploring  party  pushed  through  the  surf,  and  landed    Decembers, 
upon  a  rock  on  the  main.*     The  neighborhood  seemed  inviting  for  a  settlement,  ^^^ 

and  in  a  few  days  the  May  Flower  was  brought  around  and  moored  in  the  harbor.     The 
whole  company  landed  near  where  the  explorers  stepped  ashore  :  the  spot  was  called  New 


*  The  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  vicinity  had  experienced  the  treachery  of  the  whites,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the  discoverers  of  that  region.  Both  French  and  English  ships  had 
visited  the  coast.  Six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  Englishman  named  Hunt  had  inveigled 
^veml  Indians  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  England. 

'  This  island,  within  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  has  been  called  Clarke^s  Island  ever  since.  It 
was  so  named  from  Clarke,  the  first  man  who  stepped  ashore  from  the  shallop.  The  cove  in  which  they 
were  in  such  danger  lies  between  the  Gurnet  Head  and  Saguish  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bay.^ 
Moore^  i.,  35. 

'  A  portion  of  this  rock  was  conveyed  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1774,  wherr 
it  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  The  Forefathers'  Rock. 
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Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  hospitalities  which  they  had  received  at  Plymouth,  in  England, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  exposure  of  the  explor- 
ers, and  of  others  who  had  reached  the  shore  by  wading,  had  brought  on  disease,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  company  were  sick  when  the  first  blow  of  the  ax  was  struck  in  the  priineTtl 
forest.  Faith  and  hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  baild.  "  Thb 
was  the  origin  of  New  England  ;  it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions.  In- 
quisitive historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets  of  the  poreit 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to 
display  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  enterprise."' 

The  winter  that  succeeded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  terrible  for  the  settlers.  Many 
were  sick  with  colds  and  consumptions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  colony.  Grovernor  Carver's  son  died  soon  afler  landing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  pass- 
ed into  the  grave  the  next  spring.'  William  Bradford  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  The 
living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  and  at  one  time  there  were  only  seven  men  capa- 
ble of  rendering  any  assistance.  Forty-six  of  the  one  hundred  died  before  April,  yet  not  a 
murmur  against  Providence  was  heard. 

The  colonists  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  but  not  one  approach- 
ed the  settlement  until  March,  when  a  chief  named  Samoset  boldly  entered  the  rude  town, 
exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  which  he  had  learned  from  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
**  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  welcome,  Englishmen  !'*  He  gave  them  much  information,  and 
told  them  of  a  pestilence  that  had  swept  off  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  deserted  wigwams  seen  by  the  explorers.  Samoset  soon  afterward  viaitod 
the  colony  with  Squanto,  a  chief  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt  in  1 614  ;  and  in  April 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  induced  to  make  the  English  a  friendly  visit. 
Treaties  of  amity  were  made,  and,  until  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  fifty  yean 
afterward,  were  kept  inviolate.  But  Canoniciis,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  vho 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  regarded  the  English  as  intruders,  and  sent 
to  them  the  ominous  token  of  hostility,  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a  rattle-snake's  skin. 
Governor  Bradford'  at  once  sent  the  skin  back  to  Canonicus,  filled  with  powder  and  shot. 
The  chief  understood  the  symbol,  and,  afraid  of  the  deadly  weapons  in  which  such  material? 
were  used,  sent  them  back  ;  the  Narragansets  were  awed  into  submission.  Massasoit,  who 
lived  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  remained  the  fast  friend  of  the  English,  and  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Philip  (the  celebrated  King  Philip),  kept  the  bond  of  friendship  unbroken  antil 
1675. 

After  many  difiiculties,  and  receiving  some  accessions  from  immigration,  the  settlers  por- 

'  Bancroft,  i.,  313. 

*  John  Carver  was  among  the  English  emigrants  to  Leyden.  He  was  choaen  the  first  governor  of  ifar 
colony,  by  a  majority  of  the  forty-one  male  adults  that  sailed  in  the  May  Flower.  There  were  twelve  ocber 
candidates  for  the  honor.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Carver  was  rvgnlarh 
inaugurated  governor  of  the  new  colony.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  fields,  while  laboring,  oo  the  3d 
of  April.  A  violent  pain  in  his  head  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  sei»r' 
He  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  his  wife,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  about  »ix  weeks.  Bt 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  the  people  could  bestow.  His  broad-sword  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  ii 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  born  at  Ansterfield,  in  the  north  of  Ec- 
gland,  in  1588.  The  first  Puritan  principles  were  instilled  into  his  young  mind  by  a  minister  named  Ricir 
ard  Clifton,  and  when  he  vras  of  legal  age  he  was  denounced  as  a  Separatist.  He  foUovred  Mr.  Robinsua  t< 
Holland,  and  came  to  America  in  the  May  Flower.  While  he  was  absent,  with  others,  searching  for  a  spec 
on  which  to  land,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drovmed.  He  was  appointed  governor  on  the  death  d 
Carver,  being  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  energy  was  of  great  valoe  to  the  ookxiy,  and  so  mock 
was  he  esteemed,  that  he  was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  except  *occaaioiiaUy,  when.  '*bv 
importuning,  he  got  ofi^''  as  Winslow  says,  and  another  took  his  place  pro  tempore.  His  idea  of  poUic  of> 
fice  was,  '^  that  if  it  was  of  any  honor  or  benefit,  others  besides  himself  should  enjoy  it ;  if  it  was  a  borden,  ocb- 
ers  besides  himself  should  help  him  to  bear  it."  Present  politicians  consider  such  doctrine  a  '*  barban«' 
i^Us."  Governor  Bradford  died  in  May,  1657,  having  served  the  colony  as  chief  magistrate  tweniy-&v« 
years  of  the  thirty  of  his  residence  in  America. 
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chued  the  right!  of  the  London  merchants  who  had  aided  them  with  funtls,  for  nine  thou- 
•and  dollan,  and  the  colony  thus  eevered  the  last  link  of  peouuiary  interest  that  bound  it  to 
Old  England,  beyond  the  claims  of  commercial  transactioDs.  Thaie  was  one  drawback  upon 
their  prosperity — the  non-existence  of  private  property.  There  was  a  community  of  interest 
in  all  the  land  and  its  products.  Thence  arose,  on  the  part  of  some,  an  unwillingness  to  la- 
bor, and  of  others  the  discontent  which  the  industrious  feel  while  viewing  the  idleness  of  the 
lazy,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  toiling.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself,  and  an  acre  of  land  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  each  person  in  fee.  Under  this  stimulus,  the  production  of  corn  became  so  great  that 
from  buyers  the  colonists  became  sellers  to  the  Indians.' 

Civil  government  being  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  nevra  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate  having  reached  England,  in  the  following  autumn 
other  adventurers  prepared  to  come  to  America.     In  ,  ■  ,'  •-,J,\ 

the  mean  while  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
eomplished  of  the  colonists,  made  a  journey  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  to  strengthen  the  friendship  that  ex- 
isted, by  presents,  and  by  amicable  agreements  respect- 
ing future  settlers  that  might  oome  from  England.' 
The  visit  was  fruitful  of  good  results.  Soon  aflerward  J 
Captain  Standish*  marched  against  the  village  of  Cor-  | 
bitant,  one  of  Massasoit's  sachems,  who  held  an  inter- 
preter in  custody,  and  threatened  the  tribe  with  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  alarmed  at  thia  move- 
ment, and  on  the  13  th  of  September,  1621,  ninety  petty 
sachems  came  to  Plymouth  and  signed  a  paper  ackoowl* 
udging  themselves  loyal  subjects  of  Ring  James. 

New  settlers  now  began  to  arrive,  and  new  explora- 
tions of  the  coast  were  made.  Sixty  adventurers  from  London,  under  the  auspicefl  of  a  mer- 
chant named  Weston,  began  a  plantation  in  the  autumn  of  1G32,  at  Weymouth,  twelve 
miles  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  explored.  They  discovered  a  spacious  harbor,  studded  with  islauda,  and  inclosing  a  pen-* 
insula  remarkable  for  three  hills,  called  by  the  natives  Shawmut  (sweet  water).  This  was 
the  harbor  and  site  of  the  city  of  Boston.* 


>  HiUr«tb,i.,  171. 

'  Kdvard  Winslow  wu  bom  in  Worcesteiahire,  Englnnd,  in  1594.  While  traveling  od  tbe  Continent,  Iw 
became  uquainted  with  Mr.  RobioBon  nt  Leaden,  joined  his  congregation,  sailed  lo  Amerioa  in  the  iMaj 
'  Flower,  and  was  one  of  the  party  tbat  first  landed  on  Pljmouth  Rook.  He  made  Massasoit  a  second  visit, 
■ixl  found  the  Mcfaem  very  aick.  but  bir  means  of  medicine  reotored  bim  lo  beolth.  Graceful  for  his  services, 
ibe  chief  revealed  to  Winslnw  a  plot  of  some  SBTOijes  to  destroy  a  small  English  setcleiDenC  at  Wejmoaih. 
Winslow  went  lo  England  that  fall,  and  in  tbe  spring  brought  over  the  first  cattle  introduced  into  tbe  oolony. 
He  WBS  appointed  governor  m  1633.  He  wss  very  active  in  the  colony,  and  made  several  voyages  to  En. 
f^land  in  its  behalf.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiEwioners  to  saperinlend  Ibe  expedltioa  against 
ihe  Spaniards  in  the  We.^t  lodiea.  He  died  of  fever  on  his  poxs^e,  between  Jamaica  and  Hiapaoiola,  May 
Bih,  1655.  aged  sixty  years.     His  body  was  cast  into  the  ocean. 

*  Miles  Standish  is  called  the  "  Hem  of  New  England."  He  served  for  some  tima  in  tbe  English  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  with  Robinson's  coogregalioo  at  Leyden.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
<'harcb — "  never  entered  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  tbe  Baptist."  He  came  lo  Amerioa  in  tbe  May 
Flower,  and  was  a|^nted  miliiary  conunander-in-obief  at  Plymoech.  His  bold  enterprises  spread  terror 
among  the  Indiana,  an^  necured  peace  to  Ihe  cidony.  Id  aflniicn  te  bia  exploit  in  killing  PecksDot,  a  bold 
rhief.  with  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Robinson  wrote  to  the  governor,  "  O  that  you  hod  conrrrlvl  some  before  yoo 
kilW  any  I"  Slondish  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  oolony  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  diod  at  Duzbury 
in  1656,  aged  about  sevenlv-two  yeara. 

*  The  Peninsula  of  ShaismaU  included  between  six  and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  sparsely  covered  by 
trees,  and  nearly  divided  by  two  creeks  into  three  islands  when  the  creeks  were  titled  by  the  lidei.  From 
ibe  circumstance  of  the  Ihree  hills,  the  English  called  the  peninaala  Tri-monnlain,  tbe  modem  TrenKial. 
The^e  three  eminences  have  since  been  named  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon  Hills.     The  name  of  Tri-moonlain 
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Id  1628  a  company,  under  Jolm  Endicott,  settled  at  Salem  (Na-um-keag),  and  were  join- 
ed by  a  few  emigrants  at  Cape  Ann,  sixteen  miles  nortHward.     They  received  a  charter  rnni 

the  king,  and  were 
incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "Govein- 
or  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  iu 
New  England."  la 
1 630  aboat  three  hun- 
dred Puritan  famiiia, 
under  John  WinthtDp, 
arrived,  and  jmned  the 
Massa  cbusetls  Bay  col- 
ony. They  ealabliiW 
themselves  at  Dorcber 
ter,  Roxbury,  Water- 
town,  and  Carabrid^. 
A  spring  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  in- 
duced some  iuniliM 
among  whom  wai  He. 
Winthrop,  to  settle  up- 
on Shawmut.  Win- 
throp was  the  chosea 
Governor  of  the  colooj 
of  Massachusetta  Bay ; 
the  whole  gDvemmeut. 
including     PlymoDih. 
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was  removed  to  the  new  settlement,  and  thencefottb  Boston  became  the  inetropolii  of  Ne« 
England. 

I  have  thus  traced,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
their  emigration  to  America,  and  the  progress  of  settlement,  to  the  founding  of  Boston  in  1630 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  colonial  history  of  New  England  in  all  ixt 
important  details,  and  only  so  much  of  it  will  be  developed  as  is  necessary  to  present  the  link* 
of  connection  between  the  early  history  and  the  story  of  our  Revolution.  That  Revolution, 
being  s  conflict  oi  principle,  had  its  origin  more  remote  even  than  the  planting  of  ibeNe* 
England  colonies.  The  seed  germinated  when  the  sun  of  the  Reformation  warmed  the  coM 
soil  of  society  in  Europe,  over  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  had  so  long  brooded  ;  and  its 
blossoms  were  unfolded  when  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Huguenots  of  France  boldly 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  kingly  power,  the  grand  postulate  of  fireedom — the  socul  ksa 
POLITICAL  EQUAtiTT  OF  THE  RACE.  These  two  sections  of  independent  thinkers  broaght  ibf 
vigorous  plant  to  America — the  Puritans  to  New  England,  the  Huguenots  to  the  Carolinaf. 
The  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  other  dissenting  communities,  watered  it  during  the  rcigot 
of  the  Charleses  and  the  bigot  James  II. ;  and  when  the  tactics  of  British  opptewioo  baJ 
changed  from  religious  persecution  to  comraeroiat  and  political  tyranny,  it  had  grown  a  slorf; 
tree,  firmly  rooted  in  k  genial  soil,  and  overshadowing  a  prosperous  people  with  ita  besotifu' 
foliage.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  the  American  Revolution — the  fruit  which  still  &nni 
the  nutriment  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  our  free  institutions. 

was  changed  lo  Boston,  as  a  compliraent  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  emigrated  frotn  Boston,  in  LiotiJa- 
ahiie,  England. 

'  This  is  a  bo-simile  of  a  map  of  Boston  Harbor  and  adjacent  setllemeDls  in  IGGT,  and  b  beUrnd  n  l« 
a  specimen  of  the  first  enf^raving  eaeculsd  in  America.  Instead  of  the  top  of  the  map  being  north.  afn>iH 
ing  to  the  preient  method  of  drawing  maps,  the  right  hand  of  this  ia  Dorth. 
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The  Puntan  Uharacter.    Witchcraft.    Engliih  Laws  on  the  Sabject.    The  Delusion  in  New  England.    Effect!  of  the  Deloaion. 

"  The  Pilgrim  tpirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  the  ice-bound  shore,  « 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May  Flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more." 

PiBRPONT. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  the  proceedings  against  persons  accused  of  witchcrail,* 
the  disfranchisement  of  those  who  were  not  church  members,  and  many  other  enactments  in 
their  civil  code,  considered  alone,  mark  the  Puritan  as  bigoted,  superstitious,  intolerant,  un- 
lovely in  every  aspect,  and  practically  evincing  a  spirit  like  that  of  Governor  Dudley,  ex- 
pressed in  some  lines  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death. 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cocatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's,  *  I  died  no  libertine  V  '* 

But  when  a  broad  survey  is  taken  of  the  Puritan  character,  these  things  appear  as  mere 
blemishes— spots  upon  the  sun^— insects  in  the  otherwise  pure  amber.  In  religion  and  mo- 
rality they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  right — <*  New  England  was  the  colony  of  conscience."' 
Their  worship  was  spiritual,  their  religious  observances  were  few  and  simple.     To  them  the 

*  A  belief  in  witchcraft  or  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  through  human  instrumentality,  was  prevalent 
among  all  classes  of  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  superstition  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  metaphysical  Puritans  in  America.  A  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  made  it 
a  capital  offense  for  a  person  to  practice  the  arts  of  witchcraft.  The  first  James  was  a  firm  believer  m 
witchcraft,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  laws  against  its  practitioners.  Pretenders,  called  Witch-detectors, 
arose,  and,  daring  the  commonwealth,  traveled  from  county  to  county,  in  England,  making  accusations,  in 
coa<«quence  of  which  many  persons  suffered  death.  The  **  Fundamentals"  of  Massachusetts  contained  a 
capital  law  against  sucli  offenses,  founded  upon  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
Itvc.*' — Exodus,  xxii.,  18.  Increase  Mather,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  work  called  **  Re- 
markable Providences,"  enumerated  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  that  had  occurred  in  New  England. 
The  high  standing  of  the  author  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  real 
\iiteh  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  at  Newbury,  whose  house  was  alleged  to  be  haunted. 
Tbis  was  in  1686,  and  from  that  time  until  1693,  when  King  William^s  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented 
any  further  trials,  and  all  accused  persons  were  released,  the  colonies  were  greatly  agitated.  Chief-justice 
Hale  had  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  the  delusion,  and  the  Mathers,  father  and 
son,  of  Boston,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  had  written,  and  preached,  and  talked,  and  acted  much 
under  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather  published  a  book  in  1692,  called  the  "Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,"  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  cases  and  trials,  and  stimulating  the  authorities 
to  further  proceedings.  The  delusion  was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  sus- 
picion. The  wife  of  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  accused,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most  active 
lifrainst  others,  and  almost  every  ill-favored  old  woman  was  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  devil.  A  son  of 
Governor  Bradstreet  was  accused,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  even  Lady  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Ad- 
miral Sir  William,  the  newly-appointed  Goviemor  of  Massachusetts,  was  suspected.  When  royal  authoritj 
broke  the  spell,  practical  witchcraft  ceased  to  act,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  recovered  their  senses. 
Mather,  in  bis  **  Magnolia,"  confessed  that  things  were  carried  a  little  too  far  in  Salem,  but  never  positively 
ivnounced  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  His  credulity  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  a  writer 
named  Calef,  who  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  ministers  on  the  subject.  At  first  Mather  sneer- 
ed at  him  as  a  ^^  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant ;"  but  Calef  laid  his  truths  and  sarcasms  so  strong- 
ly over  the  shoulders  of  Mather,  that  the  latter  called  him  a  "  coal  from  hell,*'  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
aftervrard  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for  slander. 

The  mischief  wrought  by  this  delusion  vras  wide-spread  and  terrible.  Society  was  paralyzed  with  alarm  ; 
tf*v*il  spirits  were  thought  to  overshadow  the  land ;  every  nervous  influence,  even  every  ordinary  symptom  of 
«<i«ease,  vras  ascribed  to  demoniac  power.  When  the  royal  veto  arrived,  twenty  persons  had  been  executed, 
-imf>ng  whom  was  a  minister  of  Danvers  named  George  Burroughs  *,  fifty-five  haid  been  tortured  or  terrified 
iuin  a  confession  of  witchcraft  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  accused. 

*  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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elements  remained  but  wine  and  bread  ;  they  invoked  no  saints ;  they  raised  no  altar ;  they 
adored  no  crucifix ;  they  kissed  no  book ;  they  asked  no  absolution ;  they  paid  no  tithes ; 
they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approba- 
tion of  the  officers,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  brethren  as  well  as  by  the  ministen ; 
the  church,  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house  ;  they  dug  no  grave  in 
consecrated  earth  ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married  without  a  minister,  and  buried  their 
dead  without  a  prayer.  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  skeptical  considera- 
tion, and,  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were 
but  three  victims  in  New  England. 

Rigorous  in  their  moral  and  religious  code,  the  Puritans  were  mild  in  their  legislation  apoa 
other  subjects.  For  many  crimes  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  and  the  punishment  for 
theft,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  was  more  mild  than  our  laws  inflict.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  was  recognized  by  their  laws  as  a  barely  possible  event,  but,  during  the  first 
fifty  years  afler  the  founding  of  New  England,  no  record  of  such  an  occurrence  is  given.' 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  wife  and  paramour  both  sufiering  for  the  crime ;  while 
the  girl  whom  youth  and  afiection  betrayed  was  censured,  but  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  the 
seducer  was  compelled  to  marry  his  victim.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued,  and  the 
undutiful  child  and  faithless  parent  were  alike  punished.  Honest  men  were  not  impriaoned 
for  debt  until  1654  ;  cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  ofiense,  punishable  by  fine.  The  people, 
united  in  endurance  of  hardships  during  the  first  years  of  settlement,  were  equally  united 
when  prosperity  blessed  them.  They  were  rich  in  afilection  for  one  another,  and  aU  aroand 
them  were  objects  of  love.  Their  land  had  become  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  repose,  and. 
even  when  the  fires  of  persecution  went  out  in  England,  none  could  be  tempted  to  return 
thither,  for  they  had  found  a  better  heritage.  Their  morals  were  pure,  ^d  an  old  writer 
said,  *^  As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  livers/*  Drunk- 
enness was  almost  unknown,  and  universal  health  prevailed.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  New  England,  as  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled,  and  no  less  than  four  in  nineteen 
of  all  that  were  bom  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Many  lived  beyond  the  age  of  nine- 
ty, and  a  man  one  hundred  years  old  when  our  Revolution  broke  out  was  not  oonsidered  a 
wonder  of  longevity. 

Such  were  the  people  who  fostered  the  living  principles  of  our  independence— the  parents 
of  nearly  one  third  of  the  present  white  population  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  fii^t 
fifteen  years — and  there  was  never  afterward  any  considerable  increase  from  England — there 
came  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  souls.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  £u  from 
four  millions.  Each  family  has  multiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  the  Puritan  §pr 
tern  of  free  schools,  and  their  example  is  spreading  it  throughout  the  civilized  world.' 

In  1 634  the  colony  had  become  so  populous  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  ibr  all  the  (nt- 
men  to  assemble  in  one  place  to  transact  business.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  towns,  the 
representative  system  was  introduced,  and  to  twenty-four  representatives  was  delegated  the 
power  granted  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen  by  charter.  The  appellation  of  general  court 
was  also  applied  to  the  representatives.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hugh  Peters,  afterward 
CromwelFs  secretary,  and  Henry  Vane,  afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  made  governor 
came  to  the  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  immigrants.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
Roger  Williams  occasioned  disturbances,  and  was  banished.  These  circumstanq^  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  1 637  the  Pequot  war  ensued  ;  and  about  1 640,  persecutions  having  ceased  in  England, 
emigration  to  the  colonies  also  ceased.  The  Confederation  was  eflected  in  1643.  From 
that  time  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  may  be  dated.'     Their  coaunerce,  which 

*  Tnunbuirs  History  of  ConmectiaU,  i.,  283 ;  Bancroft's  United  Statet,  i.,  465. 

*  Banoroft,  i.,  467-8. 

'  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  ^*  Wonder-working  Providence  of  ZionN  Sarior  in  New  Englaiid,'*  vni- 
hig  in  1650,  seven  years  after  the  nnion,  says,  "  Good  white  and  wheaten  bread  is  no  dainty,  but  every  on&un 
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fint  extended  only  to  the  Indiana,  and  to  traffic  among  theauelve«,  expanded,  and  comidei- 
able  trade  waa  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  Through  thia  trade  bullion  wai  brought 
into  New  England,  and  "  it  was  thought  necessary,  to 
prevent  fraud  in  money,"  to  establish  a  mint  for  coining 
ahilliDgt,  aiipencei,  and  threepences.  On  the  first  coins 
the  only  inscription  on  one  side  was  N.  E.,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, XII.,  VI..  or  III-  In  October,  1651,  the  court  order- 
ed that  all  piece*  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring,  with 
the  insoriptioD  Massachusetts,  and  s  tree  in  the  center,  on 

one  side,  and  New  England,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on  '"  *■"— "  """■■—■  ■ 

the  other.  The  first  money  was  coined  in  1 6S2,  and  the  date  was  not  altered  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  year  1656  a  few  fanatics  in  religion,  calling  themselves  Quakers,  began  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  revile  magistrates,  and  interfere  with  the  public  worship  of  the  people, 
Tbey  assumed  the  name  and  garb  of  Quakers,  but  had  no  more  the  spirit  and  coaaiitency  of 
lile  of  that  pure  sect  than  any  monomaniac  that  might  declare  himself  such.  The  Quaker* 
bare  ever  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  as  the  most  order-loving,  peaceful  citi- 
zens, cultivating  genuine  practical  piety  among  themselves,  and,  with  few  esceptioni,  never 
interiering  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  others,  except  by  the  reasonable  efforts  of  persua- 
sion. Quite  diflerent  was  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  suAered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.  They  openly  and  in  bsreh  language  reviled  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State  ;  entered  houBes  of  worship,  and  denounced  the  whole  congregation  as  hypocrites  and 
an  "  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wall-placarding  and  itin- 
ermnt  propheU  of  our  day ;  and  shocked  public  morals  by  their  indecencies.*     They  were 

nun  bath  bis  choice,  if  gay  clothing  and  a  liqaorish  touth  after  sack,  sugar,  and  planu  tick  not  away  his  bread 
loo  bat,  aJI  which  are  but  imliaBry  among  those  that  were  not  able  to  bring  their  own  person  mer  at  iheir 
6j4t  coming.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  the  connlry  but  the  poorest  person  in  tbem  hath  a  house  and 
land  of  his  own,  and  bread  of  bis  own  growing,  if  not  »nie  cattle.  Flesh  is  now  no  rsre  food,  beef,  po^ 
■Bd  matton  being-  frequent  in  maay  houses;  so  that  this  poor  wildemeas  bath  not  only  eqiullted  England 
in  Tood,  but  goes  beyood  it  in  some  places  Tor  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used, 
aod  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tarls,  instead  of  their  former  pumpkin  pies.  Poultry  they  have  plenty."  At 
ih»t  lime  thirty-two  trades  were  carried  on  in  Ibe  colony,  and  sboea  were  raana&wilurod  for  exportation. 

■  Tkis  is  a  rac-simile  of  the  Hrst  money  coined  in  America.  The  mint-master,  who  was  allowed  to  lake 
flfleen  pence  oat  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  his  Irotdtle  in  coining,  made  a  large  fortune  by  it.  Henry 
Sewall,  the  founder  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  married  bis  only  daughter,  a  plarap  girl  of  eighteen 
yean.  When  the  wedding  oeremonj  was  ended,  a  kirge  pair  of  scales  was  brought  out  and  suspended.  In 
(KM  disk  tbe  blushing  bride  was  placed,  and  "  pine  tree  shillings,"  as  the  coin  was  called,  were  poured  into 
Ibe  other  untd  there  was  an  equipoise.  Tbe  money  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Sewall  as  his  wife's  dowry, 
■niDanting  to  one  hundred  and  flfty  thoosand  dollars.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of  this  monej  still  in  exist- 
ence. One  which  I  saw  in  the  possession  rX  a  gentleman  in  New  York  was  not  as  much  worn  as  many  of 
the  Spanish  quarleii  now  in  circulation  among  us.      Tbe  silver  appeared  to  be  leiy  pure. 

'  Hutchinson  mentions  many  instances  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Quakers.  Some  al  Sa- 
lem, Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  went  into  the  meeting-hooses  in  time  of  worship,  called  the  min- 
iaura  vile  hirelings,  ami  tbe  people  an  abotninalion.  Thomas  Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-bouse  al 
Boalon  with  two  glass  bonles,  and,  breaking  them  in  the  presence  of  tbe  whole  congregation,  exclaimed, 
*'  Thos  will  tbe  Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  Mary  Brewster  wsnt  into  meeting,  having  her  lace  smeared 
with  soot  and  grease ;  another  young  manied  woman,  Deborah  Wilson,  want  through  tbe  streets  of  Sa- 
kem  perfectly  naked,  in  emulation  of  tbe  Prophet  Eiekiel,  as  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  tbe  land.  Tbev 
were  whipped  throogbthe  streets  at  Ibe  tail  of  a  cart,  Ann  Hartley  declared  herself  a  prophetess,  and  had 
many  followers  who  seceded  from  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  lealously  propagated  schism.  A  Qaaker 
woman  entered  a  ohnrcb  in  Boston,  whde  the  congregation  were  worshiping,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  Bshe* 
on  her  bead,  ber  feet  bore,  and  her  face  blackened  so  as  to  personify  small-pox,  the  punishment  with  which 
■be  threatened  tbo  oolony. — See  tfutchinaon's  Hulory  tf  MatiackutrlU,  i.,  202-t. 

Whipping  was  the  usual  punishment.  Maimaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Will- 
i»m  Leddra  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyer  was  publicly  whipped  IhrDughlhe  streets  of  Boston.  Dorothy  Wangh 
was  three  times  imprisoned,  three  times  banished,  and  once  whipped,  and  her  clothes  sold.  William  Brand 
was  lour  times  imprisoned,  four  times  banisfaed,  twice  whipped,  and  branded.  John  Copeland  was  seven 
limes  imprisoned,  seven  times  banished,  three  times  whipped,  and  had  his  ears  cut  aft.  Christopher  HoMen 
was  five  times  banished,  Sve  times  imprisoned,  twice  whipped,  and  bad  his  ears  cut  off.  These  bur  were 
the  IciJing  charaetera  who  suffered  in  one  year.— JV'rr  Enjionif  J  EiuigHt,  p.  105. 
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first  tenderly  dealt  with  mod  kindly  admonished.  Penalties  ensued,  and  life  was  finilly  tak- 
en, before  some  of  them  would  cease  inteHerence  with  the  popular  oeremoniak  of  religioD. 
The  exercise  of  power  to  maintain  subordination  finally  grew  to  persecution,  and  the  benevo- 
lent Puritan  became,  almost  from  necessity,  a  persecutor.  Enactments  for  the  presenratkia 
of  gdM  order  were  necessary,  bat  the  sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  and  teoeu 
can  not  be  deiended. 

The  Quaker  sect  sprang  up  in  England  about  1756,  under  Greorge  Fox,  and  receiTed  their 
name  from  the  peculiar  shaking  oj  quaking  of  their  bodies  and  limbs  while  preaching.  Tbejr 
went  further  than  the  straitest  Puritans  in  disregarding  human  authority  when  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  denounced  war,  persecution  for  religious  opinioiu,  and,  above 
all,  the  slavish  idolatry  demanded  by  rfllers  in  Church  and  State  of  those  under  their  eontrol. 
They  condemned  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods,  refused  to  take  oaths,  and  thus  stnick  i 
direct  blow  at  the  hierarohy.  They  difiered  from  the  Puritans  in  many  things,  and  became 
noxious  to  them.  They  derived  their  system  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly  from  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  Puritans  took  theirs  from  the  more  sanguinary  and  intolerant  codes  of 
the  old  dispensation.  Laying  aside  the  falsehoods  of  politeness  and  flattery,  they  renouooed 
all  titles,  addressed  all  men,  high  or  low,  by  the  plain  title  of  Friend,  used  the  expresiioDi 
yea  and  nay,  and  thee  and  thou ;  and  offices  of  kindness  and  affection  to  their  fellow-creat- 
ures, according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  James,  constituted  their  practical  religion 
'*  The  Quakers  might  be  regarded  as  representing  that  branch  of  the  primitive  ChristiaiK 
who  esteemed  Christianity  an  entirely  new  dispensation,  world-wide  in  its  objects ;  while  the 
Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  pecul- 
iar chosen  people,  to  wit,  themselves."' 

The  English  Puritans  had  warned  their  brethren  in  America  against  these  "  children  (A 
hell,"  and  the  first  appearance  in  the  colony  of  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came 
from  Barbadoes,  and  professed  the  new  doctrine,  greatly  alarmed  the  New  England  theocracy. 
A  special  law  was  enacted,  by  which  to  bring  a  "  known  Quaker"  into  the  colony  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  exaction  of  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again. 
The  Quaker  himself  was  to  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
kept  there  until  transported.  The  introduction  of  Quaker  books  was  prohibited ;  defending 
Quaker  opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  finally  banishment ;  and  in  1 657  it  was  en- 
acted that  for  every  hour  s  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker  the  entertainer  should  pay  tbrty 
shillings.  It  was  also  enacted  that  every  male  Quaker  should  lose  an  ear  on  the  first  cos- 
viction,  and  the  other  on  a  second ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  a  third  conviction,  wtie 
to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  1658  the  death  penalty  was 
enacted.  Under  it  those  who  should  return  to  the  colony  a  second  time,  af^er  banishment. 
were  to  sufier  death.  From  unwillingness  to  inflict  death,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  lav 
in  1658,  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  Quaker  should  be  delivered  to  the  oonst&Ue 
of  the  town,  **  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cartas  tail,  and 
whipped  through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  ner^ 
town  toward  the  border  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  from  constable  to  constable,  to  any  the  out- 
ermost town,  and  so  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  colony. '  In  case  of  return,  this  was  to  be 
twice  repeated.  The  fourth  time  the  convict  was  to  be  branded  with  a  letter  R  on  the  \«t 
shoulder,  and  aSier  that,  if  incorrigible,  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Chiefly  through  the  ia- 
strumentaUty  of  King  William,  these  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were  abrogated  by  royal 
authority,  and  that  sect  became  an  important  element  in  American  society  during  the  eiglit- 
eenth  century.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  Qoaken 
had  a  strong  controlling  influence  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1675  King  Philip's  war  commenced,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  in  New  England  wer- 
involved  in  it.     This  will  be  noticed  when  we  are  considering  my  visit  to  the  neighborbooii 


>  HUdreth,  i.,  404. 
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of  Mount  Hope,  the  reeidence  of  the  great  sachem.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  war,  when  the 
colonies  were  much  distressed,  the  ministers  of  the  second  James  conspired,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  destroy  popular  government  in  America,  and  consolidate  power  in  the  thron^.  A  decision 
was  procured  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declaring  the  American  charters  forfeited,  he- 
cause  of  the  alleged  exercise  of  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments,  not  recog- 
nized hy  those  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  who  came  with  the  title  of  governor  gen- 
eral, and  empowered  to  take  away  their  charters  from  the  colonists,  made  Boston  his 
head-quarters.  He  came  with  the  fair  mask  of  kindness,  which  was  soon  cast  off.  Fees 
of  all  officers  were  increased  ;  public  thanksgivings  without  royal  permission  were  forbidden  ; 
the  press  was  restrained  ;  land  titles  were  abrogated,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  petition 
for  new  patents,  sometimes  at  great  expense  ;  and  in  various  ways  Andross  and  others  man- 
aged to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  inhabitants.     The  free  spirit 

of  New  England  was  aroused,  and  the  people  became  very  restive 
xmder  the  tyrant.  Secret  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  open  resistance  was  discussed  ;  but  before  the  people  of  Boston,  aft- 
erward so  famous  for  their  bold  opposition  to  imperial  power,  liiled  the 
arm  of  defiance,  the  news  came  that  James  was  an  exile,  and 
that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throoe  of  En- 
gland. Boston  was  in  great  commotion.  People  flocked  in  from  the 
country,  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  all  tyrants*'  were  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  joy  rung  out  by  the  church-bells.  Andross,  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  fort,*  but  was  soon  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  as  already  no- 
ticed, sent  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1 692, 
when  the  territories  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  add- 
ed to  Massachusetts.  By  that  charter  the  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  property  qualification  was  necessary  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  in  choosing  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  or  Assembly.  Such  was  the  government  that  existed 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

About  this  time  the  French,  who  had  settled  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, began  to  excite  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Indians  against  the 
Enghsh  settlements  in  New  England.     Dover  and  Salmon  Falls  in 
^1^  New  Hampshire,  Casco  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady  in  New  York 

/fix  ^en  desolated.     The  colony  fitted  out  a  force,  under  General  Win- 

/      r  I  \  throp,  to  attack  Montreal,  and  a  fleet,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  to 

^   -  ^  ^^  -^    besiege  Quebec.     The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  for  seven  years, 

nntil  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  was  concluded, 
the  frontier  was  scourged  by  savage  cruelties.     During  this  time 
military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  government  emitted  bills  of  credit,  the  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or,  rather,  of  Fon- 


1689. 


r 


Thb  Bkacon. 


tainbleau,  in  1763,  the  New  England  colonies  were  continually  agitated  by  successive  wars 


'  The  first  fort  was  apon  one  of  the  three  emineDces  in  Boston,  called  Cornhill,  from  the  oircamstanoe 
that  the  first  explorers  foand  corn  buried  there.  The  fort  was  completed  in  1634.  It  had  complete  com- 
roand  of  the  harbor.  It  is  now  a  green  plat,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  Washington  Place. 
The  eminence  is  called  Fort  Hill. 

Another  of  the  eminences  is  called  Beacon  Hill,,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  beacon 
pole,  with  a  tar  barrel  at  its  apex,  erected  in  1 635,  which  was  to  be  fired,  to  give  an  alarm  in  the  countr}\ 
if  Boston  should  be  attacked  by  savages.  Upon  a  orane  was  suspended  a  basket  containing  some  combusti- 
bles for  firing  the  barrel.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  a  plain  Doric  column 
of  brick  ami  stone,  incnisted  with  cement,  was  erected.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  on  an  eight  feet  ped- 
estal. On  the  tablets  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions  commemorating  the  most  important  events  from  the 
pa.«age  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  1790.  This  pedestal  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  men- 
Qment  stood  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  State  House.     A  view  of  the  old  beacon  is  given  above. 
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with  the  French  and  InilUiu,  by  jealouues  conoenung  colonial  righti,  which  acta  of  PariU- 
ment  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  menace  with  Bubveraion,  aAd  by  the  diaoonteota  aruing 


THtSIruLcuteiBaLofTwcmtr-^ 

SKvJLLlo-voj^  (ixic  from.  iKe  MaiIacmuetr-» 
Co  Ltm/ to  tK  tlJifleiror  Jliall  t  e-i«.  valuc-^ 
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fubord,Lnate-tokwa  iaallPublick  paym: 
am-dJ-or  aiy  ^tock  at a/ny ti/rrtc  i>rutkt-a?s 
Trea/lvry-  Boitorui/fU  iVew-JjnglafftoU 
fetruiTy  ^tW<Ul^O<»By  Ordjcrof 
tlie^  Ue/ne/ral  G.oii/r'^ 


A>aiiuM  PAri>  MoHBi. 


from  the  avarice  and  misrule  of  royal  goveraon  sent  over  from  England.  For  the  wan  tber 
furniibed  full  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  colonial  tivops 
that  French  dominion  in  America  was  destroyed.  During  these  wars  the  colonists  diaoorer- 
ed  their  own  strength,  and,  doubtless,  thoughts  of  independence  ol\en  occupied  the  minds  of 
many.  The  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  operations  in  Northern  New  York  and  upon  I>ake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  final  passage  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  into  tbe  luAdi 
of  the  English,  have  been  noticed  in  former  chapters.  The  campaign  againat  the  Fnorh 
poets  on  the  Ohio  and  vicinity,  when  Washington  first  became  distinguished  as  a  nulitarj 
leader,  will  receive  our  attention  herenfler. 

We  have  now  reached  tbe  borders  of  our  Revolutionary  era,  and  Boston,  oar  pdat  cf 
view,  where  the  fint  bold  voice  was  heard  and  the  first  resolute  arm  uplifXed  agaioat  meu- 
ures  of  the  British  Parliament  that  tended  to  abridge  the  Uberties  of  the  colonists,  is  &  pniper 
place  whence  to  take  a  general  survey  of  events  iounediately  antecedent  to,  and  caoDoetsd 
with,  that  successful  and  righteous  rebellion. 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Andross  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  by  Massachusetts,  but  the  governor  thereafter  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  ^^^ 
This  was  the  first  link  forged  for  the  chain  of  absolutism  with  which  England  for  nearly  a 
century  endeavored  to  enslave  her  American  colonies.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  original  charters  had  never  been  sur* 
rendered.  The  other  chartered  communities  were  governed  by  men  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  always  enjoyed  the  democratic  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  chief  magistrates.  These  royal  governors,  by  their  exactions  and  their  haughty  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  America,  were  greatly  instrumental,  it  will  be  seen,  in  arousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  Discontents,  however,  arising  from  an  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  Mrith  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  already  begun  to  excite  suspicions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  integrity  of  the  home  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Parliament,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1 660,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  conmierce 
of  the  American  colonies.  This  commission  was  afterward  remodeled,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  FlantationSf  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
Lords  of  Trade,  was  established.  This  board  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  commerce 
of  the  realm ;  and,  although  its  powers  were  subsequently  somewhat  curtailed,  it  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  America,  doMm  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  royalty  here.  It  was  the  legalized  spy  upon  all  the  movements  of  the 
people ;  it  watched  the  operations  of  the  colonial  assemblies  ;  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
it  upheld  the  royal  governors  and  the  royal  prerogatives.  Under  its  auspices  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  were  established  throughout  the  colonies,  having  powers  similar  to  those  of  our 
United  States  District  Courts,  in  which  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  were  tried  without  jury. 
These  often  exercised  intolerable  tyranny. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  commission,  the  acts  of  trade  had  so  little 
afiected  the  colonists  that  they  were  hardly  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  commercial  restrictions,  fsem  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  exempt 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were  imposed  with  increased  rigor.     The  harbors  of 
the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  English  vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce 
as  were  in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets  ;  the  liberty 
of  free  trade  among  the  colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  use  or  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  which  would  come  in 
competition  with  English  manufacturers.     In  addition  to  these  oppressive  commercial  acts, 
a  royal  fleet  arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England ;  and  they  also  had 
full  power  to  take  *<  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation.*'     The  people  justly  regarded  this  commission 
as  a  prolific  seed  of  tyranny  planted  among  them.     The  colonists  were  alarmed,  yet  none 
but  Massachusetts  dared  openly  to  complain.     She  alone,  although  professing  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king,  openly  asserted  her  chartered  rights,  and  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  but  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their  delegated 
powers  within  her  domain.     So  noxious  was  the  commission  to  the  whole  people,  that  it 
was  soon  abolished.     In  this  boldness  Massachusetts  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  opposition 
to  royal  authority  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  conspicuous. 

In  1672  the  British  Parliament  enacted  "  that  if  any  vessel  which,  by  law,  may  trade  in 
the  plantations  shall  take  on  board  any  enumerated  articles  [mentioned  in  the  act  of  1 660], 
and  a  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  with  sufficient  security  to  unlade  them  in  England. 
there  shall  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  law,  to  be  paid  in  such  places  in  the 
plantation,  and  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  collect  the  same ;  and,  for  their  better 
collection,  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  business  shall  be  managed  and  the  imposts  shall  be 
levied  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  imposts  in  England.*'     This  was  the 
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first  act  that  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies  alone ;  this  was  the  initial  act  of  a  aeries  of 
like  tenor,  which  drove  them  to  rebellion.  The  people  justly  complained,  and  as  justly  dis- 
regarded the  law.  They  saw  in  it  a  withering  blight  upon  their  infant  commerce :  tbey 
either  openly  disobeyed  its  injunctions,  or  eluded  its  provisions ;  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  in  particular,  trafficked  without  restraint. 

The  colonies  in  general  now  began  to  regard  the  home  government  as  an  oppre«or,  and 
acted  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  independence.  Edward  Randolph,  afterward  the  sor- 
veyor  general  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  custom 
in  1676,  iterated  the  declarations  of  the  people  that  the  law  *•  made  by  Parliament  oUigeth 
them  in  nothing  but  what  consists  with  the  interests  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  legidatite 
power  is  and  abides  in  them  solely."  Grovemor  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  writing- 
^^'^  in  1698,  said,  *<  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people  in  all  these  colonies  and 
provinces,  especially  those  ui^der  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  under  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  in  force  and  binding  to  them  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say  they  have  no  representative  sent  for  themseives 
to  the  Parliaments  of  England;  and  they  look  upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  pat 
any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships."  Earlier  than  this  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonies  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  was  recognized  by  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
Greoige  Cartwright,  and  not  questioned  by  the  king.     These  distinguished  men  purchased 

New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  which  he  had  taken  from  the 

Dutch  by  the  authority  of  his  brother  Charles. 
These  **  lords  proprietors,"  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  pioneers,  stipulated  in  their 
agreement  with  those  who  should  commence  plantations  there  that  they  (the  proprieton) 
were  "  not  to  impose,  or  suffer  to  be  imposed^  any  tax,  custom,  subsidy,  tallage,  assessnient, 
or  any  other  duty  whatsoever,  upon  any  color  or  pretense,  upon  the  said  province  or  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  other  than  what  shall  be  imposed  by  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  Creneral 
Assembly.*'^  In  1 69 1  the  New  York  General  Ammbly  passed  an  act  declaring  •'  that  no  aid» 
tax,  tallage,  &c.,  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,  assessed,4evied,  or  required  of  or  on  any  bf  their 
majesties'  [William  and  Mary]  subjects  within  the  provinces,  &c.,  or  their  estates,  in  any 
manner  of  color  or  pretense  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil,  and  representatives  of  the  people  in  Creneral  Assembly  met  and  convened."  In  1692 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  declaration  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  almoct 
all  the  colonies  asserted,  in  some  form,  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  we  see  that,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  righteoosneea 
of  that  rebellion  relied  for  vindication — taxation  and  representation  are  rasEPiirawTiB 
was  boldly  asserted  by  the  governed,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the  supreme  power  as  oocrect. 
As  early  as  1729  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  suggestion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  was  the  design  of  that  colony  '*  to  shake  off  its  dependency."  Governor  Bur- 
net, of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  in  1728.  The  display 
that  attended  his  reception  at  Boston,  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  on  every  hand, 
determined  him  to  demand  a  fixed  and  liberal  salary  from  the  Assembly,  a  demand  which 
had  involved  Shute,  his  predecessor,  in  continual  bickerings  with  that  body.  Burnet  made 
the  demand  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  Assembly  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  ink- 
mediately  afterward  the  Council  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the  undutiful  conduct  of  tlie 
members.     So  bold  was  the  Assembly  in  denying  royal  prerogatives  and  refusing  obedienoe 

to  laws,  that  when  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  tbej 

might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  that  body  resolved  *<  That  the 
petition  was  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  [George  I.]  govern- 
ment, and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom,  to 
which,  in  law  and  right,  they  ought  to  be  subject"* 

In  1739  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  but 

^  Smithes  History  of  New  Jersey,  p.  517.  '  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  75. 
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that  statesman  took  an  enlightened  and  liheral  view,  and  said,  smiling,  "  I  will  leave  that  to 
some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude ;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  aft- 
erward full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer, by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
our  manufactories  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  Constitution 
and  ours."  Had  these  views  continued  to  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet,  George  III.  might 
not  have  **  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  ;"  had  Walpole  yielded,  .the  republic  of  the 
United  States  might  have  existed  almost  half  a  century  earlier. 

Walpole's  successors  taere  "  more  courageous"  than  he,  and  "  less  friends  to  commerce," 
for  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  **  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  no 
mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt- 
hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,*  or,  after  such  erection,  continued, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America."  The  Navigation  Act  of  1 660  was  retained  in 
full  force.  Qatters  were  forbidden  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two  apprentices ;  the 
importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  not  allowed  without  the  payment,  of  consider- 
able duties ;  and  the  felling  of  pitch-pine-trees  not  within  inclosures  was  prohibited.  True, 
these  revenue  laws  were  administered  with  much  laxity,  as  Walpole  acknowledged,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  much  oppressed  by  them,  yet  they  practically  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the 
Americans — a  right  that  was  strenuously  denied.  These  things  were,  therefore,  real  griev- 
ances, for  they  foreshadowed  those  intentions  to  enslave  America  which  were  afterward 
more  boldly  avowed. 

I  have  noticed  the  Colonial  Congress  (page  303)  held  at  Albany  in  1 754,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin submitted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  general  good,  and  when  Massachu- 
setts, ever  jealous  of  her  rights,  instructed  her  representatives  to  oppose  any  scheme  for  tax- 
ing them.  The  war  that  had  then  just  commenced  (the  Seven  Years'  War)  soon  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  the  commercial  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
as  the  common  dangers  multiplied,  loyalty  increased.  Cheerfully  did  they  tax  themselves, 
and  contribute  men,  money,  and  provisions,  for  that  contest.  They  lost  by  the  war  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  exclusive  of  sailors.  Upon  application  of  Admiral 
Saondera,  the  squadron  employed  against  Louisburg  and  Quebec  was  supplied  with  five  hund- 
red seamen  from  Massachusetts,  besides  many  who  were  impressed  out  of  vessels  on  the  fish- 
ing banks.  During  the  whole  war  Massachusetts  contributed  its  full  quota  of  troops  annu- 
ally, and  also,  at  times,  furnished  garrisons  for  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  in  addition.  That 
colony  alone  contributed  more  than  tive  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  sum  is  not  included  the 
expense  efforts  and  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Besides  these  public  expenditures,  there  must 
have  been  almost  an  equal  amount  drawn  from  the  people  by  extra  private  expenses  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  sides  were  enor- 
mous,* and  men  of  wealth  gave  fireely  toward  encouraging  the  raising  of  new  levies.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  one  colony.  Other  provinces  con- 
tributed largely,  yet  not  so  munificently  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  the  Seven  Years'  War 
cost  the  aggregate  colonies  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower  of  their  youth  ;  and 
in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  difierent  periods,  about  five  mill- 


'  Such  was  the  Sffseaament  in  Boston  one  year  daring  the  war,  that,  if  a  man^s  income  was  three  hundred 
dollan,  be  had  to  pay  two  thirds,  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  that  proportion.  If  his  house  ^fk'as  valued 
At  one  thousand  dollars,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  bad  also  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  for  himselC  and  for  every  male  member  of  his  family  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
four  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  paid  his  proportion  of  excise  on  tea,  coOee,  rum,  and  wine,  if 
he  used  them. — Chrdon, 
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ions  four  huadred  and  nine  thouMUid  dollara.*  Yet  the  British  ministTy,  in  1760,  while  tlu 
colonies  were  so  generously  sappoiting  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  reslni,  legarded  that 
iCTvices  at  the  mere  exercise  of  a  duty,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  grants  of  mooBy 
bad  been  made  to  them,  they  expected  to  get  it  all  hack,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  them  after 
the  war,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue.  Such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lien 
tenant-governor  Fauquier,  of  Virginia.  The  war  ended  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Hu- 
sachusetts  and  other  colonies  looked  forward  with  the  full  hope  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
New  men  were  at  the  helm  of  State.  The  old  king  was  dead,  and  his  grandson,  the  eldest 
Ociobsr  SB,  """i  °^  ^^^  deceased  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  had  ascended  the  throne  wilh  the 
"^  title  of  George  III.  This  was  the  prince  who  ruled  Great  Britain  sixty  years,  in 
which  time  was  included  our  war  for  independence. 


'  Farliamenl  subsequently  voted  oti«  millioa  of  doU&ni  Eo  the  colonies,  but,  on  account  of  ttw  Iniablcs  ui>- 
iag  from  the  Stamp  Act  Bad  kindred  measures,  mimslers  witfabeld  the  sum. — Pictorial  Hatoni  o/du  Rrift 
of  Otorgi  III.,  i.,  36. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  "  The  grants  in  Parliameot  for  RevranU,  Enconragemeiit,  and  Indemnificalioa 
to  tbe  Provinces  in  N'orlh  America,  for. their  Services  and  Expenses  during  the  last  [seven  jears)  Wu 

"On  the  3d  of  February,  17S6,  as  >  free  gift  and  reward  to  the  colonies  of  New  England,  New  Vott 
and  Jersev,  far  their  pest  services,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  continue  to  exert  theniseives  wilh  vign, 
voted  •57'5,000. 

"  May  19th,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  TirgiiuL 
in  recoiDpense  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed,  (3S0,000. 

"June  1st,  17S8.  To  reimbarse  the  proviDce  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Ihelr  elpenscs  in  famishing  |hd- 
visKMU  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  in  1756, 1136,900.  To  reimburse  tbe  pnrvince  ot  Ccanee- 
(ioui  their  expenses  for  ditto,  t6B,680. 

"  April  30th,  1759.  As  a  oompensation  to  ibe  respective  colonies  for  the  expenses  <^  clothing,  pay  d 
troops,  &c.,  f  1,000,000. 

"  March  Slst,  1760.  For  the  same,  >1, 000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse  their  ex- 
penses in  famishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  17S6,  (14,885. 

"January  20th,  1761.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  ololhing,  pay  of  ttoi^  fct. 
$1,000,000. 

"  Janoary  26th,  1762.      Ditto,  C666,666. 

"Marob  ISih,  1763.     Ditto,  8666,666. 

"  April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  ramishing  imv 
lions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  (30,045.     Total,  15,408,842." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thi  Righti  of  BBitAin  and  Claimt  of  Amibica,  an  answer  (o  the  DeoUntka  cf 
the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  anus,  printed  io  ll'i. 
[  fiml  a  table  showing  (he  aonual  expendituies  of  the  British  government  in  sopport  of  tbe  civil  aod  militiry 
powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  until  1775.  Tbt 
expression  of  tbe  writer  is,  "  Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This  is  incorrect,  for  the  w»ts  «ili 
the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  tMii- 
tory,  though  ostensibly  for  tbe  defense  of  the  Anglo- American  colonies  against  the  encioachmenli  of  ibca 
Ciallic  neighbors.  During  tbe  period  alluded  lo  (sixty  years)  the  sums  granted  for  the  army  amoontcd  n 
143,899,625 ;  for  the  navy,  150,000,000 ;  money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  bolding  CongresMa,  sad 
purchasing  cessions  of  land,  830,500,000  ;  making  a  total  of  $123,899,625.  Within  that  period  ibc  U- 
lowing  bounties  on  American  commodities  were  paid :  On  indigo,  8725,110 ;  on  hemp  and  flax,  827,800. 
on  naval  stores  imported  in  Great  Britain  &om  America,  $7,293,810;  making  tbe  (olal  sum  paid  on  acccort 
of  bounties  $8,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of  Ammo. 
$131,946,945. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


**Id  a  obBiiot  of  light  from  the  Tcginu  of  day 

Th«  goddess  of  Libsrtj  oune, 
Tea  thousand  celestials  Jirscted  the  wajr, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  buddinn  branch  from  the  )(ardeD  above. 

Where  iDillioni  with  millions  agnii. 
She  brought  in  her  hand  ai  a  pledge  of  bet  love, 

And  the  plant  she  named  LiMrly  TVm. 

"  Tbe  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  floarish'd  and  bore ; 
The  tame  of  its  Trait  drew  the  naiioos  around. 

To  fteok  oat  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindfid  of  nanies  or  dintinctioii  (hey  oame, 

For  freemen,  like  brothers,  agree; 
With  ooe  spirit  indoed,  Ihey  one  rHendship  panned, 

And  their  temple  was  Libirly  IVtt. 

"  But  bear,  O  je  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  pndaoe), 
How  all  the  tyrannical  powers, 
Kii^^  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain 

To  cut  down  this  f^aardian  of  ours. 
From  (be  ean  lo  the  west  blow  tbe  trumpet  to  aims, 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee ; 
Let  the  lar  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer 
In  defense  of  om  Liitrtg  3V«." 

Tsoiua  PiUKi- 

'  H£  iuteltigenoe  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather  waa  oooimuDicated  to  G«orge, 
the  heir  appareut,  on  the  moTning  of  the  Sdth  of  October,  while  he  wu  riding 
on  horseback,  near  Sew  Palace,  with  his  inieparable  companion,  the  Earl  of 
Bute.      William  Pitt,  afterward  Earl  of  Chat-  _, .. 

ham,  wat  the  prime  miniiter  of  the  deceased 
king.     He  immediately  repaired  to  Kew,  where 
the  young  sovereign  (then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year)  remained  during  the  day  and 

night.     On  the  26th  George'  went  to  St.  James's,  where  Pitt 

waited  upon  him,  and  prewnted  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 

pronounced  by  the  monarch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  CouneiL 

The  minister  was  politely  informed  that  a  speech  was  already 

prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arranged.     He  at 

once  perceived  that  the  courtier,  Bute,  the  favorite  of  the  king's 

mother,  and  his  majesty's  tutor  and  abiding  personal  friend,  had 

made  these  arrangements,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  occupy 

a  conspicuous  station  in  the  new  administration. 

Bute  was  originally  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman,  possessed  of 

very  little  general  talent,  narrow  in  his  politio&l  views,  but  fa- 
vored with  a  line  person  and  natursi  grace  of  manners.     He 

was  a  Ikvorite  of  George's  father,  and  continued  to  be  an  inti- 
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mate  friend  of  the  king''i  mother  after  FriDce  Frederio'a  death.  Indeed,  acandiJ  uttered 
Mnie  unpleasaot  ■uggvctioni  reipecting  this  intiinacy,  even  after  the  acce«aioa  of  George. 
"  Not  coatented  with  heing  wise,"  said  Earl  Waldegiave,  '•  he  would  be  thought  a  polite 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  emdition,  but  has  the  misfortane  never  to  succeed,  excejtt  with 
_.  ■ '.  tho«e  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  for  his  histoiical 

knowledge  is  chiefiy  taken  Irom  tragedies,  wherein  be 
ia  very  deeply  read,  and  his  classical  leaming  exteadi 
no  further  than  a  French  translatitm."'  Such  wu 
the  man  whom  the  young  monarch  unfortttnatetychosa 
for  his  counselor  and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  la- 
gacious  Pitt,  who  had  contributed,  by  his  talents  and 
energy,  so  much  to  the  glory  of  England  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Like  Rebo- 
beam,  George  "  fonook  the  counsel  which  the  old  umo 
gave  him,  and  took  counsel  with  the  young  men  that 
were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  beibre  him," 
It  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  clouds  of  distrust  gathered  in 
the  morning  sky  of  his  reign.  The  opinion  got  abroid 
that  be  would  be  ruled  by  the  ijueen  dowager  and  Bate, 
and  that  the  countrymen  of  the  earl,  whom  the  Engliih 
disliked,  would  be  subjects  of  special  favor.  Mumun 
were  heard  in  many  quarters,  and  somebody  had  the 
boldness  to  put  up  a  placard  on  the  Royal  Eichangc 
with  these  words :  "  No  petticoat  ( 
Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville." 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  bis  reign,  the  king  hsd 
opponents  in  his  own  capital.     A  general  leeling  of 
discontent  pervaded  the  people  as  soon  as  it  wai  per- 
ceived that  Pitt,  their  favorite,  was  Ukely  to  becooK 
rn.  ■  ■iflcB  D,  uMi.  secondary  among  the  counselors  of  the  king,  or,  which 

seemed  more  certain,  would  leave  the  cabinet  altogether.  The  latter  event  soon  followed. 
Disgusted  by  the  assuraDce  and  ignorance  of  Bute,  and  the  apathetic  submission  of  Georfe 
to  the  control  of  the  Scotch  eart,  and  perceiving  that  all  his  plans,  the  execution  of  which 
was  pressing  his  country  forward  in  a  career  of  glory  and  prosperity,  were  thwarted  by  the 

Segitember,  1761,nesTly  ■  year  after  his  accession,  to  ibePriocess  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenberg  Strelilx.  du^ 
ter  of  the  Ule  duke  of  (hat  principalily.  Her  character  resembled  that  of  her 
basbasd.  Like  bini,  she  was  domestic  in  her  tastes  aod  habits,  decorous,  rigid 
in  the  ahservaaoe  of  moral  duties,  sod  benevoienl  in  thouKhl  and  actioa.  George 
was  remarkahle  for  the  purity  of  his  niarmls  ;  even  while  a  young  man,  in  the 
midat  of  die  licealioos  coun  oT  his  grandfather,  and  through  life,  be  was  a  good 
pallem  of  a  husbiuid  and  father.  He  possessed  ao  hrilliancy  of  talents,  but 
oommon  sense  waa  a  prime  element  in  his  intetloctual  chanccar.  He  was  ten- 
der and  benevotenl,  although  he  loved  moDey ;  and  his  resentments  against  thoae 
who  willfully  offended  hitn  were  lasting.  He  was  always  reliable  \  honest  in 
bis  principles  and  faithful  to  his  prmnises,  no  man  distnisted  hiiD.  Their  maj- 
eslies  were  crowned  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  soon  after  their  manioga, 
and  a  reform  in  the  royal  household  at  once  coonteoced.  Their  example  ooo- 
tributed  to  produce  a  great  change  in  manners.  "  Beibre  their  time,"  says 
MTarland,  '' the  Court  of  St.  James  had  much  of  the  licentiousness  of  (be  Court 
of  Versailles,  without  its  polish  \  during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  cor- 
rect, and  its  example  gradually  extended  to  the  upper  classes  of  sociely,  where  ■;..- 

For  two  years,  from  1787  to  1789,  his  majesty  was  afflicted  with  insanity.  ^ZV^  emptor™. 

The  malady  relnmed  in  1801,  and  terminated  bis  political  life.     He  died  on  loBirna  kj     i«i,ip 

the  S9th  of  January,  ISSO,  aged  nearly  eighty-two  years,  this  being  the  eizlieth  year  of  his  reign.  Hi*ii«MC 
diod'in  1818.  '  WaMegrave's  ITrHn. 
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SacnC  Agents  aent  to  America.        Writs  of  Asriatence.        Oppodtioo.        Jamea  CMit        Epiicppacy  designed  for  America. 

•apple  tools  of  the  favorite,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  regrets  of  the  whole  nation  followed 
him  into  retirement,  while  George,  really  esteeming  him  more  highly  than  any  other  states- 
man in  his  realm,  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  his  services,  granted  a  peerage  to  his 
lady,  and  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Greater  discontents  were  produced  in  the  colonies  hy  the  measures  which  the  new  admin- 
istration adopted  in  relation  io  them.  By  the  advice  of  Bute,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  George  set  about  **  a  reformation  of  the  American  charters.'^  Secret  agents 
were  sent  to  travel  in  the  difierent  colonies,  to  procure  access  to  the  leading  men,  and  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  character  and  temper  of  the  people  as  would  enable  min- 
isters to  judge  what  regulations  and  alterations  could  be  safely  made  in  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  more  efiectually  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  The  business  of  these  agents  was  also  to  conciliate  men  of  capital  and  station, 
hoping  thereby  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  dependents ;  but  herein  they  erred.  Unlike  men 
in  a  similar  condition  in  England,  the  man  of  wealth  here  could  influence  very  few ;  and  in 
New  England  such  was  the  general  independence  of  the  people,  that  such  agency  was  of  no 
avail.  The  object  of  the  agents  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  proposed  reform 
was  but  another  name  for  despotism,  and  the  gossamer  covering  of  deceit  could  not  hide  the 
intention  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  reform  measure  which  aroused  the  colonies  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger 
was  the  issuing  of  Writs  of  Assistance.  These  were  warrants  to  custom-house  offi- 
cers, giving  them  and  their  deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  or  stores  where  it  might 
be  suspected  that  contraband  goods  were  concealed.  The  idea  of  such  latitude  being  given 
to  the  **  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  created  general  indignation  and  alarm.  It 
might  cover  the  grossest  abuses,  and  no  man's  privacy  would  be  free  from  the  invasion  of 
these  ministerial  hirelings.  Open  resistance  was  resolved  upon.  In  Boston  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  voice  of  the  fearless  James  Otis  the  younger  called  boldly  upon  the  people 
to  breast  any  storm  of  ministerial  vengeance  that  might  be  aroused  by  opposition  here.  The 
Assembly  sided  with  the  people,  and  even  Governor  Bernard  was  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Respectful  remonstrances  to  Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  king  were  sent,  but  without  ef- 
fect. That  short-sighted  financier,  George  Grenville,  was  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. An  exhausted  treasury  needed  replenishing,  and  ministers  determined  to  derive  a  rev- 
enue from  the  colonies,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  impost  duties,  rigorously  levied  and  col- 
lected. They  had  also  determined  in  council  upon  bringing  about  an  entire  subservience  of 
the  colonies,  politically,  religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parliament.' 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  aboat  leaving  that  place,  he  said  to  Dr.  Langdon,  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congregational  min- 
ister, "  I  can't,  in  consoience,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
America.  O  poor  New  England  I  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  they  vrill  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  afiair  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be  lost." — Gitrdon,  i.,  102.  It  was  known  that, 
among  other  rtfomUy  the  Puritan,  or  dissenting,  influence  in  religious  matters  was  to  be  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  The  throne  and  the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  meas- 
ure, mutually  dependent.  In  1748  Dr.  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establish- 
Dient  of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  some  Puritan  divines  to  accept  the  miter,  but 
without  effect.  The  colonists,  viewing  EptHCopacy  in  its  worst  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  settlements,  had  been  taught  to  fear  such  power,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  crafty  politician,  more  than  the  arm  of  civil  government.  They  knew  that  if  Parliament  could  create 
dioceses  and  appoint  bishops,  it  would  introduce  tithes  and  crush  heresy.  For  years  controversy  ran  high 
upon  this  subject,  much  acrimony  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  art  was  brought  in  requisition  to  enforce  ar- 
goroeils.  In  the  Political  Register  for  1769  is  a  picture  entitled  *^jtn  Jititmpt  to  land  a  BiMkop  in  jtmer- 
ira.^  A  portion  of  a  vesisel  \b  seen,  on  the  side  of  which  is  inscribed  Tke  HilUbonrngh.*  She  is  lying  be- 
side a  whajf,  on  which  is  a  crowd  of  earnest  people,  some  with  poles  pu.^hing  the  vessel  from  her  moorings. 
One  holds  up  a  book  inscribed  Sidney  on  Government ;  another  has  a  volume  of  Locke" m  EssayM  ;  a  third,  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  holds  an  open  volume  inscribed  Barclay  t  jSpohgy  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  fourth 

*  Lord  Hilbboroogh  wst  then  the  ColonUl  Sccretarj,  and  It  wm  presumed  to  be  s  plan  of  his  to  seod  s  bUhop  to  the  colonies. 
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GreoTlUe  Prima  Iliiiinsr. 


The  idea  of  colonial  subwrrieiicy  was,  indeed,  general  in  England,  and,  according  to  Pitt, 
"  even  the  chimney-a weepers  of  the  etteeta  talked  boaetingly  of  their  snijects  in  America."' 
The  admiralty  undertook  the  labor  of  enforcing  the  laws,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter, 
and  intrusted  the  execution  thereof  to  the  com- 
manders of  vessels,  whose  authoritatire  balnli 
made  them  most  unfit  agenta  for  tuch  a  •nrio* 
against  Euch  a  people.  Vessels  engaged  in  omi- 
trabaud  trade  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and 
the  colonial  commerce  with  the  West  Indies 
was  nearly  annihilated. 

From  causes  never  clearly  understood,  Lord 
Bute  resigned  the  premiership  an  the  8tli  of 
April,  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  G«or^ 
Grenrille,  who,  for  a  time,  had  fought  shoulder 
t«  shoulder  with  Fitt,  but  had  deserted  him  to 
,'  take  office  under  the  Scotch  earl.  GrenvUle  is 
represented  as  an  honest  statesman,  of  great  po- 
litical knowledge  and  indefatigable  application  ; 
but  his  mind,  according  to  Burke,  coold  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  circle  of  official  routine,  and 
was  unable  to  estimate  the  result  of  antxied 
measures.  He  proved  an  unprofitable  counsd- 
or  for  the  king,  for  he  began  a  political  warfare 
against  the  celebrated  joumalist,  John  Wilkes, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  serions  partisan  agi- 
tation throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  onginated  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  Great  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies. 

is  a  scroll  inscribed  No  lordi,  ipiritual  or  Umporal,  in  !fia  England,  Half  waj  op  the  shroads  of  the  *ei- 
■el  is  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  his  miter  falling,  and  a  voluine  of  Calnin^i  tuarkM,  hurled  by  one  on  shofe,  about 
to  strike  his  head;  from  his  moulh  issues  a  scroll  inscribed,  "Zori/,  now  Irllal  iIum  fAy  umnt  dtfart  m 
ptact."  In  the  foreground  is  a  pnpei  inscribed,  "  Shall  Ikty  bt  obliged  to  maintaiti  biihopi  lAot  cob  iu(  is  ■  im 
lain  thtiaKlnei  ?"  and  near  iL  is  a  monkey  in  the  act  of  thromng  a  atooe  at  the  bishop.  This  print  woll  il. 
Inalrates  the  sprit  of  the  times. 

William  Livingston,  afterward  governor  of  New  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  emineot  writ- 
ers against  Episcopacy,  and  Dr.  Chandler  and  Samuel  Seabury  (aflemard  bishop)  were  amoBg  its  ebief 
supporters.  Aa  anonymous  writer,  whose  alias  was  Timothy  Tiokle,  Esq.,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  ar- 
ticles in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  in  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  in  1768,  sapposed  by  aonie  to  be  Dr. 
Aaohmuly,  of  Trieily  Church.  The  Synod  of  Connecticut  passed  a  vote  of  tlunks  to  Livingston  far  Us  «f> 
says,  while  in  Gaines's  paper  he  wns  lampooned  by  a  shrewd  writer  in  a  poem  of  nearly  two  busdred  Udcb. 
Livingston  wrote  anooymousty,  and  the  poet  thus  refers  to  the  author : 


OiosoB  auHvniB.' 


ikblo 


laU.  Kms  eUdIl  him  i  CtiiU, 
<r  [bit  spoDU  fcom  hit  Tuti 
[gs.  laiiM  Uilnk  him  ■  LoeU, 

••■rthukNitursforgitlng, 


Episcopacy  uoi  introduced  into  America,  took  root,  and  Sourished;  and  when  the  Revolutioo  broke  oat. 
seven  or  eight  years  aRerward,  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  found  on  the  side  of  libeitj,  thoogb,  g«s- 
erally,  so  intimate  was  its  relation,  through  the  Mother  Church,  lo  the  throne,  its  loyalty  became  a  Bol^eM 
of  reproach  and  suspicion,  for  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  active  or  passive  LoyalistS- 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  iii.,  210. 

*  Georiie  Grenville  was  born  in  1722,  and  in  1750  became  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  when 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  general  knowledge.  He  was  made  Treasurer  of  tfae  Navr  ■■ 
1754,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  became  Fu^  Lord  of  the  Trtamry. 
or  prime  minister,  in  1763,  and  the  next  year  originated  the  famaos  Stamp  Act.  Ha  resigned  fais  offioe  to 
Rockingham  in  1765,  and  died  on  the  13lh  of  November,  1770,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  rouried  tbe 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Wyndham.  The  lale  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  inherited  the  Camily  Bscataa 
id  Buckinghamshire,  was  his  eldest  son. 
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The  Scamp  Act  propoaed.        Right  to  tax  the  Americans  anwrted.        Stamp  Act  not  new.         AMtponameot  of  Acdoo  on  it 

Grenville  found  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  national  debt  increased,  in  consequence  of  re* 
cent  wan,  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  heavy  taxation  was  necessary,  and  the  English  people  were  loudly  complaining 
of  the  burden.  Grenville  feared  to  increase  the  weight,  and  looked  to  the  American  colonies 
for  relief  He  conceived  the  right^  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  to  be  undoubted,  and,  know- 
ing their  ability  to  pay,  he  formed  a  plan  to  tax  them  indirectly  by  levying  new  duties  upon 
foreign  articles  imported  by  the  Americans.  A  bill  for  levying  these  duties  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March,  1764,  without  much  notice,  except  from  General  Conway,  who  saw 
in  it  the  seeds  of  further  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  the  Boston  representatives, 
had  already  denied  the  right  to  impose  duties.  Mr.  Otis  had  published  a  pamphlet  called 
«*  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted,"  which  was  highly  approved  here,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England.  In  that  pamphlet  Mr.  Otis  used  the 
strong  language,  **  If  we  are  not  represented  we  are  slaves  !" 

Thatcher,  of  Boston,  also  published  a  tract  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  similar 
publications  were  made  by  Dulaney,  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  by  Bland, 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  ■<  by  authority**  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  act  pro- 
posing  a  stamp  duty,'  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonial  agents,  with  whom  he  had 
oonferred,  that  he  should  not  press  its  adoption  that  session,  but  would  leave  the  scheme  o^a, 
for  consideration.  He  required  the  colonies  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  devise  a  better  plan,  if  possible,  than  the  proposed 
■tamp  duty.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Grenville.  It  had  been  held  out  as  early 
aa  1739,  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Sir  William  Keith, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Gee,  and  others.  In  the  colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  a  stamp  act  was  talked  of,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  a  just  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  conceiving  that  its  operations  would  afiect  the  several  governments  fairly 
and  equally.  Early  in  January  (1764)  Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  displaying  his  excessive  loyalty,  al- 
luded to  the  proposition  of  a  stamp  duty  made  at  the  Albany  Convention^  and  delighted  the 
House  by  asserting  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  a  liberal  tax,  and  recommending^  the 
levying  of  one  that  should  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.*  With 
these  precedents,  and  the  present  assurance  of  Huske,  Grenville  brought  forward  his  bill.  It 
was  received,  and,  on  motion  of  the  mover,  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

When  the  new  impost  law  (which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  former  similar  acts)  and 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  discontent  was  every  where  visible.  Instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  pay  taxes,  the  colonies  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  war ;  and  the  more  unjast  appeared  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  previous  act  was  about 

*  Early  in  March,  1764,  it  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
American^  they  not  being  represented,  and  it  was  determined  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Of  this  vote, 
and  the  evident  determination  of  ministers  to  tax  the  colonies,  Mr.  Maudnit,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
informed  the  Assembly,  and  that  body  immediately  resolved,  '^  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting 
tlie  money  of  the  people  of  that  province  was  vested  in  them  as  the  legal  representatives ;  and  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights— That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  mAldng  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con 
stitution,  is  evidently  founded." 

*  It  provided  that  every  skin,  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet,  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal 
purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  marriage  licenses,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
§or  thai  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document.  The  Dutch  had  used  stamped 
paper  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  familiar  to  English  merchants  and  companies,  but  in  America  it  was  al- 
iBOst  wholly  unknown.     A  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  work. 

'  Gordon,  i.,  110-,  Jackson^s  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  December  26th,  1765. 
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to  intercept  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
derived  much  of  their  means  to  pay  a  tax.  The  right  to  tax  them  was  also  strenuouily  de> 
nied,  and  all  the  colonial  Assemblies,  wherever  the  subject  was  brought  up,  asserted  their 
sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  New  England  passed  strong  resolutions  of  remonstrance,  and 
forwarded  earnest  petitions  to  the  king  to  pause ;  and  Virginia  and  New  York  adopted  the 
same  course,  using  firm,  but  respectful,  language.  They  demonstrated,  by  fair  argument, 
that -the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament ; 
they  declared  that  they  had  hitherto  supposed  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
had  given  them  (the  Parliamentary  grants  during  the  war)  ofiered  from  motives  of  haman- 
ity,  and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished  a  remuneration,  she  mntt 
make  allowance  for  all  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  colonies  during  the  late  var. 
and  for  the  oppressive  restrictions  she  had  imposed  upon  American  commerce.  They  plain- 
ly told  Great  Britain  that,  as  for  her  protection,  they  had  full  confidence  in  their  own  abil- 
ity to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  in  London  (some 
of  whom  had  not  opposed  the  Stamp  Act),  with  explicit  instructions  to  prevent,  as  fax  at 
they  had  power  to  act,  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  taxing  Americans.  At  this  ciisi 
Franklin  was  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania  ;  and  other  colonies,  relying  upon  hia  skill 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  government  afiairs,  his  personal 
influence  in  England,  and,  above  all,,  his  fearlessness,  also  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afliiirs  abroad.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  Grenville  and  other  politiciani 
waited  upon  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  proposed  Stamp  Act.  He  told  them 
explicitly  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure  ;  that  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  and  that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Pitt,  though  living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  was 
not  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  he  also  consulted  Franklin  upon  the  important  subject 

No  doubt  the  expressed  opinion  of  Franklin  delayed,  for  a  while,  the  introduction  of  the 
Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  not  submitted  until  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary following.     In  the  mean  while  respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived from  America,  indicating  a  feeling  of  general  opposition  to  ministers,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  sheared  by  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd."*     The  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
January  10,    ^^  Parliament,  alluded  to  American  taxation,  and  the  manifest  discontent  in  tb<> 

1765-  colonies  ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  visible  portents  of  a  storm,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Gren ville's  scheme,  and  assured  Parliament  that  he  should  use  every  endeavor  to  en- 
Februarr  7,    ^^tc^  obedience  in  America.     The  bill,  containing  fiily-five  resolutionfi,  was  brought 

1'^^  in,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt,  spoke  in  its  favor,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  :  "  And  now  will 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  until  they 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudgf 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  on* 
der  ?"  Colonel  Barr6  arose,  and,  echoing  Townshend's  words,  thus  commented :  ''  They 
planted  by  your  care/  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  fron 
your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  expoeed  themseirc^ 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cnh 
elties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  fbnsidaUe 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth ;  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  lib- 
erty, they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with  those  they  suflered  in  their  ovc 

^  In  the  (curse  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  in  1762,  Mr.  Grenville  contended  that  tbc  noor* 
was  wanted,  that  government  did  not  know  where  to  lay  another  tax ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Pitt,  be  suL 
"  Why  docs  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  levy  another  tax  ?"  repeating,  with  emphasis,  "  Let  hmi  tell  b' 
where— only  tell  rae  where !"  Pitt,  though  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  i  pufwiv 
song,  '^  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where !"  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  ehristeMd  Gtots^ 
Grenville  The  Gentle  Shepherd. — Pictorial  Hitiory  of  the  Reign  of  George  JJI^  i.,  34. 


OP  THE  REVOLUTroN. 


Barrt'*  8p»cb  nbuUng  Towndiaid. 


I  of  bli  Speech.       PaHga  orOw  etunp  Ai 


Goimtiy,  from  the  hands  of  thoM  who  Bhould  h&ve  beea  their  frianda.      They  nourished  up 
by  your  indutgenix.'     They  |(rew  by  your  neglect  of  them.     As  loon  &■  you  began  to  care 
■bout  them,  that  care  waa  exarciwd  in  Bending 
A  '  perwiu  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  an- 

other, who  were,  perhaps,  the  depnties  of  depu- 
ties to  some  memben  of  this  House,  aent  to  spy 
out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  action*, 
and  to  prey  npoa  them — men  wboao  behavior 
on  many  oocasiona  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
80NS  OF  libekty'  to  recoil  within  them — men 
promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a 
foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  josticB  in  their  own.  They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms!  They  have  nobly  taken 
up  arms  in  your  defanae ;  have  exerted  a  valor, 
I  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for 
the  defense  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded 
all  its  little  savings  to  your  emoluments.  And 
believe  mb— remember  I  this  day  told  you  k^~ 
that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 
people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still ;  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from 
•  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentimenU  of  my  heart.  However 
n  general  knowledge  and  experienoe,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may 
be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has  ;  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated. 
But  the  subject  is  too  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more."  For  a  moment  aflqr  the  utterance  of 
these  solemn  truths  the  House  remained  in  silent  amazement ;  but  the  utter  ignorance  of 
American  affairs,  and  the  fatal  delusion  wrought  by  ideas  of  royal  power  and  colonial  weakness, 
which  prevailed  in  that  assembly,  soon  composed  their  minds.*  Very  little  debate  was  had 
upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  House  afler  a  single  division,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  fifly.  In  the  Lords  it  received  scarcely  any  opposition.  On  the  22d  of  March  the 
king  cheerfully  gave  his  assent,  and  the  famous  Stamp  Act — the  entering  wedge  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire — became  a  law.  The  protests  of  colonial  agents,  the 
remonstrances  of  London  merchants  trading  with  America,  and  the  wise  suggeations  of  men 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  reaources  of  Americans  were  set  at  naught,  and  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  openly  declared  "  that  it  was  intended  to  esttMish  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  cohnies."     ••  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,"  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Charles  Tbomp- 


'  This  was  ihe  origin  of  the  nsme  whtoh  (be  sraociaiad  pairiou  in  America  aaiuned  vheo  tlw  speech  of 
Barri  n«cheil  tbe  colonies,  sod  organiied  opposilioo  lo  ihe  Stamp  Act  was  cammeiic«). 

'  Isaac  Bsrri  wss  bom  in  173T.  Hii  early  years  vero  devoted  to  study  and  military  panuits,  uid  be 
anaioed  the  rank  of  colonel  in  (be  Britiih  aroiy.  Thnngb  the  influCDce  of  the  Marquis  of  Landi>downe  be 
obtained  a  seal  io  Ibe  Houm  o{  Conunoos,  where  be  was  ever  the  chunpioo  of  Ainerlcsa  Treedom.  For 
Mjreial  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  sffliclod  with  bliodoess.  He  died  July  Ist,  1802,  Sficd  neveoly- 
li*e  jtiUt.  Sooie  have  attributed  the  authorship  o(  [be  celebrated  Lttltrt  of  Jwtiiu  to  Colonel  Borr^.  tbe 
Marquis  of  Luididowtie,  sod  Coonselor  DuDDiim,  jointly,  but  tbe  conjecture  ia  ODsapported  by  aoj  ■Tguroenl. 

'  The  apathy  that  prevailed  in  the  Britiah  Psriiainent  at  that  lime  respecting  American  aflairs  was  as- 
tonishing, con-iidcring  the  inlorests  st  issue.  Boriie.  in  fais  Annual  Retiister,  Icrmed  it  Ibe  ''mat  lai^cnid 
debate"  be  had  ever  beard  \  and  so  trifling  did  tbe  inlelliffent  Horace  Wklpole  consider  ibe  subjeot,  that,  in 
raponing  every  thing  of  roomenl  to  the  Earl  at  Hertlbrd,  he  dsvaled  but  a  sinijle  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  lo 
ihedebele  that  day  UD  America.     Indeed,  Walpole  boneitlj  cuoTcwed  his  total  ignurence  of  American  sflaii> 
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flon^  the  very  night  that  the  act  was  passed  ;  <*  the  Amerioans  must  light  the  lamps  of  in- 
dustry and  economy." 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  blaze  of  resentment.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia-— the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution — ^were  foremost  and  loudest  in  their  denunciations,  while  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  not  much  behind  them  ih  boldness  and  zeal.  All  the  colonies  were  shak- 
en, and  from  Macine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  determined  resistance. 

In  October,  1764,  the  New  York  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
their  agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  of  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament.*  In  the  course  of 
their  correspondence,  early  in  1765,  this  committee  urged  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  contin- 
ued violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  bqv- 
gestion.  That  action  originated  with  James  Otis,  Jr.,  and  his  father,  while  visiting  a  sifter 
of  the  former  one  evening  at  Plymouth.*  The  recommendation  of  the  New  York  commit- 
tee was  the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  agreed  to  propose  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the  younger  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  made  a  motion  in  the  House,  which  was  adopted,  that  "  It  is  highly  expedient 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives, or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a  gen- 
eral address— to  be  held  at  New  York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October."  The  following  cir- 
cular letter  was  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  each  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  in  America : 

•*Boatao.  Jane.  176k 

«  SiB/— The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session  of  general 
court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  froa 
the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent, 
to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  iriiidi 
they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  dotie» 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  impk>re 
relief. 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meet- 
ing be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber next,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  service, 
with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  may 
think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTcs  of 
this  province  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
next,  accordingly  ;  if,  therefore,  your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  wooU 

*  Mr.  Thompson  was  afterward  the  Secretary  of  the  ContiDental  Congress.  In  reply  to  Franklio'it  lettw 
he  said,  *'  Be  assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort,"  predicting  the  convulsions  that  soon  foUovcJ 

'  This  committee  consisted  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cmger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  BajanL  lai! 
Leonard  Lispenard.     Mr.  Cmger  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

'  This  sister  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife  of  James  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  members  </ 
the  General  Court.  She  wrote  an  excellent  hbtory  of  our  Revolution,  which  was  published  in  three  ^^ 
umes  in  1805.  She  was  born  September  5th,  1728,  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Her  jrooth  was  ftmed 
in  the  retirement  of  a  quiet  home,  and  reading,  drawing,  and  needle-work  composed  the  balk  of  her  ttcrm- 
tions.  She  married  Mr.  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  family  connections  of  both  were  exteasi^ 
and  highly  respectable,  and  she  not  only  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  nieo  of  the  Remh- 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit.  Her  conespoodeoes  v» 
quite  extensive,  and,  as  she  herself  remarks  of  her  home,  **  by  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  maiiv  poiitirti 
plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested.*'  She  kept  a  faithful  record  of  passing  events,  out  cf  which  |nw 
her  excellent  history.  She  wrote  several  dramas  and  minor  poems,  all  of  which  glow  with  the  spirit  d  tW 
times.     Mrs.  Warren  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1814,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
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be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  provmoe." 

This  letter  was  favorably  received  by  the  other  colonies,  and  delegates  to  the  proposed  Con- 
OcuAmr  7,  ff^^^  "^^^  appointed.  They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in 
n^  October.  The  time  was  earlier  than  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  colonial  Assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  some  of  them  were  denied  the  privilege  of  appointing  delegates.  The 
Grovemors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  refused  to  call  the  Aasemblies  together 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  commUtees  from  any  of  the  colonies  should 
have  seats  as  delegates,  and  under  this  rule  New  York  was  represented  by  its  corresponding 
committee.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented,  and  the  Assemblies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Viiginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Greorgia  wrote  that  they  would  agree  to  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Congress.' 

The  Convention  was  oiganized  by  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  as  chairman,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotten  clerk.  It  continued  in  session 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  DedartUian  ofEighis,  a  PetUion  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  in  aU  of  which  the  principles  that  governed  the 
leaders  of  the  soon-following  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth.  These  documents,  so  full  ol 
the  spirit  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  so  replete  with  enlightened  political  wisdom,  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  appendix.* 

All  the  delegates  affixed  their  signatures  of  approval  to  the  proceedings,  except  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, the  president,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  they  afterward  openly  opposed.  The  conduct  of  the  former 
drew  down  upon  him  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  He  and  Otis  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties,  and  as  the  Revolution  advanced  Ruggles  became  a  bitter  Tory.'  Ogden 
was  also  publicly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Aasembly  of  New  Jersey  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  The  deputies  of  three  of  the  colonies, 
not  having  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Assemblies  to  address  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  sign  the  petition  and  memorial.  All  the  colonies,  by  the  votes  of  their  respect- 
ive Assemblies,  when  they  convened  subsequently,  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress ;  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  noxious  act  was  to  take  efieot,  Amer-  NoTember  i. 
iea  spoke  with  one  voice  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  denouncing  the  measure,  ^''^ 
and  imploring  them  to  be  just. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  colonies,  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  stamped  parchments  and  papers.  The  colonial  agents  in  England 
were  consulted,  and  those  whom  ^ey  recommended  as  discreet  and  proper  pemns  were  ap- 
pointed. The  agents  generally  had  opposed  the  measure,  but,  now  that  it  had  become  a 
law,  they  were  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Mr.  IngerBoU,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 


*  The  foUowing  delegates  were  present  at  the  organtntioa  of  tbe  ConTeDtion : 
Mauackmttu, — James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Roggles. 

New  York. — ^Robert  R.  LiYingston,  John  Cmger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Baysrd,  Leonard  Lispenard. 
New  Jeney. — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 
Modi  Itlamd, — Metoalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 
Pemkt§homa, — John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan. 
Ddamart. — ^Thomas  M^Kean,  Cesar  Rodney. 
ConnerticMl. — EUphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  WiUiam  S.  Johnson. 
Jfary2aiii.— -William  Mordock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 
Souik  Carotma. — ^Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rutledge. 

'  The  Declaration  of  Right  was  written  by  John  Cmger ;  the  Petition  to  the  King,  by  Robert  R.  Ltving- 
floo ;  and  the  Memorial  to  both  Hooses  of  Parliament,  by  James  Otis. 

*  In  Mrs.  Warren^s  drama  oalled  Thi  Qrimp^  Ragglee  figures  in  the  oharaoter  of  Brigadier  Mat»>AU.  He 
finight  against  the  Americans,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  and  at  the  olose  of  the  war  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  has  nomeroos  descendants. 

Go 
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a  (brmei  chapter  as  Btamp-maatei  in  Coonecticut,  was  in  England  at  the  time.  FruUin 
advised  him  to  accept  the  office,  adding,  "Go  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  to  get  children 
as  fiist  as  they  can" — thereby  intimating  that  the  cotoniits  were  too  feeble,  at  that  moauat, 
to  resist  the  government  successTuUy,  but  ought  to  gain  strength  as  fast  as  ponible,  in  ocdei 
to  shake  offthe  oppressions  which,  he  foresaw,  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  them.  BqC  lit- 
tle did  he  and  other  agents  suspect  that  the  stamp-masters  would  be  held  in  such  niter  d^ 
testatioa  as  they  were,  or  that  such  disturbances  would  occur  as  followed,  or  they  voald  not 
have  procured  the  appointments  for  their  friends.  The  ministry,  however,  seem  to  have  ss- 
ticipatad  trouble,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  authorimng  as  nuny 
troops  te  be  sent  to  America  as  miniBters  saw  fit,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  people 
to  find  quarters  for  them. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  anival  of 
vessels  bringing  the  stamps,  and  the  first  of  November  was  looked  forward  to  with  inleue 
interest— by  some  with  fear,  but  by  more  with  firm  resolution  to  resist  the  operationi  of  tht 
H>T  ^  oppressive  act.  Virginia  rang  the  alanim  bell,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  drawn  op 
1765.  \,y  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by  his  powerful  oratory;  and  adopted  by  the  House  o(  . 
Burgesses.  Of  these  resolutions,  and  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  faemfiei 
write.  So  much  did  the  notes  of  that  alarum  sound  like  the  voice  of  treason,  that  a  muo- 
script  copy  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York,  were  handed  abool 
with  great  privacy.  In  the  latter  city  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to  print  the  resolo- 
tions,  but  in  Boston  they  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Edes  and  Gill,  and  their  lenii- 
ments,  uttered  in  the  Assembly,  were  echoed  back  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  vslky  in 
New  England. 

Before  any  stamps  had  arrived  in  America  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  appeared  in  Bostm 
A  large  elm-tree,  which  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  praeut 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  oppositd  the  Bcytilon 
Uarket,  received  the  appellation  of  «  Liberty  Tree," 
from  the  circumstance  that  under  it  the  association  csU- 
ed  Sons  of  Liberti  held  meetings  during  the  summer  of 
1765.  From  a  limb  of  this  tree  several  of  thaSoneaf 
Liberty'  suspended  two  effigies  early  on  the  mom- 
ingof  the  14th  of  August.  One  represented  An- 
'  drew  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  just  appointed 
stamp  distributor  for  Massachusetts  ;  the  other  wu  ■ 
large  boot,  intended  to  represent  Lord  Bute,  with  a  hnd 
and  horns,  tn  personify  the  devil  peeping  out  of  the  lop. 
A  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  these  effi- 
gies in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  authorities  in  the  meu 
while  taking  no  public  notice  of  the  insult,  for  fear  of 
serious  consequences.  Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the 
royal  governor,  had  thus  for  been  almost  Don-committsl 
on  the  subjects  that  were  agitating  the  coloniea,  althoufl 
he  was  strongly  suspected  of  secretly  eueonraging  thr 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures.     In  the  evening  the  effigies  were  cut  do«s 

'  Jobn  Averj,  Jr.,  TharaoaCralU,  John  Smith,  Henry  Wills,  ThomssChace,  Stephen  CleveFlj,  Henry  Rok 
and  Benjamin  Edes. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  for  this  sicclcb  af  the  "  Liberty  Tree,"  ss  it  K[^iMn4 
Just  proTloua  lo  its  destruction  bj  the  British  troops  tuid  Tories,  during  the  siege  of  Boston  in  Angnsl.  1TT5 
Mr.  Sears  has  ereoled  a  row  of  tine  buildings  apon  the  site  of  Iho  old  groro  of  elms,  of  which  this  tirc  ws> 
one  ;  and  within  a  nicbe,  on  ibe  froDt  of  one  of  them,  and  exactly  over  the  spot  wbere  the  Libertf  TV™  fl^i 
ha  has  placed  a  sculptured  representation  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  From  the  lime  of  tbe  Stamp  Afi  o- 
oitement  until  the  armed  possession  of  Boston  by  General  G^e  and  his  troops  in  1774,  that  tree  hail  bm 
the  ralljing'plaoB  for  the  patriots,  and  had  fallen,  in  consequence,  much  in  disfavor  with  the  Erieodi  ol  ^■ 
emment.     It  was  iusoribed  "  LiHsaTr  Taia,"  and  the  ground  under  it  was  oalled  "  Lidsbtt  Hall."     Tir 
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and  earned  in  procession,  the  populace  shoattng,  «  Liberty  and  property  forever !  No  stamps ! 
No  taxation  without  our  consent  !'*  They  then  proceeded  to  Kilby  Street,  and  pulling  down 
a  small  building  just  erected  by  Oliver,  to  be  used,  as  they  suspected,  for  selling  stamps,  they 
took  a  portion  of  it  to  Fort  Hill  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it.  The  mob  then  rushed  toward 
Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his  effigy  before  it,  and  broke  all  the  front  windows.  His  effigy 
was  then  taken  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned.  Returning  to  his  house,  they  burst  open  the  door, 
declaring  their  intention  to  kill  him,  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  furniture,  trees, 
fences,  and  garden.  Mr.  Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  rear  passage,  and  the  next  mom-  >  Aamut  is^ 
ing,A  considering  his  life  in  danger,  he  resigned  his  office.  Four  months  afterward  ^^^• 
be  was  compelled  by  the  populace  to  go  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  there  publicly  read  his  res- 
ignation. In  the  evening  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  besieged  the  house  of  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Hutchinson,  now  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province.  They  did  but  little  damage, 
and  finished  their  evening's  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 

On  the  25th  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew,  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for  his  text,  « I  would  they  were  even  cut 
ofi*  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty  :  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  lerve  one  another."^  On  Monday  evening  following 
a  mob  collected  in  Ring  Street,  and,  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Paxton,  the  marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  menaced  it.  The  owner  assured  them  that  the  officer  was  not  there, 
and,  conciliating  the  populace  by  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  punch  at  a  tavern  near  by,  saved 
his' premises  from  injury.  Maddened  with  liquor,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Story,  regis- 
trar of  the  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  documents,  but  his  private  papers. 
They  next  plundered  the  house  of  Hallowell,  the  controller  of  customs ;  and,  their  numbers 
being  considerably  augmented  and  their  excitement  increased,  they  hurried  to  the  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,*  on  North  Square.     Hutchinson  and  his  family  escaped 

Eawx  Gazette  of  August  Slat,  1775,  in  describing  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  says,  "  They  made  a  forioos 
attack  open  it.  After  a  long  spell  of  langhing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  sind  foaming  with  malice 
diabolical,  they  cat  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  of  liberty.  A  soldier  was  killed  by  falling  from 
one  of  its  branches  during  the  operation."  In  a  tract  entitled  "A  Voyage  to  Boston,''  published  in  1775, 
the  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  scene : 

•*  Now  shiiied  (be  gay-fnosd  toa  with  moming  Ugb^ 
AH  iiatara  gued,  exulting  at  the  aighk, 
When  swift  ■•  wind,  to  vent  their  baee-bom  nfBk 
The  Tory  WiUiami  end  the  Batcher  Gage 
Rnah'd  to  the  tree,  a  nameleaa  number  near, 
TOTies  and  negroea  IbUowing  in  the  rear; 
£ach,  axe  in  hand,  attack'd  the  bonor'd  tree, 
Swearing  eternal  war  with  Liberty ; 
Nor  ceaied  his  stroke  till  each  repeating  wovid 
Tumbled  Its  honors  headlong  to  tfie  ground ; 
But  ere  it  fell,  not  mindless  of  its  wrong, 
Avenged,  it  took  one  destined  head  along. 
A  Tory  soldier  on  ita  topmost  limb ; 
The  genius  of  the  Shade  look'd  stem  at  him. 
And  mark'd  him  out  tliat  self-same  hour  to  dine 
Where  nnsnulT'd  lamps  bum  low  at  Pluto's  shrine; 
Then  tripp'd  his  feet  from  offlheir  cautious  stand ; 
Pale  tnra'd  tibe  wretch— he  spread  each  helpleas  hand. 
But  spread  in  rain— with  headlong  force  he  fell, 
Nor  stopp'd  descending  till  he  stopp'd  in  heU." 

1  Ga]atian^  ▼.,  12,  13. 

'  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  1711,  and  graduated  at  Manrard  College  in  1727.  He  studied  En- 
glish constitutional  law,  with  a  riew  to  public  employment.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  its  Speaker.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  as  Jud^p 
nf  Probate  in  1752 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Council  from  1749  until  1756,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1758 
to  1771.  He  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  after  the  death  of  Sewall,  in  1760.  This  office  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley  to  the  elder  Otis,  and  the  appointment  greatly  displeased  that  influential  family.  Several 
acts  of  Hutchinson  had  made  him  impopular  with  certain  of  the  people.  In  1748,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony  having  depreciated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its  original  value,  Hutchinson  projected,  and  carried  through 
the  House,  a  bill  for  abolishing  it,  and  substituting  gold  and  silver.     It  was  a  proper  measure,  but  displeased 
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in  time  to  save  their  lives,  for  the  mob  were  prepared,  by  liquor  and  other  ezdteme&t,  ibr 
any  deed.  It  was  now  midnight.  With  yells  and  tsurses  they  entered,  and  by  ibor  o'clock 
in  the  morning  *<  one  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 
had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors."  £t- 
ery  thing  but  the  kitchen  furniture  was  taken  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  utterly  destroyed.  The  rioters  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
family  pictures,  and  clothing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of 
the  lieutenant  gOTemor,  containing  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony,  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  collecting.  This  loss  was  irreparable.  The  street 
in  front  of  the  house  was  next  morning  strewed  with  plate, 
rings,  and  money— destruction,  not  plunder,  being  the  aim  of 
the  mob. 

These  proceedings  were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  mar 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  picture  exhibited  by  the  steady  and 
dignified  progress  of  the  Revolution.     While  no  a|x)logy  for  ^J^^  jC^  '  4/*h 

mob  rioters  should  be  attempted,  extenuating  circumstances  c§7i^sfOf*fr'J  /t 

ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment.  All  over  the  land  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  excited  against  ministers  and  their  abettors,  and  leading  men  in  the  ookmies  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  forcible  resistance,  if  necessary,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  moiher 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  violent  movement  in  Boston  were  righteous,  bat  the 
mass  were  too  impatient  for  their  vindication  to  await  the  efiects  of  remonstrance  and  petitioa, 
argument  and  menace,  employed  by  the  educated  and  orderly  patriots.  As  is  oommonly  the 
fact,  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  were  the  dregs  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was  e?i* 
dent  that  they  had,  in  a  degree,  the  sjrmpathy  of,  and  were  controlled  by,  the  great  mss  of 
the  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  morning  after  the  destruction  of  Hutchinson's  home,  i 
public  meeting  of  leading  men  was  held  ;  expressions  of  abhorrence  for  the  act  were  adqitad. 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  received  a  pledge  from  the  meeting  that  all  violence-should  oetse, 
if  he  would  agree  not  to  commence  legal  proceedings.     He  acquiesced,  and  order  was  restored. 

The  disturbances  thus  begun  in  Boston  were  imitated  elsewhere  during  the  summer  ind 
autumn.  These  will  be  hereafler  considered.  It  may  properly  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  confined  to  the  continental  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  West  India  plantations  were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and  at  St.  Kitts  the  stampmaiter 
was  obliged  to  resign.  Canada  and  Halifax,  on  the  continent,  submitted,  and  remained  loytl 
through  the  Revolution  that  followed. 

Boston,  our  present  point  of  view,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  avoided  acts  of  violence. 
A  newspaper  appeared  under  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Constitutional  Couilant,  coq- 
taining  matters  instructing  to  liberty,  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  loyalty;  printed  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  Refused,  on  C&nstitiUian  Hill,  North  America**  Its  hesd- 
piece  was  a  snake  cut  into  eight  pieces  (see  page  508),  the  head  part  having  N.  £.,  the  in- 

many.  He  also  favored  the  law  granting  Writs  of  Assistance ;  and  on  the  bench,  in  the  Council,  and  in  the 
Assembly  he  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  the  ministry.  These  lacts  aoooant  for  the  Tiotent  fisehnp  of 
the  mob  against  him.  In  1 768  he  was  an  active  coadjator  of  Governor  Bernard  in  bringing  troops  tt>  Bosmb. 
which  made  him  still  more  nnpopular.  When  Bernard  left  the  province,  in  1769,  the  govemment  dtmlnd 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson.  In  1770  the  Bottom  manaeri  occurred,  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  thst  oai- 
rage  was  laid  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  governor  in  1771,  and  from  that  time  until  he  left  Ibr  £a^i>l 
in  1774,  he  was  in  continual  trouble  with  the  Assembly.  The  popular  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  i>- 
creased  by  the  publicity  given  to  certain  letters  of  his  sent  to  ministers,  in  whioh  he  recommended  strisgcsi 
measures  against  the  colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  1773  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Haibor  was  ar* 
eomplished.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  then  paralyzed  the  government,  and  there  was  not  a  judge  or  sherif 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  agflonst  the  wishes  of  the  inflamed  people.  Hutchinson  ikes 
resigned  his  office,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  died  at  Brampton,  Engtaad,  Jm 
30th,  1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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itiali  of  New  England,  inseribed  upon  it,  and  the  other  pieces  the  initialB  of  the  other  oolo- 
oiea.     Aooompanying  the  device  was  the  motto,  Join  or  die. 

The  morning  of  the  Ist  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  take  efieot 
in  America,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of  muffled  bells,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displaying  their  flags  at  half  mast,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  solemnity.  On 
Liberty  Tree  were  suspended  two  effigies,  representing  George  Grenville  and  John  Huske ; 
the  latter  the  American  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  suggesting  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  colonies  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed.  A  label,  with  a  poetic  in- 
scription, was  aflixed  to  the  breast  of  each.*  The  figures  remained  suspended  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  when  they  were  cut  down  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  huzzas.  The  effigies  were  placed 
in  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  in  regular  procession  ;  thence  the  people  proceeded  to  the  Neck,  and  hung  the  fig- 
ures upon  a  gallows  erected  there.  Speeches  were  made  at  the  place  of  executiont  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  they  were  taken  down,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  thrown  in  the  air. 
The  people  were  now  desired,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pageant,  to  go  quietly  home.  They 
acquiesced,  and  Boston  that  night  was  remarkably  tranquil. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  now  become  a  law.  As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as 
the  people  were  determined  not  to  use  it,  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were  dosed, 
marriages  ceased,  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors,  and  the  social  and  commercial  opera- 
tions of  America  were  suddenly  paralyzed.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  rebellion ;  the 
strong  arm  of  government  held  the  sword  of  power  above  them,  and  a  general  gloom  over- 
spread the  colonies.  Yet  hope  was  not  extinct,  and  it  pointed  out  a  peaceable,  but  power- 
ful, plan  for  eflecting  a  repeal  of  the  noxious  act.  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  had  become^ery  important,  and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course 
would  be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  trade  occurred  to  some  New  York  mer- 
chants, and,  accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  day  before  the  act  went  into  op- 
eration, a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  not  to  import  firom  England 
certain  enumerated  articles  after  the  first  day  of  January  ensuing.*     The  merchants  of  Phil- 

*  The  following  are  oopies  of  the  labels.  On  that  representing  Grenvillei  holding  oat  a  Stamp  Act  in 
his  left  hand: 

"YOUR  Semnt.  Sin;  do  70a  Uke  my  Flgnraf 
YOlTre  teen  one  Rogue*  but  bera't  ft  tiin'B'^> 
Palher  of  MiKUef  I  how  I  loar 
When  muij  a  Rogue  has  gone  before. 
Tike  heed,  my  Brother  RogoeiL  teke  hoed, 
fa  me  yoor  hooeet  Portkm  read  i 
Dear  oouain  Pktsb,  no  Excoie, 
Come  dance  with  me  without  your  dioea ; 
Tla  O— le  ealla,  and  alnk  or  awfan. 
You'd  go  to  h ^1  to  foOow  him." 

Ob  the  figure  representing  John  Huske : 


•WhA^BrodierH akef  why.flris  tobedl 

Ant.       Ah,  indeed  I  but  rm  a  wicked  Lad; 
My  Mother  alwaya  Ihon^t  me  wild; 
•The  OaUowa  ia  thy  Portion,  Child,* 
She  often  aaid:  behold,  "tfa  true. 
And  DOW  the  Dog  moat  have  hia  doe; 
For  Idle  Gewgawii  wretched  PeIC 
I  aold  my  Coontry,  d— d  myaelf ; 
And  for  my  graatt  oneqaaTd  Crime 

The  D 1  takea  H ake  before  Ua  Ubml 

BokifaoeM  Bradinn  loooldname^ 
Who  aharad  die  Crime,  ahoold  ahare  the  ahame, 
lliia  glorioua  tree*  thoogfa  big  and  tall, 
Indeed  woold  never  hold  'em  alll** 


'  The  meeting  tras  held  at  the  house  of  George  Bmms,  inn-keeper.    As  the  agreement  entered  into  there 
is  a  type  of  those  adopted  by  the  merchants  and  people  of  other  ookmies,  I  oopy  from  the  New  York  Mer- 
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ulelphia  leadily  retpoaded  to  the  measure,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  those  of  fiaston  to- 
tered  into  a  limilai  agreemeat.  Nor  were  the  pledges  confined  to  meichaotB  alone,  bat  the 
people  in  general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries  ;  articles  of  domestic  manufactare  "nn*  into 
general  use,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  entirely  suspended.' 


In  July  the  Marquis  of  Rockingha 
ceeded  Grenvilie  in  the  premiership.  His 
cabinet  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and,  for  a  while,  the  colonists  hoped 
foi  justice.  Greneral  Conway,  who  had  raised 
the  first  voice  of  opposition  to  ministers  in  theii 
relation*  to  the  colonies,  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  of  America,  was  Rocking- 
ham's "~'  .iiie  secretary.  But  the  new  minis- 
try, against  the  determined  will  of  the  king  and 
the  influence  of  a  strong  power  behind  the  throne, 
found  it  difficult  to  depart  from  the  line  of  policy 
toward  the  colonies  adopted  by  Grenrille,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  faded  in  an  hour. 

A  strange  apathy  concerning  American  af- 
fairs seemed  still  to  prevail  in  England,  not- 
withstanding every  vesBel  from  America  carried 
tidings  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people  there. 
^^  Fftrliament  met  in  December.    The 

king,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  that 


honorable  and  enlightened  statennan,  nfr- 


cury  of  November,  1T6S,  the  portioa  of  the  pmoeeduigB  of  tbe  meeting  conluniiig  the  rBaolnlitxu.  Tbe* 
were,  "  Fint,  Tluit  in  all  orders  thej  caod  out  to  Great  Britain  far  goods  or  merduuidiBe  of  any  natnte,  kind 
or  quality  whatsoever  usoallj  imported  from  Great  Britain,  tbej  will  direct  their  oorrespoiideDti  dm  to  )bip 
them,  aolns  the  Stamp  Aot  be  repealed.  It  is,  neverthelesa,  agreed  that  alt  anoh  merohanta  ai  are  owDCn 
ol^  and  have,  vessels  already  gone,  and  dow  cleared  out  for  Great  Bnlaiu,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bring  back 
in  them,  oo  their  own  aooooDts,  cistea  and  oaska  ot  earthen-ware,  grindBtonee,  and  pipes,  and  such  other  bolki 
articles  as  owners  usually  fill  up  their  vessels  with.  Sitondly,  It  is  fmither  anasiniouBly  agreed  tlial  all  al- 
ien already  sent  home  shall  be  oounlermaoded  by  the  very  first  conveyance  ;  and  the  goods  and  merrbu- 
diae  Ibereby  ordered  not  to  be  sent,  except  upon  the  conditioe  mentioned  in  the  foregoiiig  reaolDtioa.  T^ti- 
Ig,  It  b  futther  luianiroously  agreed  that  no  mercbant  wUl  vend  dry-goods  or  merohandise  sent  open  oonHi*- 
sitm  from  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be  shipped  from  tbenoe  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  tuilesa  npoaik 
condition  menlianed  in  the  first  lesolutioD.  Fourthly,  It  is  further  unanimonslj  agreed  that  the  lorgdiif 
resolotions  shall  be  binding  until  the  same  are  abrogated  at  a  general  meeting  hereafter  to  be  beU  (br  tlai 
pnqKwe.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  respectively  subscribed  our  iiaioea."  {Here  kHowti  ii 
nanies  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  principal  merahants.]  In  oonsequence  of  tbe  foregoiDg  teaolntiiai. 
the  retail  merohants  of  tbe  city  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  shipped  from  Ei^tasd 
after  the  1  st  of  January. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  non-importalioa  agreemeots  whioli  horled  baok  opca  EngluJ. 
with  such  force,  the  commercial  miseries  sbe  had  ioflioted  apiui  the  oolonies. 

'  Tbe  following  extracts  from  a  tetter  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  lo  Hugh  Cum, 
the  editor  of  tbe  New  York  Mercury,  and  published  in  that  paper  early  in  1 768,  will  give  the  reader  aa  >1h 
of  the  industry  of  the  colonists  at  that  time  :  ''  Within  eighteen  mouths  past  four  hundred  and  eigh[y.«ii* 
yards  of  clotfa  and  thirty -six  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  the  funily  of  James  Nixcatif  tk> 
town.  Another  family,  within  four  years  past,  halb  manufaotared  nine  bnndred  and  eighty  jaids  J  nola 
cloth,  besides  two  coverlids,  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the  slocking  yam  for  the  family.  Not  a  ikeia  n 
put  out  of  the  house  lo  be  spun,  but  tlie  whole  performed  in  the  family.  We  are  credibly  iaformed  thai  usst 
families  b  Ibis  colonj,  within  the  year  past,  have  each  ituuiafaotored  upward  of  seveo  hundred  faidntfckd 
of  difierent  kinds," 

Another  letter,  dated  at  Newport,  IT65,  says,  "Tbe  spirit  of  patriotinn  is  not  ooofiDsd  to  tbe  malt 
America,  but  glows  with  equal  fervor  in  the  benevolent  breasts  of  her  daughters ;  ocm  instanoe  of  wUc4  «* 
think  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  lady  of  this  town,  though  in  the  bloom  of  joelh,  and  pease  wed  ol  vinass  sad 
accomplisb meats,  engaging,  and  saffioient  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  Bipeotalions  of  bappinesa  ia  the  asr- 
Tied  state,  has  declared  that  she  should  rather  be  ao  old  maid  than  that  the  operatton  of  the  Slaap  Aot  AnI' 
n  these  colonies." 
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something  had  ocourred  in  America  which  might  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  Leg> 
islature ;  but  that  body  ahnost  immediately  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  it  was  the  1 4th  of  January  before  they  reassembled.  The  king  alluded  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  assured  the  Houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces  there,  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  gout  when  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  consideration,  was  now  in 
his  place,  and,  leaning  upon  crutches,  nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  After  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  animad- 
verting severely  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Americans. 
"  The  colonists,"  he  said,  *<  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  equally  bound 
by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 

legislative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone 

When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But 
in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?  our  own  property  ?  No ;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  maj- 
esty the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 

GrenviUe  also  censured  ministers  for  their  delay.  "  The  disturbances,"  he  said,  **  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  lately  they  were  only  occurrences;  they 
are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  to  tumuUs  and  riots,  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebell- 
ion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution." 
And  so  it  was.  Grenville  also  defended  his  own  course,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  claimed  obedience  from  America,  because  it  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  «  The  nation,"  he  said,  **  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  to- 
ward the  public  expense— -an  expense  arising  from  themselves — ^they  renounce  your  author- 
ity, insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  ahnost  say,  into  open  rebellion."  Fixing  his 
eyes  intently  upon  Pitt,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  **  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nies owes  its  birth  to  factions  in  this  House.  Gentletnen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  what  they  say,  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition'* 

When  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  members  arose  to  their  feet,  among  whom  was 
Pitt.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  **  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  all  but  he  sat  down.  He  imme- 
diately fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the  field,  he 
would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.  *<  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he  said,  "  that  America  is 
obstinate,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good  cause,  on 
a  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush  America  to  atoms  ;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  this  Stamp  Act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lift 
up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if 
she  fall,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pull  down  the  Constitution  along  with  her."^  Pitt  concluded  his  speech  with  a  proposition 
for  an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  same  time  recommending  an 
act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  declaring,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  national 
honor,  necessary,  as  Pitt  well  knew,  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Burke,  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  Conway,  Barr6,  and  others,  seconded  the  views 


t  History  Debates,  km.,  of  the  British  Parliament,  iv.,  292-7. 

'  At  this  time  Burke  commeDced  his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.     Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
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of  Pitt,  and  with  that  great  stateNnan  were  the  prinoipal  advocatM  of  a  repeal.  Chiei^jiii' 
tice  Pratt,  now  become  Xioid  Camden,  wai  the  prinoipal  friend  of  the  meatnn  in  the  Uppei 
House,  but  was  oppoeed  to  the  Declaratory  Act  propoeed  by  Fitt.  "  My  position  ii  thit," 
he  said,  tn  the  coune  of  debate  ;  « I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  lait  hoar — tiu- 
tioa  and  reprwentatioa  are  inHpaiable.  The  position  ia  founded  in  the  law  of  natnre.  It 
is  mote  :  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature." 

On  the  1 8tfa  of  March  a.  repeal  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who. 
a  few  months  prcTioiu,  were  almost  unanimoiuly  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  wu 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  aerenty-five  to  one  himdied 
and  sixteen.  It  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a  majohtj  of 
thirty-four.  Thirty-three  peers  .entered  a  strong  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  "tneh 
a  sulxtUBsion  of  king.  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  so  strange  and  unheard-of  a  contest,"  would 
amount  to  an  entire  surrender  of  British  supremacy. 

The  change  in  the  opinions  ef  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wrought  mora  b;^ 
the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  personal  influence  of  the  London  merchants,  than  by  ap- 
peals from  America,  or  by  disturbances  there.  Ministers  would  not  receive  the  petitioni  «f 
the  colonial  Congress  held  at  New  York,  because  that  assembly  had  not  been  l^ally  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  the  importunities  of  London  merchants  sad 
tradesmen,  suSering  seTcrely  from  the  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreementa,  that  wmogbt 
the  wondrous  change.  Half  a  miUion  of  dollars  were  then  due  them  firom  the  colonies,  and. 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  a  dollar  of  it  was  expected  to  be  paid.  Their  trade 
with  the  colonies  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing  but  banlmiptcy  and  ruin  was  betnc 
them.  London  being  the  business  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  cessation  of  its  pnlsstJoni 
paralysis  spread  to  other  portions.  Nothii^  bat  i 
retraction  could  save  England  from  utter  comnaeul 
ruin,  and,  perhaps,  oivil  war.  These  were  the  ooo- 
sideratimu  which  made  the  sensible  men  in  Pubs- 
ment  retraoe  their  steps.  According  to  Pitt's  reccm- 
mendation,  a  Declaratory  Act,  which  affiravd  tbt 
right  of  Parliament  ■'  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  case* 
whatsoever,"  acoompanied  the  bill.  The  npeal  a( 
^^  the  Stamp  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  reluctant  ag- 
'  natnre  of  the  king,  on  the  day  of  its  eaact-  k^^  ^^ 
ment.  "* 

Great  joy  was  manifested  in  London  when  the  B*- 
peal  Act  passed.  Fitt  had  all  the  honor  of  the  mets- 
ure,  and  as  he  came  out  to  the  lobby  of  the  Hodm 
of  Commons  he  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  ths 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  clnsg 
about  him  like  children  upcnt  a  long-abaent  father 
The  ships  in  the  river  displayed  thnr  ocdors ;  hooM 
at  night,  all  over  the  oity,  were  illuminated ;  and  the 
most  fulsome  adulation  was  bestowed  upon  the  kiog 
and  Parliament  for  their  goodness  and  wisdom  ! 
Equally  great  was  the  joy  that  filled  the  colonies  when  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  tht 
Stamp  Act  arrived.  The  Declaratory  Act,  involving,  as  it  really  did,  the  kernel  of  loyal 
prerogatives  which  the  colonists  rejected,  was,  for  the  moment,  overlooked,  and  throoghooi 
America  there  was  a  burst  of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  New  York  voted  statuea  to  the  kisf 
and  to  Pitt,  both  of  which  were  presently  erected ;'  Viiginia  voted  a  atatua  to  the  bag. 


WiLLUK  Pitt. 


ID  the  repeal  o(  the  Stomp  Act  " 


■a  pubtiolj 


by  Mr.  Piu,  and  GIM  ih 


that  h»  two  speeches  oi 
town  with  wonder," 

'  The  itatDe  or  ibe  kin|{  wu  eqneMrian,  and  made  of  broDie.     It  atood  within  the  [w«eal  inckmre  at  iht 
bot  of  Broadwaj,  New  York,  oalled  the  Bowling  Green.     The  ttXae  at  Pitt  wai  of  marble,  aMl  auoi  •) 
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VLaifiUtaginBottaau    RdaMe  of  PriMmen  for  Debt    Pynmld  on  liM  Comnon.    Foollo  ImaiptkiM.    HaBOoekTa  UbonUly. 

Maryland  pa«ed  a  similar  yote,  and  ordered  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden ;  and  the  anthori* 
ties  of  Boston  ordered  fiill-length  portraits  of  Barr6  and  Conway  for  Fanueil  Hall. 

The  Repeal  Act  reached  Boston  at  about  noon  on  Friday,  the  1 3th  of  May.  It  was 
bronght  by  the  brig  Harrison,  a  ressel  bebnging  to  John  Hancock.  Great  was  the 
general  joy.  The  chnrch-bells  were  immediately  rung ;  the  colors  of  all  the  ships  were 
hoisted ;  cannons  were  dischaiged ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  under  their  favorite  tree, 
drank  toasts,  and  fired  guns ;  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  enliyened  the  evening.  A  gen- 
oral  celebration  was  arranged  by  the  select-men  fi>r  the  following  Monday.  The  dawn,  bright 
and  rosy,  was  ushered  in  by  salros  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  martial  music.  Through 
the  liberality  of  some  citizens,  every  debtor  in  the  jail  was  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty,  to  unite 
in  the  genend  joy.  *<  This  charitable  deed  originated  in  a  fair  Boston  njrmph."  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  Common  the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  magnifi* 
cent  pyramid,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  the  four  upper  stories  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  "  fourteen  of  the  patriots  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  love  of  liberty."  On  the  four  sides  of  the  lower  apartment 
were  appropriate  poetic  inscriptions.*  <*  John  Hancock,  Esq.,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  this  account,  **  who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected  at 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  magnificently  illuminated,  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  his 

tbe  ioteneotion  of  WiUiam  and  Wall  Streets.  The  mutilated  remains  of  this  statue  are  now  within  an  iron 
railing  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  comer  of  Franklin  Street  and  West  Broadway.  A  sketch  of  the  broken 
statue  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  The  following  are  the  poetic  insoripiions  reienred  to.    They  allude  to  emblematio  figures  on  the  lower 
story: 

O  thoa  whom  next  to  Heaven  we  most  raven, 

Fair  Liberty  i  thou  lovely  Goddeea,  beer  I 

Have  we  not  wooed  ttee,  woo  thee,  held  thee  long, 

Lain  In  thy  L^s  and  melted  on  tfay  TOngu*— 

Through  Deadi  and  Dangera,  nigged  Patha  jrarraed, 

And  led  thee,  anUtaig,  to  this  SOLITITDE— 

Hid  thee  wiOin  our  Heaitif  moet  golden  oeO, 

And  braved  the  Powers  of  Earth  and  Powers  of  HeD  t 

GODDESS  t  we  ean  not  part,  thon  nraat  not  fly, 

Be  BLAVE8I  we  dara  lo  aoora  II— dan  to  dte." 


«»i 


'  WhOe  BlanMng  Chafaw  and  Ciusea  shall  aahite 
Thine  ean,  remorseless  0—le^  dilne^O 
To  yon,  bleaa'd  PATRIOTS  I  we  oar  cause  aubmit, 
Hhistrioits  CAMBDEN,  Britain'a  guardian,  PITT  I 
Beoede  no^  frown  no^  rsOer  let  ns  be 
Deprived  of  being  than  of  LIBERTY. 
Let  Fxmnd  or  Malice  Uaeken  all  our  crimes, 

O  save  US,  shield  ua  from  Impending  Woei^ 
Hie  Foes  of  Britsin  only  sre  our  Foes," 

>  Boast,  foul  Oppisarien,  boast  thy  transient  Reign, 
While  honest  FREEDOM  straggles  with  her  Chahi ; 
Bntnow  tfw  Sons  of  VIrtas,  hsrdy,  brave. 
Disdain  to  lose  throng  mean  Despair  to  save; 
Arouaed  in  Thuader,  awful  they  appear, 
WiA  prond  DeUveranoe  stslktag  in  their  resr : 
WhUe  Tyrsnt  Foes  their  palUd  Fears  betray, 
Shrink  from  flMir  Arms,  snd  give  their  Vengeanoe  way; 
Seek  in  the  naeqnal  Wv,  OPPRE880RB  fUl, 
Tbe  BsSSb  Contempt  snd  sndless  Case  of  slL" 

'  Our  Faith  q>proved,  onr  LIBERTT  restored. 
Our  Hearts  bend  grateful  to  oar  sovereign  Lord : 
HsU,  darling  monarch  I  by  this  act  endear'd. 
Cor  Arm  Afleetfons  sra  Q«r  bsst  Rsward ; 
Should  Britsfai's  self  sgsiast  heraelf  divide. 
And  hostfle  Armies  form  on  either  side— 
Shoukl  HosU  rebellious  ahake  our  Brunswick's  Throne, 
And  as  they  dared  thy  Parent,  dara  die  Son, 
Ta  Oils  Asylum  stretch  thy  happy  Wln^ 
And  well  eoatsnd  who  best  shall  love  onr  KOtO.** 
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LibanlliT  ofOdaudolban.  n*  BdJnUofi  clouded.  Haw  Aett  of  OppmdoD.  linnliat  rfPiMe  Ofcm 

Gre-worlu." "  Mr.  Otis,  and  Boroe  other  gentlBmen  who  lived  Dear  the  Conmxm,  kqil 

open  house  the  wfaole  erening,  which  wu  very  pleasant."  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  ligul 
being  given,  a  horizontal  fire-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  pyiamid  waa  set  in  nMtion,  "iriiieh 
ended  in  the  discharge  of  sixteen  dozen  serpenlB  in  the  air,  which  concluded  the  show.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  we  can  with  pleasure  inform  the  world  that  erecy  tUng 
was  oondacted  with  the  utmost  decenoy  and  good 
order."  His  majesty's  Counoil,  by  a  previous  invi- 
tation of  the  governor,  met  at  the  Province  House 
in  the  sflernoon,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  Com- 
mon to  see  the  fire-works.  Past  animosities  were 
forgotten,  and  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of  May  was 
a  happy  one  for  Boston. 

The  glad  sounda  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  re- 
peat of  the  Stamp  Act  were  not  melbwed  into  the 
harmony  of  confident  hope,  before  the  ministry  of 
England,  by  its  unwise  and  unjust  acts,  again 
awakened  loud  murmun  of  discontent  throughont 
America.  That  germ  of  new  oppressions,  the  De- 
claratory Act,  which  appeared  so  harmless,  began 
to  expand  in  the  genial  soil  of  ministerial  culture.  The  House  of  Commons,  hy  rewlatiou. 
demanded  of  the  colonies  restitution  to  the  crown  officers  who  had  sufiered  loss  hy  the  Stamp 
Act  riots.  This  was  just,  and  the  colonies  complied  ;  Massachusetts,  however,  in  pasnif 
the  Indemnification  Bill,  inserted  a  provision  that  a  &ee  pardon  should  be  extended  to  sU 
concerned.  Much  bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which  the  tettte- 
ment  of  the  claims  was  demanded.  Goyeraor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts  was  so  peremptoc; 
and  Insulting,  that  the  people  of  Boston  flatly  refused  to  pay  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gm- 
emor  had  lowered  his  authoritative  tone  very  ranch  that  they  complied.' 

A  new  clause  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act'  was  properly  viewed  as  di^^nised  taxatton,  and 
a  measure  calculated  not  only  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  in  America,  but  to  shift  a  heaTj 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  home  government  to  those  of  the  colonies-  The  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  British  troops  that  might  be  sent  here  should  be  furnished  with  quarten,  ben, 
salt,  and  vinegar  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  was  a  oomparatively  small  tax,  and  ean' 
to  be  borne,  but  it  involved  the  same  principles,  substantially,  that  were  avowed  in  the  Staoi)i 
Act,  and  was  more  odious,  because  it  was  intended  to  make  the  people  support  bayonets  ant 
to  abridge  their  liberties.  New  York  and  Maasachusetts  refused  to  comply  with  its  pran- 
sions,  and  opposition,  as  zealous  as  that  against  the  Stamp  Act,  was  soon  aroused.  The  is- 
Bolent  soldiers  met  rebufls  at  every  comer,  and  at  times  serious  outbreaks  were  apprehendrd 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1766,  the  Rockingham  cabinet  was  suddenly  dissolved.  It  wu 
too  liberal  fbt  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  current  of  oppoaitian  Aovia; 
from  royalty  itself     The  new  cabinet  was  formed,  hy  his  majesty's  commands,  under  the  oea- 

'  The  Province  House,  the  residence  of  [be  oolonisl  governors,  ia  stitl  sluiduig,  in  the  rear  of  tura  <• 
Wnshington  Street,  opposite  Milk  Street.  It  is  a  large  briok  building,  three  stories  high,  and  xru  fortaah 
deeOTSted  with  the  king's  arms  rinhlj  osrved  and  gill.  A  capcJa  mrmooDted  the  roof.  In  Iroat  </  (be  hov 
waa  a  preCtj  lawn  with  an  iron  fenoe,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gale  wu  a  large  oak-tree.  The  groand  ikftd 
and  in  front  were  abont  twenty  Btone  steps.  Its  groonds  are  now  covered  with  boildiogs,  and  the  booH  cu 
itot  be  seen  withont  entering  Provinoe  Coon.  The  king's  arms  are  in  the  cabioei  of  the  Maaamebatcta  Hi!- 
lorioal  Sooiely. 

*  The  amoant  of  indemnification  claimed  in  Boston  was  as  follows:  HalehinsiHi,  (12,000;  Ofivet,  K4t. 
Sloiy,  •255;  Hsllowell,  t1446. 

'  The  Mnliny  Act  granted  power  to  every  officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  a  jostioe,  to  hnat  ss' 
any  boose,  bj  day  or  by  night,  in  search  of  deserters.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  these  powers  aufkt  tr 
and,  indeed,  were,  used  by  nnprincipled  men  for  other  than  ostensible  pnrposea ;  tut  the  gnarms^  d  ^ 
British  Constitutiiin  that  every  man's  house  shall  be  his  castle,  and  inviolate,  was  sohTerted. 
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Pitt  ovtlad  Lord  Chatham.       Pietare  of  hla  Cabtnet  by  Burke.       New  Scheme  of  Taxatfon.       Commlaaloiien  of  CoitamaL 

trol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  jost  created  Earl  of  Chatham.'  This  honor  was  conferred  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  transformation  of  the  great  Commoner  into  an  earl  was  not  more  surprising  than 
the  cnrious  medley  of  politicians  that  formed  his  cabinet,  so  diversified  and  discordant  that 
neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it.  "  He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,"  said  Burke  ;  **  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ; 
•ach  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of 
white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacher- 
cos  friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards 
•tared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  *  Sir,  your  name  ?*  *  Sir,  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  me.'  *  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."'  Had  the  general  direction  of  afiairs  been  assumed  by 
Pitt,  even  this  incongruous  cabinet  might  not  have  done  much  mischief;  but  frequent  and 
■erious  attacks  of  gout  kept  the  great  orator  confined  at  Hayes,  his  country  seat  in  Kent. 
•*  Having,"  said  Burke,  **  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  efiect  or  influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  contrary  to  his  own  were  sure  to  predomin- 
ate  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  one  wide  sea  without 

chart  or  compass."     It  was  during  one  of  these  attacks  of  illness  that  GrenviUe  propos-    j^ximrj, 
ed  a  tax  of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  America,  for  the  support  of  troops,  &c.    Charles      ^^^• 
Townshend,  Pitt's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  suggesting 
financial  measures,  agreed  with  Grenvilje  as  to  the  right  thus  to  tax  the  colonies,  but,  in  view 
of  the  late  excitement  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  thought  it  inexpedient,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  himself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  sufficient  to  meet  expenses.     This 
pledge  he  attempted  to  redeem  in  May,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  lead,  and  tea  imported  by  the  Americans.     Leave 
was  granted,  and  an  act  levying  such  duties  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  29th 
of  June.     Another  bill  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of  July,  which  provided  for  taking  ofi" 
a  shilling  on  a  pound  of  the  export  tax  on  all  black  and  single  tea,  and  granting  a  drawback 
upon  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America.     The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  tea  to  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  would 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  augment  the  revenue  arising 
from  it  under  the  n<¥w  act.     But  in  this  ministers  reckoned  neither  wisely  nor  well. 

Another  bill  was  passed,  reorganizing  the  colonial  custom-house  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  for  America,  to  have  its  seat  at  Boston.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  first  biU  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  en- 
abling the  crown,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every  prov- 
ince, fixing  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  such  salary  to  be  pai4  by  the 

* 

'  Throe  creeks  before  the  installation  of  the  new  cabinet  Pitt  received  an  aatograph  letter  from  the  king, 
commaiiding  him  to  arrange  a  new  administration.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  age  and  infirmitiei  (he  was  ih»n/ifty- 
tigki)y  and  proposed  taking  to  himself  the  office  of  the  privy  teal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  House  of  Lords !  The  king  was  greatly  astonished,  bat  so  desperately  tangled  were  the  pablio  af- 
fiurt|  and  so  great  seemed  the  necessity  of  having  the  powerful  Pitt  among  his  friends,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  allading  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  to  acquire  a  coronet,  said, 
^  Every  body  is  ponied  to  account  for  this  step.  Such  an  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  or  read  of,  to 
withdraw,  in  the  fullness  of  bis  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
moaa  (which  procured  him  bis  power,  and  which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that  hoipital 
of  incurables^  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  make 
me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  is.'*  Chesterfield  called  it  a  "  fall  up  stairs— a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  dam- 
age that  ha  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.'' 

*  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
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orown.  Thus  the  exeoutive  andjadioial  offioen,  from  whom  the  people  vera  to  expect  ptod 
govemment  and  the  righteons  admin  iatratioii  of  lsw«,  wera  mttde  eatirely  ind^wndeat  of  tha 
people,  and  hecame,  ia  fact,  mere  hireling  oieaturei  of  the  crown.  This  had  been  iha  ab- 
ject of  almost  eTery  minister  from  the  time  of  Chaites  II.' 

When  intelligence  of  these  acts  reached  America,  the  excitement  thninghout  the  cokaics 
was  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  but  actioo  was  moie  digni&ed  and  efficient 
The  royal  goveinora  and  their  letainen,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  being  independent  of  the 
oolonial  AssembUes,  eagerly  iorwarded  the  Khemea  of  the  ministry,  and  aided  greatly  in  fbt- 
tering  opposition  among  the  people.  The  mloigtry  Heemed  totally  blind  to  e-nry  UgiiX  of  ooo- 
mon  senw,  and  disregarded  the  warnings  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  others  in  Parliament,  and 
the  opinions  of  just  observers  in  Ameiioa.' 

The  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  iatenljon  of  government 
and  took  the  broad  ground 
asserted  by  Otis  in  his 
pamphlet,  that  "  taxes  on 
trade,  if  designed  to  raise 
a  revenue,  were  just  as 
much  a  violation  of  their 
rights  as  any  other  tax." 
The  colonial  newspapers, 
now  increased  to  nearly 
thirty  in  number,  began 
to  be  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple, through  which  lead- 
ing minds  communed  with 
the  masses  upon  subjects 
of  common  interest.  They 
teemed  with  essays  upon 
oolonial  rights,  among  the 
most  powerful  of  which 
were  the  "  Letters  of  a 
Farmer  of  Fennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 


tax  them  ii 
British  Colonies," 
ten  by  John  1 
and  first  published  in  tbt 
Permsylvanin  Chronicle. 
They  were  twelve  in  nam- 
ber,  and  appeared  dnrio* 
the  summer  and  aatniaii 
of  1767.  Their  efleet. 
like  that  of  the  "  Crias." 
by  Thomas  Paine,  a  few 
years  later,  was  woodoiAil 
in  forming  and  contmlhag 
the  will  of  the  people,  aad 
giving  effioieney  to  tha 
strong  right  aim  crf'actioa. 
In  a  style  of  great  ri|!«f, 
aiumati<Hi,  and  wnpiio- 
ity,  Dickenson  portrayed 
the  nnoonstituticmalitf  el 
the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  imminent  peril  to 
American  hberty  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  oonaequenoes  of  a  supine  aoqnieaoeiice  in  miii- 


'  Gordon,  i.,  146. 

■  Gerard  HunilEon  (known  as  Siagh  Speech  Hunilton,  faeoanae  when  a  member  of  ParimmeDt  ba  aadi 
bal  one  speech)  was  Ihea  in  Ameiioa,  and,  wridag  to  Colorall,  a  member  from  Lincoln*hii«,  said,  "  In  ibe 
Massachiuetta  govenunent  in  particular  there  is  an  express  law,  by  wUoh  every  maa  ii  obliged  lo  bars  a 
musket,  a  pound  ot  powder,  and  a  pound  of  ballets  alwajs  near  him ;  ao  there  ia  nothing  wantinf;  bol  bap- 
sacks  (or  old  BtookiD^  which  will  do  aa  trail)  to  equip  an  army  for  nurohing,  and  DoUiiag  more  than  a  Sar- 
toaiua  or  a  Spartacoa  at  their  head  raqoiaite  to  beat  ymr  troops  and  your  coatom-hoaaa  offioeis  oat  <if  tfce 
oomitry,  and  act  your  Laws  at  de&anoe." 

*  Jobn  Diokenson  was  bom  in  Maryland,  November  13th,  1732.  }fls  father  was  Samuel  Diokepn,  fii^ 
judge,  in  Delaware,  oT  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  about  1740.  His  lather  was  wealthy,  aod  Jita  hid 
every  means  given  him  lor  aoqairing  laaming  which  tbe  oolooies  aSbrded.  He  Hodied  law  in  PtiJhdaljAii 
and  was  for  three  yean  st  tbe  Temple  in  London.  He  Qnt  appeared  in  pablic  life  aa  a  mwahT  i^  ita 
Feanaylvania  Assembly  in  1764.  He  was  a  member  Tram  Petuuylvania  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Caagiaia"  >a 
176S.  He  soon  aAcrward  began  his  essaya  npoo  various  puliticai  subjeots,  and  his  pea  wasnevw  MUedm- 
ing  tba  conflict  that  suooeeded.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  his  "  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Fsimsr"  to  be  la^ 
liahed  in  London  in  176S,  aad  in  1769  they  were  translated  into  Freoofa  and  publidwd  in  Paris.  Mr.DKt- 
enson  was  a  member  o(  tbe  firat  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  wrote  the  Deolantion  of  Ike  Caagrw 
of  1775,  setting  forth  the  oaosea  and  the  necessity  tor  war.  He  waa  oppneed  to  a  politioa]  aepaialioa  frsB 
Great  Britain,  and  was  mlentionallj  absent  from  Congress  vAmi  the  &ul  vote  od  the  Deolaratioo  iJ  Iide- 
peodenoe  waa  taken  on  tbe  4lh  of  July,  1776.  In  1777  he  received  the  oommisaica  of  brigadiv  gtaeal 
In  1780  be  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  in  1782  was  elected  PreadsBl  cf  Pesaqhaais- 
He  <ra«  a  member  of  the  ConTention  that  framed  tbe  Federal  Cooalitutioo,  and  was  its  warm  bieod.    Bs 
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meftmres-— more  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the  immediate  calamities  they  were  cal- 
culated to  produce.'  The  people  of  Boston,  at  a  publie  meeting,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dickenson,  and  some  who  were  afterward  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  composed  the  com* 
mittee  to  write  the  letter.  In  l^y,  1768,  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an  addreis  to  Mr.  Dickenson,  « in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak."  The 
following  inscriptions  were  neatly  done  upon  it,  in  gold  letters.  On  the  top  was  represented 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting  on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D.  Underneath  the  cipher, 
in  a  semi-circular  label,  the  words  Pro  Patru.  Around  the  whole,  the  following  :  *<  The 
gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  atUhor  of  The  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, in  gratefyl  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  thereby  rendered  to  this  country, 
1766.*'  On  the  inside  of  the  top  was  the  following  inscription :  *'  The  liberties  of  the  Brit- 
isk  colonies  in  America  asserted  tpith  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit  by  John  Dicken- 
son.  Esq,,  barrister  at  law"  Spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  colonial  Assemblies, 
denouncing  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  non-importation  associations  were  formed,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  commerce  with  England. 

A  special  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  asked  for  in  October,  to  "  con- 
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aider  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,"  but  Grovemor  Bernard  unwisely  refused  to  call  one. 
At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session,  in  December,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  «  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."  It  elaborated  several  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserting  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  A  bolder  step, 
and  one  that  most  displeased  the  British  ministry,  was  now  taken ;  the  Assembly  pebmary, 
adopted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  colonies,  imbodying  the  senti-  ^^^ 
ments  expreised  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  America.  When  intelligence  of  this  letter  reached  the  ministers,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  colonial  Secretary,  sent  instructions  to  Grovemor  Bernard  to  call  upon  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  its  resolutions,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compUanoe, 
to  disiolve  that  body.  But  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  members,  much  the  largest  legislative  Convention  in  America,'  were  not 
easily  frightened,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  made  that  very  de- 
mand a  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers 
on  the  occasion.  The  former  made  a  speech  which  the  friends  of  government  pronounced 
**  the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
livered."  «  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,"  said  Otis,  "  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts, 
he  shonld  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind  their  measures,  or 
they  are  lost  forever"  For  nearly  an  hour  he  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  like 
these,  until  even  the  Sons  of  Liberty  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason. 
The  House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to  arrest  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  and  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  inform*  ^„g^y^ 
ing  him  of  their  action.  <*  If  the  votes  of  this  House,"  they  said,  **  are  to  be  con-  ^^^ 
trolled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  led  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.  We 
have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  on  a  di- 
vinon  on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays."  The  seventeen 
"  resoinders"  became  objects  of  public  scorn.  The  governor,  greatly  irritated,  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but,  before  the  act  was  accomplished,  that  body  had  prepared  a  list 
of  serious  accusations  against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal.  Thus  Brit- 
ain, through  her  representative,  struck  the  first  blow  at  free  discussion  in  America.  Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  felt  strong,  for  the  answer  to  her  circular  letter  from  other  colonies  glow- 
ed with  sympathy  and  assurances  of  support. 

eoQtiniied  in  public  life,  in  Tsrioos  ways,  until  his  death,  which  oocorred  at  Wihmngton  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 180S,  at  the  age  of  aevonty-flve. 

'  American  Portrait  Gallery,  toI.  iii. 

*  About  this  time  the  debates  in  the  AaMmbly  began  to  be  so  interesting  to  the  pablic  at  large,  that  a  gal- 
lery wmf  prepared  for  the  use  of  spectators,  which  was  usually  crowded  with  cittxens. 
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eral  Court.  The  governor  reiused  to  reoeiTe  their  petition,  and  dmionnoed  the  Canvesitiai 
u  treaBonable,  notwithstanding  the  conBervatifim  which  the  delegates  from  the  ooontiy  in- 
fosed  into  the  proceedings.'  They  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political  authority,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  met  *'  in  this  dark  and  distressing  time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the  bat 
manner  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order."  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  firom 
further  proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  separate  without  delay.  But  the  Convention, 
while  it  was  moderate  in  its  action,  was  firm  in  its  assumed  position.  It  remained  in  aes- 
sioD  four  days,  during  which  time  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to ;  also  a  letter 
to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  a  defense  of  the 
province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  the  alarming  state  of  tKe  country  was  set  forth ;  but  submission  to  legal  authority 
and  abstinence  from  violent  tumults  were  strongly  inculcated.  This  was  the  first  of  those  pop- 
ular assemblies  in  America  which  speedily  assumed  the  whole  political  power  in  the  colooia. 
September  ZT,         "^^^  regiments  of  troops  from  Halifax,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr, 

1768.  borne  by  a  considerable  fleet,  arrived  at  Boston  the  day  after  the  adjournment 

of  the  Convention.  The  people  had  resolved  to  oppose  their  landing.  There  was  room  for 
the  troops  in  the  barracks  upon  Castle  Island,  and  the  inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  being 
landed  there.  But  the  governor  and  General  Gage  determined  to  have  the  troops  near  at 
hand,  and,  pretending  that  thej)arracks  were  reserved  for  two  other  regiments,  ordered  by 
the  home  government  from  Irinand,  proceeded  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernor's Council  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself 

On  Sunday  morning  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,'  invested  the  town,  and,  under  cover 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  governor's  proclamation  on  the  occasion.     Being  short,  I  give  it  entire, 
as  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  mildest  tone  assumed  by  the  royal  representatives  in  America  toward  the  people : 

"  To  the  OentUmen  auembUd  at  Faneuil  Hall  under  the  name  of  a  Committee  or  Convention : 

"  As  I  have  lately  received  from  his  majesty  strict  orders  to  support  his  Constitational  aQtfaority  within 
this  government,  I  can  not  sit  still  and  see  so  notorious  a  riolation  of  it  as  the  calling  an  assembly  of  people 
by  private  persons  only.  For  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  is  an  assembly  of  the  represeotatiTes 
of  the  people  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  it  is  not  the  calling  it  a  Committee  or  Convention  that  will 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  tjHio  so  hastily  issued  the  aibd- 
mons  for  this  meeting  were  not  aware  of  the  high  nature  of  the  offense  they  were  committing ;  and  thej 
who  have  obeyed  them  have  not  weU  considered  of  the  penalties  which  they  will  incur  if  they  should  persist 
in  continuing  their  session,  and  doing  business  therein.  A  present  ignorance  of  the  law  may  excuse  what 
is  past ;  a  step  further  will  take  away  that  plea.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and  before  yon  do  any  bosiiiess,  yon 
break  up  this  assembly,  and  separate  yourselves.  I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  fnend  to  the  pfovinoe  and  a 
well-wisher  to  the  individuals  of  it.  But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition,  I  most,  as  goven- 
or,  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  public  manner.  For  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  from  in 
struotion)  the  king  it  determined  to  maintain  hie  entire  eovereignty  over  this  province^  and  whoever  shall  per- 
sist in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  repent  of  his  rashness.  Fba.  Bbbhauk 
« ProTiaoe  Hoiue,  Sept  SSd,  1766." 


A  respectful  reply  to  this  proclamation,  signed  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  was  seai  tt» 
the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  message. 

'  There  were  eight  ships — the  Beaver,  Senegal,  Martin,  Ghisgow,  Mermaid,  Romney,  Laoneestoa,  and 
Bonetta.  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Times  of  September  29th,  1768,  I  find  the  following :  "  The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets,  and  those  pass- 
ing in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song*  was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band 

*  TUfl  air,  with  qcudnt  words,  wu  known  in  CromweH'i  time.    See  notice  in  the  Appendix.    Oar  lyric  poeC»  G.  P. 
Estt,  In  the  fbUowiog  pleennt  eong,  in  meter  adi^ted  to  the  air  glvee  a  veraion  of 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE. 

Once  on  a  time  old  Johnny  BoU  flew  in  a  raging  ftiry, 

And  awore  tiiat  Jonathan  ahould  hare  no  triala^  sir,  by  jary ; 

That  no  elections  should  be  held  across  the  briny  waters : 

And  now  said  be,  '*  Fll  tax  the  txa  of  all  his  sons  and  danghlera." 

Then  down  be  sate  in  bnrly  state,  and  bluster'd  like  a  grandee^ 

And  hi  derision  made  a  tone  call'd  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

«'  Yankee  doodle"— these  are  facts—'*  Yankee  doodle  dandy : 
My  son  of  wax,  your  tea  HI  tax ;  you— Yankee  doodle  dandy .^ 
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of  the  gunB  of  the  ships,  the  troops,  ahout  sevea  hundre4  in  number,  landed  with  charged 
muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  military  parade  usnal 
on  entering  a  conquered  city  of  an  enemy.  A  part  of  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Common, 
and  part  occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  town-house.  Cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
latter ;  passengers  in  the  streets  were  challenged,  and  other  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  troops.  Every  strong  feeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  out- 
raged, his  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  his  liberty  was  infringed 
upon.  The  people  became  greatly  exasperated  ;  mutual  hatred,'  deep  and  abiding,  was  en- 
gendered between  tfie  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  daily 
bandied  between  them. 

All  Americans  capable  of  intelligent  thought  sympathized  with  Massachusetts,  and  the 
engine  of  non-importation  agreements,  which  worked  so  powerfully  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  put  in  motion  with  increased  enei^.*  These  associations  became  general  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assemblies.  An  agreement,  presented  by  Washington 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  signed  by  every  member,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  every  where  displayed  by  acts  of  self-denial.' 

of  musio We  now  behold  Boston  surrounded,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  about  fourteen  ships 

uf  war,  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  their  broadsides  to  the  town  !  If  the  people  of  England  could  but 
look  into  the  town,  they  would  see  the  utmost  good  order  and  observance  of  the  laws,  and  that  this  mighty 
armament  has  no  other  rebellion  to  subdue  than  what  existed  in  the  brain  or  letter  of  the  inveterate  G^--- — r 
B— d  and  the  detested  commis ^rs  of  c s." 

**  October  3.  In  King  [now  State]  Street,  the  soldiers  being  gathered,  a  proclamation  was  read,  offering 
a  reward  of  ten  guineas  to  such  soldier  as  should  inform  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  him  from 
the  service." 

**  October  6.  In  tbe  morning  nine  or  ten  soldiers  of  Colonel  Carr's  regiment  were  severely  whipped  on 
the  Common.     To  behold  Britons  scourged  by  negro  drummers  was  a  new  and  very  disagreeable  spectacle.'' 

'  Tbe  non-importation  agreement  of  the  people  of  Boston  was,  substantially,  that  they  would  not  import 
any  goods  for  tbe  fall  of  1768,  except  those  already  ordered ;  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish-hooks  and 
linaa,  hemp  and  duck,  bar  lead  and  shot,  wool  cards  and  card  wires ;  that  they  would  not  import  on  their 
own  account,  or  on  commission,  or  purchase  from  any  who  should  import,  from  any  other  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  painters*  colors,  until  the  act  imposing 
duties  on  those  articles  should  be  repealed. 

*  A  letter  from  Nevirport,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1768,  remarks  that,  at  an  afternoon 
visit  of  ladies,  ^^  It  vras  resolved  that  those  who  could  spin  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  way,  and  thoee  who 
cooM  not  should  reel.  When  the  time  arrived  for  drinking  tea,  bohea  and  hyperion  were  provided,  and  every 
one  of  tbe  ladies  judiciously  rejected  the  poisonous  bohea,  and  unanimously,  to  their  very  great  honor,  pre- 
ferred the  balsamic  hyperion.*'  The  hyperion  here  spoken  of  vras  of  domestic  manufacture — the  dried  leaves 
uf  tbe  raspberry  plant. 

John  sent  the  tern  from  o'er  the  Me,  widi  beery  datlef  refeod ; 

Bat  wheUier  byioo  or  bohee  I  neTer  heard  it  fteteiL 

Then  Jooetfaui  to  poat  begui— he  laid  a  itnNig  embargo— 

*'  I'll  drink  no  txa,  by  Jore  T  ao  he  threw  oTertmard  ttie  caifoi 

Then  Johnny  aent  a  regimen^  big  words  and  looka  to  bandy, 

Whoae  martial  band,  when  near  (he  land,  play'd  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 
"Yankee  doodle— keep  it  up— Yankee  doodle  dandy— 
ru  poiaon  with  a  tax  your  cap ;  ypn— Yankee  doodle  dandy.** 

A  kmg  war  then  they  had,  in  which  John  waa  at  laat  defeated. 

And  **  Yankee  doodle**  waa  die  march  to  which  hia  tiw^  retreated.  * 

Gate  Jonathan,  to  aee  them  fly,  eoald  not  reatrain  hia  laa^^ter ; 

**That  tone,"  aald  he,  **  eaita  to  a  T.    iH  aing  (t  erer  after." 

Old  Johnny'a  fiiee,  to  hia  diigrace,  waa  flaah*d  wilh  beer  and  brandy, 

E'en  whUe  he  awora  to  aing  no  more  dili  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy.*' 

Yankee  doodle— bo^  ha,  he— Yankee  doodle  dandy, 

We  kept  (he  tnne^  bat  not  the  tea— Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Tve  told  yoa  now  the  origin  of  thli  moat  liTely  ditty, 

Whkh  Johnny  BoU  dialikea  aa  *'daU  and  atapkL**— what  a  pity  I 

With  *•  Hail  Cotambia**  it  ia  aong.  m  choma  ftiU  and  heaity— 

On  land  and  main  we  breathe  the  etrain  John  made  for  hia  tea  party. 

No  matter  how  we  riiyme  the  worda,  the  moaic  epeake  them  handy, 

And  wbeie^a  the  lair  cant  alng  the  air  of  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy  r 

Yankee  doodle,  fiim  and  tra»— Yankee  doodle  dandy— 

Ynkee  doodle,  doodle  doo*  Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Hh 
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Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  at  this  juncture.  It  u- 
sembled  on  the  8th  of  November.  Pitt  was  ill  &t  his  eonntry  seat,  Townihend  wts 
dead,  and  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  who  lud  been 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
tninistratioQ,  was  really  at  the  head  of  this  anpopu- 
lar  ministry.  He  was  an  able,  straight-fonraid  pol- 
itician, a  warm  admirer  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a  Gnn 
supporter  of  his  principles.'  The  king,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  in  America, 
and  denounced,  in  strong  termi,  the  rebeUioot  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts.  The  response  of  misii- 
tere  assured  the  king  of  their  detennin&tiou  to  msin- 
tain  "  the  supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain  orer 
every  part  of  the  British  empire."  The  addrtss  wu 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  met  oonsideiaUe 
opposition  in  the  Commons,  where  the  oppressive  acts 
of  the  government  toward  America  were  severelj 

Early  in  January  the  coasiderstioD  of  Amerieu 
aSairs  was  taken  up  in  Parliament.  The  petitioo 
from  the  Boston  Convention  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  the  Lords  recommended,  in  an  addrcM  to  the 
king,  the  transmission  of  instructions  to  the  Govenwt 
of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full  information  of  all  treasons,  and  to  transmit  the  oflenden  to 
England,  to  he  tried  there  under  a  statute  of  the  33th  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  provided  lor 
the  punishment  of  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  address  was  opposed  in  the 
Commons  by  Pownall  (who  had  been  Governor  of  Maasachusetts*),  Burke,  Barre,  and 
Dowdeswell.  The  latter  denounced  the  measure  as  "  unfit  to  remedy  the  disorders." 
and  as  "  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to  England."  He  also  censured  Hillsboroofh 
for  taking  the  responsibility,  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  of  ordering  colonial  governors  U 
dissolve  the  AssembUes.  Burke  thundered  his  eloquent  anathemas  against  the  measort 
"  At  the  request  of  an  exasperated  governor,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  we  are  called  upon  to  agn* 
to  an  address  advising  the  king  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americana  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  why  ?  Because  you  can  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country  I  Sir,  that  word  most 
convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  peo|4e, 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government,  or  renounce  the'colonies  forever."  Even 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure  as  futile  and  unjust.  Yet  tk 
address  and  resolutions  accompanying  it  were  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  ooe 
hundred  and  filly- five  against  eighty-nine* 
On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  moved  to  recommit  tha  address,  for  he  saw  ia 
the  proposed  rigor  toward  the  Americans  the  portents  of  great  evil  to  the  nation.  He  al- 
luded to  the  miserable  attempts  to  collect  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  monatrons  evili 
growing  out  of  them.      "  As  for  money,"  he  said,  "  all  that  sum  might  be  coUectrd  in  Loa- 

In  Boston  a  party  of  some  forty  or  filly  yooiig  ladies,  calling  tbemaelvea  Danghlers  of  Liberty,  met  at  ikt 
boom  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Morehead,  where  thej  Bmnsed  Ibsmselves  daring  the  day  with  spinniiig  ''  tiro  hisi- 
red  sad  thirty-two  skeins  of  jsni,  tome  veiy  Sne,  which  were  given  to  the  worthy  psslor,  tereral  of  the  fvn 
being  members  of  bis  oongregstion,"  NumerDus  apectston  caine  in  to  sdniire  them.  RernBtuneola  wtn 
indulged  in,  and  "the  whole  was  ooncluded  with  many  agreeable  tunes,  anthems,  snd  liber^  s(lag^  vid 
great  judgment ;  fine  Toicea  performing,  which  were  animated,  in  all  their  seirttral  parta,  by  a  Dmnbw  of  iht 
Sons  of  Liberty."     Il  is  added  Ihat  there  were  Upward  of  one  hnndred  spinnen  in  Mr.  Mnrehead'a  ndrty 

'  TheDukeofGrmFtoawas  the  noblenuui  to  whom  the  celebrated  "Junius"  addressed  eleven  of  his  lecnb- 
ing  letters.  In  these  he  is  repreMnled  as  a  most  muorupulotu  libeitine  in  morals.  He  soooeeded  kis  gnaA- 
father  in  the  family  honors  in  1757.     Hs  died  on  the  lllli  <£  Marob,  1811,  aged  seveoty-flvs  yean. 

'  Cavendish's  I^batu. 
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don  at  less  than  half  the  expense."'  Pownall,  ^Aer  alluding  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, the  prirations  of  the  people,  their  virtues  and  courage,  perseverance  and  enteq»rise,  re- 
marked, *<  But  now  that  spirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  slight  and 
trifling  sacrifice  to  make ;  the  Americans  have  not  a  country  to  leave,  but  a  country  to  de- 
fend ;  and  have  not.  friends  and  relatives  to  leave  and  forBake,  but  friends  and  relatives  to 
unite  with  and  stand  by  in  one  common  union.*'  But  all  efforts  to  avert  the  evil  were  vain ; 
Mr.  Fuller's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  against 
sixty-five. 

Lord  North  had  succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  be- 
gan his  long  career  of  opposition  to  the  Americans  by  ofiering  a  resolution,  on  the  1 4th 

of  March,  that  a  respectful  petition  or  remonstrance 
fipom  the  people  of  New  York  should  not  be  received.  This 
proposition,  which  was  adopted,  called  up  Colonel  Barr6. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  now  plain- 
ly warned  ministers  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  wretched 
course  of  oppression,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  colonies,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  En- 
gland forever.  But  the  British  Legislature,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance of  Americans  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  seem- 
ed now  still  more  blind,  because  of  films  of  prejudice  gener- 
ated by  a  false  national  pride.  The  motion  of  Lord  North 
prevailed — ^the  petition  was  refused  acceptance. 

Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October,  to  enforce  the  req- 
uisitions of  the  Quartering  Act.     But  he  found  none  to 
^  co-operate  with  him  except  Grovemor  Bernard,  whose  zeal  in 

his  majesty's  service  had  procured  him  a  baronetcy,  at  the 
king*s  expense.  The  Council  and  the  select-men  declined  to  act,  and  Gage  was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  for  the  troops,  and  provide  many  articles  for  them  out  of  his  own  military  chest. 
Thus  matters  remained  until  spring,  when  intelligence  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
against  Massachusetts  aroused  the  fiercest  sentiments  of  opposition,  short  of  actual  rebellion, 
throughout  the  colonies.  Legislative  Assemblies  spoke  out  boldly,  and  for  this  crime  they 
were  dissolved  by  royal  governors.  Yet  amid  all  the  excitement  the  colonists  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  convened  in  May,  and  resolved  that  it  was  incon-    ^„  3,^ 
sistent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom  to  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,      "^ 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  "breach  of  privil^e.     They 
refused  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  supplies,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston.     He  not  only  refused,  but 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  when  he  informed  them  that  he  was  going  to 
England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  aflairs  of  the  colony  before  the  king.     The  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  asking  the  removal  of  Bernard  forever ;  and  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of  natural  rights,  a  violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  high- 

*  It  has  been  said  that  when  Charles  Townshend*8  prqjeot  of  taxation  was  in  agitation,  the  English  mer- 
chants offered  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  an  eqaivalent  for  them,  rather  than  ran  the  risk  of  provoking  the  Amer- 
icans and  losing  Uieir  trade. — Pictorial  HiMiofj  of  tki  Reign  of  Otargt  111.^  i.,  72. 

*  Frederic,  Earl  of  Guilford,  better  known  as  Lord  North,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  sincerely  attached  to 
English  liberty,  and  ooosoientioas  in  the  performanoe  of  all  his  doties.  Like  many  other  statesmen  of  his 
time,  he  utterly  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  could  not  perceiTe  the  justice 
of  their  claims.  Devoted  to  his  king  and  oountiy,  he  labored  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  oiown  and  the 
unity  of  the  realm,  but  in  so  doing  he  aided  in  bringing  fearful  misery  upon  the  Americans  for  a  time.  He 
was  a  persuasive  orator,  a  lair  logician,  amiable  in  private  life,  and  correct  in  his  morals.  He  was  siBicted 
with  blindness  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.     He  died  July,  1792,  aged  sixty  years. 
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ly  dangerpuB  to  the  people,  and  unprecedented.  The  governor,  finding  the  members  inooiri- 
Auguati,  &^^^t  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  sailed  for  England,'  leaving  the  colony  in  chaige 
17G9.  of  his  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
The  efiects  of  the  non-importation  agreements  upon  English  commerce  again  brought  min- 
istera  to  their  senses.  The  English  merchants  were  really  more  injured  by  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament than  the  Americans,  and  they  joined  their  petitions  with  those  of  the  colonists  for  a 
repeal  of  the  noxious  acts.*  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  North,  Hillsborough  sent  a  drcu* 
lar  letter  to  the  colonies,  intimating  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  late 
act  would  be  taken  ofi*,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  except  on  tea.  This  would  be  a  partial 
relief  from  the  burden,  but  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  principle  was  the 
same  whether  duties  were  exacted  on  one  article  or  a  dozen,  and  so  long  as  the  assumed  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  practically  enforced  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  long  the 
Americans  felt  their  rights  infringed.  Principle,  not  expediency,  was  their  motive  of  actioo, 
and,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  had  no  efiect  in  quieting  the  disturbed  ocean  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  year  1769  closed  without  any  apparent  approximation  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  to  a  reconciliation. 

'  Francis  Bernard  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  after  Goyemor  Belcher,  in  1756.  He  succeeded  Few* 
nail  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1760,  and  held  the  office  nine  years.  The  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration wpre  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  associating  himself  with  ministers  in  their  taxation  schemes, 
he  became  odious  to  the  Massachusetts  people.  His  first  false  step  was  the  appointment  of  Hntchinsoa  chief 
justice  instead  of  the  elder  Otis.  When  difficulties  arose  under  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  Ber- 
nard was  unfit  for  his  position,  for  he  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  use  British  power 
more  prodigally  than  British  justice  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  He  was  created  a  barooet 
in  the  sununer  of  1769.     He  never  returned  to  America  after  leaving  it,  and  died  in  England  in  June,  1779. 

'  The  exports  from  England  to  America,  which  in  1768  had  amounted  to  •11,890,000,  9660,000  being 
in  tea,  had  fallen  in  1769  to  98,170,000,  the  tea  being  only  9220,000. — Murray's  United  States,  i.,  352. 

Pownall,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  also  showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  new  taxes  for 
the  first  year  had  been  less  than  $80,000,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  new  'ustom-house  arrangements  had 
reduced  the  net  profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  only  91475,  vhile  the  esttraordiBary  military 
expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to  9850,000. — Uildreth  ii.,  552. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent,  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  burl'd 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire. 
The  dnngeonM  nations  now  once  more  respire 

The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  liberty. 

The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  firee ; 
By  Delphi's  fountain-cave  that  ancient  choir 

Resume  their  song ;  the  Greek  astonish'd  hears. 

And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters  1  sound  your  boldest  lyres- 
Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we've  bent  the  knee. 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently.'* 

Gborob  Hill. 

*'  Grand  jurors,  and  sherifls,  and  lawyers  we'll  spam ; 
As  judges,  we'U  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn, 
And  sit  the  whole  term  without  pension  or  fee, 
Nor  CusHiHo  nor  Sbwall  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wigs,  though  they're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff; 
Array'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'U  explain, 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  complain.'* 

Honstwood's  "  Radical  Sons.'* 

)\  E  have  considered,  ia  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  important  eTeiit»r<Nir- 
ing  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  having  any  bear. 

ing  on  the  Revolution.  We  have  seen  the 
germs  of  oppression,  planted  at  di£erent  times 
from  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  q^ringing  into 
life  and  vigor,  and  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  tyranny ;  and  observed 
.^  the  bold  freemen  of  America  pruning  its  most  noxious  branahes,  and'  trampling 
-^  in  the  dust  its  "  apples  of  Sodom.*'  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  British  power 
swelling  high,  and  menacing,  and  beheld  the  firm  rock  of  sound  principles  fearlessly  breast- 
ing its  billows,  and  hurling  them  back  toward  their  source.  We  have  seen  a  loyal  people, 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  venerating  the  laws  of  their  father, 
land,  goaded,  by  ministerial  ignorance  and  haughty  indifierenoe  respecting  the  claims  of  right 
when  interfering  with  expediency,  to  the  assumption  of  manly  defiance  both  of  king  and  Par- 
liament, until  hireling  butchers,  with  pike  and  bayonet,  were  seated  in  their  midst  to  **  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance."     We  now  behold  them  pressed  to  the  alternative 

TO  FIOHT  OR  BE  SLAVES. 

For  several  years  the  newspaper  press  had  been  rapidly  growing  in  political  importance, 
and  the  vehicle  of  mere  general  news  became  the  channel  of  political  and  social  enlighten- 
ment. In  proportion  to  the  development  of  its  power  and  the  creation  of  public  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  its  views,  was  the  increase  of  its  boldness,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1770  the  Amer- 
ican press  was  not  only  united  in  sentiment,  but  almost  as  fearless  in  the  expression  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  opinions  as  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  American  liberty  was  its 
theme,  and  almost  every  sheet,v  whether  newspaper,  almanac,  tract,  or  hand-bill,  ivued  at 
this  time,  was  tinctured,  if  not  absolutely  pervaded,  by  the  absorbing  topic.     I  have  before 
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me  a  co[7  of  Bickerataff'B  Boston  AlmuiBc  for  1770,  tbe  title-page  of  which  ia  here  ginD. 
with  ft  &c^iiiile  of  the  engraving  that  adorna  it.     The  portrait  of  Otis  is  (apported  on  one 

side  by  Liberty,  aod  on 


BICKERSTAFF'S 

BOSTOJV    ALMANACK, 

Fot  Ihe  Ve«r  of  our  LORD  1 770.     Being  Ihe  feconrl  Year  aacr  Lnnp  Vro 


the  other  by  Hercnlea, 
or  Peraererance.  At  tbe 
feet  of  the  latter,  ODCoil- 
ing,  preparatory  to  strik- 
ing a  blow,  ii  the  Tenom- 
ouB  rattUsnake,  an  em- 
blem need  on  lome  of  tbe 
colonial  flaga  when  the 
war  began.  Thii  wu 
■ignilicant  of  the  inten- 
tion of  America,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  to  perseven, 
and  strike  a  deadly  Uok, 
if  necessary.  The  poet- 
ry and  maxims  of  tbe  al- 
manac are  replete  with 
political  eentimenta  fa- 
vorable to  freedom ;  and 
ita  pages  contain  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Massackusetts 
Song  of  JJherty"  which 
became  almoit  as  popular 
throughout  the  colonies  at 
did  Robert  Treat  Paine'* 
■•  Adams  and  Liberty"  at 
&  later  day.'  It  ia  helier- 
ed  to  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Meroy  Wairen. 
Party  lines  began  now 
to  be  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  old  namea  of  Whij; 
and  Tory,  used  in  En- 
gland toward  the  ctoae  of 
the  sevoateenth  centnry. 
and  recently  re viyed.wew 
adopted  here,  tbe  ibnner 
being  aatnmed  by  those 
who  opposed  Parliament- 
uy  taxation,  and  tbe  U^ 
ter  applied  to  thaw  whs 
favored  it.*  In  BoatM 
the  wound  inflicted  by 
Bernard,  in  die  introduo^n  of  soldien,  was  daily  festering.  A  weekly  paper,  tbe  "  Jonnal 
of  the  Times,"  festered  the  most  bitter  animosity  against  the  soldiers,  by  the  poblicatioo  of 
all  sorts  of  stories  eoMoeming  them,  some  true,  but  msjiy  more  false  and  garbled.  Daily 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  soldiers  occurred  upon  tbe  Common  and  in  the  street* ;  and 

'  We  give  on  the  following  page  a  cqiy  of  Ihe  Manachiuetta  Stmg  of  Liberty,  with  the  miiBc,  aa  priMed 
in  tbe  BMtoM  .^IiMaiiiu. 
*  See  note,  page  71. 


Printed  b;  HEIN  md  PLEEKINa,  aod  Id  b*  SOLD  b;  lOan  UKIK,  u 

BQOiCSTOkX,  Nonliadn  of  KINQSTBSST. 

Coppen  Dn|ki.  ud  aj  k  Old  Tenor,  «  3  1.  4.  Liwlnl  tbe  Da 
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ofMr.OCU 


MMMchuMtU  8oDg  of  Ubertj. 


the  fact  that  Mr.  Otis  had  been  severely  beaten  with  fitU  and  canes,  in  a  oofiee-houie,  by 

THE  ICASSACHUSETTS  BONO  OF  UBERTY. 


rlf.JHrr  1^^ 


Fac-aimilx  or  thb  Music 

«  Cone  gwiUow  your  bampen,  ye  ToriMi,  and  row, 
Tlwt  the  SoM  of  6ir  Freedom  are  bunpex'd  oooe 
Bet  know  that  no  CmtAroatt  oar  airfrita  ean  tamei 
Nor  a  boat  of  OjijWMiuii  abaU  amolber  the  flame. 

**In  Frudam  w^n  ftom,  mmdt  Uk*  Sons  oftJU  hrwo% 
WUi  neMT  aumndtr. 
But  momr  to  4rfmd  A«r, 
And  acorn  lo  attrviM^  ifmnM*  la 


'  Oar  grandairea,  bleaa'd  beroea,  well  gire  tbem  a  tear, 
Nor  aaDy  their  bonora  bj  atoopfaif  lo  fear; 
Throogh  deatfia  and  throegb  dangera  ttieir  Trofkim  Aey 
We  dara  be  their  RwmU^  oor  will  be  ootdone. 
"iM  FntdoK  iPsfw  aofw,  4jf& 

'  Let  tyraata  and  minioBa  preaarae  to  deaplaa, 
Eaeroaeh  oa  oor  RioBra,  and  make  FassBoH  tfielr  priae ; 
The  fnilu  of  their  rapine  tfaey  oerer  ahaH  keep, 
Tboagh  Teogeaooe  may  sod,  yet  bow  abort  ia  her  aleep. 
**/a  JVacdoai  m'n  ftom,  4«. 

■Hie  tree  which  pnmd  Htman  for  Mmdtemi rear^ 
etaada  recorded,  that  virtue  eodanger'd  la  qwred; 
That  ra|^«f,  whom  no  bouoda  and  no  lawa  can  reatrain, 
Maat  be  ttrlpp'd  of  their  booora  and  baml>led  again. 
**/»  JVwrfaai  ips'n  bam,  ^ 


**  Oar  wlTea  and  oor  babea,  aCiD  protected,  diaD  know 
Tboae  wlw  dare  to  be  tne  ihaU  forerer  be  ao ; 
On  ttieae  arma  and  theae  hearta  ti>ey  ouiy  aafely  rdy 
For  in  freedom  well  Htc^  or  Uke  Mreat  well  dicL 
**/»  JVwrfaai  w/n  bom,  4*. 

"  Te  faMOlent  Tyrmttia!  who  wbh  to  entfiran ; 
Ye  Jflaiana^  ye  Pfawaiia,  Fn|M,  Fmaaaiuri^  aO ; 
Bow  ahort  ia  yoor  trivaq>h,  how  feeble  year  iraa^ 
Yoor  honor  maat  wither  and  nod  to  die  doat. 
**  1%  #TiMaoai  wi  rt  aom,  ^ic. 

i*d,  oor  KiifB  we  iwplnw^ 

heUraalora; 
to  defend  a  Joat  righ^ 
fiirfoida  oa  to  flghL 
4c 


When  oppieaa'd  and 
Stfll  Armly  peraoaded  oor 
When  oor  bearti  beet  to 
Oar  monarch  ralea  there, 


>  Not  the  gutter  of  arma  nor  the  dread  of  a  fraj 
Coald  make  aa  aabmit  to  their  cholna  fer  a daji 
Withheld  by  affection,  on  Britant  we  eal^ 
Prevent  me  fieroe  conflict  whlcn 
**/»  JVaadfai  wtn  lent,  4c 


*■  AH  agea  AaB  apeak  wWi  anMte  and  ^ipfaraae 

Of  ttie  pradenea  we  Aow  In  anpport  of  oor  o 

laaored  of  4wr  aalbty,  a  BnumwioK  atHI 

Whoae  free  loyal  aabjedi  are  atrangaaa  to 

**/»  JVecdoai  w^ra  Wn,  4c;. 


Then  Join  hand  In 
To  be  free  ia  to  live^  to  be  alavea  ia 
Haa  the  land  aoch  a  daatard  aa 
Who  dreada  not  a  fcOer  moeh  mora 
"Mm 


aB. 
faO: 

notaLoaa^ 
ttan  a  awordt 
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Eyaaion  of  the  Noo-importatioii  Agreementi.  Tea  proicribed.  Spirit  of  the  Women.  Spirit  of  the  Bo^t. 

one  of  the  commissionerB  of  oastoms  and  his  friends,'  produced  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  open  hostility  was  prevented.  Numerous  fights  with  strag- 
gling soldiers  occurred,  and  a  crisis  speedily  arrived. 

While  the  non-importation  agreements  were  generally  adhered  to  faithfully,  there  were  a 
few  merchants  who,  loving  mammon  more  than  liberty,  violated  their  obligations.  In  Boi- 
ton  they  coalesced  with  the  military  officers,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  im- 
ported in  the  names  of  the  latter,  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Many  goods  were 
January 23,    brought  in  and  sold  under  this. cover.     This  fact  became  known,  and  a  meeting 

1770.  Qf  citizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  it.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  which  was  one  agreeing  not  only  "  totally  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea" 
(the  excepted  article  motioned  in  Hillsborough's  letter),  and  from  other  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  but  that  they  would  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  non-im- 
portation pledges.  From  that  time  tea  was  a  proscribed  article,  and  the  living  principle 
of  opposition  to  British  oppression  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
pleasant  beverage  was  discarded. 

Early  in  February  the  females  of  Boston  made  a  public  movement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non-importation,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  was 
repealed.     Three  days  afterward  the  young  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  and  multitudes  signed  a  document  in  the  following  terms :  '*  We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  that 
principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying 
ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."     All  classes  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
patriotism,  and  even  the  children  were  sturdy  assertera  of  natural  rights.' 

Disregarding  these  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  a  few  merchants  in  Boston  continoed 
to  sell  the  proscribed  articles.  Among  them  were  Theophilus  Lillie  and  four  others,  who 
were  particularly  bold  in  their  unpopular  conduct.  To  designate  his  store  aa  one  to  be 
Febraary  22,    shunncd,  a  mob,  consisting  chiefly  of  half-grown  boys,  raised  a  rude  wooden  head 

1770.  upon  a  pole  near  Lillie's  door,  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  other  importers. 
A  hand  was  attached  to  it,  with  the  dexter  finger  pointing  to  Lillie's  establishment.  Tiie 
merchant  was  greatly  irritated.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Richardson,  a  stout,  rough  man, 
tried  to  persuade  a  countryman  to  prostrate  the  pageant  by  running  his  wagon  against  it 

'  Robioaon,  one  of  the  oommissiooers,  had  made  such  repreaentatioos  of  Mr.  Otis  in  Britain  as  proroked 
him  to  make  a  publication  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  the  sabjeot.  For  some  expression  used  in  that  aitick 
Robinson  attempted  to  pull  Otis^s  nose  at  a  coffee-house.  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Otis  was  so  se- 
verely beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  his  country  residence.  From  the  injuries 
then  received  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Heavy  damages  (£2000)  were  awarded  him  against  Rob- 
inson for  the  assault,  but  Otis  generously  forgave  his  assailant,  and  refused  to  take  the  money. 

'  While  the  king^s  troops  were  in  Boston,  an  incident  occurred  that  evinced  the  bold  spirit  of  oven  the  lit- 
tle bojTs.  In  the  winter  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  little  hills  of  snow,  and  sliding  down  them  to  the 
pond  on  the  Common,  for  amusement.  The  English  soldiers,  to  provoke  them,  would  often  beat  down  these 
hills.  On  one  occasion,  having  rebuilt  their  hills,  and  finding,  on  their  return  from  school,  that  they  were 
again  demolished,  several  of  the  boys  determined  to  wait  upon  the  captain  and  complain  of  his  soldierB.  The 
officer  made  light  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  became  more  troublesome  than  ever.  At  last  a  meeting  of  the  lar- 
ger bojTs  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.  He  asked  why 
so  many  children  had  called  upon  him.  **  We  come,  sir,'*  said  the  tallest  boy,  "  to  demand  satisfactiaii." 
'^  What !"  said  the  general,  *'  have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  here?" 
''  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  cheek  reddened  at  the  imputatioa  of  re- 
bellion ;  ^'  we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troops,  but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow-bills  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skating-grounds.  Wo  complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels,  and  toM  as  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  could.  We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  wero 
destroyed  the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear  it  no  longer.*'  The  nobler  feelings  of  the  generaPs  heart  were 
awakened,  and,  after  gazing  upon  them  in  silent  admiration  for  a  moment,  he  turned  to  an  officer  by  his  aides, 
and  said,  "  The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe.  Yon  may  go,  mj 
brave  boys,  and  be  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished.'* — Lomng*$  *'  17761,'^ 
p.  90. 
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PracM  at  the  Door  of  «  Merebant    Death  of  a  Boj.    Ita  Effect  on  the  Public  Mlod.    Pardon  of  the  Murderer.    Rtot  In  Boatoo. 

The  man  was  a  patriot,  and  refused,  and  Richardson  attempted  to  pull  it  down  himself. 
The  mob  pelted  him  with  dirt  and  stones,  and  drove  him  into  Liiiie's  house.  Greatly  ex« 
asperated,  Richardson  brought  out  a  musket  and  discharged  it,  without  aim,  into  the  crowd. 
A  lad  named  Christopher  Grore  (afterward  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth*)  was  slight- 
ly wonnded,  and  another,  Christopher  Snyder,  son  of  a  poor  widow,  was  killed.  The 
mob  seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  named  Wilmot,  and  carried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  they  were  examined  and  committed  for  trial.  Richardson  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, bat  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  After  two 
years*  imprisonment,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king. 

The  murder  of  the  boy  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Boston 
it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  solemn  pageant.  His  coffin,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
such  as  "  Innocence  itself  is  not  safe,"  and  others  of  like  tenor,  was  taken  to  Liberty  Tree, 
where  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  thence  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  between  four  and  five  hundred  school-boys  took  the  lead.  Six  of  Snyder*s  play- 
fellows supported  the  coffin  ;  afler  them  came  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  those  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  funeral,  and  little  Christopher  Snyder  was  apotheosized  as  the^rs^  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

A  more  serious  occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  A  soldier,  passing  the  rope- 
walk  of  John  Grey,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  workmen,  and  was  severely  beaten.  He 
went  to  the  barracks,  and,  returning  with  some  comrades,  they  beat  the  rope-makers,  and 
chased  them  through  the  streets.  A  large  number  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
determined  to  avenge  the  workmen,  but  were  stopped  by  the  military.  It  was  Friday,  and 
the  act  of  vengeance  was  deferred  until  Monday,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Sabbath,  ^gg^  ^ 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  about  seven  hundred  men,  ^^^* 
with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  assembled  in  King  (now  State)  Street,  shouting,  <*  Let  us 
drive  out  these  rascals !  They  have  no  business  here-^rive  them  out !"  The  mob  speedi- 
ly augmented  in  numbers,  and  about  nine  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  lome  soldiers  in 
Dock  Square,  the  mob  shouting,  '*  Town  bom,  turn  out !  Down  with  the  bloody  backs  !*' 
at  the  same  time  tearing  up  the  market-stalls.  The  fearful  cry  of  **  Fire,  fire !"  was  echoed 
throogh  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  poured  into  the  streets  in  terror  and  confusion.  The 
whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  before  midnight  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing 
of  the  alarum  bells  as  if  a  great  conflagration  was  raging,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  pro- 
duced a  fearful  uproar.  Two  or  three  leading  citizens  endeavored  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  secured  their  respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  commenced 
a  violent  harangue  against  the  government  officers  and  soldiers.  He  concluded  his  inflam- 
matory speech  by  a  loud  shout,  <*  To  the  main  guard  !  to  the  main  guard  !"  The  populace 
echoed  the  shout  with  fearful  vehemence,  and,  separating  into  three  divisions,  took  diflerent 
routes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard.  As  one  of  these  divisions  was  passing  the 
custom-house,  a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentinel  on  duty  there,  cried  out,  **  That's 
the  scoundrel  who  knocked  me  doMm."*  Instantly  a  score  of  voices  shouted,  **  Let  us  knock 
him  down !  Down  with  the  bloody  back  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !"  The  sentinel  loaded  his 
musket,  the  mob  in  the  mean  while  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  and 
Anally  attempting  to  seize  him.  He  ran  up  the  custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  procure 
admission,  called  to  the  main  guard  for  assistance.     Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day. 


'  Tbb  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  named  Piemont,  at  whose  shop  some  of  the  British  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving.  One  of  them  had  come  there  some  months  previoos  to  dress  by  the  quarter,  whose 
bill  Piemont  promised  to  allow  to  the  boy  who  shaved  htm,  if  he  behaved  well.  The  quarter  had  expired, 
but  the  money  ooukl  not  be  got,  although  frequently  asked  for.  The  last  application  was  made  on  that  even- 
ins(,  and,  as  the  boy  alleged,  the  officer  knocked  him  down  in  reply  to  the  *'  dun.^*  The  sentry  he  pointed 
iMtt  as  the  man  that  abu«cd  him.— See  ^*  TiaiU  of  the  Tta  Party ^ 
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detailed  &  picket  guard  of  eight  men  with  unloaded  muskets,  and  B«it  them  to  the  relief  of 
the  sentinel.  Aa  they  approached,  the  mob  pelted  them  more  furiouBly  than  they  hid  ifae 
eeDtinel,  and  a  stout  mulatto  named  Attacks,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  uilort, 
shouted,  "  Let  us  fall  upon  the  nest !  The  main  guard  !  the  main  guard  !"  The  aoldien 
now  loaded  their  guns.  Attucks  dared  them  to  fire  ;  and  the  moh  pressed  so  closely  npoa 
them  that  the  foremost  were  against  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  soldiers,  perleeliy 
understanding  the  requiremeuta  of  discipline,  would  not  Are  without  orden-  EmlMldencd 
by  what  seemed  cowardice,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  restrained  solditn 
from  firing  upon  their  fellow-citizens  without  orders  from  the  civil  magiatrates.  Attacks  ud 
the  saitorg  gave  three  loud  cheers,  beat  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  with  their  dubs,  and  dioal- 
ed  to  the  populace  behind  them,  "  Come  on  !  don't  be  afraid  of  'em — they  daren't  fiie  I  knock 
'em  over  '.  kill  'em  !"  At  that  moment  Captain  Freston  came  up,  and  endearored  to  ai^ 
pease  the  excited  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow  with  a  club  at  Preston's  head,  which 
was  parried  with  his  arm,  and,  deaceadiog,  knocked  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldien  to  tbe 
ground.  The  bayonet  was  seized  by  the  mulatto,  and  the  owner  of  the  musket  was  thrawa 
down  in  the  struggle.  Just  then  voices  in  the  crowd  behind  Preston  cried,  ■■  Why  don't 
you  fire  t  why  don't  you  fire  ?"  The  word  fire  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Montgontery,  the  sol- 
dier struggling  with  Attucks,  and  as  he  rose  to  bis  feet  he  fired,  and  shot  the  mulatto  dud. 
Immediately  five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intervals ;  three  of  the  populace  ware  instantly 
killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  slightly  hurt.' 

The  mob  instantly  dispersed.     It  was  near  midnight ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 


,  in  its  first  quarter,  gave  juat  ti 
as  a  fearful  night  for  Boston.  A  cry. 
irma  !  Turn  out  with  yom  guns '."  » 
n  druDU  beat  their  alarum  call.  Csp- 
»t  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  Colonel 


the  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  n 
light  to  reveal  Ibc  disadful  scene.  I 
'  The  Eoldlers  are  rising  1  To  arms  ! 
sounded  through  thu  itraeta,  and  the 
tain  Preston  also  ordered  bis  drums  ti 

Dalrymple,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  absence  of  Gaga,  with  Lien- 

tenant-guvemor  Hutchinson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  was  on  the  spot.     Oi~ 

iy  ^^D        '^''^  ^"^  ^^  length  restored,  and  the  streets  were  quiet  before  dawn.     Captain 

i>  .BH  Preston,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  doriag 

..  i^iust  •^^^  j,^^)^  forenoon  the  eight  soldiers  were  also  committed,  under  a  chaijc 

Early  in  tbe  morning  the  Sons  of  Liberty     jijui^t 
collected  in  great  nimibers,  and  Faneuil  Uail       ^^^ 
..    was  crowded  with  an  excited  and  indignant  assemhlj. 
.ffjjjX    The   lieutenant  governor  also  convened   his  Coaneil. 
i.K'"'  .    A  town  meeting  was  legally  warned  and  held  that  ailtt- 
noon,  in  the  Old  South  UeetiDg-house,  then  the  largest 
building  in  the  city,  where  it  was  voted  "  that  oothini 
could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  carnage 
but  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troopa."     Nearly  three 
thousand  voices  were  uoaniinou*  in  its  favor.     A  earn- 
mittee  of  fifWn,  with  Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  the  reMlnttoa 

>  Criapus  Attacks,  Samael  Grey,  uul  James  Caldwell  were  killed  oa  the  spot ;  Samnsl  Slantkk  ti 
Patrick  Can  received  mortal  woonds,  of  which  the  roriuBT  djed  the  aerl  momuig,  and  Carr  on  Wedacakj 
of  the  next  week. 

*  Tbia  venerable  and  vcDcrsted  edjAce,  that  itood  throagh  all  the  stornis  of  tbe  Bevohilk^  aod  vM  » 
raaina,  itanda  on  the  corner  ot  WB^hiagtoa  and  Milk  Streeti.  It  u  oT  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1139-n 
upon  tbe  site  ot  an  edifice  built  by  the  Fedo-baplisU  in  1 669.  The  ancient  charch  vru  of  oedar,  two  «■■ 
rie*  high,  with  a  steeple,  gallery,  and  pews.  The  "  Old  Soalb"  was  tbe  famoas  gathering-ptac*  of  tke  fie- 
pis  duiing  the  eicitements  of  1773.  The  Britiah  troops  oocnpied  it  na  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  eanbr  a 
ITTS,  after  removing  all  the  wood-work  within,  except  the  eaatem  gsllery  and  Ibe  pn^iil  and  irni*^'"|- 
boatd.  The  British  officers  felt  no  compunctions  in  thus  desecrating  a  Pmbj/Urian  cluqitL  It  was  mpainri 
ie  1 7S2,  and  remains  a  fine  model  of  our  early  church  arobitectnre.     This  view  is  from  Washingtoa  Sinn 
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to  the  acting  governor  and  his  Council,  and  to  Colonel  Dalrymple.  These  officers  were  as- 
sured by  Royal  Tyler,  one  of  the  committee,  that  the  people  were  determined  to  remove  the 
troops  oat  of  town  by  force,  if  they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  '*  They  are  not  such  people," 
ha  said,  *<  who  formerly  pulled  down  your  house,  that  conduct  these  measures,  but  men  of 
estates,  men  of  religion.  The  people,"  he  continued,  **  will  come  in  to  us  from  all  the  neigh* 
boring  towns ;  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  men  at  our  backs,  and  your  troops  will  probably 
be  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it  may." 

Hutchinson  and  Dalryraple  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  equally  feared  the  popular  indig- 
nation and  the  censure  of  ministers,  and  each  endeavored  to  make  the  other  responsible  for 
the  concessions  which  they  saw  must  inevitably  be  made.  Hutchinson  would  not  promise 
the  committee  that  more  than  one  regiment  of  the  troops  should  be  removed ;  their  report 
to  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  aflemoon  another  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  seven  of  the  former  deputation,^  who  bore  the  following  resolution  to 
the  lieutenant  governor :  "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  reply  made 
to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfiio- 
tory,  and  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
troops."  Samuel  Adams  again  acted  as  chairman.  Hutchinson  denied  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  their  request ;  Adams  in  a  few  words  proved  to  him  that  he  had  power  conferred 
by  the  charter.  The  governor  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  and  then  made  the 
ofler  again  to  remove  one  regiment.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Adams, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  feeling,  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as 
if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands,  and,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and 
dignified  firmness,  replied,  *<  Sir,  if  the  lieutenant  governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  tu;o ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  total  evacuation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province." 

The  officers  were  abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  demoeratio  assembly.' .  They 
knew  the  danger  that  impended  ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  breathings  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation. They  receded,  fortunately,  from  the  arrogance  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaunted,  irresistible  resolution  of 
free,  unarmed  citizens.*  Hutchinson  consulted  his  Council.  The  concession  was  agreed 
upon— *the  lieutenant  governor.  Council,  and  Dalrymple  consenting  to  bear  mutually  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act— and  the  people  were  assured  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
On  Monday  following  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Castle  William,  and  Boston  be-  n^,^  ^ 
came  quiet.  i'^ 

The  obsequies  of  the  victims  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  5th  were  performed  on  the  8tb.* 
The  hearses  met  upon  the  spot  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  where  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 
thence  the  procession,  in  platoons  six  deep,  marched  to  the  Middle  Burial-ground,  wherein 
the  bodies  were  deposited.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  young  Snyder,  the  belk  of 
Boston  and  adjacent  towns  tolled  a  solemn  knell,  and  again  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst  over 
the  land.  The  story  of  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  became  a  tale  of  horror, 
which  every  where  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred  of  British  domination ;  and  the  justi-. 
fiable  act  of  the  soldiers,  in  defending  their  lives  against  a  lawless  mob,  was  exaggerated  into 
an  unprovoked  assault  of  armed  mercenaries  upon  a  quiet  and  defenseless  people. 

Captain  Preston  and  the  eight  soldiers,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  were  put  upon 
their  trial  before  Judge  Lynde  for  murder.*     John  Adams,  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the 

'  Tbe  commiuee  oonsnted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  William  Molineux,  William  PhillipB,  JoMph 
Wtnen,  Joobaa  Uenshaw,  and  Samuel  Pemberton. 

*  Snow's  HiMtory  of  Bottom. 

'  Attacks  and  Caldwell  had  no  relatives,  and  were  friendless.  Their  bodies  were  borne  from  Faneail 
Hall.  Maverick,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  borne  from  the  boose  of  his  mother,  in  Union  Street, 
aad  Gray  from  that  of  hb  brother,  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane. 

*  Captain  Preston's  trial  oommenced  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  lasted  until  the  30th.  The  trial  of  the 
soUien  oommenced  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  ended  on  the  5th  of  Deoember.     So  searohing  was  the 
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leaders  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  peo> 
pie  for  his  patriotism,  was  solicited  to  undertake  their  defense.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 
his  independence  of  spirit,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  favor  and  et- 
teetn  of  the  people,  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  having  for  his  ooUeagne  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  another  leading  patriot,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  been  often  heard  at  ssBem- 
blies  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  afterward  one  of  the  Bigners  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  conducted  the  prosecution,  with  great  reputation,  in  the  absenoe 
of  the  attorney  general.  A  Boston  jury  was  empanneled,  and,  after  a  fair  trial.  Captain 
Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  adjudged  not  guilty.  The  other  two,  Montgomery  and 
Killroy,  who  were  known  to  have  fired  their  muskets,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
They  were  branded  in  the  hand,  in  open  court,  and  discharged.  This  trial,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  ptetures  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  that  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  silenced  forever  the  slander  of  the 
British  ministry  who  favored  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  American  jnrarl 
might  not  be  trusted. 

March  5,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^®  "  Boston  massacre"  Lord  North  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
iT^o.  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  repealing  the  duties  upon  glass,  &c.,  mentioned  in 
Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining  the  three  per  cent,  duty  upon  tea.  This  duty  vai 
small,  and  was  avowedly  a  *'  pepper-corn  rent,"  to  save  the  national  honor.  North's  prop- 
osition met  with  little  favor  from  either  party.  The  friends  of  America  aaked  fer  a  repeal 
of  the  whole  act,  and  the  friends  of  government  opposed  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  fniitlev 
of  good.  The  hill,  however,  after  encountering  great  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  paitiD- 
ularly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  12th  of  April 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  it  was  regarded  with  very  little 
favor.  The  same  unrighteous  principle  was  practically  asserted,  and  the  people  fdt  that 
very  little  concession  was  made.  But  they  were  beginning,  toward  the  close  of  1770,  to 
he  less  faithful  in  observing  the  non-importation  agreements  ;  and  in  Octoher,  at  a  meeting 
Y)f  the  Boston  merchants,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  violatioa 
of  these  agreements  in  New  York,  to  import  every  thing  but  tea.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston  merchants  followed  their  example,  and  that  lever  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  operating  upon  Parliament  through  English  merchants,  was  almost  wholly  ahan- 
doned,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leading  patriots.  These  associations,  while  they  had  a 
favorable  political  eflect  upon  the  colonies,  were  also  instrumental  in  producing  social  refonu 
of  much  value.  Many  extravagant  customs,  such  as  pageantries  at  funerals,  displays  of  oni* 
ly  finery  at  balls  and  parties,  and  kindred  measures,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  were  discontinued  ;  new  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  home  in- 
dustry were  developed ;  and,  better  than  all,  lessons  of  the  strictest  economy  were  leaned 
The  infant  manufactories  of  America  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  agreements,  and 
homemade  articles,  first  worn  from  necessity,  became  fashionable.  The  graduating  daa  at 
Cambridge  took  their  degrees  in  homespun  suits,  in  1770. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boston.  The  brutal  at- 
tack of  Robinson  had  deprived  the  patriots  of  the  services  of  James  Otis,  for  insanity  cloud- 
ed his  active  mind  and  terminated  his  public  career.*     But  new  men,  equally  patriotic  stood 


examination  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Quincy,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  desist,  for  he  wai  eli^ 
iting  from  them  facts  that  were  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  dishonorable  to  the  town. 

^  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bm 
February  5th,  1725.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley*  tka 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  province,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Plymouth  at  the  a^e  <^ 
twenty-one  years.  In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  plea  in  opposition  to  the  Writs  of  Assistance.     His  an-  >^ 

tagonist  on  that  occasion  was  his  law  tutor,  Mr.  Gridley.  T^  ^ 

Of  his  speech  at  that  time  John  Adams  said,  "  James  Otis  %/ 

was  a  flame  of  fire American  independence  was 

then  and  there  born.     Every  man  of  an  inunense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  roe  to  go  aw«y  as  I  ^'- 
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ready  to  take  hu  place.  John  Adams,  then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  rapidly  rising  in  pub- 
lie  estimation,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  (a  young  physician),  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church  were  the  leaders  in  private  meetings,  now  beginning  to  be  held,  in  which  schemes 
ibr  public  action  were  planned.  These  men  were  exceedingly  vigilant,  and  noticed  every  in- 
inngemeBt  of  natural  or  chartered  rights  on  the  part  of  government  and  its  agents.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  originated  almost  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
people  esteemed  them  as  the  zealous  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  Hutch- 
inson removed  the  General  Court  to  Cambridge,  they  protested,  contending  that  it  ^^^^^  3^ 
ooold  be  held,  legally,  only  at  Boston  ;  and  in  all  the  struggles  between  the  Assem-  ^^o* 
bly  and  the  governor,  during  his  administration,  these  men  were  foremost  in  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  received  the  appointment  of  governor  in  the  spring  of 
1771.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin  was  ehosen  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Dennis  de 
Berdt  being  dead.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in  May,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  u»j9i, 
salaries  of  crown  officers,  that  of  removing  the  General  Court  back  to  Boston,  and  ^^^• 
kindred  topics,  produced  considerable  excitement  in  that  body.  Hutchinson  told  them  that 
he  had  been  instructed  not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  taxing  the  income  of  the  crown  of- 
ficers, and  he  positively  refused  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  to  Boston.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Court  was  prorogued  without  making  any  provision  for  the  public  expense. 

The  next  year  Parliament,  by  special  act,  made  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  col- 
onies quite  independent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salaries ;  and  Hutchiuson 
informed  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  that  henceforth  his  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  crown. 
The  Assembly  at  once  denounced  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  better 
than  a  standing  bribe  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  from  the  crown 
to  the  governor.  Other  colonial  Assemblies  took  umbrage,  and  made  similar  denunciations, 
and  again  the  public  mind  was  agitated. 

ready  to  take  up  arms  against  Writs  of  Assistance.**  Otis  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1762,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  That  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  colonial  rights.  He  held  the  office  of  judge  advocate,  bat  in  1767  resigned,  and  renoonced 
all  offices  ander  government,  becanse  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Brutally  beaten  by 
a  oommitsiooer  <?  oastoms  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  country  residence.  The 
lAJaries  he  received  left  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  his  reason  was  shattered.  The  great 
man,  though  in  ruins,  lived  nearly  thirteen  years,  when,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1782,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  Mr.  Osgood^s  house  in  Andover,  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  life  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  In  a  commemorative  ode,  written  at  the  time  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  following  lines  oooar : 

**  Ym,  when  the  gloTlcnu  work  which  he  begim 
Shah  atand  the  moat  complete  beneath  the  aan'-> 
When  peace  ahaD  come  to  crown  die  grand  design, 
flla  eyea  ahall  lire  to  aee  the  work  diTine-* 
The  hearena  shall  dien  hi«  generona  apirit  datm. 
In  atorma  aa  loud  aa  hia  immortal  fiune. 
Hark  I  the  deep  thondera  echo  round  die  aldea  I 
On  winga  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  fllee ; 
One  ehoaen,  charitable  bolt  la  aped. 
And  Otis  mingles  wldi  the  gkniooa  dend." 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was  complete  master  of  classical  litentare,*  and  no 
American  at  that  time  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge.  He  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  fonndera 
of  oar  republic,  for  he  was  truly  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  laying  the  oomer-etone.  He  lived  to  see  the 
work  nearly  completed,  and  beheld  the  wing  of  peace  spread  over  the  land. 


*  Hm  following  anecdete  la  related  of  Mr.  Otis  aa  lIlnatradTe  of  Ua  readj  nae  of  Lattai  even  daring  monenti  of  mental  aherw 
mttoA.  Men  and  boja,  heartleaa  and  thoufl^btleaa,  would  aometiniBa  make  diemaelvea  meny  at  hia  ezponae  when  he  waa  aeen 
In  the  itreeU  aflttcted  with  lunacy.  On  one  oocaalon  he  waa  paaaing  a  crockery  atora,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowl- 
•dge  of  Latin,  aptinkled  aome  water  upon  him  from  a  aprinkling-pot  with  which  he  wtt  wetting  the  floor  of  tlie  aecond  atory, 
as  the  aame  tfane  aaying. Pteil  lonf ««,  naaefe  fiMMarai,  5c^  «•  HI  f  **  It  ralna  ao  much,  I  know  not  how  much.  Doyouknowl^ 
Otia  imBiedlately  picked  up  a  mlatile,  and,  hurling  it  through  tibe  window  of  the  crockery  atore,  II  amaahing  erery  thing  In  Its 

ly,  fTclaimed,  F)r^l  lA,  naeio  91MC,  SeU  lu  ni  /    "I  hav*  teoken  ao  many,  I  know  not  how  many.    Do  you  know  I* 


t    V 


lit  vut  vikK^.  x£  -inuB  iJHA iHMgMBP  A  iiiif iiiiiiCiigg  iMMiuat  v^kk  iBginrwied  intenielj tbe 
fiane  c^  m#f  ^hk  ninunr  s  3e  ImiTt  i^  n»  iKOQut     Ev  i^  Bhmb  vbs  tbiown  into  a  tio- 

w^JL  i:vEac  qiSbutj  iiifc  :^d?  jorpie  mse  ratiaiiied  from  entct* 
aiie«r  tie  Tiiiusan*  iipinHC  Rm23niiam.  jx  1*1-1  Ix  OMobo^  a  Iwb  meeting  wu  bdd, 
si  vkict  a  Ji.r5(  «miEL!::««&  •amgnmt  df  ';iB  vofaiar  "fft'iT>  was  ^pointed  to  draw  ap  a 
f£  'Jut  rgra^  flf  ue  sdbmis.  xnc  u  iiwumuniaafe  aai  psUiA  tke  nine  to  the  ler- 
ipvac  f£  z3iR  jrrrjuBs.  Tins  vt^Kr  ■wiiKEnwf  a  Jiae  if  sZ.  tke  gnevaBcea  wfaiek  Miaa- 
hbi  vT.rtiSvi  smae  tae  assrasaiL  if  ^ae  sFfresme  awMjai^a,  ami  eoadenmed  a  pUo, 
Avt  iiaea  jl  uptLtjin.  iir  a  iiiur  'imif  ii  ^wairwit  auihiyi  ia  Ameciea.  It  vu  the 
1*:liD«r  erxfOB-^iaL  if  tjiff  rr-js-raaiRS  aoii.  T-snrs^  if  'ae  ihuiiibs  vet  pot  fxtli,  and,  bj  its  ng- 
^BiTJiiL  C.cun^'iaass  ic  drr»<gimiA»xi».  find  as  v>:n«  ana  iraervafd  otganized  ia  Viiguiia, 
T^r«r  iL}WJL'^i  JL 131*  ii>-r>n^  ^<v^s. '  Txjf  pUKT  witi  pfuncLslhsd  bf  Fmiklin  in  Loodon, 
,}0f,„PT  vr.L  a  ?riSii%  it  JLs  rv^  aaic  3n*rii9!*i  a  r?<sai  irBHgr.iW  At  tke  openiag  of  tbe 
^^^^  itfx:  ip^wi:*!  if  12»*  LesTtfi^ariTs  H  r^'-uBca  •ftaicaaseii  tae  Bdetoa  miditm  as  leditiotu 
amc  trsj^imiis.  aait  Tuioizc  Ls&m^iinu  ^dfosl 

Ji:i^  a:  ii^  !=i:caesrt.  vir*a.  tzi*  jvi  lur  arrnit  VB  r:*ailT  -nPamni  afainft  Hotditnsoo,  tbe 
Afiher=.:».j  re««L-r»it  a  rcrr.-r:  ia-i5a.r>nL  rrct  Irr  Fnn.i  tt  airicaac  aeiwal  ketten  wiitten  by 
Huv::.jiiciK  ajir  Tt^«!rs^  ^  Tiinnaf  Wii&^f.j.  a  snsoL^tfr  «f  P^nianKnt,  tiien  oat  of  office, 
viksriLa  i*»^  t:!  iisi.  T*i»  «sjfibrcfr  :c  aer-fln.  if  tjts  ptipnlar  Seailei^  adTiaed  the  immediate 
a^i^^CiTTL  tf"  ?c«r:iT^  i?afaTOj«.  lai  ^s^^^ar^ii  t.tat  Lityr?  -  =i:xst  he  as  abtaiguicnt  of  'what  an 
ca..ioi  Fji-r^gg.  .>.3er:*is.^  Bf  w2Ji  Tyxiif  FiuiLLa  cctaiaed  fomemkm  of  these  letten  is 
ttcc  o>7tx:^T  kas-««.  a:r  ae  vas  in:  biocra^  %  i.7:£<^  the  BEames  of  partaea  cooeennd.* 
Tber  wm  ceiLt  is  lae  fL^rr.  I>r  C>:7««r.  if  BasaiOL  aai  hr  him  kawiei  to  Mr.  Codiiag,  tbe 

aizwm  pr.TatelT  to  lea£a^  men  for  lereiai 
osee  IB  a  vioient  temient.     A  commit* 
i2  ^ifcanl  an  aefawvle^ment  or  denial  of 
kai^  hot  ^etiaied  that  they  were  quite 
d  estenaatLi^.  and  the  AaKmfalj  adopted 
H^tcLjiam  and  lieotenant-gorenior  Oii- 
aiai.  as  such,  not  to  be  tolerated, 
ia^trweted  to  pfoent  it  in  peiaon,  if  ponUe. 
tbe  petiticii  to  Loid  Dartmoath,  then  at  bit 
Af^  cci&siierable  delaj,  Franklin  was  inibnii- 
i  itftened  it  ic  hS^  Fr.Tr  C^cos^r^*     The  publication  of  the  letten  pio- 
d.2ced  excieQeat  ia  F-:^'iJfc:   a.-ai  Fr^ng  i   iq  ii*fiend  inaocent  parties,  frankly  took  open 


'  Dr  Gx-Sx  ST?  I.  f^:-T  :xtf  :»  s^^^gek  d  T-^mmtatts  rfC ybii  origiMtcd  with  Jmms  Wtf. 

AifiL'Kw  pM»«4  vna  ae  g^jcftw^  mmhwucaiM  se  tt>  tkr  leadwig  patrwts  as  tbe  aezt  secret  css- 

Jaxks  Waxzu  wv  aa  ftc^.^Te  pKiTxX-  He  w««  A»v«nied  i^tkb  ooe  of  te  fint  aeCders  at  Phrmootk,  iid 
>  esu^ime^  far  has  pi-rscm:  vvrth.     He  was  c^Gsea  a  Benbcr  of  the  Gcnenl  Coort  of  Ma8ncbi> 

L»  IB  1T<>X  aad.  t^iGjT^  BtiC  a  be'  af  «naor.  w«f  a  de«p  aad  iwiabsl  thnker.  He  was  for  asaj  fean 
Speaker  at  lae  H^cse  ot  R^preseflCASTnL  Ac  t^  eaoee  of  eke  war  ke  retired  fr«aa  pubiie  dstie^  sad  ^ 
at  F.rT»jc:i.  Xo'voaber  2T'Jbl  l5<:^>.  a^  e^$acT.€«o  yeaa.  He  ww  tbe  hosbaad  of  Merey  Wama.  tk 
kktonaa.  * 

*  Tbe  aaaes  f?f  tbe  sewral  wrifeen  wwe  Ashrw  Ol^rn-.  'Tbrules  ftoSoa,  TboBBSS  MolEtfl,  Raberi  Aoek- 
motr.  Na:bi£^:  Rooen^  avi  George  Roae.     Mr.  Whatehr  w«s  dfead  wbea  tbe  letters  were  girea  to  FnaUb- 

*  The  tase  Dr.  Hosaek.  of  Xew  Tork.  m  ks  memoir  of  Dr.  Ha^  WiffiaiMoa,  pohfisbed  ia  1 833,  saw* 
that  the  papers  were  p«t  iato  FraakiiB's  haa^  by  that  getkuasi^  witheat  aay  aaggcjtioa  oa  his  psit.  Wil* 
iamsoa  oUaioed  tbem  br  scra£asea  from  tbe  office  of  3fr.  Whatetr,  bcoChnr  of  the  late  Thomas  WhiielT. 
tbea  dead.  Mr.  Wharefr  svpeeted  tkat  Lord  Tempfe.  Pitt*s  htocber-ia-law.  who  had  asked  penaiwMa  » 
examine  the  papers  of  Secretary  Wbate'r.  was  tbe  maa  who  ahsuaeted  them,  aad  placed  &em  is  Fitak- 
lia^s  hands.  Whaseh-  charsed  tbe  act  ape*  Temp«e«  aad  a  dnel  was  the  resoh,  ia  which  the  fbrmer  «w 
wooaded.  Of  this  a^ir  Fraaklia  knew  acchia^  aatii  it  was  over.  Ia  jastke  to  otheiSy  ha  took  the  ns^^^ 
ibility  opoa  hiaiselC  as  «eotianed  ia  tbe  text. 

«  The  PliTT  Council  eoosets  of  tbe  cabuKt  aad  thirtr-fira 
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bunaelf  the  whole  responsibility  of  sending  them  to  AmericK.     He  was  accordingly  snin- 
^uun9»     moned  before  the  Council,  where  he  appeared  withoat  B  legal  adriser.     Finding 

mt.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor  general,  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  Hutchinson,  Franklin  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  counsel  also.  He  em- 
pbyed  Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  ablest  Constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  day,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  The  solicitor  general  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  Franklin,  accasing  him  o^  dishonor  in 
procuring  private  letters  clandestinely,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  duplicity  and  wily  iutrigue.  The 
philosophic  statesman  received  this  tirade  of  abuse 
in  silence,  and  without  Any  apparent  emotion,  for 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  violated  no  rule  of 
honor  or  iategrity.  The  accusations  and  plead- 
ingi  of  Wedderburne  had  their  effect,  however. 
His  abuse  greatly  pleased  the  peers,  and  the  pe- 
tition WM  dismissed  u  "  groundless,  scandalous, 
and  vexatious."  A  few  days  afterward  Frttnklin 
received  a  notice  of  his  dismissal  from  the  respons- 
ible and  lucrative  office  of  postmaster  general  for 
the  colonies.  This  was  an  act  of  spite  which  re- 
coiled fearfully  upon  ministers.* 

Early  in  1773  a  new  thought  upon  taxation  made  its  advent  into  the  brain  of  Lord  North. 
The  East  India  Company,*  feeling  the  eSects  of  the  colonial  smuggling  trade,  and  of  the  non- 
impoTtstioD  agreements,  requested  the  government  to  take  off  the  duty  of  three  per  cent,  a 
pound  on  their  tea,  levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  millioDs  of  pounds  had  accumu- 
lated in  their  stores  in  England,  and  they  offered  to  allow  government  to  retain  six  pence 
upon  the  pound  aa  an  exportation  Urifi]  if  they  would  take  off  the  three-pence  duty.  Here 
was  a  (air  and  honorable  opening  not  only  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  bnt  to  piocnre,  with- 
out expense,  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false  views  of 
national  honor,  would  not  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  opportunity  to  faeal  the  dissensions 
and  disaffection  in  the  colonies,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India  Company,  and  utterly 

■  Lord  Dsrtinont]]  sacceeded  the  Earl  sT  Hillsboreugh  in  tbe  office  of  Secretary  oT  State  bt  tbe  ookmin, 
aad  u  bead  of  ihe  Board  of  Trade,  \n  1TT2.  D&rtmoDth  was  coosidered  nther  friendly  to  tlM  oolooies,  and 
be  Bad  Fraokliii  had  ever  been  on  terms  of  araily. 

*  On  reluming  to  hii  lodgings  that  night,  Franklin  look  off  the  tail  of  clMhes  be  had  worn,  and  dedajed 
ibat  he  woald  never  wear  it  again  until  be  Bhould  sign  tbs  degntdaliflo  of  England  and  Ihe  independence  of 
America.  He  kepi  bis  word,  and  more  than  ten  years  afterward,  when,  on  tbe  3d  of  September,  1783,  he 
■igtwd  a  deHnitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  oo  ibe  basis  of  abeolule  independrnce  (or  Anenoa,  be 
wore  tbe  same  aoil  of  clolhtn  for  tbe  flnl  time  after  bii  vow  was  ntlered. 

'  Tbe  East  India  Company,  alill  in  eiiatence,  is  a  joint-stock  company,  originally  Mtablisbed  to  carry  oa 
■  trade  by  lea,  between  England  and  tbe  oomuries  lyieg  eastward  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  con- 
■tilnted  by  rojat  charter  in  1600,  and  enjoyed  tbe  monopoly  of  Ihe  trade  in  ihoso  remote  regioaa  antil  1688, 
wbec  another  corporation  was  chartered.  Tbe  two  united  in  1702,  and  the  monopolj  tho*  granted  to  tbem 
was  continued,  by  succeniie  acts  of  Parliament,  ontil  1804.  It  then  received  tome  important  modiBoatioos, 
and  tbe  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  yean.  In  1833  an  act  waa  passed  extending  tbe  charter,  bntabol- 
■■bii^  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  which  the  oorapany  had  enjoyed  nearly  two  baodred  and  fifty  years. 
This  company  planted  the  Britidi  empire  in  Inlia.  It  first  established  snned  buitories,  and  lor  many  years 
eonprted  with  Ibe  French  for  Ibe  trade  and  political  Inflnenoe  in  tbe  nuroanding  distriots.  Under  die  pn- 
tenae  of  securing  honest  trade,  they  subdued  amall  lerrilories,  mitil  Lord  Clive,  tbe  governor  general  of  the 
eompany  Ln  India,  by  several  Ticlories,  established  British  power  there,  and  obtained  a  away  over  sooie  of 
tbe  fairest  portions  of  the  Mogn]  empire.  At  Ihe  presem  time  the  British  Indiaa  empire  oomprise*  tbe 
wfaole  of  Hindostaa,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  populotioa  of  more  than  one 
hnodred  and  twenty  millioos  1  At  the  time  under  oensideration  ibe  East  India  Company  waa  al  the  beigbt 
at  its  anooesB,  oommercial  and  pt^tioat. 
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neglected  the  feelings  of  the  Americans.     It  was  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  mammon  which 
produced  a  damage  that  no  subsequent  act  could  repair. 

On  the  1 0  th  of  May  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  the  company  to  export  tea  to  Amer- 
ica on  their  own  account,  without  paying  export  duty.  Ships  were  inmiediatdy  laden 
with  the  article,  and  in  a  few  weeks  several  large  vessels,  bearing  the  proscribed  plant,  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  American  ports.  Agents  or  consignees  were  appointed  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  to  receive  it,  and  the  ministry  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  outwitted 
the  vigilant  patriots. 

Information  of  this  movement  had  been  received  in  the  colonies,  and,  before  the  compa- 
ny's vessels  arrived,  preparations  were  made  in  the  chief  cities  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
cargoes.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  consignees  were  called  upon  to  resign.  In  Bos- 
ton the  consignees  were  known  to  the  public  ;  they  were  all  friends  of  Governor  Hutchinson. 
Two  were  his  sons,  and  one  (Richard  Clarke^)  was  his  nephew.  They  were  summooed  to 
November  3,     attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  convened  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  re- 

1773.  gjgQ  ilxQit  appointments,'  but  they  contemptuously  refused  to  comply.  This  meet- 
ing was  announced  by  the  town-crier  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  for  an  hour. 
About  five  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which,  fastened  to  a  pole, 
a  large  flag  was  unfurled.  Two  days  afterward  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
John  Hancock  presided.*  They  adopted  as  their  own  the  sentiments  of  eight  resolatiods 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  month  before,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  consignees  and  request  them  to  resign.  These  gentlemen  equivocated,  and 
the  meeting  voted  their  answer  *'  unsatisfactory  and  daringly  afirontive."  On  the  18th  ao- 
Norember,    ^^^^^  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  again  to  wait  upon  the  coo- 

1773.  signees.  Their  answer  this  time  was  more  explicit.  "  It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  town."  In  the  evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke  and  his 
sons,  in  School  Street,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  A  pistol  was  fired  among  them  from 
the  dwelling,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  breaking  the  windows. 

The  meeting,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  broke  up  without  uttering  a  woxd. 
This  was  ominous  ;  the  consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  stop  talking,  and  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Coan- 
cil,  and  asked  advice  respecting  measures  for  preserving  the  peace.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  the  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 

— ^  _    _     _ m II ■_     II m  ■--M-  _i   I  M  I      Ml    I  ^M  ■     ^ww       m^-     wi  ^ —  w^i      ■  m         ■       ^       ii  ii  _  ■  —    ^^^^ 

^  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  painter,  and  father  of  Lord  Lyndharst,  married  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke.  Both  Copley  and  his  father-in-law  became  early  refugee  Loyalists,  and  fled  to  England,  where 
the  latter  was  pall-bearer  at  Governor  Hatchinson's  funeral  in  1760. 

'  The  following  is  a  oopy  of  the  hand-bill  that  advertised  the  meeting : 

"  7b  Me  Freemen  of  tkU  and  the  neighboring  Toumi. 

*'  GsNTLSMBii — ^You  aro  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o^clock  at  noon,  then  ami 
there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the  tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  consigned,  make  a  poblk 
resignation  of  their  offices  as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  reship  any  teas  thmt  maj 
be  consigned  to  them  by  the  said  company,  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  to  London.  O.  C,  Scc'f . 

**  Bocton,  NoTember  3, 1773. 

"  C!^  Shaw  me  the  man  that  dare  take  tkie  down  /" 

The  following  hand-bill  was  also  circulated  about  the  same  time : 

"  The  true  Sons  of  Liberty  and  supporters  of  the  non-importation  agreement  are  deteimiiied  to  resent  anr 
or  the  least  insult  or  menace  offered  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  body  it 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  chastise  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they  deserve ;  and  will  also  support  the  printen  is 
any  thing  the  committee  shall  desire  them  to  print. 

"  0!^  As  a  warning  to  any  one  that  shall  affront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information  given,  one  of  thns 
advertisements  will  be  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  offender." 

These  placards,  and  others  given  in  connection  with  the  tea  excitement,  I  copied  from  originals  pntersti 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  tome  marked  Proclamations. 

"  On  the  1 2th  the  captain  general  of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Governor's  Cadets  (BoatOBttos) 
to  stand  ready  to  be  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace.  Jota 
Hancock  was  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
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and  Coanoil,  and  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  teas.  The 
prayer  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  consignees,  for  safety,  withdrew  to 
the  castle. 

While  the  Council  was  thus  declining  to  interfere,  one  of  the  ships  (the  Dartmouth,  Cap- 
tain Hall)  came  to  anchor  near  the  castle.  A  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  neigh* 
boring  towns  was  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,*  which  being  too  small  for  the  assembly,  it  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  They  resolved  « that  the  tea  shall  Korember ». 
not  be  landed ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  ^^^ 
same  bottom."  They  also  voted  "  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  be  directed  not 
to  enter  the  tea  at  his  peril ;  and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his  peril,  not  to  su^ 
fer  any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed."  The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,* 
and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  watch  her.  The  meeting  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  consignees,  offering  to  store  the  teas  until  they  could  write  to  Kngland  and  re- 
ceive instructions,  but  the  people  were  determined  that  the  pernicious  weed  should  not  be 
landed.  The  ofier  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  sheriff  then  read  a  proclamation  by  the 
governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  disperse  ;  it  was  received  with  hisses.  A  resolution  was 
then  passed,  ordering  the  vessels  of  Captains  Coffin  and  Bruce,  then  hourly  expected  with 
cargoes  of  tea,  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf;  and,  afler  solemnly  agreeing  to  carry  their 
resolves  into  execution  at  any  risk,  and  thanking  their  brethren  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

From  that  time  until  the  1 4th  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  re-  D^oeniber, 
lating  to  the  tea  was  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  ^''^ 
two  vessels  alluded  to  arrived,  and  were  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  under  charge  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard,  and  public  order  was  well  observed.  On  the  14th  another  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  South,'  when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a  clear- 
anoe  for  his  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  Under  his  direction,  Admiral  Montague  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels,  which  he  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  Colonel  Les- 
lie, in  conunand  of  the  castle,  received  Hutchinson's  written  orders  not  to  allow  any  venel 
to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fortress  outward,  without  a  permission  signed  by  himself 

On  the  16th  several  thousand  people  (the  largest  meeting  ever  to  that  time  Deoember, 
known  in  Boston)  collected  in«the  Old  South  and  vicinity.  Samuel  Phillips  Sav-  ^^'^ 
age,  of  Weston,  presided.  The  youthful  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  with 
words  almost  of  prophecy,  harangued  the  multitude  of  eager  and  excited  listeners.  <*  It  is 
not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he  said,  "  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  term- 
inate the  trials  of  this  day  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  againt  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy, and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-hill  announcing  the  meeting.  The  Dartmouth  arrived  on  Sunday, 
and  this  phu^ord  vras  posted  all  over  Boston  early  on  Monday  morning : 

**  Friends  1  Brethren !  Countrymen ! — ^That  vrorst  of  pUfpies,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived  in  the  Harbor ;  the  Hour  of  Destruction,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
Machinations  of  T}Tanny,  stares  you  in  the  Face ;  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  to  himself,  and  to  Posterity 
ip  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  HalL,  at  nine  o'clock  This  Day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  8ucc&<^«ful  resistance  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destniotive  measure  of  admintstration. 
*■  BoctOD,  November  29,  1773.'* 

*  This  was  a  little  south  of  Fort  Hill,  near  the  present  Liverpool  Dock. 
'  The  notice  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

"  Friends  I  Brethren !  Countrymen ! — ^The  perfidious  arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render  inefleclual 
the  resolutions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-hoose  precisely 
at  two  oVIock  this  day,  at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring."  • 

II 
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our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest,  the  sharpeit 
conflicts— to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acdamttbos, 
and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  tbe 
end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  most  bring  oo 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw."' 

When  Mr.  Quincy  closed  his  harangue  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  the  qoestioa 
was  put,  "  Will  you  abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to 
be  landed  ?"     The  vast  assembly,  as  with  one  voice,  gave  an  affirmative  reply.     Mr.  Roch, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  been  sent  to  the  governor,  who  was  at  his  country  house  at  Milton, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  to  request  a  permit  for  his  vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.     A  demand 
was  also  made  upon  the  collector  for  a  clearance,  but  he  refused  uptQ  the  lea  should  be  landed, 
lioch  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  information  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a 
permit  until  a  clearance  should  be  exhibited.     The  meeting  was  greatly  excited ;  and,  as 
twilight  was  approaching,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.     At  that  moment  a  person  disguised 
like  a  Mohawk  Indian  raised  the  war-whoop  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South,  which  was  an- 
swered from  without.     Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted,  *<  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
night ! ,  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf!"     A  motion  was  instantly  made  to  adjourn,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  great  confusion,  crowded  into  the  streets.     Several  persons  in  disguise  were  seen  cro& 
ing  Fort  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  thitherward  the  populace  pressed. 

Concert  of  action  marked  the  operations  at  the  wharf;  a  general  system  of  proceedings 
had  doubtless  been  previously  arranged.     The  number  of  persons  disguised  as  Indiana  was 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  about  sixty  went  on  board  the  vessels  containing  the  tea.     Before  the 
work  was  over,  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged.      A  man  named 
Lendall  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  party  as  a  sort  of  commander-in-chiei 
and  under  his  directions  the  Dartmouth  was  first  boarded,  the  hatches  were  taken  up,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  was  brought  on  deck,  where 
the  boxes  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  cast  into  the  water.     The  other  two  vessels 
(the  Eleanor^  Captain  James  Bruce,  and  the  Beaver^  Captain  Hezekiah  Coffin)  were  next 
boUrded,  and  all  the  tea  they  contained  was  thrown  into  the  harbor.     The  whole  quantity 
thus  destroyed  within  the  space  of  two  hours  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests. 
.    It  was  an  early  hour  on  a  clear,  moonlight  evening  when  this  transaction  took  place,  and 
the  British  squadron  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil«  distant.     British  troops,  too. 
were  near,  yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  uninterrupted.     This  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  government  officers  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  papers  of  tbe 
time,  that  something  far  more  serious  was  expected  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  laud 
the  tea,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  public  authorities,  felt  themselTe!^ 

*  Josiah  Qaincy  was  born  in  Boston,  February  23d,  1744.  As  a  student  he  was  remarkably  persever- 
ing, and  with  unblemished  reputation  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763.  He  pursued  le^al  studies  uodr- 
the  celebrated  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  turned  his  thoughts  to  ik>> 
litical  topics,  and  he  took  sides  with  Otis,  Adams,  and  others,  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britaia.  A* 
early  as  1768  he  used  this  bold  language :  "  Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  \^ 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  onr  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  misera^t^- 
existence  in  bondage?"  In  1770  he  declared,  ^^I  wish  to  see  my  coontiymen  break  ofi^ — offforrttr!  &> 
social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avark«  b  ust- 
liable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are  not  to  be  borne."  Mr.  Quincy  was  associated  vitb  John  Ad&xB» 
in  the  defense  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  *'''  Boston  massacre"  in  1770,  and  did  not  by  that  defense  alieimtr 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  In  February,  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  south  on  accoont  of  a  r«'<- 
moiiary  complaint.  At  Charleston  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Pinokney,  Rutledge,  and  other  patrw^ 
and,  returning  by  land,  conferred  with  other  leading  Whigs  in  the  several  colonies.  Continued  ill  bnhk 
and  a  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Englbh  statesmen,  induced  him  to  make  a  vo}*age  to  Eagkfri 
in  1774,  where  be  had  personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  leading  men.  He  asserts  that,  while  there*  Oi* 
onel  Barre,  w^ho  had  traveled  in  America,  assured  him  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  English  pe<){v 
two  thirds  of  them  thought  the  Americans  were  all  negroes !  Becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  f<«ii£J^ 
and  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  retu* 
and  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action.  He  embarked  for  Boston,  with  declining  health,  in  March,  and  died 
when  the  vessej  was  in  sight  of  land.  April  26th,  1775,  aged  thirty-one  years. 
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placod  nnJer  tailing  obligatioiu  to  the  rioters  for  extricating  tbem  from  «  Mrioas  dilemma.' 
attempt  forcibly  to  laJid  the  tea.  In  iho 
actual  leeult  the  veweli  aod  otber  property 
were  spared  from  injury  ;  tbe  people  of  Boa- 
ton,  having  carried  their  reiolutioD  into  ef- 
fect, were  latisfied  ;  tbe  courage  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  was  unimpeached,  and 
the  "national  honor"  was  not  compromised. 
None  but  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
property  wai  destroyed,  had  reason  for  com- 
plaint. Ab  soon  M  tbe  work  of  destruction 
was  completed,  tbe  active  party  marched 
in  perfect  order  into  the  town,  preceded  by 
drum  and  fife,  dispersed  to  their  hornet,  and 
Boston,  untarnished  by  actual  mob  or  riot,' 
was  never  more  tranquil  than  on  that  bright 
and  frosty  December  night. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  en- , 
gaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  wpre  dis- 
gnised,  wther  by  a  sort  of  Indian  costume  or 
by  blacking  their  faces.  Many,  however, 
were  fearless  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
employed  their  hands  without  concealing 
their  faces  from  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
The  names  of  fifty-nine  of  the  participators 
in  the  act  have  been  preserved,*  but  only 
one  of  the  men,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  still  fiv- 
ing.  This  is  David  Kinnison,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  whose  portrait  and  sign  manual  are 

here  given.     The  engraving  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  in  August,  1818,  when 

'  A  "  BusloaiBn,"  in  his  "  Traits  of  the  Tea  Party,"  on  (he  authoritj  of  G.  R.  T.  Hewes,  one  ot  the  sur- 
vivors, Hys  that  AJmiml  Monlaguo  was  at  (be  house  of  a  Toiy  named  CnfTin  during  the  lran«aclion,  and 
that,  vhon  the  p&ny  marched  irom  (be  vbarf,  hn  raised  the  window  and  saiil,  "  Well,  boys,  you've  had  a 
tine,  pleasonl  evening  for  3nHir  Indian  caper,  haven't  you  ?  Bnl  mind,  yon  have  Rot  lo  pay  the  flddler  yel  I" 
*'  Oh,  never  mind  I"  sbinitod  Pitts,  the  leader ;  "  never  mind,  iqnire  t  jiut  come  rait  here,  if  yua  please,  and 
we'll  settle  the  bill  in  two  miantes,"  The  populace  raised  a  shout,  the  fifer  struck  np  a  lively  air,  and  tiie 
xlmlnU  shot  tbe  wiodow  in  a  hurry. 

*  Some,  wboM  aequisiiivenesa  ovonnaiched  their  patriotism,  were  pretty  severely  handled  durinu  tbe  de- 
Mmctioaof  the  cargoes.  One  Charles  O'Connor  was  deteotad  filling  hi*  poekets  and  "ibe  lininffoT  hisdonb- 
lel''  with  lea  while  assisting  tothrow  the  broken  chests  overhoard.  He  was  com[dele1y  stripped  of  his  clothes 
and  kicked  asbore.  A  man  was  toaad  at  Sooth  Bosloo  a  few  days  aflerward,  with  part  oS  a  chest  of  lea, 
which  be  had  carried  away  from  the  harbor.  He  bad  sold  some.  Tbcy  made  him  give  op  tbe  money,  and 
(bea.  taking  the  remainder  of  the  cbcst,  they  made  a  bonfire  of  it  on  tbe  common,  in  front  of  Mr,  Hancock's 
hon!«.     Some  of  the  tea  is  preserved  at  Harvard  College. 

*  The  ftdlowing  is  a  list  i^  those  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  destrojing  Ibe  lea : 

George  R.  T.  Hewes,*  Joseph  Shed,  John  Crane,  Jowah  Wboclor,  Thomas  Uranu,  Adam  Colson,  Thomas 
Cba»,  S.  Cookdge,  Joseph  Payson,  James  Brewer,  Thomas  Bolter,  Edward  Proclor,  Samuel  Sloper,  Thomas 
(JBTTisb,  Nathaniel  Greon,  Thomas  Mellville,  Henry  Perkelt,*  Edward  C.  How,  Kbcneier  Sicvens,  N'irbolas 
TampbclL  John  Russell,  Thomas  Porter,  William  Hnrdley,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel  Gcire,  Nathaniel  FnRli- 
ingham,  .Moaes  Grant,  Peter  Slater,*  James  Starr,  Abraham  Tower,  Isaac  SimpMin,*  Joseph  Eayres,  Joseph 
L«e,  William  Molineux,  Paul  Revere,  John  Spnrr,  Thomas  Moot«,  S.  Kovnid,  Malhew  Loving,  Thomas 
Spew,  Daniel  Ingollstm,  Junathan  Muonewell.*  Jubn  Huuten,*  Riohard  Hunnewell,  William  Pirrce.*  Will- 
iam RusMll,  T.  GamineU,  Mr.  M'Intosh,*  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Wjcth,  Edward  Dotbier,  Mr.  Martin,  Samuel 
Peck,  Lcndalt  Pitt*,  Samuel  Spraguc,*  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince,*  Richard  Hunnewell,  Jr.,  David  Kin- 
nison.*    Many  of  these  were  merely  lads  al  Ibe  lime. 


'^^     -^Arz-i^^ 
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the  veteran  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine  months  old.  He  was  alive  a  few 
weeks  since  (January,  1850),  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Chicago,  I  procured  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  foUowing  sketch  of  his  life 
from  his  own  lips.     The  signature  was  written  hy  the  patriot  upon  the  manuscript 

David  Rinmison  was  bom  the  17th  of  November,  1736,  in  Old  Kingston,  near  Ports- 
mouth, province  of  Maine.  Soon  afterward  his  parents  removed  to  Brentwood,  and  thence 
in  a  few  years  to  Lebanon  (Maine),  at  which  place  he  followed  the  business  of  farming  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  is  descended  from  a  long-lived  race. 
His  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Maine,  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age ;  his  grandfather  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  yean 
and  ten  days ;  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  nine  monthi ; 
his  mother  died  while  he  was  young. 

He  has  had  four  wives,  neither  of  whom  is  now  living ;  he  had  four  children  by  his  fiist 
wife  and  eighteen  by  his  second ;  none  by  the  last  two.  He  was  taught  to  read  ailer  be 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  learned  to  sign  his  name  while  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  which  is  all  the  writing  he  has  ever  accomplished. 

He  was  one  of  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who,  some  time  previous  to  the  "  Tea 
Party,"  formed  a  club  which  held  secret  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  the  grievances  oflfered 
by  the  mother  country.  These  meetings  were  held  at  the  tavern  of  one  '*  Colonel  Grooding," 
in  a  private  room  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  landlord,  though  a  true  American,  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  the  towns  around.  With  these  the  Lebanon  Club  kept  up  a  correspondence. 
They  (the  Lebanon  Club)  determined,  whether  assisted  or  not,  to  destroy  the  tea  at  all  haz- 
ards. They  repaired  to  Boston,  where  they  were  joined  by  others ;  and  twenty-four,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twelve  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  rest  with 
tomahawks  and  clubs,  having  first  agreed,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  last,  and  that  the  first  man  who  faltered  should  be  knocked  on  the  head  and 
thrown  over  with  the  tea.  They  expected  to  have  a  fight,  and  did  not  doubt  that  an  efibrt 
would  be  made  for  their  arrest.  '*  But"  (in  the  language  of  the  old  man)  "  we  cared  no 
more  for  our  lives  than  three  straws,  and  determined  to  throw  the  tea  overboard.  We  were 
all  captains,  and  every  one  commanded  himself."  They  pledged  themselves  in  no  event, 
while  it  should  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  party — a  pledge  which  was 
faithfully  observed  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Kinnison  was  in  active  service  during  the  whole  war,  only  returning  home  once  fimn 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  until  peace  had  been  declared.  He  participated  in  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  and,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
all  four  escaping  unhurt.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Warren  when  that  officer  felL  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston  \  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Montgomery  ;  skirmishes  on  Staten  Island,  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Red  Bank,  and  German- 
town  ;  and,  lastly,  in  a-skirmish  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  his  comply  (sconts)  were 
surrounded  and  captured  by  about  three  hundred  Mohawk  Indians.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
with  them  one  year  and  seven  months,  about  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Danville,  Vermont,  and  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  fanning 
He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he 
remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  waa  in  service 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Sackett*s  Harbor  and  Williamsboxf 
lu  the  latter  conflict  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  grape-shot,  the  only  injun 
which  he  received  in  all  his  engagements. 

rtiiice  the  war  he  has  lived  at  Lyme  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  At  Ljnr. 
while  engaged  in  felling  a  tree,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  limb,  which  fractured  his  skui! 
arul  broke  his  collar-bone  and  two  of  his  ribs.  While  attending  a  "  training"  at  Sackctt* 
Harbor,  one  of  the  cannon,  having  been  loaded  (as  he  says)  •»  with  rotten  wood,"  was  di* 
charged^     The  contents  struck  the  end  of  a  rail  close  by  him  with  such  force  as  to  cany  it 
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uonod,  biealung  and  badly  tliatteruig  both  hii  \eg»  midwaj  between  hi*  anklet  and  kneet. 
He  waa  confined  a  long  time  by  thii  wound,  and,  when  able  again  to  walk,  both  legs  bad 
eodtracted  petmanent  "  fever  BOrea."  Hit  right  hip  has  been  drawn  out  or  joint  by  rheuma- 
tim.  A  large  acar  upon  his  forehead  bean  concluHTe  teatimcwy  of  ita  having  oome  is  con- 
tact with  the  faeela  of  a  hone.  In  hia  own  language,  he  ■•  haa  been  completely  bunged  up 
and  ctove  in." 

When  last  he  heard  of  his  children  there  were  but  seren  of  the  twesty-two  living.  Tbeae 
were  scattered  abroad,  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Monntaina.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  tiacea 
of  them,  and  knows  not  that  any  an  still  living.  f 

Xearly  five  years  ago  he  went  (o  Chicago  with  the  family  of  William  Mack,  with  whom 
be  is  now  living.  He  is  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  depends  sdely  upon  his  pension  of 
Bisety-siz  dollan  per  amium  for  subsistence,  moat  of  which  he  pays  for  his  board.  Occasion- 
ally  he  is  awisted  by  private  donatiooi.  Up  to  1 84  8  be  has  always  made  something  by  labor. 
"  The  laat  teasoo,"  says  my  informant,  "  he  told  me  he  gathered  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
dug  potatoca.  made  hay,  and  harvested  oats.  But  now  he  finds  himself  too  infirm  to  labor, 
tboagb  he  thinks  he  could  walk  twenty  miles  in  a  day  by  ■  itarting  early.'  " 

He  has  evidently  been  a  very  muscular  man.  Although  not  large,  his  frame  is  one  of 
great  power.  He  boasts  of  "  the  strength  of  former  yean."  Nine  yean  ago,  he  says,  he 
liAcd  a  barrel  of  mm  into  a  wagon  with  ease.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  with 
an  expansive  chest  and  broad  shonlden.  He  walks  somewhat  bent,  but  with  aa  much  vigor 
aa  many  almost  half  a  oeotnry  younger.  His  eye  is  usually  somewhat  dim,  but,  when  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  hi*  past  eventful  life,  it  twinkka  and  rolls  in  its  socket  with  re- 
martable  activity.  His  memory  of  recent  events  is  not  ratentive,  while  the  stirring  scenes 
tfaroogh  which  be  passed  in  hi*  youth  appear  to  be  oupped  ont  uptm  his  mind  in  nnfading 
eolort.  He  i*  fond  of  martial  mosio.  The  drum  and  fife  of  the  reemiting  service,-  he  says, 
"daily  pat  new  life  into  him."  "In&ct,"  he  says,  "it's  the  sweetest  mmie  in  the  world. 
There's  some  sense  in  the  dmm,  and  file,  and  bugle,  but  these  pianos  and  other  such  trash 
I  can't  stand  at  all." 

Many  yean  ago  he  was  troubled  with  partial  dea&eai ;  hi*  sight  also  failed  him  some- 
what,  and  be  was  compelled  to  use  glassea.  Of  late  yean  both  bearing  and  sight  have  Te> 
turned  to  him  as  perfectly  as  he  ever  pa*> 


^-. 


a  playful  and  cfaeeifol 
"I  have  seen  him," 
says  my  informant,  "  for  honn  upon  the 
aide-w^  with  the  little  ohildrea,  entering 
with  unoommoa  zest  into  their  childish 
pastimes.  He  relishea  a  joke,  and  ofien 
indulgea  in  '  cracking  one  himself.'  " 

At  a  pubUo  meeting,  in  the  sommer  of 
1848,  of  those  opposed  to  the  extensiim  of 
slavery,  Hr.  Kinnisoa  took  the  stand  and 
addreMod  the  audience  with  marked  eflect. 
He  declared  that  he  longfat  for  the  "  fre^ 
domof  all,"  that  freedom  ought  to  be  given 
to  tbe  "  black  boys,"  and  dosed  by  exhort- 
ing his  audience  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 

ABOLISH   SLAVEKT. 

The  portrait  of  another  member  of  lb* 
"  Boston  Tea  Party,"  GaoaaE  Robkbt 
^^r  Twelve  Hewss,  is  preaerved.  I  have 
■^  copied  it,  by  permiaaion,  from  the  "Tmita 
of  the  Tea  Party,  and  Memoir  of  Hewes."  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 742.     Hit  early  opportunities  fei  aoqniring  education  were  very  amaJl.     To  Mn.  Tin- 
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kum,  wife  of  the  town-crier,  he  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.     Farni' 
ing,  fishing,  and  shoe-making  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  his  earlier  years. 
In  1758  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  army  to  serve  against  the  French,  but  did  not  ''pass 
muster  ;"  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  join  the  navy,  and  then  resumed  eboe- 
making.     In  the  various  disturbances  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hewes,  who  was  both  excitable  and  patriotic,  was  generally  concerned.    *He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston.     When  the  Americans  invested  the  city, 
and  many  patriots  were  shut  up  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  British  officers,  Hewes  was 
among  them.     He  managed  to  escape,  and  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  colonies  as  a  pri- 
vateer, in  which  he  was  somewhat  successful.     Afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  West  Point,  under  General  M*Dougal.     He  was  never  in  any  land  bat- 
tle, except  with  the  Cow  Boys  and  Skinners^  as  they  were  called,  of  the  neiUrcd  ground  of 
West  Chester.     After  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again  engaged  in  business 
upon  the  sea.     He,  like  Kinnison,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  that  time  utterly  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  within  the  small  love-circle  of  family  relationship  and  neighborly  regard ; 
and  even  this  present  slight  embalming  of  their  memory  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
contingency  of  great  longevity  distinguished  them  from  other  men.     Although  personally  un- 
known, their  deeds  are  felt  in  the  political  blessings  we  enjoy.     When  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  completed  and  was  dedicated,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  Mr.  Hewes,  then  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  was  there,  and  honored  by  all.     Returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  son,  at  Richfield,  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  he 
soon  went  down  into  the  grave,  when  more  than  a  century  old,  *'  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.^* 
The  events  of  the  1 6th  of  December  produced  a  deep  sensation  throuffhout  the  Brit- 
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ish  realm.     They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony,  and  even  Canada,  Hal- 
ifax, and  the  West  Indies  had  no  serious  voice  of  censure  for  the  Bostonians.     But  the  min- 
isterial party  here  and  the  public  in  England  were  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were,  for  a  moment,  silent,  for  they 
had  no  excuse  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  transatlantic  friends  for  destroying  private  property. 
But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  event  went  an  intimation  that  the  town  of  Boston  was  ready 
to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  and  so  the  question  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis— -the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.     Ministers -were  bitterly  indig- 
nant, and  the  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  **  seething  caldron  of  impotent  rage.'*     The  al- 
leged Lonesty  of  the  Americans  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  ministers  and  their  friends  saw 
nothing  but  open  rebellion  in  the  Massachusetts  colony.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  king 
did  not  send  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  until  the  7th  of  March,  several 
weeks  after  the  disturbances  at  Boston  were  known  to  government.     Then  he  detailed 
the  proceedings,  and  his  message  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  papers,  consisting  of  let- 
ters from  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea ;  the  dispatches  of 
several  colonial  governors  (for  menaces  of  similar  violent  measures  had  been  uttered  in  other 
colonies) ;  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets  put  forth  by 
the  Americans.     The  king,  in  his  message,  called  upon  Parliament  to  devise  means  imme- 
diately to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  of  assurances  that  he  should  be  sustained  in  his  eflbrts 
to  preserve  order  in  America,  was  proposed.  This  proposition,  with  the  message  and  papers, 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  House  became,  according  to  Burke,  **  as  hot  sis  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  at  Boston."  The  debate  that  ensued  wsis  excessively 
stormy.  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charged  open  rebellion  upon  the  colonies,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language  which  common  courtesy  could  tolerate,  the 
foolish,  unjust,  and  wicked  course  of  the  government.  They  reviewed  the  past ;  but  minis- 
ters, tacitly  acknowledging  past  errors,  objected  to  retrospection,  and  ei^mestly  pleaded  for 
strict  attention  to  the  momentous  present.  .They  asked  whether  the  oolonies  'were  or  were 
not  longer  to  be  considered  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and,  if  so,  how  far  and  in  wha* 
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manaeT.  If  it  was  decided  not  to  pre  them  up  to  independence,  then  ministers  were  ready 
to  act  efficiently.  Thia  question  they  wished  settled  as  preliminary  to  further  action.  The 
appeal  struck  upon  a  tender  chord,  and  awakened  national  sympathies ;  the  address  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  without  a  division. 

Feeling  his  position  strengthened  by  this  vote.  Lord  North  brought  forth  the  first  of  his 
vigoroua  schemes  for  subjugating  the  colonies  and  punishing  the  town  of  Boatoa.  On  the 
1 4th  of  March  he  ofiered  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  customs,  courts  of 
justice,  and  government  officers  of  every  kind  from  Boston  to  Salem  ;  and  that  ■•  the 
landing,  discha^Dg,  and  shipping  of  wares  and  merchandise  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor 
thereof,"  should  be  discontinued.  It  provided,  also,  that  when  the  Boslonians  should  fully 
submit,  the  king  should  have  the  power,  to  open  the  port.'  This  was  the  famous  Boiton 
Port  Bill,  an  act  which  crushed  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  distress  upon 
its  inhabitants.  Lord  North  justified  the  harsh  measure,  by  asserting  that  Boslon  was  the 
center  of  rebellious  commotion  in  America,  "  the  ringleader  in  every  riot,  and  set  always  the 
example  which  others  followed."  He  thought  that  to  inflict  a  signal  penalty  upon  that  city 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  be  referred  to  precedents  where  whole  communities 
had  been  punished  for  the  crimes  of  some  of  their 
members.  The  most  violent  language  was  used, 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministers,  against 
Ihe  Americans.  "  They  are  never  actuated  by 
decency  or  reason ;  they  always  choose  tarring 
and  feathering  as  an  argument,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert. Mr.  Van,  another  ministerial  supporter, 
deoounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  civilized  forbearance.  "  They  ought  to 
have  their  Iowa  knocked  about  their  ears  and  de- 
stroyed '."  he  exclaimed,  and  concluded  his  tirade 
of  abus«  by  quoting  the  factious  cry  of  old  Roman 
orators,  ••  Delenda  est  Carthago,'"  Mr.  Kose 
Fuller  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine  ;  and 
even  Barr6  and  Conway,  the  undaunted  friends 
of  America,  approved  of  the  measure  as  lenient. 
and  affecting  only  a  single  town.  They  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  for  this  apparent  disaffection  the 
people  of  Boston  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.     But  Burke,  who  at  that  time  p™!""!!^'' 

began  his  series  of  splendid  orations  in  favor  of 

n  liberty,  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  essentially  unjust,  by  confotmding  and  pnn- 


'  The  eolebrntcd  Charles  James  Fox,  sod  of  Lord  Holland,  made  his  first  speeoh  ia  Parliament  on  ihta 
bill,  ll  was  a  slranga  beginoing  of  hia  brilliant  career.  Ht  oijtdtd  ta  iht  poiMr  vtiltd  in  Iht  Britith  croim 
10  rioprn  Iht  pari  of  Boiton.      Neitber  party  supported  hia  suggestion. 

'  "  Cdrthagi  imiit  be  dutroi/rd."  Thia  phraso  wa.s  often  used  by  Roman  orators  to  excite  the  people  to 
tbe  utter  destruction  ot  Curlhage,  then  the  rival  of  the  great  city.  During  the  reTolutiootuy  nuuia  among 
tbe  French  this  sentiment  wsa  often  quoted  as  a  threat  against  England. 

'  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  was  born  in  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  January  1st,  1730. 
He  vBs  educated  a[  Dublin,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749.  In  1TS3,  having  been  unsucoessfnl  in 
hia  application  for  the  logic  professoiBhip  at  Glasgow,  he  wsril  to  London  and  enlored  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  early  employed  his  pen  in  literatDre  and  his  eloquence  in  politics.  His  flrst  literary  production 
of  note  was  an  essay  on  the  Viitdtmlion  of  Natural  Sotiiti/,  in  imitation  of  Bolinghroke's  style.  In  175T 
he  published  his  essay  on  the  Sublimi  and  BiatUifni.  In  1T58  he  and  Dodswell  commenced  the  Annual 
Register,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  accompanied  Gerard  {or  Single  Spaoch)  Hamilton  lo  Ireland 
in  1761,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  that  gentleman,  obtained  a  pention  of  flfteen  hundred  dollars  un  the 
Irish  Establishment.  On  his  rotum  he  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  made  him  his 
secretory,  and  procured  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  There  he  eloquentlj  and  efficient- 
ly pleaded  the  cause  ol  the  Americans.     On  Ihe  downfall  of  North's  adminisiration  he  beoame  paj-maater 
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ishing  the  iauocent  with  the-gailty.  "  It  is  wished,  then,"  he  said,  "  to  oondemn  the  ac- 
cused without  a  hearing,  to  punish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty !  You  will 
thus  irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  horn  the  mother  country.  Before  the 
adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  be 
consulted.  The  bill  is  unjust,  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is  noto> 
rious  that  all  America  is  in  flames ;  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  *York,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  exhibited  the  same  disobedience.  Yoa  are  con- 
tending for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians  will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  can  not,  by  such 
means,  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  ministers ;  on  ^the  contrary,  you  will  find  their 
obstinacy  confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  populace  alone,  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  opulent  fortune  in  the 
place  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  proscription  and  the  rest  in  rebellion 
can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for  general  disturbances.  Have  you  considered  whether 
you  have  troops  and  ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent 
to  your  devotion  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men  without  arms,  to  sup- 
press the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  demanded  the  proper  assistance  from  the  military 
commanders,  why  punish  the  innocent  for  the  fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ?  The  resistance  is  general  in  all  parts  of  America  ;  you  must,  therefore,  let  it  gov- 
ern itself  by  its  own  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  all  your  laws,  by  an  exertion 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to  irritate,  not  sub- 
jugate.'* Pownall,  Johnstone  (late  Governor  of  Florida),  Dodsworth,  Fox,  and  others  fol- 
lowed Burke  on  the  same  side,  but  argument  was  of  no  avail.     Without  a  division,  the  bill 

passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  it  became  a  law  by  the 

royal  assent. 

general,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council.  His  great  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  on  trial 
before  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  were  such  as  the  British  Legislature  had  never  before  heard.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1794,  on  a  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars.  Daring  his  political  career  he  wrote  much, 
and  his  compositions  rank  among  the  purest  of  the  British  classics.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Retaliation,*  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  Burke.     It  was  written  in  1776,  when 
Burke  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

**  Here  Ilea  our  good  Edmund,  whoM  gteniiu  was  Buch, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  It  or  blame  it  too  moch ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  univerae,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshendt  to  lend  him  a  rote  ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit: 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  tk  drudge,  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expeditnL 
In  short  'twas  his  fi^te,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  air, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor." 

*  The  history  of  this  poem  is  a  **  curiosi^  of  literature.**  Goldsmith  had  peculiarities  which  attracted  attentioa,  SDd  it  was 
proposed,  at  a  club  of  literary  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  write  characters  of  him  in  the  shape  of  epitaphs.  Dcaa  Bv- 
nard,  Cumberland,  Garrick,  and  others  complied.    Garrick  wrote  the  following  couplet : 

**  Here  lies  pooc  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  eall'd  NoU ; 
Who  wrote  like  Apollo,  and  talk'd  like  jMor|wU." 

Goldsmith  feU  called  upon  for  retaliation,  and  at  the  next  meeting  produced  the  poem  from  which  Uie  foDowiag  is  hi  rrtinrfc 
It  contained  epitaphs  for  seTeral  of  the  club,  and  he  plid  off  his  friend  Ganiek  with  compound  interest.  These  &Dae  oocw  ia 
Qanick's  epitaph : 

**  Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  awaUow'd  what  came 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame. 
Till  his  relish  grew  callous,  almost  to  dis^tae ; 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please." 

But  he  geDeromly  added, 

**  But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind — 
If  duices  applauded,  he  pdd  them  in  Und.** 

t  Afterward  Lord  Sydney. 
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Another  bill  soon  followed,  "  for  better  regulating  the  government  of  MasBachu- 
•ettB  Bay.''  It  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  colony.  It 
gave  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  counselors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  given  to  the  governors, 
independently  of  any  approval  by  the  Council.  The  sherifis  were  empowered  to  select  ju- 
rors, a  duty  before  performed  by  the  select-men  of  the  towns.  All  town  meetings,  except  for 
elections,  were  prohibited.  This  bill,  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  British  subjects, 
elicited  a  warm  debate,  and  Burke  and  Barr6  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  **  What  can 
the  Americans  believe,"  said  Burke,  "  but  that  England  wishes  to  despoil  them  of  all  liberty, 
of  all  franchise,  and,  by  the  destruction  of  their  charters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 

most  abject  slavery  ? As  the  Americans  are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  than 

the  English  themselves,  can  it  ever  be  hoped  that  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant  usur- 
pation, to  such  portentous  resolutions  ?"  Pownall  warned  ministers  to  pause.  He  alluded 
to  that  powerful  engine,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  then  unceasingly  working  in  the 
colonies,  and  assured  ministers  that  their  harsh  measure  would  drive  the  people  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  arms.  All  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  the 
biU  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
sixty-four.  Lord  Shelburne  and  others  vehemently  denounced  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  seven  long  articles. 

North  had  begun  to  work  the  lever  of  oppression  so  forcibly  that  it  seemed  not  easy  for 
him  to  desist.  A  third  bill  was  introduced,  intended  to  protect  the  servants  of  roy-  ^p^n  91^ 
alty  in  America  against  the  verdicts  of  colonial  juries.  It  provided  for  the  trial  in  ^^^• 
England  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  and  was  a  most  imjust 
and  insulting  comment  upon  the  verdict  in  fajror  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers.  It 
was  more-^t  guarantied  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  a  rebel  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  This  measure  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition  leaders.  "  This,"  said 
Colonel  Barre.  "  is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the  Parliament 
of  England.  It  oflers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence,  already  so  insupportable. 
By  this  law  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  creat- 
ure-—that  of  demanding  justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who,  in  theur  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citiasens,  found  among  them  a 
fair  trial  and  equitable  judges."  Alderman  Sawbridge  was  more  bold  and  recriminating  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  measure.  He  called  it  «  ridiculous  and  cruel ;"  asserted  that  it 
was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  and  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that  they  would  not  ad- 
mit the  execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but  nobly  refuse  them  all.  **  If  they  do 
not,"  he  said,  "  they  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  is  base  enough  for  them."  Again  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty-four ;  in  the  Lords,  by  forty-nine  to 
twelve.  Eight  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent 
on  the  20th  of  May. 

A  fourth  bill,  for  quartering  troops  in  America,  was  also  brought  in,  and  took  the  course 
of  others.  Rose  Fuller,  who  generally  supported  ministers,  attempted  to  break  the  severity 
of  the  several  enactments,  and  produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  by  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  the  annunciation  of  the  result,  Mr.  Fuller  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan  ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day  !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  bill.     If  ever  there  was  a  nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this." 

Evidently  anticipating  rebellion  in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  newly- 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  or  Canada,  a  fif\h  act  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  making 
great  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  populj^tion  of  that  province.     This  law,  known  as 
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the  Quebec  Act,  has  already  been  noticed  in  detail  on  pages  156—7.*  Let  us  now  turn  oar 
eyes  back  to  the  colonies,  and  observe  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  on  hearing  of  the 
plans  maturing  for  their  enslavement  and  ruin. 

Intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Massachusetts  in  May. 
Already  the  Assembly  had  taken  high,  but  correct  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sal* 
aries  of  crown  officers  in  the  colonies.     In  January  that  body  resolved  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  judges  to  determine  at  once  whether  they  would  receive  their  sala- 
ries direct  from  the  crown,  or  depend  therefor  upon  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.     Chief-jus- 
tice Oliver  was  questioned  upon  thii^  point,  and  replied  that  he  should  hereafter  look  to  the 
crown  for  the  emoluments  of  office.     The  Assembly  then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
nine  to  nine,  "  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  is  become  greatly  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  he 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  justice ;  and  that  a  remonstrance  and  petition 
to  the  governor  and  Council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be  prepared."     They  also  resolved 
to  impeach  the  chief  justice.     The  governor  not  only  refused  to  remove  him,  but  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  unconstitutional.' 

Fortunately  for  Hutchinson's  personal  safety,  but  much  to  his  chagrin,  his  recall  accom- 
panied the  Port  Bill,  and  General  Gage  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  far,  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  agitations  in  the  colonies.  Gage  had  behaved  so  discreetly  that  he  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton detested  Hutchinson  they  were  disposed  to  respect  the  new  governor.  Hutchinson,  de- 
prived of  the  shield  of  delegated  power,  so  much  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Boston  popu- 
lace, that  he  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion  until  a 
June  1,  favorable  opportunity  ofiered  for  him  to  leave  the  province.  It  is  an  erroneous  be- 
^774-  lief  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  government  and  in  support  of  re- 
publican views.  For  a  while,  when  the  issue  came,  the  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced 
in  Boston  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  troops,  until  the  evac- 
uation in  1776,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal.  Before  Hutchinson  departed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  merchants  of  Boston,  and  many  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  town,  and  Salem,  and  Mdrblehcad,  signed  an  address  to  him,  in  which 
they  expressed  entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and  affectionate  wishes  for  his  pros- 
perity. These  *'  addressers"  were  afterward  obliged  to  recant.  Some  who  would  not  led 
the  province,  and  were  the  earliest  of  the  refugee  Loyalists. 

General  Gage,  doubtful  what  reception  he  should  meet  at  Boston,  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  Four  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  rebellious  town,  but  he  went 
thither  from  New  York  unattended  by  any  military  except  his  staff!     On  the  day  when  he 

'  A  fact  not  noticed  in  the  former  consideration  of  the  Qaebeo  Act  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showinj;  the 
actual  despotic  tendency  of  Parliamentary  enactments  at  that  time.  By  a  provision  of  the  act  in  queatioii. 
the  total  revenue  of  the  province  of  Canada  was  consigned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  warrant  from  the  LoH 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  judges  during  pleasure,  and  the  support  of  a  civil  list,  tocailr 
unlimited.  This  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  province,  and  unrestrained  in  its  expenditure,  except  by  general  instructions  to  use  it  ''  u* 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  support  civil  government  in  the  colonies."  Sim- 
ilar despotic  ingredients  were  profusely  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  batch  of  measures  brought  forwmni 
by  Lord  North  to  rule  the  Americans.  The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  consider  the  zeal  of  the  Ameri* 
cans  against  Parliamentary  measures  highly  intemperate  and  sometimes  censurable,  for  apparently  triflin; 
causes  aroused  the  most  violent  action.  But  the  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  huge  monster  of  despocism 
artfully  covered  under  a  fair  guise,  and  what  seemed  but  an  insect,  magnified  by  the  microscope  of  preju- 
dice, they  knew  to  be  the  germ  of  a  monster  reality.  The  three  per  cent,  duty  on  tea,  considered  alooc. 
was  but  a  grain  of  sand  as  an  obstacle  to  friendly  feelings,  but  the  principle  that  slept  there  was  a  tower- 
ing Alp. 

'  Peter  Oliver,  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stamp-master  already  noticed,  was  born  in  17t3,  and  srado- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1 730.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1 756,  and  became  chief  justice 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hutchinson,  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Massacbisetts 
Assembly  in  1774.  Judge  Oliver  soon  afterward  went  to  England.  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  October. 
1791,  aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years.  \ 
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entered  the  harbor  the  town  was  greatly  excilcd,  news  of  the  Port  Bill  having  just     ii»t13. 
arrived.     He  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  and  was  received  with  much  respect  by  the       '''*■ 


iroroense  crowd  of  people  that  met  hi 
en  at  a  public  dinner,  and  on  that 
evening  Hutchinson  waB  burned  in 
effigy  oQ  the  Common,  in  front  of 
John  Hancock's  mansion. 

The  next  day  a  numerouely  attend- 
ed town  meeting,  at  which  Samuel 
Adams  presided,  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  to  c<^der  the  Part  Bill.  The 
people  were,  indeed,  at  their  <•  wits' 
end."  The  decree  had  gone  forth  to 
blight  the  town ;  a  governor,  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  ministerial 
will,  was  present,  and  soldiers  were  ■ 
un  their  way  to  support  his  authori- 
ty. The  meeting  voted  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  town  that,  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  stop  all  importation  from,  and 
~  es,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the 


He  was  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  oth- 


UUCOCK')  llovit.  Be 


ixportation  to.  Great  Britain,  ond  every  part  of  the 
e  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America 
and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  ex- 
ceed all  our  powers  of  expression  ;  we,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world."     Paul  Revere,  an  artist  and  mechanic  of  Boston,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  patriots,  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  invoke  sympathy  and  co-operation.     A  vast  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  act,  printed  with  heavy  black  lines  around 
it,  snd  some  of  them  having  the  sepulchral  device  of  skull 
and  crosa-bones  rudely  engraved  as  a  head-piece,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  cried  in  cities  and  villages  as  the 
^„      "  Barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder '.'"     The 
CAk'^  M  f^^^      whole  country  was  inflamed,  and  every  where  the  most  live- 
jB^^W'W^  ly  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  was  awakened.     Ora- 

"^.t '9^^^*^^  tors  at  p'ublio  gatherings,  ministers  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 

newspaper  press  thronghout  the  land,  denounced  the  oppres- 
1  laid  upon  Boston  as  a  type  of  what  was  in  store  for  the 
whole  country.  Some  of  the  newspapers  placed  at  their  head 
the  significant  device  used  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement, 
a  serpent  cut  in  ten  piece*,  with  the  inscription  "  Join  or 
die.'  or  "  Unite  or  die .'"'     The-cause  of  Boston  became  the 


'  This  is  a  mbatanliBl  scone  biiililine.  sitoaled  upon  Beacon  Street,  rrondng  the  CominoD.  It  was  oreot- 
«1  by  Thotoa*  Hancock,  an  ancle  of  Uuvcmor  Hancock,  in  1737.  The  present  proprietor  is  a  nephew  of 
Ihe  jTOTBraoT. 

'  The  engravinB  is  k  lac-simile,  one  fourth  the  sise  of  the  orinioal,  of  h  device  npon  one  of  these  papers. 
(Ker  the  skull  is  a  roclo  resemblance  of  »  crown,  and  bancslh  the  bonM  i hat  of  the  Cap  uf  Libcnj,  dcnotinj; 
that  all  VM  death  and  destniolion  between  the  crown  and  Ubeny.  This  deirice  is  supposed  lo  bo  the  work 
.if  Paul  Revere,  who  en([rared  the  pictures  of  the  naval  investment  of  Boston  in  176S,  and  the  Bmtim  ilia- 
lacri  in  1770.  Revere  was  a  yery  inf^nious  man,  an  active  patriot,  and,  as  grand  maaler  of  the  Masonic 
fralemily  in  Massac hii«c lis,  had  exlen.'ive  influence.  He  was  a  oo-worker  with  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren,  and  «her  compatriou  in  aettini;  the  ball  of  Ihe  Revololion  in  motion. 

'  The  eat  upon  the  next  pajte  is  a  fac-similo  of  one  of  those  illustrations.  I  copied  it  from  the  Ptnn- 
fyhamia  Journal,  1774,  whore  it  appeared  for  nearly  a  year,  or  onlil  the  colonic*  were  fairiy  unilrd  hv  a 
Luotioenlal  Congress.     The  loyal  papers  tuudl;  ouDdemned  the  use  oT  the  devioe.     A  writer  in  Riiinglon'f 
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cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  never  were  the  British  ministry  really  weaker  in  their  govern- 
ment  relations  to  America  than  when  Lord  North  was  forging,  as  he  vainly  thoug^ht,  the 
fetters  of  majestic  law  to  hind  the  colonies  indissolubly  to  the  throne.  In  honorable  concce* 
sion  alone  lay  his  real  strength,  but  of  these  precious  locks  the  Delilah  of  haughty  ambition 
had  shorn  him,  and  'when  he  attempted  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  found  himself  *'  like  other 
men,"  weak  indeed ! 


Royal  Crazttte,^  who  called  it  a  "  scandaloas  and  saucy  reflection,''  was  answered  as  follows  by  a  oorrespond- 
ent  of  the  Joarnal : 

''  To  the  Author  of  the  Linet  in  Mr.  Rivington'e  Paper,  on  the  Snake  depicted  in  tome  of  the  Amerieam, 

Newspapers. 

"Tiiat  New  England's  abnsed,  and  by  sons  of  se- 
dition, 

Is  granted  witliont  either  prayer  or  petition ; 

And  that  'tis  '  a  scandalous,  saucy  reflection. 

That  merits  ttie  soundest,  severest  correction,' 

Is  readily  granted.    '  How  came  it  to  pass  f 

Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snakes  in  the  grass, 

Who,  by  l3ring  and  cringing,  and  such  like  pre> 
tensions, 

Get  places  once  honor'd  disgraced  widi  pensions. 

And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  repentance 

(If  I  don't  mistake  you),  have  wrote  your  own 
sentence; 

For  by  such  makes  as  this  New  England's  abus' 
ed. 

And  die  head  of  the  serpents,  *you  know,  most 
be  bruised.'* 

"N«w  Jbbsbt." 

i  Rirington  was  the  *'  king's  printer"  in  New  York  dty .  His  oflSce  was  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets.  Hf 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  authorities,  and  held  the  **  rebels"  in  great  contempt  He  was  a  caustic  writer,  and  hu 
reoEiarlu  were  often  remembered  with  bitterness  for  years.    The  following  anecdote  is  illustratiTe  of  this  fact : 

Among  those  who  cherished  very  hostile  feelings  toward  Rivington  was  that  daredevil,  General  Ethan  AUen,  of  Vermoiit,  who 
swore  he  would  *'lick  Rivington  ^e  Tery  first  opportunity  he  had."  Rivington  himself,  aware  of  his  intentions,  gave  i  nost 
humorous  description  of  his  interview  with  Allen,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  his  ezceedix^  clevemess  and  tact,  whieb  may  < 
at  this  day  be  profitable  to  his  editorial  brethren.  Rivington  was  a  fine,  portly-looking  man,  dressed  in  the  extmoe  of  i 
—curled  and  powdered  hair,  claretcolored  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  buckskin  breeches,  and  lop 
and  kept  the  very  best  society.  * 

The  clerk  below  stairs  saw  Allen  coming  at  a  distance.  *'  I  was  sitting,'*  said  Rivington, "  after  a  good  dinner,  alooe,  with  my 
bottle  of  Madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street. and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  secetti 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  widi  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  eoonnooa  loof 
sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  lie  seemed  insensible.  He  canae  ap 
to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  retmd 
behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat  Mr.  Staples,  nay  derk. 
came  tn  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said. '  Master,  he  is  come  I'  '  I  know  it'  '  He  entered  the  store,  and  asked  **  if 
James  Rivington  lived  there."  I  answered,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Is  he  at  home  T"  "  I  wUl  go  and  see,  sir,"  I  said ;  and  now,  maattr. 
what  is  to  be  done  T  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the  boys  peeping  at  him  from  the  street'  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  looked 
at  the  bottle  of  Madeira— possibly  took  a  glass.  *  Show  him  up,'  said  I ;  '  and  if  such  Madeira  can  not  mollify  him,  be  aonsl  be 
harder  than  adamant'  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  every 
step.  In  he  stalked.  *  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  f  '  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than  I  am  to  aee  Coknei 
Ethan  Allen.'  '  Sir,  I  have  come—'  '  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glasa  of  old  Madeira. 
*  But,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper—'  '  Not  another  word,  colonel  Taste  this  wine ;  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old ' 
you  know,  unless  It  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age.'  He  took  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  fips.  < 
shook  his  head  approvingly.  '  Sir,  I  came—'  *  Not  another  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  nay  • 
we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detail'  In  short,  we  finished  two  botUes  of  Madeira,  and  parted  a» 
good  iriends  as  if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  othemrise." 
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Proeeadlngi  of  the  MamachUBetti  AuemUy. 


PropoiltioD  for  a  General  CoiigreM. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Sam  IV.  In  Boston,  while  the  Regolars  were  flying  from  Lexington. 

Lord  Boston,  turrounded  by  hi$  Guardi  and  a  few  Oficert^ 

Lord  Sotton.  If  Colonel  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassy,  and  I  think  there^s  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  this  evening,  I  expect,  of  having  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams's  good  company ;  I'll  make 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  ru£9es,  and  Major  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  them  in  his  apartment. 

Officer.  Sure  they'll  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  refuse  your  excellency's  kind  invitation. 

Zorrf  Boiion,  Should  they,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim  have  my  orders  to  make  use  of  all  their 
rhetmric  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  British  thunder. 

Enters  a  messenger  in  haste, 

I  bring  your  excellency  unwelcome  tidings — 

Lord  Boston.  For  Heaven's  sake  I  from  what  quarter  ? 

Messenger.  From  Lexington  plains. 

Lord  Boston.  'Tis  impossible  1 

Messenger.  Too  true,  sir. 

Lord  Boston*  Say — ^what  is  it  ?     Speak  what  you  know. 

Messenger.  Colonel  Smith  is  defeated  and  fast  retreating. 

Lord  Boston.  Good  God  1  what  does  he  say  ?     Mercy  on  me ! 

Messenger.  They're  flying  before  the  enemy. 

Lord  Boston.  Britons  turn  their  backs  before  the  Rebels  1  the  Rebels  put  Britons  to  flight  I  Said  yoa 
not  so? 

Messenger.  They  are  routed,  sir ;  they  are  flying  this  instant ;  the  provincials  are  numerous,  and  hourly 
gaining  strength ;  they  have  nearly  surrounded  our  troops.  A  re-enforcement,  sir,  a  timely  succor,  may 
save  the  shattered  remnant.     Speedily !  speedily,  sir  I  or  they're  irretrievably  lost. 

"The  Fall  of  British  Ttraniit,  or  Amkricaic  Libbrtt  tbiumphaiit."* 


^/^■T  ENERAL  GAGE  soon  became  a  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Boston.     However  hamane  were  his  intentions,  the  execution  of 
his  commission  necessarily  involved  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.     Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Port  Bill,  he  proceeded,  aflor  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  (see  note  1,  next  page),  to  transfer  the  govern-     j^^  ] 
ment  offices  to  Salem,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  the  Assembly  held  its  final      ^"^^ 
session  in  Boston.     By  proclamation,  Gage  adjourned  the  House  until  the  7th  of 
June,  and  ordered  the  next  meeting  at  Salem.     Anticipating  this  measure,  the 
House  appointed  two  members  of  the  Assembly — Samuel  Adams  and  James  War- 
ren— to  act  in  the  interim,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require.     These, 
with  a  few  others  already  named,  held  private  conferences,  and  arranged  plans  for 
the  public  good.    On  the  third  evening  af\er  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  their 
plans  were  matured.     The  suggestions  of  New  York  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Pownall  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  general 
Congress,  were  favorably  considered.     A  plan  was  arranged  for  a  Contiuental  Con- 
gress; they  also  matured  measures  for  making  provisions  for  supplying  funds  and 
munitions  of  war,  prepared  an  address  to  the  other  colonies,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  measure  of  a  general  Congress,  and  drew  up  a  non-importation  agreement. 


*  This  is  a  well-written  drama.  pabl»hed  by  Styner  and  Cist,  Philadelphia,  in  1776.  Its  sub-title  vs 
**  A  tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  as  lately  planned  at  the  Royal  Theatnim  Pandemooiom  at  St.  James's. 
The  principal  place  of  action,  in  America.'*  It  is  dedicated  **  To  Lord  Boston  [General  Gage],  Lord  Kid- 
napper [Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia],  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending  class  of  Macs  and  Donalds 
upoo  Donalds,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gentlemen  Officers,  Aotors,  Merry  Andrews,  StroUing  Players,  Pi- 
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These  several  propositions  and  plana  were  boldly  laid  before  the  Geoeral  Conrt  irh«a  it 
JomT.  I'eopened  at  Salem.  The  few  partisans  of  the  crown  in  that  Assembly  were  filled 
1TT1.  '  with  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  popular  leaders ;  and  as  rank 
treason  was  developed  in  the  first  acts  of  the  majority,  a  partisan  of  government  detemuned, 
ifpossible,  to  put  a.  stop  to  further  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings. Feigning  sudden  illness,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Asieinbly.  Me  went  im- 
mediately to  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  proceedings  in  progress.*  Gage  sent 
his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proc- 
lamation, but  the  patriots  were  too 
vigilant  for  him.  The  doors  of  the 
Assembly  were  locked,  and  the  keys  were  safe- 
ly deposited  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket.  The 
secretary  read  the  proclamation  on  the  Stairs, 
but  it  was  unheeded  by  the  patriots  within. 
They  proceeded  to  adopt  and  sign  a  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  in  which  all  former 
non-importation  agreements  and  cognate  under- 
takings were  concentrated,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  send  the  covenant,  as  a  cir- 
cular, to  every  colony  in  America.'  They  also 
adopted  the  other  plans  matured  by  Adams  and 
others,  and  a  resolution  that  "  a  meeting  of 
committeeB,  from  the  several  eoionies  on  this 
continent,  is  highly  expedient  and  aeceseaiy,  la  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  couu- 
try.  and  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  reconi- 


^£t  A>^ 
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Lard  Paraitumnl Butr. 

Lord  Motktaw Mamsfiild. 

Lord  Hj/potrili DABTHOuia. 

Lord  Pollroon Sandwich. 

Lord  Catapaie Nobth. 

Lord  Wiidom Chatham. 

Lord  Religion BisHor  of  St.Abaph. 

Lord  Jutticc Cahdsn, 

Lord  Patriot Wilibs. 

Bold  Iritkntan Boeib. 

Judai HCTCB 


la  before  me. 

Charity JEMi^taoH. 

Braxat Weddibck.ie. 

Cotoiiei BABBi. 

Lord  Botlon Gaoe. 

.AdmiraS  Ton^)ttone  . . ,  .Gbaves. 

Elboa  Room Hows. 

JIfr.  CaptT BeBOOTNB. 

Lord  Kidnapptr DuNMOBE. 

Otneral  WathinglOH, 

Gtntral  Ltt.  Ojirtn,  totditrt,  tot/en.  w- 

Getttral  Ptitnam.  foa,  ^r.. 


'  The  political  complexion  of  the  new  Coonoil  did  not  please  Gage.  He  exercised  the  prerogatire  cinr 
to  him  by  the  charter  to  the  fullssl  extent  Ja  rejecting  tbirieen  of  the  elected  coonaelMi.  The  renisintl" 
vers  not  miicb  more  agreeable  to  him. 

'  Gsnersl  Gage  was  then  residing  at  the  hoiue  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  in  Danvers,  abmt  four  mil;' 
from  Salem. 

'  All  who  felt  an  attachment  to  the  American  caose  were  called  opon  to  sign  it;  and  tbe  eonouiuti 
n-ere  roqnirod  to  obligate  tbemselveis  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  cease  all  commerce  with  England,  daliv 
fram  the  lost  of  the  ensuing  month  of  August,  until  the  late  wicked  acts  of  Parliament  shook!  be  tepnM 
nnd  (he  Massachosetta  colony  reinslalcd  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges ;  In  abstain  from  the  ose  of  anr  Bm- 
i^h  goods  whalsocTer;  and  to  avoid  all  commerce  or  tndlic  with  those  who  refused  to  sign  (be  Leai;v 
Finally,  it  was  covenanted  that  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  League  ahoald  be  held  np  to  public  fr-m 
and  indignation  by  the  publicBtion  of  their  names.  The  articlea  of  iho  League  were  transmitted  br  am- 
Ibts  10  all  the  other  provinoes,  with  invitations  to  the  inhabitants  to  affix  their  names  thereto.  PhibiH- 
phia  alone,  as  n  citv,  did  not  accept  tbe  invitation  lo  Join  in  such  a  measure,  preferring  to  refer  the  natir- 
10  a  genemi  Congress,  and  agreeing  lo  execute  faithfully  all  measures  (herein  agreed  upon. 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  patriot  vill  be  found  among  those  of  tbe  signers  of  the  IK- 
laration  of  Independence  piinled  in  the  Appendix. 
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mended  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  which  is  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  They  designated  the  1st 
of  September  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Thomas  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  James  Bowdoin,  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  were  chosen  delegates.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  respective  shares  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  voted  to  the  delegates  in  payment  of  their  expenses.  The 
whole  business  being  ended,  the  Assembly  adjourned  indefinitely,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  a  royal  governor. 

Gage  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  people 
of  Boston  in  sustaining  these  traitorous  measures.  He  refused  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
General  Court  to  his  address,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation  in  denunciation  of  the  League 
as  an  unlawful  combination,  hostile  to  the  crown  and  Parliament,  and  ordering  the  magis- 
trates to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  signing  it.  The  people 
laughed  at  his  proclamation,  defied  the  pliant  magistrates,  and  signed  the  League  by  thqu- 
sands.  Uncompromising  hostility  was  aroused,  and  the  arm  of  bold  defiance  was  uplifted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  the  menaces  of  foreign  bayonets. 

At  noou  on  the  1  st  of  June  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  all  vessels  that  wished 
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to  enter^  and,  after  the  14  th,  all  that  remained  were  not  allowed  to  depart.  The  two 
regiments  ordered  to  Boston  by  Gage  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Common. 
Soon  afterward,  these  being  re-enforced  by  several  regiments  from  Halifax,  Quebec,  New 
York,  and  Ireland,  the  town  became  an  immense  garrison.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  bus- 
iness soon  produced  great  distress  in  the  city.  The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became 
straitened,  and  the  poor,  denied  the  privilege  of  labor,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  class- 
es felt  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor,  yet  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of  the  inhabitants 
were  most  remarkable.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  abroad  was  commensurate  with  the 
sufierings  of  the  patriots,  and  from  every  quarter  came  expressions  of  friendship  and  substan- 
tial tokens  of  attachment  to  the  sufferers.  The  people  of  Georgia  sent  the  Bostonians  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  rice,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  specie.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  were  forwarded  to  them  from  different  points  ;  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  alone  sending 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
The  people  of  Marblchead  and  Salem  offered  the  Boston  merchants  the  free  use  of  wharves 
and  stores,  for  they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to  receive  and  distribute  donations,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  martial  law,  the  suffering  patriots  were  bold  and  unyielding. 

General  Gage  was  warned  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  military  rule,  or  open  rebellion  would 
ensue.  He  aflected  to  disregard  these  warnings,  yet  he  employed  precautionary  measures. 
Boston  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  called  the  Neck.  Convinced  that  hostilities  must  ensue  unless  the  home  gov- 
ernment should  recede,  and  relying  more  upon  soldiers  than  upon  conciliatory  deeds,  Gage 
moved  in  subserviency  to  this  reliance,  and  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  armed  men  upon  the 
Neck.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  measure  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  prevent 
desertions  from  his  ranks.  The  people  readily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  movement, 
and  saw  at  onco  that  the  patriots  of  Boston  were  to  bo  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  those  in  the  country,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  to  be  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  interior.  For  the  first  time  the  free  intercourse  of  New  Englanders  was  in- 
terrupted, and  the  lightning  of  rebellion,  that  had  for  years  been  curbed  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  leaped  forth  in  manifestations  which  alarmed  the  hitherto  haughty  hirelings  of 
royalty.  The  members  of  the  new  Council,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  the  act  which 
changed,  and  indeed  abrogated,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  accepted  office,  were 
treated  with  diidain  at  every  step,  and  a  large  pro]K)rtion  of  them  were  forced  to  resign. 
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The  courts  of  jiutice  were  suspended ;  the  attorneys  who  had  issued  writs  of  citation  wei« 
compelled  to  ask  p&rdoa  in  the  pubhc  journals,  and  promise  not  to  expedite  otben  until  the 
laws  should  be  revoked  and  the  charter  re-established.  The  people  occupied  the  seats  uf 
justice,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  judges.  When  invited  to  withdraw,  they  answered 
that  they  recognized  no  other  tribunals  and  no  other  magistrates  than  such  as  we^re  estab- 
lished by  ancient  laws  and  usage.' 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  people,  throughout  the  province,  beg^u)  to  arm 
themselves  and  practice  military  tactics  daily.  Every  where  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard, 
and  fathers  and  tons,  encouraged  by  the  gentler  sex,  took  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  forge  and  hammer  were  busy  in  making  guns  and  swords,  and  every  thing  bore  the  an- 
imated but  gloomy  impress  of  impending  hostility.  The  zeal  of  true  patriots  wased  wann- 
er ;  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  lukewarm  assumed  the  features  of  courage ;  the  aTonrcd 
friends  of  government  became  alarmed,  and  those  Addresaots,  as  they  were  called,  who 
signed  an  address  to  Hutchinson  on  bis  departure,  were  obliged  to  make  public  recaDtatiow 
in  the  newspapers.'     Some  of  the  Doston  clergy  (particularly  Dr.  Cooper,  the  person  who 

'  Tbia  picture  is  from  an  English  print  of  the  lime.  Then  the  principal  portion  of  the  town  was  npoa 
the  eastern  slope  and  fla.ts.  There  were  a  few  hoases  tipon  the  higher  {•round  in  ihe  i-icinily  of  Beaca 
Hill,  ar&unil  the  Common,  among  which  was  Ihat  of  John  Hancock.  In  thii  piclure,  Beaeon  Hill  a  drsis- 
nat«d  by  the  pole,  which,  with  its  barrel,  is  noticed  in  s  preoedinj;  chapter.  The  peninsula  ori^insUj  «»- 
(ained  sbonl  seven  handred  acres.  The  hills  have  been  taxed  and  the  earth  cBiripi!  into  Ihe  water,  i>j  whiek 
means  the  peniuEula  is  so  enlarged  Ihat  il  now  compciscs  about  fourteen  hundred  Bcrcs. 

■  OiLi's  Batta,  i.,  134. 

'  There  were  many  persons  of  some  significance  who  were  willin(>.  at  this  stage  of  the  conlrorenj.  if 
offer  conciliatoiy  measures,  and  they  even  gave  encouragement  to  General  Gage  and  his  govemrnent.  Ott 
fanndred  and  twenty  merchants  and  others  of  Boston  signed  an  address  lo  General  Gage,  expressing  ■  will- 
ingness lo  pay  for  the  tea  destroyed,  ll  is  averred,  also,  lhat  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  nf  BoetOii  art- 
oally  endeavored  to  raise  money  to  psj  Ihe  East  India  Company  for  ihe  lea,  hut  the  attempt  failed.  Their 
were  some  others  who  protested  against  the  course  of  the  Commitloo  of  CorrespondencB  and  Ihe  actkia  ri 
a  large  portion  of  the  mini^lerB  of  the  (iospcl,  who,  they  averred,  were  unduly  excilint;  the  pcopte,  mud  nn;- 
ing  them  headlong  toward  ruin.  But  these  movements  were  productive  only  of  mischief.  They  made  ibr 
colonists  more  determined,  and  deluded  the  home  government  with  Ihe  false  idea  that  the  most  nspecUhW 
portion  of  the  people  were  averse  to  change  or  revolution.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recantuisa. 
signed  by  a  largo  number  of  Ihe  addressors  :  "  Whereas  we,  the  suhscribora,  did  some  time  sinee  sign  an 
address  lo  Governor  Hutrhinson,  wbith,  though  prompted  to  by  Ihe  best  inlentiooa,  has,  nevertbelesa,  gives 
great  oflense  lo  our  eooniry ;  We  do  now  declare,  that  we  desire,  so  far  boai  designing,  by  that  bcimb,  ta 
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first  received  Hutchinson's  letters  from  Franklin)  were  very  active  in  promoting  hostility  to 
the  rulers,  and  the  press  exerted  its  power  with  great  industry  and  effect.  * 

The  Massachusetts  Spy  and  the  Boston  Gazette  were  the  principal  Whig  journals,  and 
through  the  latter,  Otis,  Adams,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  others  communed  with  the  public,  in 
articles  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  Epigrams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every 
form  of  literary  expression  remarkable  for  point  and  terseness,  filled  these  joumals.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  logic  in  rhyme,  so  frequently  employed  at  that  day.  I  copied 
it  from  Anderson's  Constitutional  Crazette*  published  in  New  York  in  1775.  That  paper 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Bivington's  (Tory)  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  city : 

"  Thk  Q^arrel  with  America  fairly  Stated. 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts  in  anger 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull — John  falls  on  to  bang  her ; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  I  pray,  who  is  in  fault, 
The  one  who  begun,  or  resents  the  assault  ?'* 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  busy  night  and  day  preparing  the  people 
of  the  province  for  energetic  action,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  ofiense  to  sound  the  battle 
cry  and  invoke  the  sword  of  rebellion  from  its  scabbard.* 

Alarmed  at  the  rebellious  spirit  manifested  on  all  sides.  Gage  removed  the  seat  ^nttM, 
of  government  from  Salem  back  to  Boston,  and  b^gan  to  fortify  the  Neck.     The      ^^^• 
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work  went  on  slowly  at  first,  for  British  gold  could  not  buy  Boston  carpenters,  and  work- 
men had  to  be  procured  from  other  places.  The  people  viewed  these  warlike  preparations 
with  indignation,  which  was  heightened  by  an  injudicious  act  of  Gage  in  sending  a  detach- 

show  oar  acquiescence  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and  justly  odious  to  all  America,  that,  oo 
the  contrary,  we  hoped  we  might,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  their  repeal ;  though  now,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken.  And  we  do  now  further  declare,  that  we  never  intended  the  ofiense  which  this 
address  has  occasioned ;  that,  if  we  bad  foreseen  such  an  event,  we  should  never  have  signed  it ;  as  it  al' 
ways  has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  determination  is 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  liberty,  the  welfare,  and  happiness  of  our  country,  which  is  in- 
separably connected  with  our  ovrn."  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  declared  the  recantation  satislao- 
tory,  and  recommended  the  signers  of  it  as  true  friends  to  America. 

*  Therd  were  five  nevirspapers  printed  in  Boston  in  1774,  as  follows:  the  Botton  Pott,  oo  Monday 
morning,  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet ;  the  Bo$ton.  Nntt'LetttVy  by  Margaret  Draper  (widow  of  Richard 
Draper)  and  Robert  Boyle ;  the  MatiaehMtett$  Qaxettt  and  Botion  PoU  Boy  and  jtdvtrtiier,  by  Mills  and 
Hicks ;  the  Botton  Gazette  and  Country  Jonmalj  by  Edes  and  Gill ;  and  the  MaM$achuMitti  Spy,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas.— See  Thomas's  Hittory  of  Printing, 

*  Anderson  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  of  New  York,  the  earliest  wood-engraver,  as  a 
distinct  art,  in  America.  Now  (1850),  at  the  age  of  seventy-siac,  be  uses  the  graver  vrith  all  the  skill  and 
vigor  of  earlier  manhood. 

*  The  oommittee  of  1774  oonsisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams, 
William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  Josiah  Quincy.  The  importance  of  these  committees  of  correspond- 
ence  may  be  understood  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  a  Tory  writer  over  the  signature  of  JWss- 
Mchutettennt.  ^^This,'*  he  said,  *^is  the  foulest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpent  ever  issued  from  the 
egg  of  sedition.  It  it  the  towree  of  the  rebellion,  I  saw  the  small  seed  when  it  vras  implanted ;  it  was  a 
grain  of  mustard.  I  have  watched  the  plant  until  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  are  concealed  at  the  root ;  the  foulest  birds  of  the  air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I  now  would 
induce  you  to  go  to  work  immediately  with  axes  and  hatchets  and  cu^it  down,  for  a  two>fold  reason :  be- 
cause it  is  a  pest  to  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a  stronger  arm,  and  crush  its  thousands  in 
iu  faU." 

Kk 
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September  1,    nient  of  troops  to  seize  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  proyinoe,  stored  at 
^^^-         Charlestown  and  Cambridge.    This  act  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  laige 
numbers  assembled  at  Cambridge,  determined  upon  attacking  the  troops  in  Boston.    About 
the  same  time,  intelligence  went  abroad  that  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor  were  bom- 
barding the  town  and  the  regular  troops  were  massacring  the  people,  sparing  nei- 
^  *    ther  age  nor  sex.    The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  thrill  of  horror  prodn^by 

the  report  was  succeeded  by  a  cry  of  vengeance.  In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  the  coontry 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent  was  aroused.  From  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  to  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire,  <'  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  universal  shoat. 
Instantly,  on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weapons, 
furnishing  themselves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  preparing  for  an  immediate 
march ;  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  exhorting  and  encouraging  others  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. The  roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men,  marching  for  Boston  with  great 
rapidity,  but  without  noise  or  tumult.  Full  thirty  thousand  men  were  under  arms  and 
speeding  toward  the  town ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  well  assured  that  the  report  was  un- 
true.* 

At  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  Sufiblk  county,  to  which  Boston 
belonged,  held  on  the  6th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  was  due  to 
any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  Collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  hdding 
public  money,  were  recommended  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  old  charter 
was  restored ;  that  persons  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  Council  had  violated  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country ;  that  those  who  did  not  resign  by  the  20  th  of  September  should 
be  considered  public  enemies  ;  that  the  Quebec  Act,  establishing  Romanism  in  Canada,*  was 
dangerous  to  Protestantism  and  liberty,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive only  so  long  as  just  reason  rbquired.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  seize 
and  keep  as  a  hostage  any  serv/int  of  the  crown  who  might  fall  in  their  way,  when  they 
should  hear  of  a  patriot  being  arrested  for  any  political  ofiense.  They  drew  up  an  address 
to  General  Gage,  telling  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  desire  to  commence  hostilities,  bnt 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  they  also 
complained  loudly  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck. 

Gage  denounced  the  convention  as  treasonable,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  declared 
that  he  should  take  such  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  friends  of  govemmeiit 
as  he  thought  proper,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the  cannon  placed  in  battery  oa 
the  Neck  should  not  be  used  except  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.  Unlike  Grovemor  Carleton 
of  Canada,  he  had  no  word  of  kindness  or  act  of  conciliation  for  the  patriots,'  and  they,  in 
turn,  reviled  the  governor  and  set  his  power  at  naught.  Tarring  and  feathering  and  other 
violent  acts  became  common,  and  the  Tories  or  friends  of  government  in  the  sunoandin| 
country  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston.  The  eight  military  companies  in  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens,  were  mostly  broken  up.  John  Hancock  had  been  commander  of  a 
corps  called  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets.  General  Gage  had  dismissed  him,  and 
the  company,  indignant  at  the  afiiront,  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  1 4th  of  August,  to 

^  See  Hinman's  Hutorictd  CoUectumt  from  Official  Recordi^  &o.,  of  Comuctiait. 

It  was  believed  by  some,  that  the  rumor  of  the  bombardment  at  Boston  was  set  afloat  by  soom  of  ttf 
leading  patriots,  to  show  Grenerai  Gage  what  moltitades  of  people  would  rise  up  to  omsh  his  troops  if  bt 
dared  to  abuse  bis  power  by  committing  the  least  act  of  violence. 

'  The  kindness  which  Governor  Carleton  manifested  toward  the  Amerioan  prisoners  captured  at  <^ieber 
and  the  Cedars  in  1776,  did  more  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  that  province  than  any  severe  measnres  caoU 
have  effected.  Lamb  says,  that  '^  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Governor  Carleton  addressed  the  prisunefs  wiik 
such  sweetness  and  good-humor  as  was  sufficient  to  melt  every  heart.  *■  My  lads,'  he  said,  *■  why  did  yw 
come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  in  his  government  that  never  did  any  harm  to  yoo  in  his  life  ?  I  never  i»* 
vaded  your  property,  nor  sent  a  single  soldier  to  disturb  you.  Come,  my  boys,  you  are  in  a  vety  difltre^^ 
ing  situation,  and  not  able  to  go  home  with  any  comfort.  I  must  provide  you  with  shoes,  stockings  asd 
worm  waistcoats.  I  must  give  you  some  victuals  to  carry  you  home.  Take  care,  my  lads,  that  yoa  dc 
not  come  here  again,  lest  I  should  not  treat  you  so  kindly  ."-^Lamb's  Journal  of  the  jimeriean  War,  p.  ^  ■ 
Dublin,  1809. 
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wmit  on  the  govanior  at  Salem,  and  leturD  htm  their  ttandanl,  ••  as  they  had  almost  uuan- 
imonily  disbanded  themselTea.'" 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Suf- 
folk convention,  the  general  CoottDental 
Bcpumbers.     Congtem  met  in  Philadelphia, 

'"*■  and  aa  soon  u  infonnation  of 
its  fins  proceedings  reached  MtuuchuMttt, 
the  patriots  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  Gage 
■ummoned  the  House  of  RepresentatiTos  to 
meet  at  Salem,  to  proceed  to  business  ac- 
cording to  the  new  order  of  things  under 
the  tate  aot  of  Parliament.  Town  meet- 
ing* were  held,  but  bo  revolutionary  were 
their  proceedings,  that  Gage  countermand- 
ed hn  order  ibr  the  Auepibly.  His  right 
to  coantermand  waa  denied,  and  most  of 
the  membera  elect,  to  the  number  of  ntne- 
tv,  met  at  Salem  on  the  day  ap> 
pointed,  uage,  of  course,  was 
not  there,  and  aa  nobody  appeared  to  open 
the  court  or  administer  the  oaths,  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  provincial  Con- 
greas,  adjourned  to  Concord,  and  there  organized  by  choosing  John  Hancock  praiideat,  and 

'  I  copy  from  the  Mauathtullt  £py  of  September,  1TT4,  the  foUowiiig  lunpooQ  in  ibjine ; 
"J  $011^  of  gKbtnulorUU  tloqittntt,  at  laUly  ukibiud  U  tlu  cmi^ajr  of  cadta: 


Tin  tgmpsr  of  jonr  bctlou  a 
II  ihoald  hiTe  been  nrj  grmint 
To  hire  pnTfliled  that  bold  m 


Diibud  jDonelrml  n  eurwd  iloul  I 
Ok  b>l  I,  had  1,  nni><  fM  «w  ." 

This  \*  Kiren  as  a  npecimen  of  the  rewlewnen  of  tbe  presx  al  (hat  time,  for  it  moft  be  remembered  that 
the  Spy  Tai  printed  ia  Boston,  ihen  filled  with  armed  troops  employed  lo  pot  down  rising  rebellion.  Uafce'i 
proclamations  were  parapfaraiwd  in  rbyme,  uu)  othoriribB  ridiculed.     Oaa  of  these,  now  before  me,  ooia- 

-TgniOmgr,-iProcl™.Uon. 
Or  bituurtnt  DcnunclMian 
(RepMB  vttb  nerunuton), 
nuntrBldg  DevMttlkpii 


*  A  bioftrapfaical  akelch  of  Mr,  Haaeoek  will  be  round  vaotig  thoae  tA  the  signen  of  tbe  Declanuioa  of 
ladepeadence,  in  anKher  part  of  lhi«  work. 

*  Flacker  mi  SecntHf?  at  Uumttaiaa  aaia  Oi(b.    Bvbij  (iftsrward  favil)  Kaox.  oT  Ob  ReTDlatkn,  mwrtod  U* 
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Lioinm.  ■  ..nrr.rr  urerrvaia  l  xTci:i:iammrw  seneiai,  aeereUiy.  A  coaimittee,  appointed 
:a  xiamdo'  -::&  ^qia  .i  ne  jmvLjce>  ;^hitmhhI  aa  addnm  to  Gnge,  which  the  Congrefli 
uiiipted.  ma  -nea.  «i::oazned  'a  rimnndge,  wfaeie  another  eommittee  was  aent  to  present 
'h^t  uiiires  *a  -ne  j.-oEuur.  Ik  -Jiac  jiiizes  the^r  pcotested  against  the  fortification  of  the 
Xccx.  imi  .ninrii.Li.iinT  i  .ne  .rinrn  icta  oi  PariiamBUt,  whJUe  they  expressed  the  wannest 
Ic^-iurr  'Q  ':nt  muz  uiu.  'se  ^ijiemiuggt.     Ga^  cepiied,  as  he  did  to  the  Sufiblk  committeei 

•naite  oniy  in  aeit^defenae,  and  were  justified  by  the  war- 
Hs  aoBciaded  by  pfooonncing  their  Assembly  illegal, 
2t  dze  jiwivmeB;  and  wanwd  them  to  desist. 

Tlie  tPTmnrranonn  ^  i^s?  jaiL  3D  )ciKr  a&et  thaa  to  ineiease  the  zeal  of  the  patrioti. 
T!ie  ?!UTi!nnai  Jinzresa  Jimwfuwt  a  jppouit  a  Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  I^.^ll  Tamroua^  ^vmg  .i  power  :b  'ail  out  the  militia  A  coomiittee  was  appointed 
to  TTDTnie  inmrnnuion  aibl  ^lueBi  mad  ds  son  of  aixty<«x  thousand  dollars  was  appropii- 
jemiier  .&     ^^  '°^  '-^^  juiuimbl     FrufUMiss  wsB  alflo  made  6r  arming  the  people  of  the 

~^^^  pnvmce.  TbifV'  ippmUBd.  FFpiitt  Ganiner  tzeasoicr  of  the  colony,  mider  the  title 
ji*  -^'."ytrr  ^neniL  xno  ^vnuat  janis^  :iie  .^onatahks  and  tax-eoUeetors  were  diieeted  to  pay 
^  lun&ic  jmnif  vs  wcica  :atfT  rceoretL  Jedediah  Ptehle,  Artemns  Ward,  and  Seth  Pome- 
rrr,  ^nsre  it'uuinniti  jsnKraL  oinLcta  jf  die  militia.^  The  first  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
zitMit;.  imi  *'Vani  tea  I?:i:Kn?T  ixcma  ^steied  npoK  the  dntf  of  oiganizing  the  military. 
\inmKn;niwt  ioi  sccns  were  ^nedLy  .aoiLxtad  at  Coneoid,  Wobom,  and  other  places. 
MIlLi  wese  Jteeu:*!  Lcr  •^*=«'^***r  .ranpuwdcr :  mami&etDcieB  were  set  up  for  mowing  arms, 
jjnd  znsc  4Kcmra:^mieftf  ^vaa  zi^ea  to  dtt  pndnctiaiL  of  sal^eter. 

Tjkf  pTOTmoai.  CjBKsnaa  iia&vowed  any  imentian  to  attaek  the  Britiah  troops,  yet  took 
^  .  ODRsnsLns  to  y^  m  dteir  soppiies  dam  the  eoutry.  Gage  issoed  a  proclama- 
tion, xefAmncm^  'heir  Tfoeeedins^  to  which  no  attention  was  paid ;  and  as  the 
rv^*emmiaBianciKs-  n  'jk  ?*uyiat:!ai  Cx>ttKraBs  had  all  the  anthoiity  of  law,  he  was  nnsupport- 
ei  :*xctfpt  by  oi:^  :xtH.ps»  ^ni  &  nfw  jiSctaifi  and  their  fiiends  in  the  city.  AppreheDding 
tnac  the  pevcie  ji  3«;c»aii  a:; got  puutc  tins  ^^■■"-»  upon,  the  fivtifieatioBS  abont  the  town 
apun  hiixtsvil'  .md.  tiuupiSk  -le  ^aosvu  ^  party  oi  daiiois  to  be  hmded  by  night  from  a  ship  of 
war  JL  ine  aarbcr  wnu  ^iriktia  xA  tite  gnos  upon  the  battery  at  Fort  HilL 

A:  a  jMuwa  ji  'ixe  ?ruT:iict;u  Cohotss  oi  Maasachnsetts,  cunfened  on  the  23d  d  No- 
▼emiier  it  wa&  Tvct*u.  to  joiul  twvive  -n^mgaml  auniitB  mea— volnnteen  pledged  to  be  ready 
Oi  ^ncer  die  itid  ^  a  aunuce  ^  aouoe— -and  an  invitadan  was  aent  to  Connecticat  and 
RouuB  Laand  ai  iuu'w  axL^  exampie.  and  increase  die  nnrnber  of  minnte  men  to  twenty 
dieusuuL  T^y  ^lecu.^  the  same  iiiiesatee  to  the  general  Congrcaa,  to  meet  again  in  May, 
I  77  J  .  appuuiced  O^uueL  r!tuma:>  and  CoIooeL  Ht^ath  additional  geaenk ;  and  adopted 
meaazns  air  tfie  rvnuaaua  ji  ^  new  pTUTincial  CongRaa.  Ui  meet  early  in  the  rnening  year. 
T!iey  dten  ^djoixmed  ^  atteud  tixe  ^^»eiaL  thankssi'ving,.  heU  aceoriing  to  their  own  ap- 
ptiinanent.*  W^ieii  uie  y>Rir  1774  ciu«ed«  tna  coioniea  were  ok  the  Terge  of 
^aju.      Let  35  rum  dur  a  axuineuc  u  view  the  piugteaa  of  events  in  England. 

Waen  the  ovicoiol  j^^eu:^  uieie  ^;Q^rred  the  mani&st  imprabability  of  a 
and  the  oeitainry  ji  on  A^tv;il.  to  anixss^  tiiey  were  exceedingly  active  in  their  efiorta  to 
moid  the  ptjpiiiar  jpioica  in  dirar  jt  ihe  ouiaaie&     The  varioas  addresses  pot  fiirth  by  the 


'  Fir  X  dttjtvra  H  *Jitf  lie   Jt  v^oerai  WioL  <ee  •*■££,  peQC  190 
G«Hirz«>.  JI  tT3o.  jad  was^  loe  :<uMnt*r  ji  3it£  asme  wtwa.  EveroCt 

'  Titsi  u)o<  -inixiitHzc  va»  li^s^y^  zutie  oy  :htf  ^jretaur,  9»  at  die  prwif  nf  day 


Lacy  9  nrouscun  'o  ±i»  ■  ihiiii  m 

in*  man  3D  Tnrrsuae  wrscza^  ai  'sat  haK    ^  ^npacny  jl 
lata  \o««s.    Her  &'?^ui»  liMxisBU.  ap«m  3i«r  s  jiw  roiniM  a 
ran  ami  •^spnoaptf  a«  emtme  jc  irvowilkna.  tntsmaj  jc 
id  s  gome^.  wtuM  lacy  Sous.  «■»  me  onttr  uC' 
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Coontenctloa  by  Adam  Smltfi  amd  oAen. 


Proceeding  In  Purlbuneot 


1774. 


Continental  Congress  were  printed  and  industriously  circulated.  Dr.  Frauklin  and  other 
friends  of  America  traversed  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  by  per- 
sonal communications  enlightened  the  people  upon  the  important  questions  at  issue.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  mostly  Dissenters,  looking  upon  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  oppressor ;  and,  by  parity  of  simple  reasoning,  its  main  pillar,  the  throne,  was  regarded 
equally  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.  They  were,  therefore,  eager  listeners  to  the  truths 
respecting  human  rights  which  the  friends  of  republicanism  uttered,  and  throughout  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the  people  became  much  excited. 

Ministers  were  alarmed,  and  concerted  measures  to 
counteract  the  efiects  produced  by  these  itinerant  repub- 
licans. Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor  general,  and  other 
friends  of  the  ministry,  wielded  their  ^ub  vigorously ; 
and,  at  their  solicitation.  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham, 
a  very  popular  man  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, followed  in  the  wake  of  Franklin  and  his  friends, 
and  endeavored  to  apply  a  ministerial  antidote  to  their 
republican  poison.  In  this  he  was  measurably  success- 
ful, and  the  districts  were  quieted. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  king  informed  them  that  America  was 
on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion.  When  the  usual  address 
to  the  king  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
opposition  ofiered  an  amendment,  asking  his  majesty  to 
lay  before  Parhament  all  letters,  orders,  and  instructions 
relating  to  American  afiairs,  as  well  as  all  the  intelli- 
gence received  from  the  colonies.  Lord  North  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  made 
the  first  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  government !  The  address  was  replete  with  assurances  of  support  for  the  king  and 
ministers  in  all  measures  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  government  in  the  colonies,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  drawing  the  sword,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  Americans  to  the  feet  of  royal 
authority.  A  debate,  characterized  by  considerable  bitterness,  ensued,  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  loyal-  address  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
against  seventy-three.  Similar  action  was  had  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  address  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirteen.  Nine  peers  signed  a  sensible  protest,  which 
concluded  with  these  words :  «  Whatever  may  be  the  mischievous  designs  or  inconsiderate 
temerity  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate  course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who 
have  ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their  past  efiects  and  future  tendencies  ; 
and  who  are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  and  information,  to  commit  ourselves  in  declara- 
tions which  may  precipitate  our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.*' 

Franklin  and  his  associates  caused  strong  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  be  sent  in  from 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts ;  and  respectful  petitions  were  also  sent  in  from  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  praying  for  a  just  and  concilia- 
tory course  toward  America.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  an  inactive  committee—"  a 
committee  of  oblivion,"  Burke  called  it — ^while  a  few  counter  petitions,  procured  by  Roe- 
buck, were  acted  upon  immediately.     Petitions  from  Americans,  and  even  one  from  Ja- 


ASAM  Smttr.* 
From  •  m^AMitm  bj  TiMi*. 


'  Adam  Smith  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  is  Seotland,  in  1723.  At  the  ai^e  of  three  years  he  was  carried 
fllTby  some  gipsies,  but  soon  aAerward  was  rscorered.  He  was  edaoated  at  Oxford,  and  was  designed  for 
the  Church.  He  became  an  infidel  in  religions  riews,  and  of  coarse  tamed  his  attention  to  other  than  cler- 
ical duties.  He  was  the  friend  of  Home,  Gibbon,  and  several  of  the  most  distingaished  infidel  writers  of 
France.  He  wrote  much,  bat  the  work  on  which  his  repotation  rests  is  his  "  Inqairy  into  the  Nature  and 
Canse  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1771.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  ablest  work  on  political 
economy  in  the  English  language.     He  died  in  1790,  as  he  had  lived,  a  contemner  of  Christiaaitr 
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maica,  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  the  Americans  had  ereij 
season  to  believe  that  government  was  anxious  to  light  up  the  flame  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
pectaticn  of  at  once  crushing  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  West  by  a  single  tread  of  its 
iron  heel  of  power. 

Parliament,  which  adjourned  until  aAer  the  Christmas  holidajrs,  reassembled  od  the 
20th  of  January.  Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  Lord  Chatham  (Pitt) 
was  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  following  day.  It  was  understood  that  he  had 
washed  his  hands  of  American  afiairs,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  be  seen  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  the  great  statesman  opened  the  businesB 
of  the  session  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  kiug,  asking  him  to  "  immediately  dispatch  or- 
ders to  General  Gage  to  remove  his  forces  from  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season 
would  permit."  "  I  wish,  my  lords,"  he  said,  «  not  to  lose  a  dAy  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisiB.  An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of  calamity.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
£>r  a  single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business.  Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention.  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  impending 
danger.  When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  misadministration  practiced  against  them,  I  desire  not  to 
be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between  England  and  America.  I 
contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Amer- 
icans owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree."  After  stating  the  points  on  which  the  su- 
premacy of  the  mother  country  was  justly  predicated,  the  great  orator  continued  :  "  Kesist- 
ance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  incompetent  to  convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  who 
&el  that  tyranny,  whether  arabitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the  bodies 
who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects."  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  sufiering  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  wasting  away  with  sickness  and  pining  for  action ;  and  finally,  after  alluding 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Congress  and  the  approval  of  their  acts  by  the  people,  be  ex- 
claimed, <*  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  npoa 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain — 
must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 

when  we  must To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising 

and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  afiections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  un- 
done." 

Chatham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  eighteen.  Not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, he  immediately  presented  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the  power 
of  taxation,  demand  of  the  Americans  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  invite  them  to  contribute,  voluntarily,  a  specified  sum  aimually,  to  be  employed 
in  meeting  the  charge  on  the  national  debt.  This  accomplished,  it  proposed  an  immediate 
repeal  of  all  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  current  reign,  and  then 
in  force.*  This,  of  course,  ministers  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  colonies  quite  as  inju- 
rious to  national  honor  as  any  thing  yet  proposed,  and  more  humiliating,  even,  than  Dr. 
Tucker's  propositions,  then  attracting  much  attention,  that  Parliament  should,  by  solemn 
act,  separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government,  and  disallow  any  application  for  res- 
toration to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  until,  by  humble  petition,  they  should 


*  These  were  ten  in  number :  the  Sugar  Act^  the  two  Quartering  jSctty  the  7Va  Jict,  the  Act 
tke  New  York  Legislature  (hereafter  \o  be  noticed),  the  two  Acts  for  the  TVta/  in  Great  Britaim  of  Ogeman 
rommitUd  in  America,  the  Boiton  Port  Bill,  the  Act  for  Regulating  the  General  Gcpemment  of 
Htti,  and  the  Quebec  Act. 
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aik  for  p&rdon  and  raiDiUtement.'  Chatham'*  pTopositiott  received  very  little  favor  in  the 
HouM  of  Lords,  tboagh  loudly  applattded  by  the  more  intelligeat  people  without,*  and  it  wu 
negatived,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  ■■  reject  the  bill  now  and  forever,"  by  s 
vote  ofaixty-one  against  thirty-two. 

The  miniatry,  governed  by  the  ethics  of  the  lion  (without  his  magnanimity),  "  might 
makes  right,"  followed  up  their  foolish  rejection  of  the  olive  branch,  fay  proposing  measures 
tantamount  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war  upon  the  American  cotonislB,  as  rebels.     On  the 
2d  of  February,  North  proposed  the  first  of  a  series  of  coercive  measures.     He  moved, 
in  the  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  affirming  that  the  province  of  Hassachu- 

setts  waa  in  a  state  of  rebellton ;  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  her  sovereign  rule  in  the 
~  ;s..  oolonies,  and  urging  his  majesty  to  take  eSectual  mea»- 

ures  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  address 
oonoladed  with  the  usual  resolution  to  support  him  with 
their  ■■  Uvea  and  fortunes." 

On  introducing  the  motion.  North  intimated  that  a 
part  of  his  plan  was  to  materially  increase  the  military 
forces  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  eutire  commerce 
of  New  England  with  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  cenauring 
the  ministry  and  praying  for  their  removal.  Dunning 
and  the  great  Thurlow  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the 
sideoftheoppoaition,  which  became  very  warm.  Fox's 
amendment  waa  negatived  by  a  vote  i^  three  hundred, 
and  four  agaioat  one  hundred  and  fire,  and  North's 
motion  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  six  in  the  Commons,  and 
ia  the  Upper  House  by  eighty-seven  to  twenty-aeven  ;  nine  peers  protesting.' 

'  Scmah  Tucker,  D.D,,  dean  of  Gloucester,  was  an  able  Bngliah  dlviiie,  uid  soo  (^  Abraham  Tucker,  au- 
thor at  Tki  Light  of  Saturt  Purntd,  a  work  in  nine  ootaro  Tolumea.  Dr.  Tucker  waa  a  fnmoas  pam- 
phleteer at  the  tune  of  our  ReTolntioD.  He  wu  the  only  friead  of  the  Brituh  mimstrf  who  wrote  in  bvor 
of  the  independence  of  the  oolonies. 

*  The  corporation  ol  the  oity  of  London  passed  a  mle  of  ihanks  to  him,  and  Franklin  (to  wbooi  Chatham 
■aboutled  the  bill  before  oflering  it  in  the  Senate)  sent  forth  an  addresa  to  the  people  of  EngUtnd,  and  to  hin 
own  CTOnlrymen  there,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  wickedness  of  rejecting  this  plan  of  reocnciliatioD,  (he 
only  feasible  one  that  hid  been  oSered  for  years.  Franklin  and  other  agents  asked  to  be  examined  at  the 
hw  of  the  House  of  Commons  itniahin);  the  demands  of  the  general  Congreae ;  but  CTen  thia  tanrtttf,  for  it 
could  bo  called  nothing  more,  was  roughly  denied. 

'  Gibboa  the  historian,  author  of  the  Dtclint  mui  Fall  of  tkt  BomoM  Empin,  who  had  then  a  seat  in 
Fartiament,  writing  lo  his  friend  Sheffield,  said,  "  We  voted  an  address  of  '  lives  and  fortunes,'  dectarilifi 
MsssaohiueCts  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellim ;  more  Iroopa,  but,  I  fear,  not  enough,  (o  go  to  America,  to  make 
•n  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  Boston ;  three  generah^  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgnyne  1  In  a  few  days  we 
Btup  the  ports  of  New  England,  I  can  not  writs  Tolumea,  bat  I  am  more  and  more  oooTiDced  that,  with 
Srmness,  all  may  go  well ;  ytt  I  lomilking  douU." 

Gibboa  was  very  much  disposed  to  cake  sides  with  the  Americans,  and  it  is  said  that  be  publicly  declared 
■t  Brooke's  Coflee-house,  that  "  there  was  no  salvation  for  England,  unless  six  of  ihe  heads  of  the  cabinet 
cooncil  were  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  as  examples."  Gibbon  had  his 
price,  and,  wilhin  a  fortnight  ahet  the  above  expression  was  altered,  took  office  tinder  thai  same  cabinet 
council,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  promise  of  a  pension.  His  month  was  thus  stopped  by  the  sogar-ploms 
of  poiTooage.  So  says  Bailey,  aolhor  of  "  Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Coontry,"  page  169.  Bailey 
also  giTes  the  following  poem,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by  Fox : 

-  Klof  OmrtB,  in  ■  Ufb^  IsM  (UMisb  shoald  wilu 
Tbe  lacj  of  BiltsiD'*  dlsgnDB. 

Hun  to  (In  Uis  bkBorla  ■  plsoB. 
BU  Us  caDtka  k  nlB,  -d>  Oa  cone  oTUs  nifa 

nu  hit  pnjscta  ibiHli]  ngraT  •aeoaad ; 
noBgh  ha  witta  aot  a  ttaw,  ret  ■  asBM  o(  *dbs 


EowAao  Oiiaoir. 
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In  the  debate  on  thii  bill  the  eelebnted  John  Wilkes,  then  a  member  or  Parliament,  for- 
merl;  editor  of  the  North  Briton,  a  radical  paper,  who  had  given  the  govemment  a  world 
of  trouble  during  a  portion  of  the  first  eight  y«an  eJ'tbe 
reign  of  George  III.,  took  a  conspicuoui  part  in  favor  of 
the  American*.  He  declared  that  a  proper  reeiitance  to 
wrong  waa  revolution,  and  not  rebellion,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  Americana  were  mieeeaaful,  they  might,  in  after 
timea,  celebrate  the  revolution  of  1775  as  the  Engliah  did 
that  of  1688.  Earnest  reoomraendationB  to  purane  mild- 
er meaaures  were  ofiered  by  the  opposition,  bnt  without 
eflect.  It  waa  voted  that  two  thousand  additional  lea- 
men  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  aoldiera  ahould  be 
sent  to  America. 

A  few  days  afterward  Lord  North  brought     FebrMry  m 
forth  another  bill,  providing  for  the  destruction  '"* 

of  the  entire  trade  of  the  New  England  ooloniea,  and  of 
their  fiaheriea.*    It  had  a  clause,  excepting  thoee  individ- 
iiala  from  the  cnrse  who  should  produce  a  certificate  from  their  respective  govemais  testify- 
ing to  their  general  good  conduct,  and  who  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish ParUament.     In  addition  to  the  opposition  which  the  bill  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
merchants  of  London  preaented  an  earnest  remonstrance  againat  it,*  and  ao  did  the  Quaken 
ia  behalf  of  their  hrathien  in  Nantucket,  but  without  efiect.     It  paaaed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  fif^-eight.     Preah  intelligence  from  America,  repieaeait- 
iog  the  general  adhesion  to  the  Continental  Congress,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and 
another  bill  was  speedily  passed,  in  the  form  of  an  amendmetat,  including  all  tbe  coloniea  in 
the  Restraining  Act,  except  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  loyalty  seem- 
ed to  predominate. 
While  the  Reatraining  Act  waa  under  considenition,  North  aatoniahed  all  parties  by  <^ 
fering  what  he  pretended  to  be  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  propoaed  that  when  the  proper  au- 
thorities, in  any  colony,  should  ofler,  besides  maintaining  its  own  civil  govemtnent,  to  raise 

Bii  book  vgQ  dociibe*,  bow  comiiitlan  and  brttw* 

Oroittmr  Om  grcU  empire  of  Koua ; 
And  hli  iTr<tliip  decUn  *  degen'ncj  tbent 

Which  hb  conduct  eiMbln  U  bona." 

The  Bret  Tolnme  of  Gibbon's  Rome  was  pabliabed  in  1776,  sod  Ibe  lixlh  ami  last  od  his  fifty-fint  birth- 
<lay,  ia  I7S8.  His  bookseller,  Mr.  CadeU,  on  that  day  gave  him  locty  thoosand  doUsrs.  Gibbon  died  ia 
January,  1794. 

'  This  lesrlev  politioa)  writer  waa  bora  b  1727.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1757.  In  thr 
foTty-fillh  nnmher  of  the  "North  Briton,"  published  in  1763,  he  made  a  aevere  attack  on  govemnkeot.  for 
which  he  was  seat  In  the  Tower.  On  accoonc  of  a  licentious  essay  on  woman  he  was  afterward  expelled 
frum  the  House  nrCominoos.  Acqoilled  of  the  charge  for  which  he  wu  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  pn»- 
oculed  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secret&rj,  received  Are  thoonuid  dollnn  dunsges,  and  Ihea  west  to  Paris- 
He  Tstumed  to  En|{land  in  176S,  sent  a  letter  of  snbmisnon  to  the  king,  and  was  looa  ■fterward  elected  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  The  seat  waa  aocoessrolly  oonleated  by  another.  He  waa  then  elected 
Blderman  of  LondiHi,  and  the  same  year  obtained  a  verdict  of  twenty  Ihoosand  dollars  against  the  Seeretaiy 
nf  State  for  seizing  his  pepeiv.  He  was  sheriffin  1771,  and  in  1774  wu  elected  lord  mayor,  and  took  hn 
■eat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  He  waa  msde  Chamberlain  of  London  in  1779,  and  soon  aAerwwd  rr- 
lired  &om  the  field  of  party  politics.  He  died  at  bis  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1797,  aged  aerenty  yeui. 
The  likeoesa  here  given  is  copied  from  a  medal  stmck  in  his  hooor.  The  obrerae  side  has  a  pyramid  opa 
a  pedestal,  beside  which  Hands  a  figure  oTTime  inscribing  npoo  the  pyramid  the  nomber  49.  On  the  ped- 
•stal  are  Che  words  Magna  Charla,  and  beneath,  In  kekort  of  tub  TSAa  MDCCLXVUI.  Wilkes  bad  a 
most  forbidding  coanteoance,  bat  his  mannetv  were  pleaaing.  In  his  private  character  be  waa  liceoliovv 
yet  his  talents  and  eoe^^  employed  npon  the  popular  side  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people- 

'  According  lo  testimony  produced  in  Parliament,  aboot  400  ships,  2000  fishing  shallofH,  and  S0,004 
men  were  thus  employed  in  the  British  Nevrfoondlaod  fisheries. 

*  The  people  of  New  England  were,  at  that  time,  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  London  nearly  Bve  nill- 
lan  dollars.  With  the  deatntction  of  the  trade  of  the  odooista,  all  hope  ot  oollecting  evm  a  small  tbmn  c4 
this  sum  vronld  be  lost.  t 
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a  certain  revenae  and  placo  it  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  proper  to  forbear 
imposing  any  tax,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ministerial  party  opposed  it 
because  it  was  conoiliatoiy,  and  the  opposition  were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  proposed 
to  abate  but  a  single  grievance,  and  was  not  specific.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  min- 
ister found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cross-fire  from  both  parties ;  yet  he  stood  his  ground 
well,  and  adroitly  carried  the  proposition  through.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
really  a  cheat  with  a  fair  exterior  of  honesty,  and  intended  to  sow  division  in  the  councils  of 
the  colonies,  heedless  members  of  Parliament  gave  it  support,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty-eight. 

On  the  heel  of  this  bill  Burke  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  five  days  after- 
ward Mr.  Hartley  ofiered  a  mild  scheme,  similar  to  Chatham's ;  but  they  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities.     The  **  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,"  urged 
by  the  merchants,  who  were  smarting  under  the  efiects  of  the  lash  applied  to  the  Americans, 
addressed  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  late  measures  toward  the  colonies,     ^p^  ,q^ 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  his  majesty,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any       ^'^^ 
of  his  subjects  presumed  to  be  abettors  of  the  rebels.     It  was  obvious  that 

"  King,  Commons,  and  Lords  were  nnidng  amain 
To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours," 

and  Franklin,  abandoning  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  sailed  for  America. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colonies  had  complained  of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  redress, 
and  sufllered  insults.  Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Great  Britain,  they  prepared  for  war.  In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
The  Provincial  Congress  ordered  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  an  army  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  They  called  upon  the  Congregational  clergy  to  preach  liberty  from 
their  pulpits,  and  hearty  responses  were  given.  <*  The  towns,  which  had  done  so  fearlessly 
and  so  thoroughly  the  preparatory  work  of  forming  and  concentrating  political  sentiment, 
came  forward  now  to  complete  their  patriotic  actions  by  voting  money  freely  to  arm,  equip, 
and  discipline  *  Alarm  List  Companies ;'  citizens  of  every  calling  appeared  in  their  ranks  ; 
to  be  a  private  in  them  was  proclaimed  by  the  journals  an  honor ;  to  be  chosen  to  ofiice  in 
them,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.  In  Danvers,  the  deacon  of  the  parish  was  elected 
captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant.  The  minute  men  were  trained 
often,  the  towns  paying  the  expense ;  and  the  company,  after  its  field  exercises,  would  some-, 
times  repair  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon,  or  partake  of  an  entertainment 
at  the  town-house,  where  zealous  sons  of  liberty  would  exhort  them  to  prepare  to  fight 
bravely  for  Grod  and  their  country.  Such  was  the  discipline— 4o  free  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  so  full  of  inspiring  influences— of  the  early  American  soldiery.  And  thus  an  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  existence,  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  wheel  its  iso- 
lated platoons  into  solid  phalanxes,  while  it  presented  to  an  enemy  only  opportunity  for  an 
inglorious  foray  upon  its  stores."^ 

Had  the  counsels  of  inflamed  zeal  and  passion— inflamed  by  the  most  cruel  and  insulting 
oppression— prevailed,  blood  would  have  been  shed  before  the  close  of  1774.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  Boston,*  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  increased  with  their  numbers 

*  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boetotij  p.  42. 

'  In  November,  1774,  there  were  eleven  regiments  of  British  troops,  besides  the  artillery,  in  Boston.  In 
December,  500  marines  landed  from  the  Asia  man-of-war,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  all  the  troops 
ordered  from  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Quebec  had  arrived.  A  guard  of  150  men  was  stationed  at  the 
lines  upon  the  Neck.  The  amy  was  brigaded.  The  first  brigadier  general  was  Eari  Percy,  Moncrief 
his  brigade  major ;  the  second  general  was  Pigott,  his  major,  Small ;  third  general,  Jones,  his  major,  Hntch- 
inson,  son  of  the  late  governor.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  officers  looked  with  contempt 
apon  the  martial  preparations  of  the  people.  *^  As  to  what  yon  hear  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  force 
ef  England,'*  wrote  an  officer,  in  November,  1774,  "  it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  fortber  than  words ; 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  ran  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  (^.  Believe  me,  any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  Held,  the  whole  force  of  the  Massacbo* 
ictts  province." 
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and  strength  ;  but  the  Americans  were  determined  that  when  collision,  which  was  inevita- 
ble, should  take  place,  the  fint  blow  should  be  struck  by  the  British  troops,  and  thus  make 
government  the  aggressor.  The  occasion  was  not  long  delayed.  Greneral  Gage  diacovezed 
that  the  patriots  were  secretly  conveying  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  Boston.  In  carts, 
beneath  loads  of  manure,  cannon  balls  and  muskets  were  carried  out ;  and  powder,  conceal- 
ed in  the  panniers  of  the  market-women,  and  cartridges  in  candle-boxes,  passed  unsuspected 
by  the  guard  upon  the  Neck.^  On  discovering  these  movements,  and  learning  that  some 
brass  cannon  and  field-pieces  were  at  Salem,  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  seize  them. 
They  were  repelled  by  the  people  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  without  bloodshed,  as 
we  have  noticed  on  page  374.  This  movement  aroused  the  utmost  vigilance  throughout 
March,  ^^®  country.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Ajssembly,  Colonel  Wooster 
1773.  <^||g  commissioned  a  major  general,  and  Joseph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  were 
appointed  brigadiers.  Elbridge  Gr«rry,  a  merchant  of  Marblehead,  and  aflerward  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  under  his  directions  munitions  of  war  were  rapidly  accumulated,  the  chief  de- 
posit of  which  was  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Meanwhile,  Sewall,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  articles,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cease  resistance ;  and,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patriots  lest  there  should  be  defection 
in  their  strong-hold.  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  soon  aflerward  ofiered  to  mediate 
between  Greneral  Gage  and  the  people  of  Boston,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  hostilities. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  president  of  the  <<  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  got  up  counter  asaociations 
against  those  of  the  patriots,  and  a  small  number  at  Marshfield  and  other  places  signed  the 
ag^reement,  calling  themselves  the  <*  Associated  Loyalists."  But  John  Adams  promptly  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sewall ;  Governor  Trumbull's  apparent  conservatism  was  soon  understood 
to  be  but  a  testimony  against  government,  to  prove  that  offers  of  reconciliation  had  been 
made  and  rejected  ;  the  patriots  made  the  "  Associated  Loyalists"  recant,  and  the  republic- 
ans assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  ever  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

When  spring  opened,  Gage*s  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  efleet* 
ive  men.  He  determined,  with  this  ferce,  to  nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  his  first  act- 
ive movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord,  which 
were  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.  OfiScers  in  disguise  were  sent  to  make 
sketches  of  the  roads,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  towns.  Bodies  of  troops  were  oeca- 
sionally  marched  into  the  country,  and  a  general  system  of  reconnoissance  around  Boston  was 
established.  The  ever- vigilant  patriots  were  awake  to  all 'these  movements.  A  night- 
watch  was  established  at  Concord,  and  every  where  the  minute  men  were  ready  with  bur- 
nished muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  and  filled  cartouches. 

Early  in  April,  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
at  Boston,  apprehending  arrest,  and  probable  transportation  to  England  for  trial,  left  the 
town*  Among  those  who  remained  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  kept  the  patriots  oon- 
tiuually  advised  of  the  movements  of  Gage  and  his  troops.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, who  were  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  particularly  obnoxioua  to  General 
Gage,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  he  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  their  return  to  the 

^  On  the  18th  of  March  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the  guard  at  the  Neck  seized  13,425  musket  car- 
tridgea  and  a  quantity  of  balls.  In  doing  this,  a  teamster  was  severely  handled.  This  circamstaiice,  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  in  the  ^'  Old  South,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  (March  5th),  the 
tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citizen  of  BiUerica,  charged  with  tempting  a  soldier  to  desert,  and  an  assaoh 
upon  the  house  of  John  Hancock,  greatly  excited  the  people. 

"  ^^  A  daughter  of  liberty,  unequally  yoked  in  point  of  politics,  sent  word  by  a  trusty  hand  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  residing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  that  the  troops  were  coming  oat  in  a  few 
days.  Upon  t^  their  friends  in  Boston  were  advised  to  move  out  their  plate,  &c.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  voted  that  all  the  ammunition  be  deposited  in  nine  different  towns,  and  that  other  articles  be  lodged, 
tome  in  one  plaoe  and  some  in  another  j  so,  as  to  the  15  medicine-chests,  2000  iron  pots,  2000  bowk 
15,000  oaateens,  and  1000  tents  j  and  that  the  six  companies  of  matrosses  be  stationed  in  difierent  towns.** 
— Gordon,  i.,  309. 
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t  Lexington,  at  the  houw  of  the  Rer- 


OiOik  E%ftiUaB  to  CmeonL        lU  DlBaTWT  by  tba  Ai 

ci^.      Fortunately,  they  were  penuaded  to  recMin  a 
erend  Jonaa  Clark. 

On  Tueaday  night,  the  1 8th  of  April,  Gage  aent  eight  hundred  Britiah  troopa,  light 
infantry  and  gienadiers,  under  Lieutenant-ootoael  South,  aided  by  Major  Pitcaira,  to 
deatny  the  atorei  at  Concord.     They  embarked  at  the  Conunon,  and,  landing  at  Phippa'a 
Farm,  inarched  with  great  leoreoy,  arreating  every  penon  they  met  on  the  way,  to  prevent 
intelligence  of  their  expedition  being  given. 

They  left  Boaton  at  about  midnight,  Gage  luppoeing  the  movement  to  be  a  profound  ae- 
cret ;  bnt  the  patriota  had  become  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening.  Aa  Lord 
Percy  waa  crowing  the  Common,  aboot  nine  o'clock,  he  joined  a  group  of  peraoni,  one  of 
whom  laid,  "The  British  troopa  will  miti  their  aim."  "What  aim?"  inquired  Percy, 
who  waa  Gagc'i  confidant  in  the  matter.  "  The  eannon  at  Concord,"  replied  the  man. 
Percy  haatened  to  inform  Gage,  and  guarda  were  immediately  Mt  at  every  ave- 
nue Icai^ing  from  llio  town,  Ici  prevent  penoni  irom  leaving  it.  Wanen  and 
his  fricniU  had  antidpalol  ihii,  and  lefl.  Paul  Revere  and  WilUam  Dawea 
I  had  juKt  rowed  ucruss  ihc  river  to  Charleatown.  with  a  menage  from  War* 
o  Hancock  and  Aduins  at  Lexington.  Tbey  were  almost  captured  at 
Cltarlcitown  Ni.'ck  by  iha  guard,  hut  escaped,  and  reached  Lexington, 
thirteen  milcB  northward  of  Boaton,  a  little  af\er  midnight.  A  guard  of 
eight  minuie  men  ^^3t  placed  anund  Mr.  Clark'a  home  to  protect 
Ailonis  and  Hancoi-l^.  The  meaienger*  made  themaelvea  known  to 
these,  but  were  icluaed  adminion  to  the  houae,  ac  orders  had  been 
given  not  to  allow  the  inmates  to  be  dicturbed  by  noiie. 
'■  Noi«e  !"  faid  Revere  i  "you'll  have  noise  enough  before 
long  ;  the  regulan  are  coming  !"  Hancock 
and  Adanu  were  aronaed,  and  their  safety 
being  r^arded  aa  of  the  utmost  importance, 
they  were  penuaded  to  retire  to  Wohura. 
)  Revere  fmd  Dawea  pushed  on  toward  Con- 
cord to  give  the  alarm  there.  One  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  militia 
were  oolleoled  at  the  meoting-hoiue  upon 
the  green  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  roll  was  called,  and,  the  air  being  chilly, 
ilii^i-'cA  i '  ^^^y  were  dismissed  with  orders  to  remain 

within  drum- beat. 

The  midnight  march  of  the  British  regulan  waa  performed  in  silence,  and,  as  they  sup- 
poaed,  in  secret.  But  vigilant  eyea  were  upon  them.  Mestn.  Gerry,  Orne,  and  Lee, 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  at  Menotomy  (West  Cambridge),  and  taw  them 
paaabig  ;  and,  as  they  approaohed  Lexington,  the  aound  of  bells  and  guns  warned  them  that 
their  expedition  was  known.* 

Colonel  Smith  detached  six  companies  under  Major  Pilcaim,  with  order*  to  press  on  to 

■  Tliia  building  «u  nsndinj^  vhen  I  visited  Lexiogtua  in  1848.  It  wu  built  byThomu  HuKock,  Rnq., 
■iT  BoMon,  u  a  panonaEe  for  bis  rather,  the  Reverend  John  Hsnoock,  of  Lexington,  abml  130  yenn  >go. 
Mr.  Hancock  wm  a  miniater  at  LeiioKioo  flFiy-two  yean,  and  was  mcccMleii  by  the  ReTerend  Jonas  Clark, 
the  oooupawt  of  the  hoiue  at  the  time  oT  ttae  ■kirmiib  at  Lexinf^oo.  Mr.  Clark  liTod  in  the  bonae  flftj-twa 
Tean.  Tbe  room  in  which  the  two  patriots,  Samnel  Adams  atxl  John  Haaoook,  were  sloeping  cs  ihe  nigbt 
before  tbe  Bkirmiah  at  Leainf^ton,  is  retaiDed  in  its  original  ooodilion.  Tbe  WBinmoliaK  in  o(  Carolina  pine, 
and  tbe  sides  of  the  room  are  oovvred  with  ■  beaiy  paper,  with  dark  flgures,  pasted  apoa  the  boards  ia 
roctanfrular  pieoes  abcnt  faiiTteen  inches  sqiMn.  Id  bb  adjouung  room  a  toe  of  tboae  ancient  fire-placea, 
urnaiBBoted  with  ptclorul  tiks,  so  nnlj  loaai  in  New  England. 

'  Tbeae  three  patrioti  had  a  narrow  escape.  Tbaj  saw  tbe  bead  of  tbe  euhunn  pass  fay.  Just  before 
ttae  fear-goaid  had  eoiiM  np,  a  detaebmeot  was  sent  to  taareh  the  hooae  where  they  waie  staying.  Tbej 
osoaped  to  tbe  Belili  b^f  a  back  doM,  wbera  they  kept  io  coooealnent  antil  tbe  fanose  was  aearebed  and  the 
troops  moved  on. 
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CoQcord  and  secure  the  two  bridgei ;  at  the  lame  time  he  sent  •  messenger  to  BcMtoii  far 
re-enrorcementa.  Pitcaim  advanced  r&pidljr  toward  Lexington  by  the  ti^ht  of  a  wuiiig 
moon,  capturing  several  persons  on  the  way.  One,  named  Bowman,  escaped,  and,  haiteo- 
ing  on  horseback  to  Lexington,  notified  Captain  Parker,  commander  of  the  minnte  men,  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was  now  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  momiag. 
The  bells  were  rang,  guns  were  fired,  and  the  drums  were  beaten.  About  one  hundred  of 
the  militia  were  speedily  collected  upon  the  green,  armed  with  loaded  muskets,  but  in  mneh 
confiision  and  alarm,  for  the  number  of  the  approaching  regulars  was  unknown.  In  the 
gray  of  the  early  morning  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  troops  appeared,  and  an  ovenri>e)miag 
force  halted,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting-house f  and  loaded  their  pieces.  The  militit. 
undismayed,  stood  firm.  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  draw  a  trigger  nntU  fired  upon  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  a  moment  silence  and  hesHatioa  prevailed,  for  neither  party  seemed  will- 
ing to  become  the  aggressor.  The  parley  with  judgment  was  bat  for  a  moment.  Pitcain 
and  other  officers  galloped  forward,  waving  their  swords  over  their  heads,  and  followed  by 
their  troops  in  double-quick  time.  They  shouted,  "  Disperse,  you  villains  !  lay  down  you 
arms  !  Why  don't  you  disperse,  you  rebels  ?  disperse  !"  In  rushing  forward  the  tnwpi 
became  confused.  As  the  patriots  did  not  instantly  obey  the  command  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  Pitcaim  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  waving  his  sword,  gave  orders  to  press  forward  and 
surround  the  militia.  At  the  same  moment  some  random  shots  wore  fired  by  the  British, 
but  without  efieot,  which  were  promptly  returned  by  the  Americans.     Pitcaim  then  drew 


his  [Hstol  and  discharged  it,  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  imtijirt.'  A  general  dtf- 
charge  of  musketry  ensued ;  four  patriots  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  dispeistd. 
Finding  themselves  fired  upon  while  retreating,  several  of  them  halted,  and  retamed  the 
shots,  and  then  secured  themselves  behind  stone  walls  and  buildings.  Three  British  sol- 
diers, and  Pitcaim's  horse,  were  wounded,  while  eight  Americans  were  killed  :   four  cnr  tbe 

'  This  is  the  picture  alluded  to  on  page  421,  Trom  (he  one  drawn  by  Earl,  sod  engraved  bj  Donlinle  is 
tTTS.  The  largest  bailding  in  tbe  picture  is  the  meeling-house,  and  tbe  officer  on  horseback  in  bmt  of  il 
IS  Major  Pitcaim.  Tbe  flgnres  id  tbe  fore^roand  are  the  provincial  mQilie.  The  dwelliag  tnth  the  t«* 
(■hintneys,  on  tbe  lef^  (which  is  still  standing),  vai  Buokman's  TsTern.  Tbe  positioo  of  the  ■■>.«mi»>« 
sinoe  erected  ap<»i  Lexington  Green,  is  aboat  where  the  provincials  on  the  left  are  seen  dispersing.  TW 
merit  oT  this  pictor*  consists  in  its  truthfolness  in  depicting  tbe  appeaimnce  of  tbe  spot  ai  the  time  el  iW 
engagement. 
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ground,  near  the  spot  where  the  monument  stands,  and  four  others  while  escaping  over  the 
fences.' 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  dispersed,  the  detachment  of  regulars,  joined  hy  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  party,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  six  miles  distant.  Confident  of  success,  the 
whole  party  were  in  high  spirits.  But  Concord  had  been  aroused,  and  a  formidable  body 
of  militia  had  collected  to  receive  the  invaders.  We  have  noticed  that  Revere  and  Dawes 
started  from  Lexington  to  alarm  the  country  toward  Concord.  They  met  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott,  and,  while  in  conference  with  him,  some  British  officers  came  upon  them.  Re- 
vere and  Dawes  were  made  prisoners,  but  Prescott  escaped  over  a  waU,  and  reached  Con- 
cord about  two  in  the  morning.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  before  daylight  the  people  were 
under  arms.  When  the  guns  at  Lexington  were  heard  in  the  morning,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Concord,  had  assembled,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  recep- 
tion for  the  British  troops.     The  military  operations  were  under  the  able  management  of 

Colonel  James  Barrett,*  while 
^^Y  ^^^  ^®  whole   male  population, 

/  ^CC'^y^yx,j(J    J^^  -^iyx^^^yjt^^  ^^y^"^^^   ^^  *^™®  women,  aided  in  re- 
^y^  ^^/^^ —  y  moving  the  stores  to  a  place 

^  „  of  safety  in   distant   woods. 

BXOlfATUU  OF  COLONKL  BAmBKTT.  _,  '.    .  ^    _  .  ,  _ 

The  militia  of  Lincoln  and 
other  places  hastened  to  join  those  of  Concord,  and  the  whole  paraded  on  the  Common. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  all 
nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  British  column  was  seen  advancing  on  the  Lexington  Road. 
Some  companies  of  militia  that  had  marched  down  that  road  returned  in  haste  and  reported 
the  number  of  the  British  as  three  times  that  of  the  Americans.  These  companies,  with 
those  in  the  town,  fell  back  to  an  eminence  some  eighty  rods  firom  the  center  of  the  village, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  They 
had  hardly  formed,  before  the  glittering  of  the  bayonets  and  flashing  of  the  red  uniforms  of 
the  British  in  the  bright  morning  sun  were  aeen,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. A  short  consultation  was  held.  Some  were  for  making  a  desperate  stand  upon 
the  spot,  while  others  proposed  a  present  retreat,  until  re-enforced  by  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia. The  latter  council  prevailed,  and  the  provincials  retired  to  the  high  ground  over  the 
North  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  Common. 

The  British  troops  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions :  one  by  the  main  road,  the  other  on 
the  hill  north  of  it.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  had  immediate  command  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  remained  in*  the  town,  but  detached  six  companies  under 
Captain  Parsons  to  secure  the  bridges,  prevent  the  militia  from  crossing  them,  and  to  ferret 
out  and  destroy  the  secreted  stores,  information  concerning  which  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Beeman  of  Petersham,  and  other  Tories.  Captain  Lawrie,  with  three  companies,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  North  Bridge,  while  Parsons,  with  the  other  three  companies,  marched  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett.  Captain  Pole,  with  a  party,  took  post 
at  Uie  South  Bridge,  and  destroyed  what  few  stores  were  found  in  that  vicinity ;  but  so 

^  The  names  of  the  slain  are  reoorded  on  tbe  monument  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. A  picture  of  the  monoment  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  may  be  found  on  page  ft63.  Captain 
Jooaa  Parker  was  among  the  slain.  He  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  never  vonki  run  from  the  British.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but,  oontinuing  to  discharge  his  gun,  without  retreating,  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet. 

'  Colonel  Barrett  had  been  a  captain  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  was 
with  Shirley  at  Oswego,  and  afterward  aooompanied  Aberorombie  to  Tioooderoga  and  Amherst  to  Crown 
Point.  Beooming  aged,  he  resigned  his  commission.  When  the  Massachusetts  militia  were  organised  at 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Captain  Barrett  was  solioited  to  take  command  of  a  regiment,  but  declined  on  ao- 
count  of  his  age.  *^  We  don't  want  active  service,  we  want  your  adrice,"  said  his  earnest  townsmen. 
Thus  urged,  and  actuated  by  patriotic  seal,  he  took  the  command.  Colonel  Barrett  died  at  about  the  close 
of  the  war.  These  facts  I  obtained  firom  his  grandson,  Mi^r  Barrett,  eighty-seven  years  old  when  I  vis- 
ited him  in  1848. 
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CouHnL  Basbxtt^  HorfK.' 


<1ilig«Dlly  hmd  the  people  worked  in  eaoeemling 
the  stores  that  the  object  of  the  expeditiaa  wu 
almost  frustrated.  The  British  broke  open  about 
■ixtf  barrels  of  floor  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
hat  neariy  balf  oftbat  was  sabaequentljr  aaTed. 
They  knocked  oS"  the  trnnnions  of  three  im 
tweDty-foQT  pound  cannons,  bnmed  nxteeo  new 
eairiage  wheels,  and  a  few  barrels  of  wocdeo 
trenchers  and  spoons,  cot  down  the  libertj-pole 
and  set  the  court-houBe  on  fire.  Tbe  flames 
were  extinguished  by  a  Mrs.  Monlton,  before 
moeb  damage  was  done.  About  fire  hundred 
ponuds  of  belle  were  thrown  into  the  miU-pond 
and  welta. 

While  the  British  were  thoa  engaged,  the  number  of  the  militia  was  rapidly  increasing 
by  acceanoDS  of  minute  men  from  Carlisle,  Chelmsferd,  Weston,  Littleton,  and  Acton, 
neighboring  towns,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  hondred  men. 
Joseph  Hoemer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  them  into  proper  line  as  fast  as  they  arrired  on 
the  Geld,  weeteriy  of  the  house  since  owned  by  Joseph  Buttriek.  Most  of  tbe  operations  of 
the  British,  within  the  town,  could  be  seen  from  tbii  point,  and  when  the  fires  in  the  center 
of  the  village  were  lighted  the  people  were  greatly  excited.  Haoy  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens, and  the  Committee  of  Safety,  were  with  the  militia,  and,  ajler  a  brief  oensnltation. 
and  a  stirring  appeal  from  the  brave  Hoemer,  it  was  resolTsd  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the 
North  Bridge.  ■■  I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go,"  said  the  intrejud  Captain  baac 
Davis  ;  and,  wheeling  into  marching  order,  they  were  joined  by  other  companies,  and  jnufa- 
ed  fitrward  toward  the  bridge,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Bnttrick,  of  Coneotd. 


'  This  sketch  is  fnim  the  road  lewiing:  to  tbo  vilitnti  of  Concord  br  the  iray  of  the  Tfoith  Bhdn.     TW 
house  was  erected  about  eighly  yeara  ago,  by  Colonet  Buretl,  aod  is  now  owned  by  his  k' 

Barrett. 

'  This  vicT,  looking  southeast,  is  from  the  rood  let 


e  village  b;  the  way  of  the  North  Bhdpt 
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Battle  at  CoBoord  BridfB. 


BfltiMt  of  the  Britkb  to  the  VUbigB. 


The  ftai^pJiV  Storj  explained. 


The  Acton  company,  under  Davis,  was  in  front,  followed  by  those  of  Captains  Brown,  Miles, 
and  Nathan  Barrett,  and  by  others  whose  commanders'  names  are  not  recorded,  in  all  near- 
ly three  hundred  efiective  men.  They  marohed  in  doable  file,  with  trailed  arms.  The 
British  guard  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but,  on  seeing  the  Americans  approaching, 
they  crossed  over,  and  commenced  taking  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick 
called  to  them  to  desist,  and  urged  his  men  forward  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  formed  for  action,  and  when  the  Americans  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  regulars.  The  first  shots  were  inefiectual,  but  others 
that  followed  were  fatal.  One  of  the  Acton  company  was  wounded,'  and  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  company,  were  killed.  **  Fire,  feUow-soldiers !  for 
God's  sake,  fire !"  shouted  Buttrick,  on  seeing  his  companions  fall,  and  immediately  a  fiill 
volley  was  given  by  the  provincials.  Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Some  other  shots  were  fired,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrie  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  the  provincials  took  possession  of  the  bridge.    Two  of  the  British  soldiers  killed 

were  left  on/the  ground*  and  were  buried  by  the  provin- 
cials. Their  graves  are  a  few  feet  from  the  menu* 
ment.  Another,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  was  dispatch* 
ed  by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
provincial  who  had  more  zeal  than  humanity.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  horrible  story  sent  abroad 
by  the  British  and  Tories,  that  the  militia  *«  killed  and 
scalped  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands." 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  village,  on  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  bridge,  sent  a  re-enfbroement.  These  met  the 
retreating"  detachment  of  Lawrie,  but,  observing  the 
increasing  force  of  the  militia,  wheeled,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Parsons  returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's,  and  were 
allowed  by  the  provincials  to  oross  the  river  at  the 
North  Bridge,  where  the  skirmish  had  just  occurred, 
unmolested.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  militia  did  not  cut  them  ofl",  which  they  might  eas- 
ily have  done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  enjoined  to  make  Great  Britain  the  aggressor,  they  acting  only  on  the  defens- 
ive. The  militia  at  Concord  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  deaths  at  Lexington ;  their  volley 
that  had  just  slain  three  of  the  king's  troops  was  fired  purely  in  self-defense,  and  they  hesi- 


pLAif  OF  nn  MoTSMBrra  at  Concobd.* 


to  the  residenoe  of  Mr.  Presoott  Barrett.  The  point  from  which  the  sketch  was  made  is  upon  an  elevation 
a  little  north  of  that  where  the  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Barrett.  The  stream  of  water  is  the  Con- 
cord, or  Sudbnry  River.  The  site  of  the  North  Bridge  is  at  the  monnment  seen  in  the  center  of  the  pic* 
tore.  The  monument  stands  npon  the  spot  where  the  British  were  stationed,  and  in  the  plain,  directly 
acrom  the  river  from  the  mommient,  is  the  place  where  Davis  and  Hnsmer,  of  the  American  militia,  were 
killed.  The  home,  the  roof  and  gable  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  just  on  the  left  of  the  largest  tree^ 
was  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley  (afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  army)  at  the  time  of  the  skir* 
mish.     It  is  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord  village,  which  lies  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond. 

*  He  was  a  fifer^  named  Blanchard.  One  of  the  Concord  minnte  men,  named  Brown,  was  also  slightly 
wounded.  The  ball  that  wounded  them  passed  under  the  am  of  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  by  request,  ac- 
companied Major  Buttrick. 

*  This  plan  I  have  oopied  firom  Frothingham's  interesting  work,  Hittory  of  iJU  Sitgt  of  Botionf 
p.  70. 

Explanation  op  thb  Plan.^1.  Lexington  Road ;  2.  HiUs  and  high  land  where  the  liberty  pole  stood ; 
3.  Center  of  the  town,  and  main  body  of  the  British ;  4.  Road  to  the  South  Bridge ;  5,  5,  5.  Road  to  the 
North  Bridge  and  to  Colonel  Bamett's,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  6.  High  ground  a  mile 
north  of  the  meeting-house,  where  the  militia  assembled ;  7.  Road  along  which  they  marched  to  dislodge 
the  British  at  North  Bridge ;  8.  Spot  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell ;  9.  Reverend  Mr.  Emerson^s  house ; 
10.  Bridges  and  roads  made  in  1793,  when  the  old  roads  with  dotted  lines  vrere  discontinued;  11.  The 
monnment.  The  arrows  show  the  return  of  Certain  Parsons,  after  the  firing  at  the  North  Bridge  \  12  is 
(he  place  where  re-enforcements  met  him. 
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Retreat  of  the  Enemj  from  Concord.  Tlielr  Annoyanee  oa  tbe  Roed  hj  the  MUUia.  Rs-eoforeemeot  from 

tated,  for  the  moment,  to  act  on  the  ofiensive  by  renewing  the  combat.    This  is  the  expla- 
nation given  by  their  cotemporaries. 

Observing  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Smith  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn with  his  troops  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible.     A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  they 
commenced  their  retreat  toward  Lexington,  the  main  column  covered  by  strong  flanking 
guards.     They  soon  perceived  that  the  whole  region  was  in  aritis,  and  minute  men  were 
collecting  from  all  points.     The  cautious  counsels  at  Concord,  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  provocation,  were  disregarded,  and  at  Merriam's  Comer,  a  company  of  pro- 
vincials under  Captain  Brooks  (afterward  the  distinguished  colonel  at  Saratoga,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts),  secreted  behind  bams  and  fences,  made  a  destractive  assault  upon 
the  retreating  enemy.     A  volley  was  fired  in  retum,  but  not  a  militia-man  was  injured. 
This  example  was  followed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  and  the  British 
were  terribly  galled  all  the  way.     From  every  house,  bam,  and  stone  wall  guns  were  fired 
with  sure  aim,  and  many  of  the  regulars  were  slain.     At  Hardy's  Hill  there  was  a  severe 
skirmish,  and  at  almost  every  yrooded  defile  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  picked  off  by  the 
concealed  marksmen.     All  military  order  among  the  provincials  was  at  an  end,  and  each 
fought  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.     Some  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
flankers,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  the  militia 
slain  was  comparatively  small.     Colonel  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Fiske's 
HiU,  near  Lexington ;  and  near  the  battle  ground  of  the  morning,  at  Lexington  meeting- 
house, several  of  the  British  soldiers  were  shot.    Greatly  fatigued  by  the  night's  march  and 
the  day's  adventures,  and  worried  on  every  side  by  the  militia,  that  seemed,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  officers,  "  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  the  whole  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  must  have  surrendered  to  the  provincials  in 
an  hour  had  not  relief  arrived. 

An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  to  General  Gage,  early  in  ^he  moming,  acquainting 
him  with  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  praying  for  a  strong  re-enforcement.  At  nine  o'clock 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Lord  Percy,  left  Boston  and  marched  toward  Lexington. 
They  passed  through  Roxbury,  the  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle  in  derision,  it  being  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  **  Rogue's  March"  when  oflending  soldiers  were  drammed  ont.^     Vague 

^  Gordon  relates  that  a  shrewd  boy  in  Roxbury  made  himaelf  extremely  merry  when  be  beard  the  tone 
of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  by  his  antics  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy.  Hn  asked  the  boy  why  he  was 
so  merry.  "  To  think,"  said  the  lad,  "  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  ChauJ'*  Percy  wbs  often 
much  influenced  by  presentiments,  and  the  remarks  of  the  boy  worried  him  all  day.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  Earl  Percy  troubled,  and  what  connection  had  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase  with  him.  The  answer  is  in 
the  fact  that  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Earl  Percy,  ooe  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  who  was  there  slain.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  the  former  an  English  borderer  and  the  latter  a  Scotch  borderer.  Percy  was 
determined  to  have  a  field  fight  with  his  rival,  and  so  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  "  take  pleasore  in  the 
border  woods  three  dajrs,  and  slay  the  Douglas's  deer."  Earl  Douglas  heard  the  vaunt.  '*  Tell  him,"  he 
said,  ^^  he  will  find  one  day  more  Uian  enough."  Percy's  aim  was  the  armed  encounter  thus  promised.  He 
appeared  at  Chevy  Chase  with  his  greyhounds  and  fifteen  hundred  chosen  archers.  After  taking  his  sfcn 
at  the  Douglas's  expense,  gazing  on  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  and  harts,  tasting  wine  and  venison  cooked 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  saying  the  Douglas  would  not  keep  his  word,  when 

'«Lol  yonder  doth  Earl  DonglM  come, 
His  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  ScotHah  apean 

All  marching  In  our  sight 
All  men  of  pleasant  Tlviot^lale, 
Fast  by  the  Rirer  Tweed. 
^  < O  cease  yoor  sport!*  Earl  Percy  said, 

*  And  take  your  bows  with  speed.* 

Soon  after  this, 

•"Die  battle  dosed  on  erery  side. 
No  slackness  there  was  foond ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gaspUig  on  ttie  groand." 
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ramors  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  had  reached  the  people  there,  and  this  movement  con- 
firmed. their  worst  fears.  No  sooner  had  the  British  troops  passed  by,  than  the  minute  men 
assembled,  and,  along  the  whole  march,  vigilant  corps  of  militia  were  gathering,  and  hovered 
around  the  little  army  of  Percy,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  it  might  be  effectnal. 

Percy's  brigade  met  the  wearied  troops  between  two  and  throe  o'clock,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Lexington  meeting-house.  He  formed  a  hollow  square,  planted  his  cannon  for  its 
defense  on  the  high  ground  near  Munroe*s  Tavern,  and  received  within  it  the  worn-out  com- 
*panie8  of  Colonel  Smith.  Many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ground,  completely  overcome. 
They  "  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."' 
Percy  dared  not  halt  long,  fur  the  woods  were  swarming  with  minute  men.  Afler  partak- 
ing of  a  little  refreshment  and  brief  rest,  the  united  forces  resumed  their  march  toward  Bos- 
ton, marking  their  retreat  by  acts  of  vengeance,  aside  from  the  more  dignified  use  of  ball 
and  bayonet.  Three  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  bam,  were  laid  in  ashes  in  Lexington,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  helpless  persons  abused  on  the  route.  But 
prompt  and  terrible  retribution  instantly  followed.  As  soon  as  Percy  renewed  the  retreat, 
the  provincials  again  attacked  his  forces  from  concealed  points,  until  they  arrived  at  West 
Cambridge,  where  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  General  Heath  and  Dr.  Warren  were  active  in 
the  field,  and  in  this  foray  Warren  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  having  knock- 
ed a  pin  out  of  an  ear-curl  of  his  hair.  The  British  kept  the  militia  at  bay,  and  committed 
many  atrocious  acts.  Percy  tried  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  but  in  vain.  Houses  were  plun- 
dered, property  destroyed,  and  seve)ral  innocent  persons  were  murdered.  This  conduct  great- 
ly inflamed  the  militia,  and 

^^  Again  the  conflict  glows  with  rage  severe, 
And  fearless  ranks  in  combat  mix'd  appear/* 

«*  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  on  the  one  hand,  veteran  discipline  and  des- 
peration on  the  other."*  The  contest  was  brief,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  wounded,  press- 
ed on  toward  Boston.  The  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Charlestown.  They  took  the  road  that  winds  around  Prospect  Hill,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  provincials,  una  wed  by  the  field-pieces,  hiing  close  upon  their  rear. 

The  situation  of  the  British  regulars  was  now  critieal,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  a  strong  force  was  marching  upon  them  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton.  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  mean  time,  with  seven  hundred  of  the  Essex  militia, 
threatened  to  cut  ofi*  their  retreat  to  Charlestown.  Another  short  but  warm  engagement 
occurred  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  but  the  regulars  reached  Charlestown  in  safety.  By 
command  of  General  Heath  the  pursuit  was  now  suspended. 

Throughout  the  day  Charlestown  had  been  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Dr.  Warren  rode 
through  in  the  morning,  proclaiming  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington.  Many  of  the  people  had 
seized  their  muskets,  and  hastened  te  the  country  to  join  their  brethren.     The  schools  were 

The  mail-clad  leaders  combated  kaiid  to  band,  until  the  blood  dropped  from  them  like  rain.  "  Yield  thee, 
Percy,*'  cried  Duuglas,  *^  I  shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall  be  high  with  oar  Scot- 
tish king.*' 

•**Na  DoQglM,*  qnolh  Earl  Percy,  then, 
*  Thy  proffer  I  do  aeon : 
I  wouid  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  erer  yet  wu  bom.' " 

DouirUui  almost  iroroediatcly  dropped,  struck  to  the  heart  with  an  arrow.  "  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,**  he 
cried  with  his  dS'ini;  breath.  Percy  took  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Earl  Douglas,  1  would  give  all  my  lands  tc» 
save  thee.'*  At  that  moment  an  arrow  pierced  Percy's  heart,  and  both  leaders  expired  together.^St'r 
Knight*!*  Old  En^landy  Scott's  Castlt  Dangerout^  and  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chat*, 

*  Stedroan's  Hitfory  of  the  Jimeriran  War,  i.,  1 1 8. 

Stedman  was  a  British  officer,  and  accompanied  Earl  Percy  in  this  cxpeditkNi.    He  highly  praises  Perrv. 
but  savs  that  Colonel  Smithes  conduct  was  much  censured. 

*  Everett*"*  Lexington  Mdrrtt. 
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diBinissed ;  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  re- 
treating and  must  pass  through  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  leave,  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  most  valuable  efiects.  When  the  firing  at*  Cambridge  was  heard « 
the  people  rushed  toward  Charlestown  Neck,  to  flee  to  the  country.  There  they  met  the 
retreating  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  back,  panic-stricken,  to  their  houses.  A  report  got 
abroad  that  the  British  were  slaughtering  women  and  children  in  the  streets.  Terror  every 
where  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  defenseless  people  passed  the  night  in  the  clay- 
pits  back  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  alarm  was  false  ;  not  an  individual  was  harmed  in  Charles-* 
town.  Percy  ordered  the  women  and  children  into  their  houses,  and  demanded  nothing  ba( 
refreshments  for  his  troops.  The  main  body  occupied  Bunker  Hill  that  night,  and  a  strong 
line  was  formed  upon  Charlestown  Neck.  A  re-enforcement  was  sent  over  from  Boston, 
guards  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city,  and  that  night  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.  General  Pigot  assumed 
command  at  Charlestown  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  the  crest-fallen  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  American 
Revolution.*  During  the  day  the  British  lost  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wound- 
ed, and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  provincials 
lost  fifty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  five  missing ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  three.* 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  were  of  vast  importance,  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  subsequent  scenes  and  results.  On  that  day  the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier,  sent 
hither  to  oppress  a  people  panting  for  the  privileges  of  freedom,  was  sacrificed — on  that  day 
the  first  American,  aroused  by  armed  invasion  to  the  necessity  of  resistance,  fell  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  British  Constitution' — on  that  day  "  the 
scabbard"  was  indeed  «  thrown  away,"^  and  a  war  of  seven  years'  duration  began — and  on 
that  day  the  jubilee  trumpet  was  sounded,  proclaiming  "Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."^  The  events  of  that  day  fonned  the  first  disruption  of 
the  chrysalis  of  old  political  systems,  whence  speedily  came  forth  a  noble  and  novel  creature, 
with  eagle  eye  and  expansive  wings,  destined  speedily  to  soar  far  above  the  creeping  rep- 
tiles of  despotism  that  brood  amid  the  crumbling  relics  of  old  dynasties.  They  formed  thi' 
significant  prelude  to  that  full  diapason,  whose  thundering  harmony,  drawn  forth  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom,  filled  the  nations  with  wonder,  and  ushered  in  the 
New  Era  so  long  predicted  and  so  long  hoped  for. 

The  military  events  of  the  day,  compared  with  the  movements  of  armies  in  the  great  con- 
tests of  war  at  other  times,  were  exceedingly  insignificant  in  themselves ;  but  the  temper 
shown  by  the  provincials,  and  the  vulnerable  character  of  the  British  soldiery,  as  exhibited 
in  the  various  skirmishes  and  in  the  retreat,  had  a  great  and  abiding  efiect  upon  the  minds 
of  both  parties.  The  haughty  boasts  of  English  officers,  that  three  regiments  might  march 
unmolested  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  the  Americans  were  **  sorry  poltroons,  thetr 
courage  displayed  to  its  utmost  in  tarring  and  feathering  individuals,"  were  silenced,  and 
Gage,  in  alarm,  called  upon  the  ministry  to  send  large  re-cnforcements.  The  patriots,  oo 
the  other  hand,  learned  their  strength  when  united ;  that  British  troops  were  not  invinci- 
ble, and  that  the  true  spirit  and  courage  of  men  resolved  on  freedom  animated  and  nerved 

^  Gordon,  Stedman,  Stiles,  Ripley,  Shattuck,  Clarke,  Frothingham,  &c. 

*  The  following  officers  and  citizens  of  note  were  among  the  slain  :  Jostico  Isaac  Gardner,  of  Brookknr . 
Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton ;  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford ;  Lieutenant  John  Baron,  and  S^r- 
^eant  Elisha  Mills,  of  Needhara ;  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sadbary.  The  estimated  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  the  invaders  is  as  follows:  In  Concord,  $1375;  in  Leungton,  $8305;  in  Cambrid^. 
$6010.     A  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  is  given  on  page  532. 

'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  first  life  sacrificed  in  defense  of  liberty  in  America  was  apoo  the  Al- 
amance, in  North  Carolina,  in  1771.  In  that  event,  however,  the  militia  were  in  open  and  armed  rebelluK 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  were  the  actual  aggressors. 

^  John  Wilkes,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  already  alluded  to,  asked,  significantly,  ''Who  can  trU 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day*s  violent  and  mad  address  [to  the  king],  tht  ioibbard  may  mat  Ar 
thrown  auiay  by  them  at  vteU  at  by  ut .'" 

*  Lcvit.   XXV.,  10. 
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the  militia.  Britons  were  alanned ;  Americans  were  elated.  Individual  wrongs  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  as  their  own,  and  every  man  slain  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Menotomy  or  West  Cambridge,  lived  again  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  thousand  determined 
patriots.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  ties  of  consanguinity,  property,  marriage,  man- 
ners, religion,  social  circumstances,  and  general  equality,  made  whole  communities  weep 
over  a  single  victim,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  whole  province  were  made  to  bleed 
when  the  iirst  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  were  laid  in  the  grave.' 
Linked  with  that  grief  was  the  buoyant  sentiment  expressed  by  Percival : 

*'  O  it  is  great  for  our  country  to  die,  where  ranks  are  contending ! 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  (iBLroe,  glory  awaits  us  for  aye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending — 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade— never,  O  never  1  away* 

"  O  then,  how  great  for  oar  country  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish ! 
Firm,  with  oar  breast  to  the  foe,  victory's  shout  in  our  ear. 
Long  they  oar  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  oar  memory  cherish ; 

We  shall  look  forth  from  oar  heaven,  pleased  the  sweet  music  to  hear.^' 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  summoned,  and  met  at  Wa* 
tirtown,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  2 2d  of  April.     Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was 
chosen  president,  and  Messrs.  Gerry,  Church,  and  Cushing  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  "  narrative  of  the  massacre."*    A  committee  on  depositions  was  also  form- 
ed, and  many  affidavits  were  taken  at  Lexington  and  Concord.     When  all  necessary  in- 
formation was  collected,  a  commuuication,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  affair,  was 
drawn  up  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent  in  England. 
An  address  **  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain'*  was  also  prepared  and  sent       ^ 
with  the  other  papers,  and  was  first  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  30th,  177^. 
The  address  was  firm  but  respectful.     While  its  signers  asserted  their  continued  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  "  defend  his  person,  family,  crown  and  dignity,"  they 
boldly  exhibited  their  manhood  in  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ministry.     The  Honorable  Richard  Derby,  of  Salem,  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  fit  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet,  and  take  the  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don.    He  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  May,  ten  days  before  Gage's  dispatches  reach- 
ed government.     The  ministry  were  confounded,  and  affected  to  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  Loudon  Chronicle  of  the  30th ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report.* 


^  In  Lexington,  Concord,  Danvers,  and  West  Cambridge,  monuments  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
the  !<lain.  The  two  former  will  be  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  an  engraving  of  each.  The  mon- 
iiment  at  West  Cambridge  has  been  completed  since  my  visit  there  in  1848.  Beneath  it  rest  the  remains 
cif  twelve  persons  who  were  killed  in  the  skirmish  there.  The  names  of  only  three  are  known:  Jason  Rus- 
^l,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jabez  Wyman.  The  monument  Is  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  nineteen  feet  high 
The  fwids  for  its  erection  were  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  West  Cambridtrc 

'  The  first  accounts  of  the  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  published  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
handbills.  One  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  the  fig- 
ures of  forty  coffins  at  the  head.  * 

'  Dartmouth,  the  Seoretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  issued  the  following  card  on  the  3(Hh :  *^  A  report 
having  been  spread,  and  an  account  having  been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  his  majesty  *s  troope,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  public  that  no  advice  has,  as  yet,  been  received  in  the  American  department  of  any  such  event.*' 

Arthur  Lee  was  in  London,  narrowly  watching  every  movement  of  government,  and  transmitting  secret 
intelligence  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time,  and  Issued 
the  following  card,  over  his  -proper  signature  : 

"  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account  from  Salem,  touching  an  engai^ment  between  the  kind's 
troops  and  the  provincials,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  arl^ie  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Gazette  of  this 
evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  original  affidavits  which  confirm  that  account 
that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspeo. 
lion.  Artbvr  Lis.'' 
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The  dispatches  of  Gage  were  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  London  was  almost  as 
much  excited  as  Boston.  Gage's  report  confirmed  every  important  circumstance  mentioned 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  metropolis  was  soon  enlivened  by  placards,  lampoons,  and  doggerel 
verse.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Lexington  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  a  flight, 
and  at  every  corner  ministers  heard  revilings  concerning  '*  the  great  British  army  at  Boston 
that  had  been  beaten  by  a  flock  of  Yankees  !*' 


XoTE. — ^The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  b  given 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections : 

Lexington. — Killed :  Jonas  Parker,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  John  Brown,  Jedediah  Moore,  John  Raymond,  Nathaniel  Wyman,  10.  Woumded: 
John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  John  Tidd,  Joseph  Comee,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Winahip,  Na- 
thaniel Farmer,  Prince  Estabrook,  Jedediah  Monroe,  Francis  Brown,  10. 

Concord. — Wounded:  Charles  Miles,  Nathan  Barrett,  Abel  Prescott,  Jr.,  Jonas  Brown,  George  Mer> 
lot,  5. 

Cambridge. — Killed:  William  Marcy,  Moses  Richardson,  John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman. 
Jason  Winship,  6.      Wounded :  Samuel  Whittemore,  1 .     Mining :  Samuel  Frost,  Seth  Russell,  2. 

Needuam. — Killed :  John  Bacon,  Elisha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberhiin,  Jonathan  Parker, 
5.      Wounded :  Eleazer  Kingsbury, Tolman,  2. 

Sudbury. — Killed:  Josiah  Haynes,  Asahel  Reed,  2.      Wounded:  Joshua  Haynes,  Jr.,  1. 

AcTON. — Killed:  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Hayward,  3.     Wounded:  Luther  Blaoehard,  1. 

Bedford. — Killed:  Jonathan  Wilson,  1.      Wounded:  Job  Lane,  1. 

WoBURN. — Killed :  Daniel  Thompson,  Asahel  Porter,  2.     Wounded :  George  Reed,  Jacob  Baoon, 

Johnson,  3. 

Medford. — Killed :  Henry  Putnam,  William  Polly,  2. 

Charlestown. — Killed :  James  Miller,  Edward  Barber,  2. 

Watertowu. — Killed :  Joseph  Coolidge,  1 . 

Framingham. —  Wounded:  Daniel  Hemminway,  t. 

Dedham. — Killed:  Elias  Haven.  1.      Wounded:  Israel  Everett,  1. 

Stow. — Wounded:  Daniel  Conant,  1 

RoxBURY. — Miuing :  Elijah  Seaver,  1 . 

Brookline. — Killed :  Isaac  Gardner,  1 . 

BiLLERiCA. — Wounded  :  John  Nichols,  Timothy  Blanchard,  2. 

Chelmsford. — Wounded:  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Oliver  Barron,  2. 

Salem. — Killed :  Benjamin  Pierce,  1 . 

Newton. —  Wounded:  Noah  Wiswell,  1. 

Danvers. — Killed:  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebenezer  Goldthwait,  George  Southwick,  Beajaraiii 
Deland,  Jotham  Webb,  Perley  Putnam,  7.  Wounded:  Nathan  Putnam,  Dennis  Wallace,  2.  Muting. 
Joseph  Bell,  1. 

Beverly. — Killed:  Renben  Kerryme,  1.  Wounded:  Nathaniel  Cleves,  Samuel  Woodbury,  William 
Dodge,  3. 

Lynn. — Killed  :  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William  Flint,  Thomas  Hadley,  4.  Wammded . 
Joshua  Felt,  Timothy  Monroe,  2.     Mitting  :  Josiah  Breed,  1 . 

Total:  Rilled,  49;  Woonded,  S9;  Missing.  5 » 93. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

^  "A  viceroy,  I,  like  monarohs,  stay 

Safe  in  the  town ;  let  others  guide  the  fray. 

A  life  like  mine  is  of  no  common  wqfth ; 

'Twere  wrong,  by  Heaven  I  that  I  should  sally  forth. 

A  random  bullet,  from  a  riflk  sent. 

Might  pierce  my  heart,  and  ruin  North's  intent. 

*•*•••♦ 

Te  souls  of  fire,  who  burn  for  chief  command. 

Come  1  take  my  place  in  this  disastrous  land. 

To  wars  like  these  I  bid  a  long  good  night ; 

Let  North  and  Gborob  themselves  such  battles  fight." 

Gage's  SoLiLoquv,  by  Philip  Frkickau,  1775. 

"  In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiere  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging     . 
Cannon  shot ; 
*      Where  the  files 
Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant  unicorn. 
And  gruromer,  grummer,  gnimmer  rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer,  through  the  mom.'* 

Knickerbocker  MAOAZtiis. 

^^  HE  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  like  an  electric  shock,  thrilled  every  nerve 
,tfi  through  the  heart-confederated  American  colonies,  and  all  over  the  land  there  was 
\i,i  A  cry  to  arms  /    In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  more  hesitation.     Who  shall  he 

the  aggressor  ?  was  an  answered  question.     Who  shall  he  the  con- 
queror ?  was  the  great  problem  before  them.     It  was  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  lead  the  van  in  the  contest,  and  her  people  readily  stepped  forth 
to  the  duty,  knowing  that  the  warm  sympathy  and  generous  aid  of  the  sister 
colonies  were  enlisted  for  the  war.     The  reassembled  Provincial  Congress 
voted  to  raise  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  labored  day  and  night,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Circulars  were  sent  out  by  both  bodies, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  form  an  army  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  the  other  New 
England  colonies  were  solicited  to  forward  as  many  troops  as  they  could  spare,*  in  order  to 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  several  committees  of  safety 
in  the  province : 

"  In  Congreu  ai  WaUriowm,  JprU  30M,  1775. 
"  6BifTi.iMR?f,^The  barbarous  Murders  on  our  innocent  Brethren  on  Wednesday  the  19th  Instant,  has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend  our  Wives  and  our  Children  from 
the  butchering  Hands  of  an  inhuman  Soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  Obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their  bloody 
progress,  and  enraged  at  being  repulsed  from  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the 
first  Opportunity  in  their  Power  to  ravage  this  devoted  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.  We  conjure  yon, 
therefore,  that  you  give  all  Assistance  possible  in  forming  an  Army.  Our  all  is  at  Stake.  Death  and  Dev- 
astation are  the  certain  Consequences  of  Delay ;  every  Moment  is  infinitely  precious ;  an  Hour  lost  may 
deluge  your  Country  in  Blood,  and  entail  perpetual  Slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  Posterity  who  may  sur- 
vive the  Carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own  Consciences, 
and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  that  you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  Means, 
the  Enlistment  of  Men  to  form  the  Army,  and  send  them  forward  to  Head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  with  that 
ezpeditioo  which  the  vast  Importance  and  instant  Urgency  of  the  affair  demands. 

"  Joseph  Wakben,  Prendent^  F.T." 
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nuke  up  a  united  force  of  thirty  tbonuiid  men.  These  official  appeals  were  acareelf  uec- 
easary,  fbi  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  bloodshed  went  abroad,  the  people  had  nubed  to- 
ward Boston  from  all  quartere,  and  by  the  2Ist  it  was  estimated  that  twenty  ihon-  ^-^ 
sand  men  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  General  Ward,  by  virtue  '^ 
of  a  prerioos  appointment,  took  command  on  the  20th,  and  in  the  afternoon  held  a  eoDDcil 
of  war  with  the  officers  present.'  Of  course  all  was  confusion  ;  tor  the  people  came,  some 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  some  having  none,  with  the  inquiry  marked  on  erery  coun- 
tenance, What  can  I  do  ?  A  partial  organization  was  eflected,  and  preparationB  were  made 
to  besiege  Boston.  Among  those  who  hastened  thither  was  the  veteran  Patnam,  tb«a  an 
old  man  of  sixty  years,  who,  it  is  said,  lefl  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  in  his  working 
diesa,  mounted  one  of  his  horses,  and  hastened  toward  Cambridge  at  the  bead  of  a  large 
body  of  Connecticut  volunteers.  Colonel  (afWrward  general)  John  Stark  was  also  there, 
with  a  crowd  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  alt  were  active  and  ardent.  In  the  conne 
of  a  few  days  the  troops  were  tolerably  well  officered,  their  pay  was  agreed  upon,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  enrolled.  But  great  numbers  returned  home ;  some  to  attend  to  preMinp 
private  aOairs,  and  others  to  make  permanent  airaagementa  to  join  the  army.  The  num- 
ber was  thus  suddenly  much  reduced,  and  the  important  pa«s  of  Boston  Neck  woa  defended 
e  days  and  nights  by  only  six  or  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Kob- 


i  afterward  well  filled,  and  preparationa  fin  a 


TWENTY-FOUR  SHILLINGS 


e^et^^-f^^^^ 


I,  of  Dorchester.  The  ranks 
T^ular  siege  of  the  city  commenced. 
Cambridge  was  made  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  a  line  of  cantonments  wa« 
formed  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
the  led  leaning  upon  the  River  Hy»- 
tic  and  the  right  upon  Roxbury,  thos 
completely  inclodog  the  town. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Ihn- 
viocial  Congress  resolved  "  that 
General  Gage  has,  by  the  late  trans- 
actions and  many  other  means,  utter- 
ly disqualified  himself  from  serving 
this  colony  as  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  ;  Hod  that,  therefore, 
no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  t« 
be  considered  and  guarded  against  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  country."  Previous  to  this  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance,  they  had 
prepared  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
by  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-fivetbon- 
sand  dollars,  in  sums  small  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  circulating  currency,  and 
directed  the  receiver  general  to  bor- 
row that  amount,  upon  those  notes, 

'  The  officers  who  composed  ibe  eoonoil  were  GcDeiab  Ward,  Heaih,  aiii)  Whitoombe ;  Colooel*  Bri^^. 
Frre,  Junn  Prewott,  WUliun  Preaootl,  BnUuii,  mud  BarrMt;  aqJ  Lieuteasnl-colooelt  Spaukling,  Niiua. 
WhitnET,  MuuflelJ  uhI  Wheelock.     ColoorU  Learned  sod  Wtnwr  arrived  the  next  day. 

*  This  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  deriee  oo  the  back  of  ooe  of  the  flnt  of  the  Manscbusetu  treanuy  taUta  o 
bilb  of  credit.  The  litenl  (mulatioa  of  the  LatioiiBcriptioa  is  "He  seeks  by  tbe  Sword  calm  repose  oadertbe 
auspices  of  FreediHii."     Id  olbtr  words,  to  use  a  [dirase  of  the  present  time,  they  were  detennioed  "  M  cee- 
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bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  They  also  forst^arded  dis[>atches  to  the  general  k_  3 
Congress  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  1 0th,  suggesting  the  necessity  for  making  ^"^^ 
provision  for  a  large  army,  to  oppose  the  expected  troops  from  Great  Britain. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  without  Boston,  General  Gage  was  pursuing 
a  course  of  rigorous  surveillance  over  the  people  within  the  city.  By  his  orders  all  j^^  ,9 
intercourse  with  the  country  was  cut  off,  and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town  ^^^ 
without  his  permission  first  obtained.  This  measure  exposed  the  people  to  great  distress, 
for  their  accustomed  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel  was.  thus  cut  off.  They  at  once  felt  ail 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  gathering  around  them — ^visions  of  famine,  rapine,  and  blood  cloud- 
ed  their  thoughts,  and  all  the  miseries  which  gloomy  anticipation  delineate  began  to  be  felt. 
Gage  himself  became  uneasy.  Boston  was  surrounded  by  an  exasperated  multitude,  armed 
and  ready  for  combat  at  the  least  provocation  ;  and  he  was  justly  apprehensive  that,  should 
an  assault  commence  from  without,  the  patriots  within  would  rise  upon  his  troops.  In  this 
exigency  he  so  far  receded  from  his  haughty  demeanor  toward  the  municipal  authorities  as 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  selectmen.  It  was  obtained,  and  he  assured  them  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  town,  provided  the  people  would  behave  peaceably.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the.22d,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  selectmen 
and  Gage,  "  That,  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or 
any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen,  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  owners,  all  such  inhabitants  that  are  inclined  might  leave  the  town,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  and  those  who  remained  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  that  the  arms  aforesaid,  at  a  suitable  time,  should  be  returned  to  the  owners.**' 
This  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  in  good  faith  for  a  short  time,  until  the  removal  became  so  gen- 
eral as  to  alarm  the  Tories  and  the  governor  himself*  The  Tories,  about  this  time,  were 
excessively  loyal.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  enrolled  as  a  military  corps  under  Timothy 
Ruggles,  and,  ofiering  their  services  to  General  Gage,  were  put  on  duty.  They  thought 
the  arrangement  Gage  had  agreed  to  was  unwise,  for  they  apprehended  that,  when  the  pa- 
triots had  all  lef\  the  town  with  their  effects,  they  would  not  scruple  to  bum  it.  They  re- 
monstrated with  Gage,  and  their  importunities  and  his  own  fears  became  more  potent  than 
his  sense  of  honor.  Obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  removab,  until,  finally,  passes 
were  denied,  or  so  framed  that  families  would  have  to  be  separated,  and  property  lef^  be- 
hind. Gage,  finally,  would  not  allow  women  and  children  to  leave  Boston,  but  kept  them 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  or  pledges  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  This 
exhibition  of  bad  faith  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  people  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
vious acts. 


quer  a  peace.**  The  face  of  the  bill  han  a  neatlj-en^raved  border  of  srroIUwork ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
brace  vhere  the  names  of  the  committee  are  signed,  is  a  circle  with  a  ship  within  it.  The  following  is  a 
eupy  of  one  of  the  notes : 

••Colunyoftho      ).    _^,a  ,-— 

"The  PoBsesj^r  of  this  Bill  .«»hall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  colony,  Twejity  Fora  SlllLLl^G^«. 
Lawful  Money,  by  the  18th  day  of  August,  1778,  which  Bill  shall  be  received  for  the  aforesaid  sura,  in  all 
pa5rments  at  the  Treasury  and  in  all  other  Payments  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 

*'  Committee,  | 

*  The  follitwing  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  pa.«cs  granted  to  the  inhabitants  who  left.  It  »  copied  from  one 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  oif  the  Massachusetts  HiMorical  Society . 

**  Boston.  May.  1775. 

"  Permit ^  together  with  his  family,  consisting  of  — ^—  persons,  and  -^—  effects,  to 

pass ,  between  sunru«e  and  sunset. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 
**  No  Jirmi  nor  jimfinmilion  i$  allotetd  to  paMsV 

'  Under  this  arrangement  1778  hre-arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbus»eii,  were  depos. 
ited  with  the  selectmen.  The  same  day  (April  27th)  the  Provincial  Congress  recommended  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  sea-ports  the  removal  of  their  effects,  &c.    Gordon,  i.,  336. 
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j^^- 1^  The  Provincial  Congress  of  lll^ssachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  made  provision  for 

^^  five  thousand  poor  people  expected  from  Boston,  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Each  town  had  a  proportion  allotted  to  it,  and  thus  much  sufiering  was  prevented,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  beneficiaries  were  tenderly  respected  by  the  declaration  of  the  reeolatioD 
that  they  were  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  town  paupers.  The  same  provision  was  also, 
made  for  the  sufiering  inhabitants  who  remained  in  Charlestown,  unable  to  remove  from 
the  danger  that  menaced  them.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  distress  in  that  thriving  sub- 
urban village  of  Boston,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  Its  population  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred. 

While  Massachusetts  was  thus  exercising  its  patriotism  and  humanity,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  contest,  the  other  colonies  were  alive  with  zeal.    The  Rhode  Island  Assembly 
voted. an  army  of  observation  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  appointed  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  young  iron  master,  and  a  Quaker  by  birthright,  but  recently  disowned  be- 
cause of  his  military  propensities,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     His  col- 
onels were  Vamum,  Hitchcock,  and  Church.     The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  six 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each ;  and  Wooster,  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  already 
commissioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment.     The  others  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Hinman,  Waterbury,  and  Parsons.     Already,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, New  Hampshire  volunteers  had  flocked  to  Cambridge,  with  the  gallant  Stark,  who 
was  commissioned  a  colonel.     Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  colo- 
ny, they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  until  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  their 
own  province  in  May.     That  body  resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  troops  in  addition 
"^    '     to  those  already  in  the  field,  and  Nathan  Folsom  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     They  were  organized  into  three  regiments ;  and  two 
additional  regiments  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Stark  and  James  Reed.     The  latter, 
and  Enoch  Poor,  were  commissioned  colonels.     New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  both 
also  issued  bills  of  credit.     Although  other  colonies  did  not  send  soldiers  to  Boston,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  approved  of  the  action  of  the  general  Continental  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  New  England. 

On  the  1 9th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  clothed  the  Conunittee  of 
Safety,  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  tbe  gath- 
ering army.^  Greneral  Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  captain  general ;  John  Thom- 
as was  made  lieutenant  general ;  and  Richard  Gridley,  the  commissioned  commander  of  an 
artillery  corps  authorized  to  be  raised,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  assisted  by  Henry  Knox. 
late  commander  of  an  artillery  corps  in  Boston.  To  promote  rapid  enlistments,  a  resolution 
had  been  previously  adopted,  promising  a  captain's  commission  to  every  one  who  should 
raise  a  company  of  fifty-nine  men,  and  a  colonel's  commission  to  each  who  should  raise  a 
regiment  of  ten  companies.  The  form  of  the  conmiissions  of  the  several  officers  was  adopt- 
ed, the  pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  fixed,  and  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  army 
were  arranged. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men.' 
really  united  only  in  respect  to  the  common  cause  which  brought  them  together,  for  each 
colony  had  absolute  control  over  its  respective  troops.  But  by  common  consent,  sanctioned 
by  the  several  colonial  authorities,  obedience  was  rendered  to  General  Ward  as  captain 
general.  Ward,  as  well  as  Putnam,  Thomas,  Stark.  Pomeroy,  Prescott,  and  Gridley,  had 
been  educated  in  the  military  art  in  tbe  practical  school  of  the  French  and  Indian  war ; 
and  the  militia  that  had  assembled,  familiar  with  their  names  and  deeds,  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  skill  and  valor. 


*  The  Committee  of  Safety  consisted  of  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren,  Benjamin  Cbnreli, 
White,  Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  Deveos,  Abraham  Watson,  John  Pigeon,  Azor  Orne,  Benjamin  Green]fa£ 
Nathan  Cashing,  and  Samuel  Holten.  Hancock  was  necessarily  absent,  being  a  delegate  to  the  CoBtmeiual 
Congress. 

'  Massachusetts  furnished  1 1.500 ;  Connecticut,  2300 ;  New  Hampshire,  1200 ;  and  Rhode  bland,  1000 
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The  British  force  in  Boston  had  increased,  in  the  mean  while,  by  fresh  arrivals  from  £n« 
gland  and  Ireland,  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  Cerberus  man-of-war  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  May,  with  Generals  Howe,*  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  three  officers  experienced  in 
the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but  little  prepared  for  service  here.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  Gage  was  reproached  for  his  apparent  supineness.'  How- 
ever, unity  of  action  was  necessary,  and  the  new-comers  heartily  co-operated  with  Gage  in 
his  plans,  such  as  they  were,  for  dispersing  the  rebel  host  that  hemmed  him  in..  He  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  June,  insulting  in  words  and  menacing  in  tone.  It  declared 
martial  law ;  pronounced  those  in  arms  and  their  abettors  **  rebels,  parricides  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance, 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whose  apprehension 
as  traitors  a  reward  was  ofiered.'  This  proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  people.  In  the  mean  while,  several  skirmishes  had  occurred  between 
parties  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  provincials,  upon  some  of  the  cultivated  islands  that 
dot  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Each  party  were  employed  in  carrying  off  to  their  respective 
camps  the  live  stock  upon  the  islands,  and  on  one  occasion  quite  a  severe  action  occurred 
upon  Hog  Island,  which  continued  until  late  at  night.  One  or  two  armed  vesseb  in  the 
harbor  were  engaged  in  the  foray.  A  considerable  number  of  the  provincials  were  killed. 
Toward  morning  a  British  schooner  got  aground.  The  Americans  boarded  her,  stripped  her 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  returned  to  camp  in  triumph.  In  the  course  of  these  Majsa, 
depredations  the  owners  were  completely  despoiled  ;  several  hundred  cattle,  sheep,  ^^^ 
and  lambs  having  been  carried  off  by  both  parties,  without  leave  or  remuneration.*  In  the 
attendant  skirmishes  the  Americans  were  generally  most  successful,  and  they  served  to  ini- 
tiate the  raw  militia  into  the  preliminary  dangers  of  a  battle. 

But  little  progress  had  been  made  at  this  time,  by  the  Americans,  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. Some  breast- works  had  been  thrown  up  at  Cambridge,  near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  small  redoubt  had  been  formed  at  Roxbury.  The  right  wing  of  the  besieging  army, 
under  General  Thomas,  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Massachusetts  troops, 
including  four  artillery  companies,  with  field-pieces  and  a  few  heavy  cannon.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces,  under  Greene,  were  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  near  there  was  a  greater  part  of 
General  Spencer's  Connecticut  regiment.  General  Ward  commanded  the  led  wing  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  consisted  of  fiAeen  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  battalion  oi  artillery  under 
Gridley,  and  Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut  troops.  Most  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  were  at  Inman's  farm.  Paterson's  regiment  was  at  the  breast-work  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  large  guard  was  stationed  at  Lechmere's  Point.     Three  companies  of  Gerrish's  regi* 

*  GeDcral  Howe  was  a  brother  of  the  young  Lord  Howe  who  wna  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  lo 
the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  adopted  on  the  28th  of  July,  1775,  the 
addressers  say,  "  America  is  amazed  to  find  the  name  of  Howe  in  the  catalogue  of  her  enemies.  She  loved 
his  brother.** 

'  The  newly«arrived  generals  were  so  assured,  before  leaving  England,  that  they  would  have  00  ooca^ 
sion  to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  ministerial  measures,  that  they  had  prepared  to  amuse  themselves 
with  fishing  and  other  diversions,  instead  of  engaging  in  military  service.  It  seems  that  the  whole  aflair 
<if  the  19ih  of  April  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  his  officers  by  Gage,  except  those  immediately  cm- 
ployed  in  it  and  Lord  Percy*  until  the  skirmish  had  ensued  at  Lexington,  and  a  re-enforoement  was  called 
for.  When  General  Haldimand,  afterward  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  was  with  Gage,  was  asked 
how  the  sortie  happened,  ho  said  that  the  fi»t  he  knew  of  it  was  from  his  barber,  who  came  to  shave  him. 

*  It  has  been  related  that  when  John  Hancock  placed  his  bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  remarked,  "  There  !  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without  spectaolee. 
Now  let  him  double  his  reward  I** 

*  It  was  in  reference  to  these  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  Freoean,  the  stirring  toag-writar 
of  the  Revolution,  in  his  "  Gage's  Soliloquy,**  thus  wrote : 

*•  Let  other*  oombftt  la  the  ductj  Sdd : 
L^  petty  eeptaiiM  tcom  to  lire  or  yield ; 
111  tend  my  thipa  to  ncixhboring  Ulee.  whers  stny 
UnnunilieiTNl  hrrda,  sod  ttoel  those  herds  sway. 
rU  strike  the  women  la  this  town  witfi  ewe. 
And  make  then  tremble  at  my  Mabtial  Law." 
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ment  were  at  Chelsea  ;  Stark's  regiment  ^ 
with    gentinela    reaching   to   Penoy 
Ferry  and  Bunker  Hill. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  that  General  Gage 
had  lixed  upon  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  June  to  take  posscsiion  of  and  for- 
tify Bunker  Hill  and  Dorcheeter 
Heights.  This  brought  matters  to 
a  criais,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
perfect  the  biwkade  of  Boston.  The 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel 
Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  including  a.  company 
of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces,  to 
march  at  night  and  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  upon  Bunker  Hill,  an 
eminence  just  within  the  peninsula 
ofChartestown,  and  commanding  the 
groat  northern  road  from  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town.  To  make  the  relative  position 
of  the  eminences  upon  the  Charles- 
town  peninsula  and  the  Neck,  to 
Boston,  more  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er, I  have  copied  from  Frolhingham's 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  the  annex- 
ed sketch,  communicated  to  him,  in 
a  manuscript  of  1775,  from  Henry 
Stevens,  Esq.  I  also  quote  from  Mr.  -i 
Frothingham's  work  a  description  of  "*" 
the  localities  about  Bunker  Hill.  'f 
The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  op-  ^ 
poBite  the  north  part  of  Boston,  4nd  ^ 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  north  ^ 
to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  next 
to  Boston,  is  about  half  a  mile.  It  ^ 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  or  neck.  The 
Myatie  River,  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
on  the  east,  and  the  Charlee  River, 
here  formed  into  a  large  bay,  is  on 
the  west,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  dam 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cobble 
Hill,  is  a  mill-pond,  [See  map,  page 
543  ]  In  1775,  an  artificial  cause- 
way [4]  was  so  low  aa  to  be  fre- 
quently overHowed  by  the  tides.  The  ciii»i.i 
communication  with  Boston  was  by 


at  Modford,  and  Reid's  at  Charleatown  Neck, 
a  ferry,  where  Charles  River  bridge 
I  is,  and  with  Maiden  by  another,  call- 

ed Penny  Ferry,  where  Maiden  Bridge 
I  now  is.     Near   the   Neck,  on  the 

I  main  land,  was  a  targe  green,  known 

'  as  the  Common.     Two  roads  ran  by 

I  it :  one  in  a  westerly  directicm,  ■* 

now,  by  Cobble  Hill  (MLean  Aij- 
\  lum).    Prospect   Hilt,  and    Inman's 

Woods,  to  Cambridge  ComiiKin  ;  the 
other  in  a  northerly  direction,  b)' 
Plowed  Hill  (Mount  Benedict)  and 
Winter  Hill,  to  Medford — the  direct 
road  to  West  Cambridge  not  having 
I  been  laid  out  in  1775.  BunkerHill 
'  'i  begins  at  the  isthmus,  and  rises  grad- 
~  (\  nally  for  about  three  hundred  yard*. 
'  j  ".  forming  a  round,  smooth  liill,  slopins 
on  two  sides  toward  the  water,  and 
connected  by  a  ridge  of  ground  on 
the  south  with  the  heights  now 
known  its  Breed's  Hill.  This  wac  a 
well-known  public  place,  the  name. 
■■  Bunker  Hill,"  being  found  in  tbe 
'^1  town  records  and  in  deeds  from  an 
-.■j|  early  period.  Not  bo  with  "Breed's 
Hill,"  for  it  was  not  named  in  any 
description  of  streets  previous  to  1775. 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  aft- 
er the  owners  of  the  pastures  into 
which  it  was  divided,  rather  than  by 
the  common  name  of  Breed's  Hill 
Thus,  Monument  Square  was  called 
Russell's  Pasture;  Breed's  Faslun- 
lay  further  south,  and  Green's  Pas- 
ture was  at  tbe  head  of  Green  Street. 
r  The  easterly  and  westerly  sides  ol 

this  height  were  steep.  On  the  east, 
at  its  base,  were  brick-kilns,  clay- 
pitt,  and  much  sloughy  land.  Ou 
the  west  side,  at  the  base,  waa  the 
most  settled  part  of  the  town  |5| 
Moulton's  Point,  a  name  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  consti- 
tuted the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
peninsula.  A  part  of  this  tT*ct 
formed  what  is  called  Morton's  Hill 
Bunker  Hill  was  one  hnndred  and 
ten  feet  high,  Breed's  Hill  sixty-twv 
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feet,  and  Moulton*s  Hill  [3]  thirty-five  feet.  The  principal  street  of  the  peninsula  was 
Main  Street,  which  extended  from  the  Neck  to  the  ferry.  A  road  ran  over  Bunker  Hill, 
around  Breed's  Hill,  to  Moul ton's  Point.  The  westerly  portions  of  these  eminences  con- 
tained fine  orchards.* 

A  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Prescott,'  Frye,  and  Bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops  with  intrenching  tools,  paraded  in  the  Cambridge  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  furnished  with  packs  and  blankets,  and  ordered  j^^^  jg 
to  take  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Samuel  Gridley's  company  of  artillery  ^'^^ 
joined  them,  and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  Putnam's  regiment,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Harlem 
Heights.  Afler  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  lips  of  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,  Colonel  Prescott  and  Richard  Gridley,  preceded  by  two  servants  with  dark  lanterns, 
commenced  their  march,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  Charlestown.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  and  the  weather  very  warm.  Strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  known  to  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  Gen. 
oral  Putnam.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  placed  in  Charlestown,  and  the  main  body  march- 
ed over  Bunker  Hill.  A  council  was  held,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cation. The  order  was  explicit,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill ;  but  Breed's  Hill  being  nearer  Bos- 
ion,  and  appearing  to  be  a  more  eligible  place,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  fortify  it,  and 
to  throw  up  works,  also,  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  cover  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  across  Charlestown 
Neck.  Colonel  Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and,  at  about 
midnight,  the  men,  having  thrown  ofi"  their  packs  and  stacked  their  arms,  began  their  per- 
ilous work — ^perilous,  because  British  sentinels  and  British  ships-of-war  were  almost  within 
sound  of  their  picks.'  ' 

*'''  No  shoat  disturbed  the  night, 
Before  that  fearful  fight ; 

There  was  no  boasting  high — 
No  marshaling  of  men, 
Who  ne^er  might  meet  again — 

No  cup  was  filled  bjhI  quaffed  to  Victory  1 

^  Frothingham,  page  129. 

'  William  Prescott  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  His  father  was  for  some  years  a  couo- 
Hclor  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  another  counselor.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  foot 
under  General  Winslow,  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  He 
inherited  a  large  estate,  and  resided  at  Pepperell  while  the  Revolution  was  ripening.  He  had  command 
of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  when  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  him,  promptly  marched 
thither  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  he  could  collect.  His  known  milita^ry  talents  caused  him  to  be  selected 
by  General  Ward  for  the  important  duty  of  fortifying  Banker  Hill ;  and  in  the  memorable  engagement  that 
occurred  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  the  chief  in  command,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  bravery  and  skill.  That  evening,  although  repulsed,  and  his  troops  greatly  fatigued  and  much  dispir- 
ited, he  solicited  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  permission  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown.  It  was  a  movement  too  perilous,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  obliged  to  rest.  He  continued 
in  the  service  through  1776,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Grates  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  From  1786  until  his  death  he  was  an  acting  magUtrate  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in  Pepperell 
00  the  I3ih  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty-nine.  William  H.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  historian,  is  a 
frrandson  of  Colonel  Prescott.  He  married  a  grand-dau|;hter  of  Captain  Linaee,  who  commanded  the  stoop 
of  war  FalcoHj  that  cannonaded  the  works  oir  Breed's  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  The  swords  then 
used  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Captain  Linxee,  the  respective  grandfathers  of  the  historian  and  his  wife,  are 
now  in  Mr.  Prescott's  possession,  and  are  oroased,  in  a  oonspionoos  place,  in  his  valuable  library  at 
Boston. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  whk>h  took  part  in  the 
battle  that  ensued :  Somtrtety  68  guns,  520  men,  Captain  Edward  Le  Cras ;  Cerberu$,  36  guns,  Captain 
Chads ;  Giasgaw,  24  guns,  130  men.  Captain  William  Maltby ;  Lively ^  20  guns,  130  men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bishop ;  Falnm^  Captain  Linzee ;  Symtnttry^  transport,  18  nine  pounders.  See  the  Briti$h  jSnmuai  RtgiMer 
lor  1775.  The  Falcon  lay  off  Moulton*s,  or  Morton^s,  Point ;  the  Lively  lay  opposite  the  present  navy- 
yard  ;  the  Somerset  was  at  the  ferry ;  the  Glasgow  was  near  Cragie's  Bridge ;  and  the  Cerberus  and  sev- 
eral iioeting  batteries  were  within  gunshot  of  the  American  works.— i'^AmfAom. 
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No  plmnes  vera  there, 
No  txuiners  fair, 

No  tnuDpets  brealbed  anmoil ; 

Nor  the  dniia's  sUrlling  Hmnd 
Broke  od  the  midnight  ur." — JoBti  NlAt.. 

Officere  and  men  labored  together  with  all  their 
might,  with  pickaxes  and  ipadea,  and  were  cheer- 
ed OD  in  their  work  by  the  distant  signals  of  safe- 
ty— "  All's  well !"— that  came  from  the  shipping, 
and  the  sentinels  at  the  foot  of  Copp'a  Hill.  It 
proclaimed  that  they  were  etill  undiscovered  ;  and 
at  every  cry  of  "  All's  well  I"  they  plied  their 
tools  with  increased  vigor.  When  the  day  dawn- 
ed, at  about  fonr  o'clock,  they  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchmeats  six  feet  high  ;  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
which  wat  aAerward  the  admiration  of  the  ene- 
my, loomed  up  on  the  green  height  before  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  the  astonished  Britons  like  a  work 
of  magic.  The  British  officers  could  hardly  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  few  hours' 
labor  only,  but  deemed  it  the  work  of  days.  Gage 
saw  at  once  how  foolish  he  had  been  in  not  taking 
possession  of  this  strong  point,  as  advised,  while  it  v 

The  fortification  was  first  discovered  at  dawu,  by  the  watchmen  on  hoard  the  Lively. 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  ibe  captain  put  springs  upon  his  cables,  and  opened  a  fire  oo 
the  American  works.  The  noise  of  the  caooon  aroused  the  sleepers  in  Boston,  and  when 
the  sun  arose  on  that  bright  morning,  every  eminence  and  roof  in  the  city  swarmed  with 
people,  astonished  at  the  strange  apparition  upon  Breed's  Hilt.  The  shot*  from  the  Lively 
did  no  harm,  and,  defended  by  their  intrench  men  ts,  the  Americans  plied  their  labor  in 
strengthening  their  works  within,  until  called  to  lay  aside  the  pick  and  shovel  for  gun  and 
knapsack. 

Admiral  Graves,  the  naval  commander  at  Boston,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease  ;  but  it  vw 
soon  renewed,  not  only  by  the  shipping,  but  from  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill  in 
June  IT  ^^^  '^^Y'  G-age  summoned  a  council  of  war  early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  ev- 
iTTS.  ident  that  the  Americans  were  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
town  was  endangered,  it  was  unanifiiously  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  to  drive  them  from 
the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  and  destroy  their  works  on  the  heights.  It  was  decided,  alio, 
to  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Boston  was  soon  in  a  tumult.  Dragoons  galloping,  artillery  truns  rumbling,  and 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  regulars  and  loyalists,  together  with  the  clangor 


Q  his  power  to  do  si 


'  Tbit  plSD  is  copied  from  an  English  drawing  of  the  time,  first  pablisbed  in  the  Londam  Otmlltmami 
Jiagadiu  for  1775. 

F.iPLAMATioii. — A  A  represents  the  sicaation  of  two  slniag  fences,  o(Hnposed  of  stones  and  rails;  ■  and 
b,  t«o  well-contrived  flanks,  so  arranged  that  (heir  Ores  cnnned  within  twenty  yards  of  the  face  of  Ibe  it- 
doubl;  c,  anotber  well-arranfjod  flank;  d,  a  bastion,  with  its  flanks  <  and  £,-  m,  a  small  portion  ofatreDcb. 
that  extended  Tram  the  eastern  side  ofthe  redoubt  to  a<longb  at  lbs  foot  of  the  bill  toward  the  Mystic  Ri(- 
er  On  Ibe  soatbeasl  side  of  tbe  redoubt  was  a  deep  hollow.  Two  cannons  were  placed  in  embnsais 
at  the  frODt  of  Ibe  redoubt,  in  the  two  salient  angles  of  iriiich  were  large  apple-trees. 

Tbia  redoabt  waa  eight  rods  square.  The  Banker  Hill  MonaineTil  now  ooonpies  its  center.  The  e«i<l- 
sm  side  commanded  an  extensive  Held.  On  tbe  north  side  was  an  open  passage-way,  and  tbe  bmst- 
work  upon  tbe  eastern  side  extended  about  one  hundred  yards  north.  This  trench  was  inoooiplete  whee 
the  bailie  began.  Between  the  sonlh  end  of  the  breast-work  and  tbe  redoubt  wma  a  sally-port,  protected 
1^  a  blind,  tuid  on  tbe  inside  of  the  parapet  were  steps  of  wood  and  earth  Tor  the  men  to  mount  and  firt 
Between  the  slough  and  tbe  rail  Fence  on  the  east  was  an  open  space,  and  Ibis  was  the  weakest  part  ct 
the  lines.     Such  were  the  American  works  of  defense  when  tiie  battle  of  Ibe  1 7th  of  Jane  oonuDCBCvd. 
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of  the  church  bella,  itruck  dUmay  into  many  a  heart  before  stout  in  the  presenoe  of  British 
protectora.  It  if  said  that  the  ilaDger  which  surrounded  the  city  converted  many  Tories 
into  patriots  ;  and  the  Relectmen,  in  the  midst  of  that  tearful  commotion,  received  large  ac- 
cessions to  their  lilt  of  professed  friends  from  the  ranks  of  the  timid  loyalists. 

Toward  noon,  between  two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  from  the  British  army,  under 
the  oommand  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Pi(rot,  embarked  in  twenty-eight 
bargei,  part  from  the  Long  Wharf  and  some  from  the  North  Battery,  in  Boston,  and  landed 
at  Morion's,  or  Moulton's  Point,'  beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  covered  by  the 
guns  of  the  Falcon  and  other  vessels, 

"  Aboiit  Ivo  thouund  were  embarked  lo  go 

'Gainst  the  rednibt  and  forrDidabte  foe. 

The  Li™ij%  FalctmX  Fbiob's,  and  GlaB({ow's  roar. 

Covered  ibeir  landing  on  the  deatined  shore.''' 

The  Americans  had  worked  faithfully  on  their  inlrenchments  all  the  morning,  and  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Preseott,  who  exposed  himself,  without  care, 
to  the  random  shots  of  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill.'  He  supposed,  at  first,  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attack  him,  but,  seeing  the  movements  in  the  city,  he  was  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, and  comforted  his  toiling  troops  with  assurances  of  certain  victory.  Confident  of 
such  a  result  himself,  he  would  not  al  first  send  to  General  Ward  for  a  re-enforcement ;  but 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  by  advice  of  his  officers,  Major  Brooks  was  dispatched  to 
head-quarleSB  for  that  purpose.  General  Putnam  had  urged  Ward  early  in  tbe  morning  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  relieve  those  on  duty  ;  but  only  a  portion  of  Stark's  regiment  was  allow- 
ed lo  go,  as  the  general  apprehended  that  Cambridge  would  be  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack.    Convinced  otherwise,  by  certain  intelligence,  the 

remainder  of  Stark's  regimBiit,  and  the  whole  of  Reed's  ~ 

corps,  on  the  Neck,  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  PrescoH, 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  men  in  the  redoubt  ceased  work, 
sent  off  their  intrenching  tools,  t9ok  some  refreshntents, 
hoisted  the  New  England  fiag,  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  intrenching  tools  were  sent  to  Bunker  Hill,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  the  men  began 
to  throw  up  a  breast-work.  Some  of  the  more  timid 
soldiers  made  the  removal  of  the  tools  a  pretext  for  leav* 
iDg  the  redoubt,  and  never  relumed.  ^„  „„  cnnav  Fi.*o,. 

It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  when  the  Brit- 


'  This  in  written  Morton,  Moreton,  and  Moalloo,  bj  diflerent  satbors.     Morton  it  (be  proper  name. 

*  Fmin  "Tbe  American  War,"  a  poem  in  six  books,  published  in  Loodoo,  ITB8. 

*  A  soldier  (Asa  Pollard,  of  Billerioa)  wbo  had  ventared  outside  of  the  redoubt,  was  killed  by  a  oanooi 
ball.  The  circturutance  «o  alarmed  lliose  vitbin,  thai  some  of  Ihem  left  (he  hill.  Preacoti,  to  inapire  bi* 
nWD  with  confldencr,  valked  leisurely  around  the  works  npoo  the  parapet,  in  Full  view  oT  ihe  Brilish  offi- 
cers in  Boalon.  Gii);e,  who  was  Teooonoilerinfi  the  works  through  a  jllass.  saw  bis  tall  and  commanding 
lonn,  and  asked  Counselor  Willaid,  who  atood  near  him,  wbo  it  waa.  Willard,  reonnnisini;  his  brother-in- 
law,  said,  "That  U  Colonel  Pcescotl."  "Will  he  fl|!hl7"  inqaired  Gaffe.  "Yea,  sir,"  replied  WUIard ; 
"be  t*  an  old  soldier,  and  will  flRht  as  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  bis  veins."  "Tbe  works  mosl 
be  carried  immediately,''  responded  Gage,  as  be  Innted  apoD  his  heel  to  give  orders. 

*  This  is  copied  from  an  olil  Dutch  work,  preaerred  in  the  library  of  Ibe  New  York  Historical  Society, 
i-ontaining  piclores  of  the  Haf^  of  all  nations,  la  the  oriffiiml,  a  diiidrd  sphere,  representing  the  eanh,  is 
in  the  quartet  where  I  have  placed  the  piiu-lrtt.  I  have  made  tbe  alteration  in  the  device,  because  in  the 
flag  raiM.'d  upon  the  bastion  of  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  tbe  ptnt-irtt  ocmpied  the  place  of  tbe  ipktrt, 
the  more  ancient  device.  The  queslioo  has  been  onseltlod  respecting  Ihe  flsff  used  on  that  oecasiOD,  as 
cMMempnnirT  writers  are  silent  on  Ihe  subject.  An  intelligent  old  lady  (Mrs.  Manning)  whom  1  saw  be- 
tvreen  the  Brandywine  and  Kennet  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  informed  me  that  her  father,  wbo  was  in  the 
battle,  aiuisleil  in  hoislinj'  the  standard,  and  she  bad  beard  him  speak  nf  it  as  a  "  ikoble  Aag."  The  ground 
wa4  blue,  and  one  corner  was  quartered  by  the  red  croas  of  St.  George,  in  one  sectinn  of  which  was  the 
pine-tree.  This  was  Ihe  New  England  flag,  as  given  in  the  sketch.  Doubtless  there  were  many  other 
llags  belonging  U  tbe  several  regiments.    Butu  says  of  Dr.  Warren,  during  tbe  reureat,  "  Finding  the  corps 
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ish  troops,  consisting  of  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  forty-third,  and  fifty-second  hattalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  of  light-infantry,  landed,  their  rich  unifonns 
and  arms  flashing  and  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  making  an  imposing  and  formidable 
display.  General  Howe  reconnoitered  the  American  works,  and,  while  waiting  for  re-eo- 
forcements,  which  he  had  solicited  from  Gage,  allowed  his  troops  to  dine.  When  the  in- 
telligence of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  reached  Cambridge,  two  miles  distant,  there  wu 
great  excitement  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  town.  The  drums  beat  to  arras,  the  belU 
were  rung,  and  the  people  and  military  were  speedily  hurrying  in  every  direction.  Geoerai 
Ward  used  his  own  regiment,  and  those  of  Paterson  and  Gardner  and  a  part  of  Bridge's, 
for  the  defense  of  Cambridge.  The  remainder  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  ordered  to 
Charlestown,  and  thither  General  Putnam  conducted  those  of  Connecticut 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  re-enforcement  for  Howe  <arriyed,  and  landed  at  the  present 
navy. yard.  It  consisted  of  the  forty-seventh  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
and  some  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  whole  force  (about  four  thousand  men)  wa.« 
commanded  and  directed  by  the  most  skillful  British  officers  then  in  Boston  ;*  and  every 
man  preparing  to  attack  the  undisciplined  provincials  was  a  drilled  soldier,  and  quite  perfect 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  an  hour  of  the  deepest  anxiety  among  the  patriots  on  Breed's 
Hill.  They  had  observed  the  whole  martial  display,  from  the  time  of  the  embarkation  un- 
til the  forming  of  the  enemy's  line  for  battle.  For  the  Americans,  as  yet,  very  little  succor 
had  arrived.  Hunger  and  thirst  annoyed  them,  while  the  labors  of  the  night  and  morning 
weighed  them  down  with  excessive  fatigue.  Added  to  this  was  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
took  possession  of  their  minds,  when  only  feeble  re-enforcements  arrived,  that  treachery  had 
placed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  Yet  they  could  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
their  principal  officers,  and  before  the  action  commenced  their  suspicions  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  arrival  of  their  beloved  Dr.  Warren  and  General  Pomeroy.*  Warren, 
who  was  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, informed  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  hastened  toward  Charlestown,  though  sufiering 
from  sickness  and  exhaustion.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  major  general  four  days  before. 
Putnam,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  forwarding  provisions  and  re-enforcements  to  Charlestown. 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  battle.  Warren  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  and  mounting  a  horse,  he  sped  across  the  Neck  and  entered  the  redoubt,  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  provincials,  just  as  Howe  gave  orders  to  advance.  Colonel  Prescott  of- 
fered the  command  to  Warren,  as  his  superior,  when  the  latter  replied,  "  I  am  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer,  and  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  to  serve  under  so  brave  an  officer." 

While  the  British  troops  were  forming,  and  preparing  to  march  along  the  Mystic  River 
for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Americans  and  gaining  their  rear,  the  artillery,  with  two 
field-pieces,  and  Captain  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  lefl  the  redoubt,  took  a 

he  commanded  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  own  example.  He  reminded  them  of  the  motior» 
inscribed  on  their  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  these  words,  'wfn  appeal  to  Heavtn^^  and  on  the  other. 
*'  Qui  iranttulit,  suatinet ;'  meaning,  that  the  same  providence  that  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  manr 
perils  to  a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descendants."  Botta  often  exhibits  more  po- 
etry than  truth  in  his  brilliant  narrative.  Afler  the  battle  under  consideration,  and  while  Putnam  com- 
manded on  Prospect  Hill,  a  flag  with  the  inscription  above  given  was  presented  to  him,  and  was  first  mi- 
furled  on  the  18th  of  July  ensuing.  The  author  of  '•^  The  Veil  Removed"  properly  treats  the  assertion  d 
Botta  as  a  fiction,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that,  ^*  instead  of  such  a  sentimental  allusion  to  Latin  mottoe& 
the  only  command,  when  their  ammunition  was  spent,  must  have  been  Sauve  qui  peut^  '  Save  himself  vbi> 
can.^  "     Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,  is  the  motto  in  the  seal  of  Connecticut. 

^  The  most  distinguished  British  officers  that  accompanied  General  Howe  were  General  Pigot ;  Cokneb 
Nesbit,  Abercrombie,  and  Clark;  Majors  Butler,  Williams,  Bruce,  Spendlove,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Pitcaini. 
Short,  Small,  and  Lord  Rawdon. 

'  General  Pomeroy  left  Cambridge  when  he  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon.    The  veteran  boiiuwgJ 
a  horse  from  General  Ward,  to  ride  to  Charlestown,  but,  observing  that  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  raked  thr 
Neck  by  an  eniilading  fire,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  borrowed  animal.    Leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  sentrt 
he  walked  across  the  Neck,  and,  with  a  borrowed  musket,  joined  the  troops  at  the  rail  fence  as  a  Toltoitepr 
He  was  well  known,  and  a  loud  huzza  welcomed  him  to  the  post  of  danger. 
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potition  near  Banker  Hill,  utl  fbnned  a  breast-work  aeven  hundred  feet  in  length,  which 
served  an  excellent  purpoH.  A  little  in  front  of  a  ttrong  Ktone  and  rail  fence,  Knowlton 
huilt  another,  and  between  the  two  was  placed  a  qujmtity  of  new-mown  grasa.  This  ap- 
parently slight  breoat-work  formed  a  valuable  defense  to  tbe  provbcials. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  provincial  troops  were  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defense,  as  the  British  column  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Prescott  and 
the  original  conBtructora  of  the  redoubt,  except  the  Conneoticut  troops,  were  within  the 
works.  General  Warren  also  look  post  in  the  redoubt.  Gridley  and  Calleuder's  artillery 
companies  were  between  the  breast-works  and  rail  fence  on  the  esstem  uile.  A  few  troops, 
recalled  from  Charlestown  after  the  British  landed,  and  a  part  of  Warner's  company,  lined 
the  cart-way  on  the  right  of  the  redoubt.  The  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  force* 
were  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  west  of  the  redoubt ;  and  three  companies  were  stationed  in 
the  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Before  General  Howe  moved  from  his  first  position,  he  sent  out  strong  flank  guards,  and 
directed  his  heavy  artillery  to  play  upon  the  American  line.  At  the  same  time  a  blue 
flag  was  displayed  as  a  signal,  and  the  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  abips  and  (loatini^ 
batteries  in  the  river,  poured  a  ttorm  of  round  shot  upon  the  redoubt.  A  furious  cannonade 
was  opened  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  proviocial  army  at  Roxhurj, 
to  prevent  re- enforcements  being  sent  by  General  Thomas  to  Charlestown.  Gridley'  and 
Callender,  with  their  field-pieces,  returned  a  feeble  response  to  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy. 


Gridley's  gnns  vere  soon  disabled  ;  while  Callender,  who  alleged  that  his  cartridges  were 
too  large,  withdrew  to  Bunker  Hill.  Putuam  was  there,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  first 
position.  lie  disobeyed,  and  nearly  all  his  men,  more  courageous  than  he,  deserted  him. 
In  the  mean  while,  Captain  Walker,  of  Chelmsford,  with  filly  resolute  men,  marched  down 
the  hill  near  Charlestown,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy's  left  flank.     Finding  their  posi- 


a  quite  ineffioient,  s 
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tioa  Tery  perilous,  they  marched  over  to  the  Mystic,  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  right 
flank.  Walker  was  there  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  men  toe- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  redoubt. 

Under  cover  of  the  discharges  of  artillery,  the  British  army  moved  up  the  slope  of  Breed*8 
Hill  toward  the  American  works,  in  two  divisions,  General  Howe  with  the  right  wing,  and 
General  Pigot  with  the  left.  The  former  was  to  penetrate  the  American  lines  at  the  rail 
fence  ;  the  latter  to  storm  the  redoubt.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  firing  of  their 
artillery  ceased,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that  balls  too  large  for  the  field-pieces  had  been 
sent  over  from  Boston.  Howe  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape  ;  but  they  soon 
became  useless,  on  account  of  the  miry  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Small  arms  and 
bayonets  now  became  their  reliance. 

Silently  the  British  troops,  burdened  with  heavy  knapsacks,  toiled  up  the  ascent  towird 
the  redoubt,  in  the  heat  of  a  bright  summer's  sun.  All  was  silent  within  the  American  in> 
trenchments,  and  very  few  provincials  were  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  battalions ;  hot 
within  those  breast- works,  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hills,  crouched  fifleen  hundred  determ- 
ined men,  ready,  at  a  prescribed  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  provincials  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and,  to  avoid  wasting  it  by  inefiectual  shots,  Prescott  gave 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  eould  be  seen. 
"Then,"  he  said,  "ainl  at  their  waistbands ;  and  be  sure  to  pick  off  the  commanders,  known 
by  their  handsome  coats !"  The  eneniy  were  not  so  sparing  of  their  powder  and  ball,  but 
when  within  gunshot  of  the  apparently  deserted  works,  commenced  a  random  .firing.  Pres- 
cott could  hardly  restrain  his  men  from  responding,  and  a  few  did  disobey  his  orders  and  re- 
turned the  fire  Putnam  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
should  again  disobey  orders,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  Prescott  shouted  "  Fire  !"  Terrible 
was  the  efiect  of  the  volley  that  ensued.  Whole  platoons  of  the  British  regulars  were  laid 
upon  the  earth,  like  grass  by  the  mower's  scythe.  Other  deadly  volleys  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy,  disconcerted,  broke,  and  fled  toward  the  water.  The  provincials,  joyed  at  seeing 
the  regulars  fly,  wished  to  pursue  them,  and  many  leaped  the  rail  fence  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  American  oflScers  kept  them  in  check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  within  their  works,  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack  from  the  British  troops, 
that  were  quickly  rallied  by  Howe.  Colonel  Prescott  praised  and  encouraged  his  men. 
while  General  Putnam  rode  to  Bunker  Hill  to  urge  on  re-enforcements.  Many  had  arrived 
at  Charlestown  Neck,  but  were  deterred  from  crossing  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Glasgow 
and  two  armed  gondolas  near  the  causeway.  Portions  of  regiments  were  scattered  upon 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  and  these  General  Putnam,  by  entreaties  and  commands,  en- 
deavored to  rally.  Colonel  Gerrish,  who  was  very  corpulent,  became  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue ;  and  other  officers,  wholly  unused  to  warfare,  coward-like  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  danger.  Few  additional  troops  could  be  brought  to  Breed's  Hill  before  the 
second  attack  was  made. 

The  British  troops,  re-enforced  by  four  hundred  marines  from  Boston,  under  Major  Small, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Jeflries,  the  army  surgeon,  advanced  toward  the  redoubt  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first,  General  Howe  boldly  leading  the  van,  as  he  had  promised.*  It  was  a 
mournful  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  scores  of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  but  with  true  £n* 
glish  courage  they  pressed  onward,  their  artillery  doing  more  damage  to  the  Americans  than 
at  the  first  assault.  It  had  moved  along  the  narrow  road  between  the  tongrue  of  land  and 
Breed's  Hill,  and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  and  on  a  liue  with  the 
breast- works,  opened  a  galling  fire,  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  assailants.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  carcass,  and  some  hot  shot,  were  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill  into  Chariestown. 

^  CiRrke,  an  officer  in  the  marines,  relates  that,  jost  before  commencing  the  first  march  towaid  the  re> 
doubt,  General  Howe  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  ^^  If  the  enemy  will  not  come  oat  of  their  is- 
trenchments,  we  mast  drive  them  oat,  at  all  events,  otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be  set  oo  fire  br 
them.     /  shall  not  detire  one  of  you  to  go  a  step  further  than  where  I  go  myself  at  your  head,^* 
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which  let  the  village  on  fire.^  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  short  tiiiM;  iMftfly 
two  hundred  buildings  were  in  flames,  shrouding  in  dense  smoke  the  heights  in  th^;  r«*»r 
whereon  the  provincials  were  posted.  Beneath  this  veil  the  British  hoped  to  rush  unvl/ 
served  up  to  the  breast- works,  scale  them,  and  drive  the  Americans  out  at  the  |K;itit  tA'  tht* 
bayonet.  At  that  moment  a  gentle  breeze,  which  appeared  to  the  provincials  lik<9  iUt» 
breath  of  a  guardian  angel — ^the  first  zephyr  that  had  been  felt  on  that  sultry  day— ^'suk* 
from  the  west,  and  swept  the  smoke  away  seaward,  exposing  to  the  full  view  of  the  Atn<*r- 
icans  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  as  they  approached,  but  with  littlu 
execution.  Colonels  Brener,  Nixon,  and  Buckminster  were  wounded,  and  Major  Muore  was 
killed.  As  before,  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until  the  British  were  within  the  pr«* 
scribed  distance,  when  they  poured  forth  their  leaden  hail  with  such  sure  aim  and  torriblit 
efiect  that  whole  ranks  of  officers  and  men  were  slain.  Greneral  Howe  was  at  the  hond, 
and  once  he  was  left  entirely  alone,  his  aids  and  all  about  him  having  perished.  Thci  Hrit- 
iah  line  recoiled,  and  gave  way  in  several  parts,  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  in  all 
the  remaining  officers,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  subalterns,  to  repair  the  disorder 
which  this  hot  and  unexpected  fire  had  produced.'  All  their  efibrta  were  at  firbt  frditlcM. 
and  the  troops  retreated  in  great  disorder  to  the  shore. 

General  Clinton,  who  had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  mortified  pride,  soeiug 
the  regulars  repulsed  a  second  time,  crossed  over  in  a  boat,  followed  by  a  small  re*enfon*e- 
ment,  and  joined  the  broken  army  as  a  volunteer.  Some  of  the  British  officers  remonstra- 
ted  against  leading  the  men  a  third  time  to  certain  destruction  ;  but  others,  who  had  ridi- 
culed American  valor,  and  boasted  loudly  of  British  invincibility,  resolved  on  victory  or 
death.  The  incautious  loudness  of  speech  of  a  provincial,  during  the  second  attack,  declar* 
iog  that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  gave  the  enemy  encouraging  and  important 
information.  Howe  immediately  rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  for  a  third  attack,  but 
in  a  difierent  way.  The  weakness  of  the  point  between  the  breast-work  and  the  rail  fence 
had  been  discovered  by  Howe,  and  thitherward  he  determined  to  lead  the  led  wing  with 
the  artillery,  while  a  show  of  attack  should  be  made  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  other  side. 
His  men  were  ordered  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  provincials,  and  then  make  a  furious  charge 
with  bayonets. 

So  long  were  the  enemy  making  preparations  for  a  third  attack,  that  the  provinciab  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  the  second  repulse  was  to  be  final.  They  had  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves  a  little,  and  recover  from  that  complete  exhaustion  which  the  labor  of  the  day  had 
produced.  It  was  too  true  that  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  being  obliged 
to  rely  upon  that  for  defense,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  muskets  were  furnished  with  bay- 
onets, they  began  to  despair.  The  few  remaining  cartridges  within  the  redoubt  were  dis- 
tributed by  Prescott,  and  those  soldiers  who  were  destitute  of  bayonets  resolved  to  club  their 
arms,  and  use  the  breeches  of  their  guns  when  their  powder  should  be  gone.  The  loose 
stones  in  the  redoubt  were  collected  for  use  as  missiles  if  necessary,  and  all  resolved  to  fight 
as  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  appeared. 

During  this  preparation  on  Breed's  Hill,  all  was  confusion  elsewhere.  General  Ward 
was  at  Cambridge,  without  sufficient  staflf  officers  to  convey  his  orders.  Henry  (afterward 
general)  Knox  was  in  the  reconnoiteiing  service,  as  a  volunteer,  during  the  day,  and  upon 
his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  commanding  general  dis- 
patched his  own,  with  Paterson's  and  Gardner's  regiments,  to  the  field  of  action ;  but  to 
the  raw  recruits  the  aspect  of  the  narrow  Neck  was  terrible,  swept  as  it  was  by  the  British 

^  A  earca»9  is  a  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron,  covered  with  cloth,  or  sometimes  iron,  with  holes  in 
it.  Beini;  tilled  with  combostible  materials,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  besieged  place,  by  which 
means  building  are  set  on  fire.  The  homing  of  Charlestown  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Gage  some  time 
before,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  hills  belonging  to  it.  '*  This  resohi* 
iwa  was  a5«icned  by  a  near  female  relative  of  the  general  to  a  gentlewoman  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  M'hooL,  as  a  reason  why  the  other,  upon  obtaining  a  pan  to  quit  Boston,  should  not  tany  at 
her  father's  (Mr.  Gary's)  hoose  in  Charlestown." — Dr.  Gordon^  i.,  352. 

'  Stedman.  i..  127. 
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cannon.  Colonel  Gardner  succeeded  in  leading  three  hundred  men  to  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Putnam  set  them  intrenching,  but  soon  ordered  them  to  the  lines.  Gardner  was  advancin|r 
boldly  at  their  head,  when  a  musket  ball  entered  his  groin  and  wounded  him  mortally.' 
His  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  few  of  them  engaged  in  the  combat  that  fol- 
lowed, until  the  retreat  commenced.  Other  regiments  failed  to  reach  the  lines.  A  part 
of  G^rrish's  regiment,  led  by  Adjutant  Christian  Febiger,  a  Danish  officer,  who  aftenmd 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  at  Stony  Point,  reached  the  lines  just 
as  the  action  commenced,  and  efiectually  galled  the  British  led  wing.  Putnam,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  form  the  confused  troops  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
get  fresh  corps  with  bayonets  across  the  Neck. 

All  was  order  and  firmness  at  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  as  the  enemy  advanced.    The 
artillery  of  the  British  swept  the  interior  of  the  breast-work  from  end  to  end,  destroying 
many  of  the  provincials,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Prescott,  a  nephew  of  the  colonel 
commanding.     The  remainder  were  driven  within  the  redoubt,  and  the  breast-work  was 
abandoned.     Each  shot  of  the  provincials  was  true  to  its  aim,  and  Colonel  Aberoiombie, 
and  Majors  Williams  and  Speedlove  fell.     Howe  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  but  continued 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.     His  boats  were  at  Boston,  and  retreat  he  could  not.    His 
troops  pressed  forward  to  the  redoubt,  now  nearly  silent,  for  the  provincials'  last  grains  of 
powder  were  in  their  guns.     Only  a  ridge  of  earth  separated  the  combatants,  and  the  as- 
sailants scaled  it.     The  first  that  reached  the  parapet  were  repulsed  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  troops  at  Lexington,  ascending  the  parapet,  cried  out,  "  Now 
(or  the  glory  of  the  marines  !"  and  was  immediately  shot  by  a  negro  soldier.*     Again  nom- 
bers  of  the  enemy  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  while  others  assailed  the  redoubt  on  three  sides. 
Hand  to  hand  the  belligerents  struggled,  and  the  gun-stocks  of  many  of  the  provincials  were 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  blows  they  were  made  to  give.     The  enemy  poured  into 
the  redoubt  in  such  numbers  that  Prescott,  perceiving  the  folly  of  longer  resistance,  ordered 
a  retreat.     Through  the  enemy's  ranks  the  Americans  hewed  their  way,  many  of  them 
walking  backward,  and  dealing  deadly  blows  with  their  musket-stocks.     Prescott  and  War- 
ren  were  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt.     Colonel  Gridley,  the  engineer,  was  wounded,  and 
borne  off  safely.*     Prescott  received  several  thrusts  from  bayonets  and  rapiers  in  his  cloth- 
ing, but  escaped  anhurt.     Warren  was  the  last  man  that  left  the  works.     He  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  on  his  way  toward  Bunker  Hill,  when  a  musket  ball  passed 
through  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.     He  was  led  on  the  field,  for  all  were  flying  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  remorselessly  bayoneted  those  who  fell  in 
their  way. 

Major  Jackson  had  rallied  Gardner's  men  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  pressing  forward  with 

*  I  have  before  me  a  drama,  bearing  the  autograph  of  General  James  Abercrombie,  entitled  ^^Tb< 
Battle  op  Bunker  Hill  ;  a  dramatic  piece  in  five  acts,  in  heroic  measare :  by  a  gentleman  of  Maiyland/' 
Printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Bell,  in  1 776.  Colonel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  dramatii  perumm^  and  is 
made  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  woand, 

"  A  motket  ball,  death-winged,  haUi  pierced  my  grohi, 
And  widely  oped  the  swift  current  of  my  reins. 
Bear  me,  Uien,  soldiers,  to  that  hollow  space 
A  little  hence,  just  on  the  hill's  decline. 
A  surgeon  there  may  stop  the  gushing  woand, 
And  gain  a  short  respite  to  life,  that  yet 
I  may  xetum,  and  fl{^t  one  half  hoar  more. 
Then  shall  I  die  in  peace,  and  to  my  God 
Surrender  up  the  spirit  which  he  gsTe." 

*  Major  Pitcaim  was  carried  bj  his  son  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  died.  He  left 
eleven  children.     The  British  government  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  his  widow. 

'  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  able  engineer  and  brave  soldier  in  this  battle,  was  bora  in  Boston  ia  1721 
He  served  as  an  engineer  in  the  redaction  of  Louisberg  in  1745,  and  entered  the  British  annj  as  oaknel 
and  chief  engineer  in  1755.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1756,  and  oonstractal 
Fort  George,  on  Lake  George.  He  served  under  Amherst  in  1758,  and  was  with  Wotfe,  on  the  Ptaias  of 
Abraham,  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  army  near  Boaton  in  1775 
He  died  at  Stoaghton,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1796,  aged  seventy.five  years.-i— Curwni. 
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three  companies  of  Ward's,  and  Febiger's  party  of  Gerrish's  regiment,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  enemy  between  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  bravely  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  redoubt.  The  Americans  at  the  rail  fence,  under  Stark,  Reed,  and  Knowlton,  re-en- 
forced by  Clark's,  Coit's,  and  Chester's  Connecticut  companies,  and  a  few  other  troops, 
maintained  their  ground,  in  the  mean  while,  with  great  firmness,  and  successfully  resisted 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  their  flank.  This  service  was  very  valuable,  for  it  saved 
the  main  body,  retreating  from  the  redoubt,  from  being  cut  off.  But  when  these  saw  their 
brethren,  with  the  chief  commander,  flying  before  the  enemy,  they  too  fled.  Putnam  used 
every  exertion  to  keep  them  Arm.  He  commanded,  pleaded,  cursed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  seen  at  every  point  in  the  van,  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  corps,  swearing 
that  victory  should  crown  the  Americans.*  <*  Make  a  stand  here,"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  we  can 
stop  them  yet !  In  God's  name,  fire,  and  give  them  one  shot  more !"  The  gallant  old 
Pomeroy,  also,  with  his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand,  implored  them  to  rally,  but  in  vain. 
The  whole  body  retreated  across  the  Neck,  where  the  fire  from  the  Glasgow  and  gondolas 
slew  many  of  them.  They  lefl  dve  of  their  six  field-pieces,  and  all  their  intrenching  toob, 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  retreated  to  Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  Cambridge.  The 
British,  greatly  exhausted,  and  properly  cautious,  did  not  follow,  but  contented  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Clinton  advised  an  immediate  attack  upon  Cam- 
bridge, but  Howe  was  too  cautious  or  too  timid  to  make  the  attempt.  His  troops  lay  upon 
their  arms  all  night  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Americans  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill,  a 
mile  distant.  Two  British  field*pieces  played  upon  them,  but  without  efiect,  and  both  sides 
feeling  unwilling  to  renew  the  action,  hostilities  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
engagement  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed  and  missing,  three  hundred  and  five  wound- 
ed, and  thirty  who  were  taken  prisoners ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fif\y.  The  British  loss 
is  not  positively  known.  Gage  reported  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  wounded ;  in  all  ten  hundred  and  fifly-four.  In  this  number  are  in- 
eloded  eighty-nine  officers.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  best  in- 
fbmiation  they  could  obtain,  reported  the  British  loss  at  about  fifleen  hundred.  The  battle, 
from  Howe's  first  attack  until  the  retreat,  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  The  number  of 
buildings  consumed  in  Charlestown,  before  midnight,  was  about  four  hundred  ;  and  the  es- 
timated loss  of  property  (most  of  the  families,  with  their  effects,  having  moved  out)  was 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  engaged  in  this  battle  was  small,  yet  cotemporary  writers  and  eye-witnesses 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  determined  and  severe  on  record.  There  was  absolutely  no 
victory  in  the  case.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides  ;  and  when 
the  provincials  had  retired  but  a  short  distance,  so  wearied  and  exhausted  were  all  that  nei- 
ther party  desired  more  fighting,  if  we  except  Colonel  Prescott,  who  earnestly  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  a  fresh  corps  that  evening  and  retake  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  a  terrible 
day  for  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  for  almost  every  family  had  a  representative  in  one  of  the 
two  armies.  Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  aflray,  and  deep  was  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  women  of  the  city,  who,  from  roofs,  and  steeples,  and  every  elevation, 
gazed  with  streaming  eyes  upon  the  carnage,  for  the  battle  raged  in  full  view  of  thousands 
of  interested  spectators  in  the  town  and  upon  the  adjoining  hills.*  In  contrast  with  the  ter- 
rible scene  were  the  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sun. 


*  It  is  nid  that,  for  the  foul  profanity  in  which  the  brave  old  general  indulged  on  that  occasion,  he  made 
a  sincere  oonfeasion,  after  the  war,  before  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  **  It  was  almost  enough 
to  make  an  angel  swear,*'  he  said,  "  to  see  the  cowards  refuse  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won  !*' 

*  ^*In  other  battles,''  said  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  article  pablished  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1818,  "  the  recoilertion  of  wives  and  children  has  been  nsed  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  war- 
rior's breast  and  to  nerve  his  arm.  Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  pmeiut  of  them,  and 
other  dear  connections,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the 
energy  of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms,  into  every  gallant  effort  of  their  warring  friends." 


Stieakml  on  the  BiOla. 
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^H  Clurarter  of  W 


"  The  heaTens,  the  calm  pore  he&TFns,  were  bright  on  high ; 
Earth  laughed  beneath  in  all  iu  freshening  green; 
The  free,  blue  streams  sang  as  they  wandered  by; 
And  many  a  sunny  glsde  and  flowery  scene 
Gleamed  out,  like  thoughts  of  youth,  life's  troubled  years  between," 

W1I.LIS   GlILOBD  ClaBI. 


while  upon  the  gieen  Blopes,  where  (locks  wete  quietly  grazing  but  a.  few  houn  before,  Wu 
h&d  reared  its  gary  altara,  and  the  earth  vvu  aalutttted  with  the  blood  of  its  victims.  For- 
fully  augmented  wsg.the  terror  of  the  scene,  when  tbe  black  smoke  arose  from  Charleslown 
on  fire,  and  enveloped  the  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill,  which,  hke  the  enter  uf 
a  volcano,  blazed  and  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  curtain  that  veiled  it. 

"  Amazing  scenes  1   what  shnddering  prospects  rise  ! 
What  horrors  glare  beneath  the  angiy  skies  I 
The  rapid  flameB  o'er  Cbartestown's  heights  ascend  ; 
To  heaveD  Ihey  reach  t  urged  by  the  boisterous  wind. 
The  mournful  crash  of  falling  domes  reaound, 
And  tottering  spires  with  sparkles  reach  the  ground. 
One  general  buret  of  ruin  reigns  o'er  all ; 
The  bnming  city  tbanders  to  its  fall ! 
O'er  mingled  noiaea  the  vast  ruin  sounds, 
Spectators  veep  I  earth  from  ber  center  groans  1 
Beneath  prodigious  unexlinguished  firei 
111-lated  Charlestown  welters  and  expires." 
,  EuLooiux  o.t  Wasber,  1781. 


■■  It  was,"  said  Burgoync,  who,  with  Gage  and  other  British 
e  place  near  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  <■  a  complication  of 


any  thing  that  t 
beenmoro  dreadfully  ter- 
rible than  what  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  at  this 
time."  But  it  is  profit- 
lets  to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  scene.  Time 
hath  healed  the  grief 
and  beart-sicknees  that 
were  bom  there ;  and 
art,  in  the  hands  of  busy 
men,  has  covered  up  for- 
ever all  vestiges  of  the 
conflict. 

Many  gallant,  many 
noble  men  perished  on 
the  peninsula  upon  that 
sad  day  ;  but  none  was 
90  widely  and  deeply 
lamented,  because  none 
was  so  widely  and  truly 
loved,  as  the  self-sacri- 
ficing and  devoted  War- 
ren. Ho  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  spirit  of 


D  my  lot  to  witness.     Sure  I  1 


officer*,  was  looking  on  from  a 
horror  and  importance,  beyond 
that  nothing  ever  can  or  has 
generous  and  diaiotereat- 
ed  patriotism  that  inqnr- 
ed  the  coloniea.  In  ev- 
ery rela^on  in  life  be  was 
a  model  of  excellence. 
••  Not  alt  the  havoc  and 
devastation  they  have 
made  has  wounded  me 
like  the  death  of  War- 
ren," wrote  the  wife 
of  John  Adams,  inHS. 
throe  weeks  aft-  •'^ 
erward.  "  We  want 
him  in  the  Senate  ;  we 
want  him  in  hia  profea- 
sion ;  we  want  him  in 
the  field.  We  mnurn 
for  the  citizen,  the  sn- 
alor,  the  phyiician,  and 
the  warrior."  General 
Howe  estimated  his  in- 
fluence, when  he  declar- 
ed to  Dr.  Jeflrica,  wbo 
recognized  the  body  of 


*  Joseph  Warren,  son  of  a  Massachuietu  farmer,  was  bom  in  Roxhiiry  in  1740,  and  graduated  ai  Hv- 
Tinl  College  in  1759.     He  studied  the  soienoe  ofmedjeine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  rapidly  rou  to  tbe  boJ. 

ur,  at  least,  to  the  front  nuik  of  thai  profession  in  Bosloo,     Sentiments  of  patriotism  seemed  to  farm  a  {uti 
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Tba  EurgJ,  BoUbm,  ud  PMrlolini  of  Wwren.        NmooIc  Honon  to  Ul  MmoiJ.       Tbe  old  HuniinHiiI  «■  BraBd'i  HQL 

WiTTcn  onltie  6Hd  the  next  day,  that  his  deftth  was  worth,  to  the  Britiafa,  five  hundred  of  the 
provincial  privatat.      Eulogy  and  aong  have  aided  hittory  id  embalming  hia  memory  with  the 

of  his  moral  nature,  uid  coarafre  to  nvow  (hem  vas  always  prompting  him  to  action.  He  bepame  oeces- 
Hirilj  a  potilician,  at  a  time  when  all  men  were  called  upon  to  act  in  public  matters,  or  be  looked  upon  ai 
drones.  Hs  sras  one  ot  the  earliest  memhera  of  the  aisootation  in  Boston  known  as  Ibe  Sons  o{  Libertj. 
and  from  1TG8  was  extremely  elRcient  in  fosterin);  tbe  npiril  of  rational  libertj  and  independence  In  the 
wide  and  ioAuential  circle  in  which  be  moved.  His  mind,  sugtjestiTe  and  darinf;,  planned  maay  measures. 
in  secrel  caucus  with  Adams  and  others,  for  re.-.Uling  the  encruachmcnts  of  British  power.  In  1771  he 
delivered  tbe  onlioa  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Mas-mere.  Ho  solicited  the  honor  of  performinp  a 
like  duty  on  the  5tb  of  March,  1775,  in  conse<itiencc  of  a  threat  of  some  of  the  British  oHicers  that  thev 
woald  take  ibe  life  of  any  man  who  should  dare  to  speak  on  that  occasion.  The  old  South  meeting-houee 
was  crowded  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  bifiIcs,  stairs,  and  pulpil  were  filled  with  armed  British  soldiers. 
Tbe  intrepid  young  orator  entered  a  window  by  a  ladder,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
found  silence,  eonunenced  his  exordium  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  His  friends,  though  determined  to  avenge 
any  attempt  at  assassination,  trembled  for  bis  safely.  He  dwelt  eloquently  upon'the  early  struggles  of  the 
New  England  people,  their  fait'b  and  loyally,  and  recounted,  in  aorrowful  tones,  the  oppressions  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  them.  Gradually  he  apprmched  the  scene  on  (he  5lh  of  March,  and  then  portrayed  it 
in  such  language  and  pathos  of  expression,  that  even  the  slem  soldiery  thai  came  to  awe  bim  wept  at  bi» 
words.  He  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  that  mullilude,  a  striking  symbol  of  the  revolt  which  he  was  lead. 
ing,  firm  in  tbe  faith  of  that  sentiment,  "  Resistance  to  tyranu  is  obedience  to  God."  Looking  at  him,  it 
might  be  said,  as  Magoon  remarks,  in  clasaio  quoiaiion, 

"  Ttaoa  but  Men  Uoont  Athoi ; 


When  JiAn  Hancock  went  to  the  Conlinental  Congre.'is,  Warren  waa  elected 
10  SU  his  place  as  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Four  days  previous 
10  tbe  action  on  Breed's  Hill,  that  body  gave  bim  the  commission  of  major 
general,  and  be  was  the  only  ollicer  of  that  rank  engaged  in  the  conflict ;  yet 
be  was  without  oonunau),  sJid  fought  as  a  volunteer.  "  He  fell,"  as  Everett 
baa  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  with  a  numerous  band  of  kindred  spirila— the 
gray-haired  veteran,  the  stripling  in  tbe  flower  of  youth — who  had  xlood  side 
by  side  on  that  dreadful  day,  ukd  fell  together,  like  the  beauty  of  Israel  in 
their  high  places  I"  Warren's  body  was  identiflod,  on  the  morning  after  tbe 
battle,  by  ftr.  JelTries,  who  was  bb  intimate  acquaintance.  Ho  was  buried 
where  he  fell,  and  the  place  was  marked.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in 
1776,  his  remains  were  disinterred,  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  were  carried  in 
procession  from  the  Representatives'  chamber  to  King's  Chapel,  and  buried 
with  military  and  masonio  booors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  oflered  pray- 
en,  and  Perez  Morton  primouoced  an  oralioD  on  the  occasion,  Warren's  re- 
mains now  rest  beneath  St.  Paul's  Church.  Ho  was  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masons lor  North  America  at  the  lime  of  hu  death.  A  lodge  in  Chartcslown 
erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory  in  1794,  on  ihe  spot  where  he  fell.     It 

was  composed  ofa  brick  pedeslal  eight  feel  square,  rising  ten  feet  fiom  the    

ground,  and  supporting  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feet  high.      This  Wab>bii'i  )li>in.'iiui 

was  surmounted  by  a  gilt  um,  bearing  the  inscription  "J.  W.,  aged  3S,"  en- 
twined with  masooio  emblems.     On  tbe  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  fullovring  inscription : 
"Erected  A.D.  MDCCXCIV., 
By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Fre«-masnas, 
cocutituted  in  Charleslown,  17H3, 
In  Memory  of 


L  Josa 


t  w*» 


who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  IT, 

1775. 

Nooabnl  they  who  set  a  just  value  npoo  Ihe  bleiiings  of  liberty  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her.    In  vain  we  toiled^ 

in  vain  we  (ought )  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  oflspring,  want  valor  to  repel  ihe  assault  of  her  invaders. 

Charlestown  seilled,  I6i&.      Burned,  1775.      Rebuilt,   1776." 

This  raoRument  stnod  forty  yesra,  and  then  was  reroored  to  nive  plac 
known  as  Bunker  Hill  MooumeDi.  A  beautiful  model  of  Warreo's  moi 
obelisk,  IVocn  which  I  mad«  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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Character  of  Uie  Troops  engaged  in  tiie  Battle  on  Breed's  HiOL  Monument  to  Warren  ordered  by  Congreii. 

immortality  that  rests  upon  the  spot  where  he^feU.  He  was  a  hero  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  so  were  Prescott  and  other  compatriots  in  the  struggle  ;  hut  all  were  not  he- 
roes who  surrounded  them.  Unused  to  war ;  some  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non ;  inferior,  hy  two  thirds,  in  number,  and  vastly  so  in  discipline,  to  the  enemy,  the  won. 
der'  is  that  the  provincials  fought  so  well,  not  that  so  many  used  their  heels  more  expertly 
than  their  hands.  Many  officers,  chosen  by  the  men  whom  they  commanded,  were  totally 
unfitted  in*  knowledge  and  spirit  for  their  stations,  and  a  few  exhibited  the  most  arrant  cow- 
ardice. They  were  tried  by  court  martial,  and  one  was  cashiered  for  disobedience  and  for 
being  a  poltroon.^  But  they  have  all  passed  away ;  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  charity 
around  their  resting-places,  remembering  that 

*^  Hero  motivea,  placed  in  judgment's  scale, 
Outweigh  all  actions  where  the  heart  is  wrong." 

Here  let  us  close  the  volume  of  history  for  a  time,  and  while  the  gentle  breeze  is  sweeping 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  from  Bunker  Hill,'  and  the  tumult  of  distress  and  alarm  is  sub- 
siding in  Boston,  let  us  ride  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  visit  those  places  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  patriot  martyrs.  We  have  had  a  long,  but,  I  trust,  profitable  con- 
sultation  of  the  records  of  the  past.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  for  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  wherein  is  remarkably  manifest- 
ed the  spirit  of  true  liberty  which  finally  wrought  out  the  independence  of  these  American 
states.  In  brief  outlines  I  have  delineated  the  features  of  those  events,  and  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the  principles  of  freedom  from  the  little  conventicles  of  despised  and  persecuted,  but 
determined  men,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  assembled  tb  assert  the  most 
undoubted  natural  right,  that  of  worshiping  God  as  the  conscience  of  the  creature  shall  die 
tate,  to  the  uprising  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  same  people  in  origin  and  language,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  puissance  of  the  mightiest  arm  upon  earth  ;  and  the  assembling  of  a  council  in 
their  midst,  of  which  the  great  Pitt  was  constrained  to  say,  "  I  must  declare  and  avow  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study  ;  I  have  read  Thucydides, 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of  Philadelphia.** 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1 777,  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  "  that  a  roonument  be  mrected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription : 

In  honor  of 

Joseph  Warren, 

Major  General  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liberties 

Of  his  country ; 

And  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell 

An  early  victim, 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

June  17th,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 

Have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

Congress  also  ordered  "  that  hia  eldest  son  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States."*  The  patri- 
otic order  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  has  never  been  obeyed. 

*  This  was  Captain  Callender.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered,  and,  in  an  order  of  July  7th, 
Washington  declared  him  to  be  *.'  dismissed  from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental  army.''  CaUeoder 
felt  much  aggrieved,  and,  confronting  the  charge  of  cowardice,  remained  in  the  army  as  a  voluntaer,  and 
I'ooght  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  next  year,  that  Washington  commanded  his  sentaaoe  to 
be  erased  from  the  orderly-book. 

'  This  battle  should  properly  be  called  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  for  there  the  great  events  of  the  day 
occurred.  There  was  much  fighting  and  slaughter  upon  Bunker  Hill,  where  Putnam  chiefly  oommaaded, 
but  it  was  not  the  main  theater  of  action. 

*  Joumab  of  CongreM,  liL,  96 
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Bmtoo  Common. 


Trip  to  Concord. 


M%)or  Barrett 


Hit  Coonectioa  with  the  ReTohitlon. 


164A 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*^  How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
Shot  thwart  the  earth  I  in  crown  of  living  fire 
Up  comes  the  day  1     As  if  they  conscious  qoaflPd 
The  sonny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
Langh  in  the  waking  light.'* 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

"  War,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  forces ; 
Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail ; 
Seeing  Howe,  with  altered  courses, 

Bending  to  the  Western  gale. 
Thus  from  every  bay  of  ocean 

Flying  back  with  sails  unfurl'd, 
Toss'd  with  ever-troubled  motion, 
They  shall  quit  this  smiling  world." 

Military  Sono,  1776.' 

T  was  a  glorious  October  morning,  mild  and  brilliant,  when  I  left 
Boston  to  visit  Concord  and  Lexington.  A  gentle  land-breeze  dur- 
ing the  night  had  borne  the  clouds  back  to  their  ocean  birth-place,  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  storm  was  left  except  in  the  saturated  earth.  Health  re- 
turned with  the  clear  sky,  and  I  felt  a  rejuvenescence  in  every  vein  and 
muscle  when,  at  dawn,  I  strolled  over  the  natural  glory  of  Boston,  its 
broad  and  beautiful ly-arbored  Common.  I  breakfasted  at  six,  and  at  half 
past  seven  lefl  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg  rail-way  for  Concord,  seven- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Boston.  The  country  through  which  the  road 
passed  is  rough  and  broken,  but  thickly  settled.  I  arrived  at  the  Concord 
station,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village,  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  procuring  a  conveyance,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  for  a  guide, 
proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  localities  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We 
rode  to  the  residence  of  Major  James  Barrett,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Barrett,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  near  the  residence  of  his  venerated 
(y^^r  ancestor.  Major  Barrett  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  I  visited  him,  and 
itN&  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  was  eighty.  Like  most  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Both,  I  believe,  still  live.  The  old  lady — a  small,  well-formed  woman — ^was  as 
sprightly  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  moved  about  the  house  with  the  nimbleness  of  foot 
of  a  matron  in  the  prime  of  life. .  I  was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  and  the  sonny  radiance 
which  it  seemed  to  shed  throughout  her  household ;  and  the  half  hour  that  I  passed  with 
that  venerable  couple  is  a  green  spot  in  the  memory. 

Major  Barrett  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  the  British  incursion  into  Concord  took  place. 
He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  musket,  but,  with  every  lad  and  woman  in  the  vicinity,  he  la- 
bored in  concealing  the  stores  and  in  making  cartridges  for  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
With  oxen  and  a  cart,  himself,  and  others  about  his  age,  removed  the  stores  deposited  at 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  into  the  woods,  and  concealed  them,  a  cart-load  in  a  place,  un- 
der pine  boughs.     In  such  haste  were  they  obliged  to  act  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
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'  This  song  of  forty-eight  lines,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  entitled  '*  A  Military  Song,  by  the  Army,  oct 
General  Washington's  victorious  entry  into  the  town  of  Boston." 
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rrom  Lexington,  that,  when  the  cart  wa«  loaded,  lade  would  march  on  each  >ide  of  the  oxeo 
and  goad  them  into  a  trot.     Thus  all  the  stores  were  eflectnally  concealed,  except  tanw 
carriage-wheeU.     Perceiving  the  enemy  near,  these 
were  cut  up  and  hurned ;  so  that  Farsons  found 
nothing  of  value  to  destroy  or  carry  away. 

From  Major  Barrett's  we  rode  to  the  monument 
erected  at  the  site  of  the  old  North  Bridge,  where 
ihe  skirmish  took  place,  and  I  sketched,  on  my  way,  ' 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett,  depicted  on  page 
526.  The  road  crosses  the  Concord  River  a  little 
above  the  site  of  the  North  Bridge.  The  monu- 
ment stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  village,  and  not  far  from  the  house  of  , 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  monument  is  constructed  of 
granite  from  Carlisle,  and  has  an  inscription  upon 
a  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  ' 
pedestal.'  The  view  is  from  the  green  shaded  lane 
which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  monument, 
looking  westward.  The  two  trees  standing,  one  upon  each  ude,  without  the  iron  niliiig, 
were  taplings  at  the  time  of  the  battle ;  between  them  was  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
The  monument  is  reared  upon  a  mound  of  earth  a  few  yards  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  to  the  left,  two  rough,  uninsoribed  stones  from  the  field  mark  the  graves  of  the  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  and  buried  upon  the  spot. 

We  returned  to  the  village  at  about  noon,  and  started  immediately  for  Lexington,  six 
miles  eastward. 

Concord  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  including  within  its  borden  about  one  hundred  dwell- 
ings. It  lies  upon  the  Concord  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Merrimac,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Assabeth  and  Sudbury  Rivers,  Its  Indian  name  was  Musketaquid.  On  account 
of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  by  purchase,  of  the  aborigines,  in  1635. 
it  was  named  Concord.  At  the  north  end  of  the  broad  street,  or  common,  is  the  honse  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Shattuck,  a  part  of  which,  built  in  1774,  was  used  as  one  of  the  depositaries 
of  stores  when  the  British  invasion  took  place.  It  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  a  view 
of  it  would  have  but  little  interest  as  representing  a  relic  of  the  past. 

The  road  between  Concord  and  Lexington  passes  through  a  hilly  but  fertile  country.  It 
is  easy  for  the  traveler  to  conceive  how  terribly  a  retreating  army  might  be  galled  by  the 
fire  of  a  concealed  enemy.  Hills  and  hillocks,  some  wooded,  some  bare,  rise  up  every  ivhere. 
and  fonned  natural  breast-worka  of  protection  to  the  skirmishers  that  hung  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  Colonel  Smith's  troops.  The  road  enters  Lexington  at  the  green  whereon  the 
old  meeting-house  stood  when  the  battle  occurred.  The  town  Ja  upon  a  fine  rolling  plain, 
and  is  becoming  almost  a  suburban  residence  for  citizens  of  Boston,  Workmen  were  in- 
closing the  Green,  and  laying  out  the  grounds  in  handsome  plata  around  the  monament. 


'  Tbe  following  is  ■  copy  of  the  inaaription  : 


On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  American 
militia,  and  on  thii  spot  the  flrst  oT  ths  ottemy  fell 

which  gave  Independence  to  these  United  Siatea. 
In  gralitods  to  God,  and  in  the  love  ol  Freedom, 
This  Monument  wu  erected, 
A.D.  1B36. 
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which  ttandi  ti  few  yards  from  the  itreet.     It  is  upon  a 

ipaeious  mound  ;  ita  material  ii  granite,  and  it  has  a  mar- 
ble tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pedestal,  with  a  long 

intcription.'     The  design  of  the  monument  is  not  at  all 

graceful,  and,  being  surTounded  by  tall  trees,  it  has  a  very 

'■  dumpy"  appearance.     The  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it, 

and  doubtless,  ere  long,  a  more  noble  structure  will  mark 

the  spot  where  the  curtain  of  the  revolutionary  drama  was 

first  lifted. 

Afler  making  the  drawings  here  given.  I  visited  and 

made  the  sketch  of  "  Clark's  House,"  printed  on  page  523. 

There  I  found  a  remarkably  intelligent  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Chandler,  aged  eighty-threo  years.     She  has  been  an 

occupant  of  the  house,  I  believe,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 

and  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  period. 

tier  version  of  the  escape  ofHancock  and  Adams  is  a  little 

diflerent  from  the  published  accounts,  which  I  have  adopted 

in  the  historical  sketch.  She  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18lh  of  April,  some 
British  officers,  who  had  been  informed  where 
these  patriots  were,  came  to  Lexington,  and  inquir- 
ed of  a  woman  whom  they  met,  for  •'  Mr.  Clark's 
house."  She  pointed  to  the  parsonage ;  hut  in  a 
moment,  suspecting  tfaeii  design,  she  called  to  them 
and  inquired  if  it  was  Clark's  tavern  that  they 
were  in  search  of.  Uninformed  whether  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  parumage  where  their  intended  vic- 
tims were  staying,  and  supposing  the  former  to  be 
the  most  likely  place,  the  offieers  replied,  "  Yes ; 
Clark's  tavern,"  "Oh,"  she  said,  "Clark's  tav- 
ern is  in  that  direction,"  pointing  toward  East  Lex> 
ington.  As  soon  as  they  departed,  the  woman 
hastened  to  inform  the  patriots  of  their  danger,  and 
they  immediately  arose  and  fled  to  Wobum.  Dor> 
otby  Quiney,  the  intended  wife  of  Hancock,  who 

was  at  Hr.  Clark's,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight.     Paul  Revere  soon  afterward  arriv- 
ed, and  the  events  already  narrated  then  occurred. 

I  next  called  upon  the  venerable  Abijah  Harrington,  who  was  living  in  the  village.     He 

was  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.     Two  of  his  brothett  were  among  the 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  ibe  inacriptioc  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  Liberty  simI  (he  Rights  of  Mankind  1 1 1  The  Freedom  and  IndepeDdence  of  America — 
sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  bcT  sons — Tbis  Monument  is  erected  bj  (be  Inhabitants  of  Lexing- 
ton, under  Ibo  patransKe  and  at  Ibe  expense  of  Ibe  ComiooDwealtb  of  MuucbuKllx,  to  Ihe  memory  of 
tlMir  Fellow-citi»nt,  Ensifpi  Robert  Monroe,  Messri.  JoDU  Puher,  Sunuel  Hsdley,  Jooalhan  Hurinf^oo, 
Jnor.,  Inac  Muzsy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Bravrn,  of  Leiinglon,  and  Asatael  Porter,  of  Wobum,  who 
fell  oo  this  Field,  the  Aral  victims  of  the  Sword  of  Brilinh  Tj-ranny  and  Oppresgiiun,  on  the  raonung  of  ibe 
eTer-memorsbto  Nincle«alb  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.  The  Die  wm  Cum  1 1 1  The  blood  of  these  Martyrs 
in  tba  Cbum  of  God  mad  their  Country  wu  the  Ccmen(  of  the  Union  of  Iheie  Stales,  then  Colooies,  and  gave 
■be  Spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness,  and  Resololion  of  Iheir  Fellow-ciliieni.  They  rose  u  one  man  to  re- 
venge (heir  Brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  (he  Sword  (o  asiert  snd  defend  their  natifs  Rij^hts.  Tbey 
nobly  dared  to  be  Free  1 1 1  The  oontest  was  long,  bloody,  and  affecting.  Righteous  Heaven  approvtd 
the  Solemn  Appeal ;  Violory  crowned  their  Anns,  and  the  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence  of  the  United 
SUIea  of  America  vu  Ihcir  rIotioiu  Reward.      Buill  in  Ihe  year  1799." 

'  This  view  is  froni  (ho  Cuncord  Road,  lookinn  esstwnrd,  and  ihowi  a  portion  of  (he  inclomre  of  the 
Green.  The  dLilsnt  building  seen  on  the  right  is  the  old  "  Buckman  Tavern,"  delineated  in  Iknlitlle's  ea- 
Kraving  oo  pane  S24.  It  now  belongs  (o  Mrs.  Merriani,  and  exhibits  many  scars  made  by  (he  bullets  on 
the  morning  of  the  skirmish. 
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miDute  men,  but  ucaped  unhurt.  Jonatban  and  Caleb  Harrington,  near  lalatirea,  were 
killsd  The  fanner  wai  shot  in  front  of  hia  own  houia,  while  hia  wife  ttood  at  the  window 
in  an  aguny  of  alarm.  She  saw  her  haiband  fall,  and  then  start  up,  the  blood  gushing 
frora  hU  breast.  He  stretched  oat  bis  arms  toward  her,  and  then  fell  again.  Upon  bii 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled  toward  his  dwelling,  and  expired  just  as  bis  wife  reached  him. 
Caleb  Harrington  was  shot  while  run- 
ning from  the  meeting-houie.  My  inform- 
ant saw  almost  the  whole  of  the  battle, 
baying  been  sent  by  bia  mother  to  go  near 
enough,  and  be  tafe,  to  obtain  and  oonvey 
to  her  information  respecting  her  othei 
sons,  who  were  with  the  minute  men. 
His  relation  of  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing was  substantially  such  as  history  has 
recorded.  He  dwelt  upon  the  subject  ( 
with  apparent  delight,  for  his  memory  of  ^ 
the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  around  which 
cluster  so  much  of  patriotism  and  glory, 
was  clear  and  full.  I  would  gladly  have 
listened  until  twilight  to  the  voice  of  such 
experience,  but  time  was  precious,  and  I 
hastened  to  East  Lexington,  to  visit  his 
cousin,  Jonathan  Harrington,  an  old  man 
of  ninety,  who  played  the  fife  when  the 
minute  men  were  marshaled  on  the  Green 
upon  that  memorable  April  morning.  He 
was  gplitting  fire-wood  in  his  yard  with  a 
vigorous  hand  when  I  rode  up  ;  and  as  he 
sat  in  his  rocking-chair,  while  I  skotohed  his 
placid  features,  he  appeared  no  older  than  a 
man  of  seventy.  His  brother,  aged  eighty- 
eight,  came  in  before  my  sketch  was  finished,  d^/i^j/  m  o 
and  I  could  not  but  gaze  with  wonder  upon  ^^^^^^ 
these  strong  old  men,  children  of  one  moth- 
er, who  were  almost  grown  to  manhood  when  the  first  battle  of  our  Revolution  occurred  ' 
Frugality  and  temperance,  co-operating  with  industry,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, have  lengthened  their  days,  and  mode  their  protracted  years  hopeful  and  happy.' 
The  aged  fifer  apologized  for  the  rough  appearance  of  his  signature,  which  be  kindly  wrote 
for  me,  and  charged  the  tremulous  motion  of  bis  hand  to  bii  labor  with  the  ax.  How  te- 
naciously we  cling  even  to  the  appearance  of  vigor,  when  the  whole  frame  is  tottering  to 
its  fall !  Mr.  Harrington  opened  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  with  the  shrill  war-notes  of  the 
fife,  and  then  retired  from  the  arena.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  war,  nor  has  his  life, 
passed  in  the  quietude  of  rural  pursuits,  been  distinguished  except  by  the  glorious  acts  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  left  Lexington  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  at  half  past  four.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumnal  altcmoon.     The  trees  and  fields  were  still  green,  lor  the  frost  had 

'  The  seventy-Onh  Biinivaraarj  o\  tba  Iniiles  of  Leiinglon  and  Concord  wu  celebrated  at  the  Uner 
place  on  the  19th  of  April,  IHSO.  In  tbe  prooession  vnu  a  oarriage  oontaioing  ibese  venerable  bratben, 
affsd,  Tespsclirelj,  nearly  aiaety-one  and  ninety-tbree ;  Amos  Baker,  of  Lincoln,  aged  nineijr-raar  \  Thoraa* 
Hill,  of  Danvera,  aged  ninetj-tirn  \  and  Dr.  PreHon,  of  Billerioa,  aRCd  eighly-eighl.  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Everett,  among  others,  made  a  speech  on  tbe  ooeasion,  in  whioh  he  very  happily  rcnurked,  that  "  it 
pleased  his  heart  to  see  those  venerable  men  beude  him  \  and  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  assist  Mr.  Joe- 
Btban  Harrington  to  put  on  bis  top  coat  a  few  minutes  ago.  In  doing  so,  be  woi  ready  to  saj,  with  the 
eminent  nan  of  old,  '  Very  pleasant  art  thoo  to  tne,  my  brother  Jooathan  I'  " 
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not  yet  been  busy  with  their  foliage  and  hiadei.  The  road  is  Macadamized  the  whole  dia- 
Unce ;  and  so  thickly  ia  it  lined  with  house*,  that  the  Tillage  of  East  Lexington  and  Old 
Cambridge  seem  to  embrace  each  other  in  close  union. 

Cambridge  is  an  old  town,  the  first  settlement  there  having  been  planted  in  1631,  co- 
teroporaneouB  with  that  of  Boston,  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  settlers  to  make  it 
the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Winthrop  commenced  the  erection  of  his 
dwelling  there.  It  was  called  New  Town,  and  in  1632  was  palisaded.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooker,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  minister  in  Cambridge. 
In  163G,  the  Greneral  Court  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  public  school  in  New  Town,  and 
appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  1636,  the  Reverend  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  school  with  about  four  thousand  dollar*.  This  endow- 
ment enabled  them  to  exalt  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  it  was  called  Harvard  Univers- 
ity in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor. 

Cambridge  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  place  where  the  fint  printing-press  in  America 
M-aa  e<Iabliahed.  Its  proprietor  waa  named  Day,  and  the  capital  that  purchased  the  mate- 
rials was  furnished  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Glover.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  "  Free- 
man's Oath,"  in  1636  ;  the  next  waa  an  almanac ;  and  the  next  the  Psalms,  in  meter.' 
Old  Cambridge  (West  Cambridge,  or  Menotomy,  of  the  Revolution),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  three  miles  from  West  Boston  Bridge,  which  oonnects  Cambridge  with  BMton. 
Cambridgeport  is  about  half  way  between  Old  Cambridge  and  the  bridge,  and 
East  Cambridge  occupies  Lecbmere's  Point,  a  promontory  fortified  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  1775. 

Arrived  at  Old  Cambridge,  1  purted  compimy  with  tho  Tehiclo  und  driTet  ^    , 

that  conveyed  me  from  Concord  to  Loxingion,  am!  hither ;  and,  as  the  day 
was  fast  declining,  I  hastened  tu  ehclch  tht:  ht'a<t-quarturs  o(  Waahinglon,  nn 
elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  standing  iu  the  midst  of  thnil>bery  and  !-ln1cIy 
elms,  a  little  distance  from  thu  slret-l,  once  tlie  highway  from  Har- 
vard University  to  Waltham.     At  this  mansion,  and  at  Winter 
Hill.  Washington  passed  most  of  his  time,  after  taking  .  ^iifaJlL.   i    ^ 


command  of  the  Continental  a 
of  Boston  in  the  following  sptini;. 
Its    present    owner    is    Hem:v 
Wadsworth  Lonofellow,  ym- 
feasor  of  modern    languages  iri 
Harvard  University,  and  widt'K 
known  in  the  world  of  liters* 
tnre  as  one  of  the  most  gifU'ii 
men  of  the  age.     It  is  a  spoi 
worthy  of  the  residence 
of  an  American  bard  so 
endowed,  for  the  associ- 
ations which  hallow  it 
are  linked  with  the  no- 
blest themes  that    ever 
awakened  the  inspiration 
of  a  child  of  long. 


,  unlit  the  evacuation 


WumfVTOin  llB*»4171*nU. 


"  When  the  hoars  of  Day  are  nnnibeT'd, 

And  (he  voicfw  o(  the  Mnht 
Wake  tb«  better  soul  Ihat  sluniber'd 

To  &  hoi  J,  calm  delight ; 
Ere  Ibe  evening  Itntja  are  liRhteJ, 

Aod,  like  pbantonis  gn"*  ■"'d  tall, 
Sbkdowa  Trom  (he  fl(ful  flre-tinht 

Dance  epoD  the  psilor  mil," — Loioi 

'  ReconiK  of  Uurvard  Collen*. 
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Deicription  of  Waahington't  Headqaaiten  at  Cambridge.  Phillif,  the  black  Poet  WaahingtOD'a  Letter  to  PhQlis. 

then  to  the  thoughtful  dweller  must  come  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour  to  weave  a  gor- 
geous tapestry,  rich  with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  young  republic.  My 
tarry  was  brief  and  busy,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly  descending — it  even  touched  the  forest 
tops  before  I  finished  the  drawing — ^but  the  cordial  reception  and  polite  attentions  which  I 
received  from  the  proprietor,  and  his  warm  approval  of,  and  expressed  interest  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  labors,  occupy  a  space  in  memory  like  that  of  a  long,  bright  summer  day. 

This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five 
stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lof^y  elm — ^mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ;  while  within,  iconoclastic  innovation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  mallet  and  trowel  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ancient 
builder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved  cornices  and  paneled 
wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.  I  might  give  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former 
presence  in  those  spacious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrospection,  but  they  are  elsewhere  iden- 
tified with  scenes  more  personal  and  important.  I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  noticing 
the  visit  of  one,  who,  though  a  dark  child  of  Africa  and  a  bond-woman,  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  commander-in-chief  This  was  Phillis,  a  slave  of  Mr.Wheatley, 
of  Boston.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  She 
seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  intuitively ;  became  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  corre- 
sponded with  such  eminent  persons  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Rev- 
erend George  Whitefield,  and  others.  Washington  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  did  a  few  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston ;  her  master,  among  others, 
having  left  the  city  by  permission,  and  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Chelsea.  She  passed 
half  an  hour  with  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  and  his  officers  she  received  marked 
attention.* 

^  Phillis  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Washingtoo  in  Ootober,  1775,  in  which  she  inclosed  a  poem  eulogistic 
of  his  character.  In  February  rollowing  the  general  answered  it.  I  give  a  copy  of  his  letter,  in  illustration 
of  the  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  always  so  kind  and  courteous  to  the  most  hum- 
ble, even  when  pressed  with  arduous  public  duties. 

<*  Cambridge,  Febnary  S8, 1776. 

*'  Miss  Phillis, — Tour  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Time  enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  import- 
ant occurrences,  continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  real  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the  elegant  lines  you  inclosed  ;*  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  suck 
encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents ;  in  honor 
of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  public  prints.  If 
you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  br 
the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Gbo.  Wasbihgtosi." 

*  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find«"  says  Mf.  Sparka,  **  among  Waabington'a  papers,  the  letter  and  poem  addreaaed  to  him.**  H«v 
Hnes  *'  On  the  Death  of  Whitfield,"  "  Farewell  to  America,"  and  kindred  pieces,  exhibit  conaiderftble  poetic  talent  The  follow- 
ing la  a  specimen  of  her  verse,  written  before  she  was  twoi^  years  of  age.    It  is  extracted  from  a  poem  on  **  Imagination.* 

"Though  winter  firowns,  to  fancy's  raptured  eyes 
The  fields  may  flourish  and  gay  scenes  arise ; 
The  frozen  deeps  may  break  their  iron  banda, 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  their  sands ; 
Fair  Flora  may  resume  her  fragrant  reign. 
And  with  her  flowery  riches  deck  the  plain ; 
Sylvanus  may  dllTuse  his  honors  round. 
And  all  the  forests  may  with  leaves  be  crown'd ; 
Bhowers  may  descend,  and  dews  their  gems  disclose, 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  the  blooming  rose." 

In  1773,  when  she  was  at  (he  age  of  nineteen,  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  dedicated  to  die  CoaafeBss  of 
Huntingdon.  They  give  evidence  of  quite  extensive  reading  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory,  many  of  them  abonodiag 
with  fine  allusions  to  freedom,  her  favorite  theme.  After  the  death  of  her  nuster,  in  1776,  ahe  married  a  man  of  her  own  eolor. 
but  who  v^as  greatly  her  Inferior.  His  name  was  Peters.  She  died  in  Boston,  in  extreme  poverty,  on  the  SCh  of  Deoember, 
1794.  aged  nearly  forty-one  years. 
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Tba  "  BIkUmI  HogM."    Dncriptlon  or  thr  PU»  bj  tha  BaraocH  RledeKL    ABntaUoB  of  Ibe  genuliwona  id  PblDVi  FbRtt. 

A  few  rods  above  the  teiidence  of  Profeeaar  Longrellow  is  the  Tioiiw  in  which  the  Bruns- 
wick general,  the  Baron  Kiedeiel,  and 
hii  family  were  quartered,  during  the 
■tay  of  the  captive  army  of  Bui^yne 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boatoa.  I  waa  not 
aware,  when  I  visited  Cambridge,  that 
the  old  nianiion  was  stitl  in  existence ; 
bat,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, I  am  able  to  present  the  feat- 
ures of  its  southern  front,  with  a  de- 
scription. In  style  it  is  very  much 
like  that  of  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  ground*  around  is  similar.  It  is 
(haded  by  noble  linden -trees,  and 
adimed  with  shrubbery,  presenting  to  the  eye  all  the  attractions  noticed  by  the  BaroneM  of 
Riedesel  in  her  charming  Letters.*     Upon  a  window-pane  on  the   west  side  of  the  house 

'  Tbis  is  from  a  p«nai]  sketch  by  Mr.  LooKrellow.  I  am  also  inlebled  to  him  for  ihe  fac-ajmile  at  the 
auta([rsph  of  the  Baroness  of  Riedosel.  Jl  will  be  percciveil  thai  Ihe  i  ii  placed  before  Ihe  1  in  ■pelliog  thf 
name.  I  have  berelofore  given  it  with  the  t  first,  whicli  ii  according  la  the  orthof^niphy  in  Bur|iopie'i 
Slalt  oftki  Ezptdition,  ttc.  wherein  I  supposed  it  was  spelled  oorreclly.  This  autognph  shows  il  to  be 
errooeons.     Mr.  Longfellow's  beaiitifal  poem,  "  The  Open  Window,"  refers  to  this  mannion. 

'  She  thiu  write*  respoDting  her  reraoial  from  a  peasant's  huiue  on  Wbter  Hill  to  Cambridge,  and  her 
residence  Ihere : 

"  We  posacd  three  weeks  in  this  place,  and  were  then  (nuufeiTed  to  Cambrld|te,  where  we  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  best  huases  of  the  place,  which  belonged  to  Royalists.  Seven  families,  who  were  cnnoeoled 
by  relationship,  or  lived  in  frreat  iniimacy,  had  here  farms,  gardens,  and  splendid  mansions,  and  not  far  off 
orchards,  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  owners  bid  been  in 
the  habit  of  assembiiii);  every  anemoon  in  one  or  another  of  these  hooses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with 
music  or  dancing,  and  lived  in  afflucnec,  in  good  bnmor,  and  without  care,  nntil  this  unfortunate  war  al  once 
dispersed  iheiu,  and  transformed  all  their  houses  into  solitary  abodes,  except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  also  soon  obliged  10  make  their  escape. 

"  On  Ihe  3d  of  June,  1778, 1  gate  a  ball  and  supper,  in  celebration  of  my  husband's  birth-flay.  I  had 
invited  all  onr  generals  and  oDleers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter.  General  Burgoyne  seat  us  an  apology,  after 
be  had  made  us  wail  for  him  till  eight  o'clock.  He  had  always  some  excuse  for  not  visiting  us,  until  ha 
was  about  departing  for  England,  when  he  cams  and  made  me  many  apologies,  lo  which  I  made  do  other 
reply  than  that  1  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  he  had  put  himself  lo  any  inconvenience  for  our  sake.  Tha 
dance  lasted  long,  and  we  had  an  cicellent  supper,  to  which  more  than  eighty  persons  sat  down.  Onr 
yard  and  garden  were  illuminated.  The  king's  birtb-ilay  falling  on  the  next  day.  it  was  re*olved  thai  the 
>-ompany  should  not  separate  before  his  majesty's  heallh  was  drank;  which  was  done,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  attaahment  to  his  person  and  interests.  Never,  I  believe,  was  '  God  Save  ihe  King'  sung  wilh 
more  enthusiasm,  or  with  feelings  more  sincere.     Onr  Iwo  eldest  girls  were  brought  into  the  room  lo  see 

Tba  fbUawiof  earkns  ■nnniulaD  oT  Ibe  mDUlDrnrH  of  the  pgimu  of  FhtUU  Is  prialaliB  IbeprEficg  ts  ths  toIbdk,  Mujof 
tbs  DuiKi  will  be  rscognlivil  ■■  promlnnl  fn  tbs  KeTolution. 

'To  nnt  Prstic— Ai  U  baa  bcm  rvprUnllj  wiattMrA  ta  Um  poblliliFr.  bj  perHai  wba  have  no  the  mniiseKpt  tbi4 
aaubpn  would  be  nsdj  to  anspect  thsy  wrrv  not  nsUy  [ha  wrldnES  orPhlllis.  bsbas  prornrrd  Uw  folUiwIjiir  sneBtsaoii  from 
lbs  iBort  rBtpMtsbk  cbarutrn  In  BoMoo.  tbu  noiw  ml^l  bsTo  ibe  leut  iroiuil  for  diapaiiiic  (fasir  orixlDsl:  'Ws,  wbose 

bj  FbUliA,  ■  TouDg  DcfTT)  ^L,  who  wu.  but  s  few  jvmn  mjKt,  bniufbt  sn  nDrnlElTalnl  bwtMTiu  from  Africa,  mil  bsa  srsr 

tt  As  bdl  Judgs,  ud  li  Iboughl  qualified  to  w^tn  them. 

• '  Uto  EmntocT  Tuoui  HrrrHiHiDN.  n«nur. 

-■Ttao  nis.Tbomu  Hubbsrd,  TV  Rai.l'hulH  Chinnerjr,  D.D.. 

Tbs  HDD.  John  Cniu^,  Tla  Rm.  Nuhir  Rrki.  D.D, 

Tba  Hob.  Jami*  Pllti.  Tba  Ra'.  tdnard  ponbrniui,  D.D.. 

Tbs  Hoa.  HaniwB  Cn-r,  The  Rev.  Andraw  Viiot,  P  D. 

■ne  Hon,  Jamaa  Bowduiu.  Tbs  R»»-  Pmuel  Coopfr,  D.n, 

JotaB  UancoGk,  V.n\ .  Tba  tun.  Hi.  ."unual  Matber. 

Josri>hnreRi.F.a<]n  Tbc  Rev.  Mr.  John  tfaorbsHL 

lUcbafd  Carvr.  Raq.  K/.  John  Wbealkr  (benuaiUr).-'' 
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may  be  leen  the  undoubted  autograpb  of  tbat  accompliihed  womaD, 

inscribed  with  a.  diamond  point.     It  is  an  interesting-  memento,  and  ia  '~fj  (^  .,j 

preserved  with  great  care.     The  annexed  is  a  fac  siinile  of  it.  <iJlU'D  SJ't'-'L- 

During  the  first  monienti  of  the  soft  eyening  twilight  I  sketclied  the  '  ^- 

"  Washington  elm,"  one  of  ihe  ancient  OKa^mofthe  primeval  forest, 

older,  probably,  by  a  half  century  or  more,  than  the  welcome  of  Samoaet  to  the  white  set- 
tlers.    It  stands  upon  Washington  Street,  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  Common, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that,  beneath  its  broad  shadow,  General 
Washington  first  draw  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Contineotal 
«my.>'     Thin  linos  nf  clauds,  glowing  ia  the  light  of  the  setting  son 
like  bars  of  gold,  streaked  the  western  sky.  aiiJ  .-■>  prolonged  the 
twilight  by  rellectinn,  that  I  had  ample  time  to  tiiiish  my  drawing  beibie 
the  night  shadows  dimmed  the  paper. 

Early  on  the  fallowing  morning  I  procured  a  chaise  to  visit  Charles- 
town  and  Dorchester  Heights.      I  rode  first  to  the  former  place,  and 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  obelisk  ihzit  stands  upon  the  S'le 
of  the  redoubt  upon  Breed's  Hill.     As  I  aaccuded  the  Steps  wliich 
lead  from  the  street  to  the  smooth  gmvel-walks  Upon  the  eminence 
the  "  Bunker  Uill  Monument"  ^taiiJE,  I  experienced  a  feel- 
dieappointment  and  regret,  not  eaeily  to  be  expressed.      Be- 
'tttt-  ^^^H  ^'"'e  nie  waa  the  ^reat  memento,  huge  anil  grand — alt  that  patriotic 

^^^r      ^H  reverence  eould  wish — but  the  ditch  scooped  out  by  Prescotfs 

f^~  ^^^B  toilers  on  that  starry  night  in  June,  and  the  mounds  that  were 

HMk  ,        ^^^H  upheaved  to  protect  them  from  the  shots  of  the  astonished  Brit- 

^^L  ^^^K  ons,  were  elTaced,  and  no  more  vestiges  remain  of  the  handi- 

^^^^       ^^^1  work  of  those  in  whose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  this  obelisk 

asraised,  than  of  Roman  conquests  in  the  sbad- 
v  of  Trajan's  Column— of  the  naval  battles  of 
Nelsou  around  his  monuiovat 
in  Trafalgar  Square,   or  of 
~     ich  victories  in  the  Place 
sndome.     The  fosse  and 
the  breast-works  were 
1.  all    quite    prominent 
:;1  when     the 

*;  N,-  foandatioo 

--  stone  of  the 


the  illununatioD.  We  were  all  deeply  moved,  and  proud  to  have  the  oounige  to  display  such  sentimeoic  is 
tho  raidst  at  our  enemies.  Even  Mr.  Carter*  could  not  forbear  participaling  in  our  enlhusisani." — Lrtttn 
and  Mtmoiri  rtlating  lo  iSt  War  ofJmtTiaiii  Indiptndttict,  and  Iht  Caplurt  of  lit  Gmnon  TVoop*  at  Sar- 
atoga :   Bif  Madamt  Dt  Eitdiul. 

'  Tbb  important  event  u  recorded  on  page  564,  where  a  picture  of  the  tree  is  given, 

*  Tbii  monumeot  alands  in  the  oenter  irf  the  grounds  included  within  the  brewit-worin  of  the  old  redoubt 

on  Breed's  Hill.     Its  sides  are  precisely  pKndlel  with  ibose  oTtbe  redoubt.     It  ia  built  of  Quincj  graoiie. 

and  ia  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  in  height.     The  foundation  is  composed  o!  ili  ooonea  ol  staaes. 

and  extends  twelve  feet  below  the  sorfaoc  of  the  ground  and  base  of  the  shsTt.    The  four  aidei  of  th«  Ioib- 

*  llr. Cum'  wm  tlie  kb Jnlaw  of  Ocnenl  Scbsjler.  RemnDbRfaig ttu  UndneM  nWdi  (be  bad  rBectred  (ram  Ami  giaili 
niu  vhUe  la  Anmr,  :ha  b>raHH  Knglil  out  Mr.  and  Hn.  Cuter  (whn  wgn  Hrlng  In  BoMon]  on  bcr  urtnl  u  Casibiidct 
"*  Mn.  CutBr."  «be  H^  "  naemhlad  ber  pvmta  In  mtldiHHUid  Bnoduot  ofbev^bdt  herbubuidwuTevngfAl  MkdUae.' 
1^  pitriDtk:  leil  of  Mr,  Cutsr  bad  glnn  riae  to  (boliih  ((oriei  reapccting  bim.  "  Tbej  aaumed  to  (aal  mnefa  filiiiil»)il|i  fer 
m,**  aaja  Mndame  Db  RlBdEadi  '  tbottgh,  at  tba  Hme  dme.  Ebli  wlckadBlr.  Cartar,  la  cofkaequtHa  of  fSanetal  Bawe'a  iMri^ 
bnmad  ACTrn]  viUagEa  and  ■null  towns,  tnggnred  to  bit  couDtrrinon  to  cot  olToiir  geoerala' be«d^  to  picUa  ttt^^aod  aopov 
them  <D  nniill  barTFli.  ind,  *a  oflea  M  Uie  EnjUata  ihouM  again  bun  a  TiUa|^  to  aend  tbem  me  of  IbM*  baReb ;  bat  ihai  ov- 
vltj  vai  pol  adopted." 
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and  a  little  care,  directed  by  good  taste,  might  have  preflenred  them  in  their  interesting 
state  of  half  ruin  until  the  passage  of  the  present  century,  or,  at  least,  until  the  sublime 
centenary  of  the  battle  should  be  celebrated.  Could  the  visitor  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
patriots  themselves,  associations  a  hundred-fold  more  interesting  would  crowd  the  mind,  ibr 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  thought  are  the  slightest  relics  of  the  past  when  linked  with  noble 
deeds.  A  soft  green-sward,  as  even  as  the  rind  of  a  fair  apple,  and  cut  by  eight  straight 
gravel-walks,  diverging  from  the  monument,  is  substituted  by  art  for  the  venerated  irregu- 
larities made  by  the  old  mattock  and  spade.  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  untrained  by 
appreciating  affection  for  hallowed  things ;  nevertheless,  there  is  palpable  desecration  that 
may  hardly  be  forgiven. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  for  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  6nest  in  the  world.  A  **  York  shilling"  is  charged  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  the 
monument.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  **  a  shilling  show'*  worth  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel  to  see.  Boston,  its  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  mottled  with  villages, 
are  spread  out  like  a  vast  painting,  and  on  every  side  the  eye  may  rest  upon  localities  of 
great  historical  interest.  Cambridge,  Rozbury,  Chelsea,  Quincy,  Medford,  Marblehead, 
Dorchester,  and  other  places,  where 


dation  extend  about  fifty  feet  hori^ntally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety  coarses  of  stone,  six  of  them 
below  the  suriace  of  the  ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  lime  mortar ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  in  lime  mortar  mixed  with  cinders,  iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  square ;  at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feet.  Inside  of  the  shaft  is 
a  round,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top,  six  feet. 
Around  this  inner  shaft  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  both 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory 
or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  seventeen  feet  in  height  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  four 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  cap>piece  of  the  apex  is  a  single 
stone,  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.     It  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative  monument  on  Breed^s  Hill.  An  association  for  the  purpose  was  founded  in  1824 ;  and  to  give 
eclat  to  the  transaction,  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  work,  General  La  Fayette,  then  "  the  na- 
tion's guest,"  was  invited  to  lay  the  corner-stone.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Forty 
survivors  of  the  battle  were  present ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
in  our  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon ;  but  one  by  Solo- 
moo  WiUard,  of  Boston,  having  been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commenced,  in  1 827,  by  James 
Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  was  suspended  on  account 
of  a  want  of  funds,  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expended.  The  work 
was  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  suspended,  within  a  year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  having  been  expended.  In  1840,  the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A  fair  was  announced  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to  oontribute  some  production  of  her  own 
hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  September,  1 840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations,  to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
subsequently,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish  it  for  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  last 
stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o^dook  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1 842.  Edward  Games, 
Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag  as  he  went  up,  while  the  interest- 
ing event  was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843, 
the  monument  was  dedicated,  on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and 
vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Tyler),  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named,  respectively,  **  Hancock**  and  **  Adams,"  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  '*  Adams*'  was  burst  by  them 
in  firing  a  salute.     The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  two  guns : 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY. 

"  This  is  one  of  four  cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  fleld-artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many  engagements  during  the 
war.     The  other  two,  the  property  of  tbe  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

'*  By  Older  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19th,  1788." 
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View  from  Banker  Hill  Montunent         The  Past  and  the  Present.        Dorchester  Heights.        Oondttton  of  the  FotliScalioBa 

*^  The  old  Continentals, 
In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Falter'd  not," 

and  the  numerouB  sites  of  small  fortifications  which  the  student  of  history  can  readily  call 
to  mind.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  rise  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire ;  and  on  the  northeast,  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  the  more  re- 
mote Cape  Anne  may  be  seen.  Wonders  which  present  science  and  enterprise  are  devel* 
oping  and  forming  are  there  exhibited  in  profusion.  At  one  glance  from  this  lofty  obserra- 
tory  may  be  seen  seven  rail-roads,^  and  many  other  avenues  connecting  the  city  with  the 
country ;  and  ships  from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Could  a  tenant  of  the  old  grave-yard  on  Copp's  Hill,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  village  upon  Tri-mountain  was  fitting  out  its  little  armed  flotillas  against  the  French  in 
Acadia,  or  sending  forth  its  few  vessels  of  trade  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  or  oocasiooally 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  come  forth  and  stand  beside  us  a  moment,  what  a  new  and  wonderful 
world  would  be  presented  to  his  vision  !     A  hundred  years  ago ! 

**  Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  filled  the  church  with  faces  meek 
A  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

They  were  men  wise  in  their  generation,  but  ignorant  in  practical  knowledge  when  com- 
pared with  the  present.  In  their  \^nldest  dreams,  incited  by  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced  the 
literature  of  their  times,  they  never  fancied  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  our  mighty  dray- 
horse, 

"  The  black  steam-engine  I  steed  of  iron  power — 
The  wond'rous  steed  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
Lanch'd  on  its  course  by  pressure  of  a  touch — 
The  war-horse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  neck 
Grim,  clothed  with  thunder,  swallowing  the  way 
In  fierceness  of  its  speed,  and  shouting  out, 
'  Ha  1  ha  !**     A  little  water,  and  a  grasp 
Of  wood,  sufficient  for  its  nerves  of  steel. 
Shooting  away,  *  Ha !  ha !'  it  shouts,  as  on 
It  gallops,  dragging  in  its  .tireless  path 
Its  load  of  fire.'* 

I  lingered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as  long  as  time  would  allow, 
and  descending,  rode  back  to  the  city,  crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  rambled  ibr  aa  hour 
among  the  .remains  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester. 
The  present  prominent  remains  of  fortifications  are  those  of  intrenchments  cast  up  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  have  no  other  connection  with  our. subject  than  the  circumstance  that 
they  occupy  the  site  of  the  works  constructed  there  by  order  of  Washington.  These  were 
greatly  reduced  in  altitude  when  the  engineers  began  the  erection  of  the  forts  now  in  ruins, 
which  are  properly  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They  occupy  the  sunmiits  of  two 
hills,  which  command  Boston  Neck  on  the  lefl,  the  city  of  Boston  in  front,  and  the  harbor 
on  the  right.  Southeast  from  the  heights,  pleasantly  situated  among  gentle  hills,  is  the 
village  of  Dorchester,  so  called  in  memory  of  a  place  in  England  of  the  same  name,  whence 
many  of  its  earliest  settlers  came.  The  stirring  events  which  rendered  Dorchester  Heights 
famous  will  be  noticed  presently. 

I  returned  to  Boston  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  Tisit- 
ing  places  of  interest  within  the  city — the  old  South  meeting-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Prov- 
ince House,  and  the  Hancock  House,  all  delineated  and  described  in  preceding  pages.     I  am 

*  When  I  visited  Boston,  in  1848,  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  cars  went  daily 
over  the  roads  to  and  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  in  them 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"  Job,  xxxix.,  24,  25. 
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indebted  to  John  Haaoock,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and  preaent  proprietor  and  occupant 
of  the  ■'  Hancock  House,"  on  Beaeon  Street,  for  polite  alteDtioni  while  riaitiufc  hit  intereetinfc 


msniion,  and  Tor  iDfonnation  con- 
cerning matters  that  have  pasaed 
under  the  eye  ofhii  experience  of 
threescore  yean.  He  hu  many 
mementoea  of  his  eminent  kins- 
man, and  among  them  a  beauti- 
fully-eiecuted  miniature  of  him, 
|«intedin  London,  in  1761,  while 
he  was  there  at  the  coronation  of 
George  HI.  He  also  owns  the 
original  portrait  ofGovernor Han- 
cock, of  which  the  engraving  on 
page  5\5  is  a  copy. 

Near  Mr.  Hancock's  residence 
is  the  State  House,  a  noble  struc- 
ture upon  Beacon  Hill,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  laid  in 
1793,  by  Governor  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, aMiBted  by  Paul  Revere, 
master  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge 
There  I  sketched  the  annexeA 
picture  of  the  colossal  statne  of 
Washington,  by  Chantrey,  which 
llouorable  Artillery  Company 


stands  in  the  open  renter  of  the 
first  story ;  also  the  group  of 
trophies  from  Bennington,  that 
hang  over  the  door  of  the  Senate 
chamber.'  Under  these  trophies, 
in  a  gilt  frame,  is  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly to  General  Stark's  letter,  that 
accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  trophies.  It  was  written  fifly 
year*  ago. 

AAer  enjoying  the  view  from 
the  (op  of  the  SlaCe  House  a 
while,  I  walked  to  Copp's  Hill,  a 
little  east  of  Charlestown  Bridge, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  tarried  until  sunset  in 
the  ancient burying-pround.  The 
earliest  name  of  this  eminenci- 
was  Snow  Hill.  It  was  subeu- 
quently  named  nftfr  its  owner, 
William  Copp.*  It  came  into 
the  posBcssion  of  the  Ancient  and 
in  1775,  they  were  forbiddeu  by 


•■  Vmxt, 


■rtgagc ;  and  whi 
tiage  to  parade  on  the  Common,  they  wcut  to  this,  their  own  ground,  and  drilled  in  defi- 
ance of  hia  thraalB.     The  fort,  or  battery,  that  was  built  there  by  the  British,  just  beforr 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  near  ils  southeast  brow,  adjoining  the  buryiug-ground. 
remains  of  many  eminent  men  repom  in  that  little  ceme- 
tery.    Close  by  the  entrance  is  the  vault  of  the  Mather  , ^ 

family.      It  is  covered  by  a  plain,  oblong  structure  of, 
brick,  three  feet  high  and  about  six  feet  long,  upon  which 
is  laid  a  heavy  brown  stone  slab,  with  a  (ablet  of  slate, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  tenants  below.* 
,„  T.  I  pasaed  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  in  the 

isw.  rooma  of  the  MasaaehuMtti  Historical  Society, 
where  every  facility  was  afiorded  me  by  Mr.  Felt,  the 
librarian,  for  examining  the  assemblage  of  things  curious 
collected  there,'     The  printed  books  and  maDuscriptt,  relating  principally  to  American  his- 

'  Sue  map  DO  p«ge  395. 

'  Tbi)  is  a  pielure  of  Chantrej'a  iitatiM,  which  a  mulo  of  Ilaliui  marble,  and  oixt  BTlMn  thomwDd  dollars. 

*  Od  ■otne  at  (be  oM  mapa  at  Bosioo  it  is  called  Corpt  HitI,  Um  name  HipposMl  lo  have  beeo  deritnl 
rrom  tbe  rircanuuuice  of  a  burying-gmuMl  being  there, 

*  The  following  is  (he  insoripttoD  a|Kn  the  sliale  tablet :  "  The  Rcrcrend  Docton  Increue,  rutloo,  and 
Samuel  Mather  were  interred  in  this  vault. 

"NcaiAsi  died  August  27,  172-1.  M.  84. 
Cotton  •'      Fob.       13,  1727,    "    65. 

Samuel         "     Jan.       27,  1785,    "    79,'* 

*  This  soclMy  was  incorpoTBted  in  Fcbraarr,  1794.  The  avowed  object  of  its  orgMiixation  is  to  coll«-l, 
prewrve,  and  comrouniFale  materials  for  a  complete  hislor;  of  this  counlrv,  and  an  accouol  of  all  valoab'r 
tibrts  of  homan  indnitrr  and  ingenuity  from  the  beciaaing  of  its  settlement.  Between  tweoly  and  thirty 
■■('laTo  Tolumr^  i<f  its  "  Collprtinns"  bare  been  pub1i^■brd, 


*  Thu  Lknri  of  t>r,  a 


u  bun»d  SI  ClurV-Bl, 
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IkillBcIJoiii  of  thv  NuMchuKtt*  UUlorlcal  Socle!^.  ColooUl  and  olha'  RcliM.  Dnmtan  fiw  Bomb. 

lory,  are  numerous,  rare,  and  valuable.     There  is  also  a  rich  depository  of  the  aulofTsph* 

of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 

their  immediate  descend-      ,  ,i -r    .  .  ur„ntL  ^^ -m- 

ants      There  are  no  less      ^^'^3*^'^  pyr-^^U.-^  *t  a.  ^^,  «-■«'»  ^«W(V  7**- 

than  twenty-five  Urge  folio  volumes  of    '^  P'fi^f^^  T"^  U^.»t-^,/-  -r.  l,i»*K 

valuable   manuscript   letters  and  other     9-  '»«''*-5.     "  y  t^i^ul '^^^-^^-'V^ 

documents;  besides  which  are  six  thick     ft<^  "■»•'«  *^''  ^  *"  ■        jir  A- 

quarto  manuscript  volumes — acoouBent-     /fr  i(  --^  ^•T^    airur  •■s'^fy^^rty*. 

ary  on  the  holy  Scriptures — in  the  hand-writing  of    Awv-l^  -lO^t- 

Cotton  Mather.      From  an  autograph  letter  of  that     ^o'  'J'yi      l^  tii/' 

singular  man  "the  annexed  facsimile  of  his  writing     \C.0^^T1^   f ! l^^JrYi-^^ 

and  signature  is  given.     Among  the  portraits  in  the  tiiraai's  Wumo. 

cabinet  of  the  society  are  those  of  Governor  Winslow, 

aupposed  to  have  been   painted   by  Vandyke,  Increase  Mather,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  the 

founder  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  that  indefatigable  anttqnar)-. 
Dr.  Webb,  widely  known  as  the  American  correspondeDt  of 
the  "  Danish  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians"  at  Copenha- 
gen, He  was  sitting  in  the  chair  that  once  belonged  to  G«v- 
cmoT  Winalow,  writing,  upon  the  desk  of  the  speaker  of  thf 
colonial  Aasembly  of  Massachusetts,  around  which  the  wans 
debates  were  carried  on  concerning  American  liberty,  from  thr 
time  when  James  Otis  denounced  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  un- 
til Governor  Gage  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Salem,  in  1 77-t 
Hallowed  by  such  associations,  the  desk  is  an  interesting  relir. 
Dr.  Webb's  famiharity  with  the  collections  of  the  society,  and 
his  kind  attentions,  greatly  facilitated  my  search  amomg  the  sit 
thousand  articles  for  things  curious  connected  with  my  suligeci. 
iiH.it''     ""^'™»      and  made  my  brief  visit  far  more  profitable  to  myself  than  it 

would  otherwise  have  been.     Among  the  relips  preserved  ■ 
that  belonged  to  Governor  Carver,  very  similar  in  its  appearance 

the  ancient  one  delineated  on  page  438  ;  the  sword  of 
Miles  Standish  ;  the  huge  key  of  Port  Royal  gale  ;  a  ] 
samp-pan,  that  belonged  to  Metscomet,  or  King  Philip  ; 
and  the  sword  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain 
Church  when  he  cut  ofi'that  unfortunate  sachem's  head. 
The  dish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wrought 
out  of  an  elm  knot  with  great  skill.  The  sword  is  very 
rude,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  colony.  The  handle  is 
a  roughly- wrought  piece  of  ash.  and  the  guard  is  made  of  a  wrooght-iron 
plate.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Philip  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  lingered  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  copying  and  sketching,  with  busy 
hands,  until  after  one  o'clock.  An  urgent  call  beckoning  me  homeward,  I  de- 
parted in  the  cars  for  Norwich  and  New-London  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  regretting  that  my  tarry  in  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims  '' 

was  necessarily  so  brief,  and  that  1  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  a 
visit  to  the  neighboring  villages,  all  of  which  are  associated  with  events  of  the  .    ' 

IXevolution.      Before  departure  let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  Boston  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     That  event  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  stirring  oetat> 
of  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  sucrpEs  for  the 


il 


Lrfrot 


is  ihoiit  (hree  frft  in  Ujameler.     The  chair,  whi 
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AppninCmeiit  of  a  Commaoder-ia-chlef  of  the  Contineotal  Armj.         WMhingtoo't  acoeptanoe  of  the  Office.         Hie  Modesty. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  resolved  **  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty ;"  also,  "  That 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general."*  The 
most  difficult  question  then  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for  the  responsible  of- 
fice. Military  men  of  much  experience  were  then  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  be- 
leaguring  Boston,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  New  England  colonies  General  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  the  commander-in-chief  It  was  conceded  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  a  skillful  and  judicious  commander,  so  essential  for  the  service ;  yet,  it  being 
doubtful  how  the  New  England  people,  and  particularly  the  soldiery,  would  relish  the  su- 
percession  of  General  Ward  by  another.  Congress  was  embarrassed  respecting  a  choice. 
The  apparent  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. The  subject  of  the  appointment  had  been  informally  discussed  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  John  Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  troops  at  Boston  as  a 
Continental  Army.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of  generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the 
person  alluded  to  to  be  Colonel  George  Washington,  whose  commanding  military  talents,  as 
displayed  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  and  his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Congress  of  1774,  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  land.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Thomas  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  On  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  the  following  morning,  President  Hancock  communicated  to  Washington,  j^^-  y^ 
officially,  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  signified  his  ac-  ^^^ 
reptance  in  a  brief  and  truly  patriotic  reply.*  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  Rutledge,  and 
John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  a  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
<reneral ;  these  were  given  to  him  four  days  afterward.'     Four  major  generals,  eight  brig- 

'  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  Ill,  112. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  reply : 

**  Mr.  President, — ^Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  1  feel 
threat  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  1  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will 
accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in 
this  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  cas>o  and  happi- 
ness, I  do  not  WLsh  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  1 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  1  desire.** 

His  expres^iions  of  distrust  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment were  heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  the  day  after  his  appointment,  he  said. 
''  You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy  [the  familiar  name  of  Martha],  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  the  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
tnist  too  great  for  my  capacity ;  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  findini;  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven 
years.'*     Washinsrton  was  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of  age. 

'  His  commission  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"To  Gborgk  Washington,  Esq.— We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor, 
rondnct,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonics,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  services,  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty, and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  yoa  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  all  otficers  and  soldiers  under  your  command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  be  duly  exercised,  and  prm'ided  with  all  convenient  necessaries.     And  you  are  to  rej^nlate  yuur 
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adicn,  and  one  adjutant  general  were  appointed,'  and  the  pny  of  the  nreral  offioen  wst 
agreed  upon.* 

Washington  left  Philadelphia  for  the  camp  at  Camhridge  on  the  2lBt  of  June, 
where  he  airired  on  the  2d  of  July.  He  wbb  every  where  greeted  with  enthutiaun 
by  crowds  of  people,  and  public  bodies  extended  to  him  all  the  deference  due  to  his  exalted 
rank.  He  arrived  at  New  Vork  on  the  25th,  escorted  by  a  company  of  light  horse  from 
Philadelphia.  Governor  Tryon  arrived'from  England  on  the  same  day,  and  the  aame  es- 
cort received  both  the  distinguished  men.  There  Washington  first  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  held  a  brief  conference  with  General  Schuyler,  and  gave  that  officer 
directions  concerning  his  future  operations.  Toward  evening,  on  the  26th,  he  lefl  New 
York,  under  the  escort  of  several  military  companies,  passed  the  night  at  Kingsbridge,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  or  York  Island,  and  the  next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Philadelphia  light  horse,  pressed  on  toward  Boston.  He  reached  Watertown  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  July.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  presided  over  by  James 
Warren,  was  in  session,  and  voted  him  a  congratulatory  address.     Major-general  Lee,  who 

accompanied  him,  also  received  an 
address  from  that  body.  They  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Washington 
established  his  head-quarten  at  the 
house  prepared  for  him,  delioealcU 
on  page  553. 

Or  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  thr 
"    troops  at  Cambridge  were  drawn 
up  in  order  upon  the  Common  lo 
'6  the  commander-in-chief     Accoia- 
d  by  the  general  officers  of  the  army 
'_  who  UL're  present,  Washington  walked  frooi 
^  his  quarters  to  the  great  elm-tree  that  noip 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Common,  and,  nnder 
the   shadow  of  its  broad  covering,  stepped   M.  few- 
paces  in  front,  made  some  reuiarliB,  drew  hia  sword. 
lally  look  command  of  the  Continental  army. 
I>^V      Hint  UBS  an  auspicious  act  fur  America;   and  the  love  and  nivermc« 
The  Wasiiuoiqh  Elm>    ^hich  all  felt  Ibr  him  on  that  occasion  never  waned  donng  the  eight 
long  }eais  of  the  conflict.     When  be  resigned  that  commianon  into  tbe 
hands  of  Congress  at  Annapolis  not  a  blot  was  visible  upon  tbe  liiir  escutcheon  of  hia  tiiMT- 
acter     like  Samuel    he  could  boldly  "  testify  his  integrity"*  in  all  things. 

cnniluot  in  ever^  reipeol  bj  the  mles  and  dUcipliae  of  war  (as  hare  given  you),  and  pnnctnalljr  to  obti  it 
and  follow  BiicK  orders  and  directions,  Tram  lime  to  lime,  as  yoo  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  fntnre  Cob- 
artsa  of  these  Unilcd  Colonies,  or  oommittee  of  CongrtH.  This  conunission  is  to  caolinne  in  broe  ttMil 
revoked  bj  this  or  a  future  Coagreaa.     Signed,  Joan  Hahcoce,  H  i  i  i Ji«(  " 

The  original  of  this  commission,  with  other  relics  of  the  illuilrioos  chiefi  is  cBrefully  preserved  ia  a  {[law 
rase,  in  a  room  of  the  Patent  Office  building  ai  Washington  Ciiy- 

'  The  names  of  these  several  oflicers  are  contained  in  a  noie  on  page  190. 

'  The  pay  of  the  several  officers  was  as  follows,  per  month:  major  general,  $I6A,  and  when  actioK  in 
a  separate  department,  S330;  brigailier  general,  $1!S;  adjutant  seneral,  8l  25  ;  commisssrr  general,  SSP  . 
quarter-master  (general.  SSO  ;  his  deputy,  840;  pajmaster  general,  8l00;  his  deputy,  850;  <AieI  tm^p- 
neer,  SBO;  three  aida-dc-camp  for  the  general,  each,  S33 ;  his  secretory,  966;  comniisMiy  <rf  tbe  miB- 
lers,  840. 

'  The  honse  seen  in  this  sketch  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest  in  Cambridge,  having  been  bnih  aboot  1750.  It 
has  been  in  the  possasston  nf  ihe  Moore  bmily  sboul  seventy-flTC  years.  Since  I  visited  Cambridge  I  harr 
been  informed  that  a  Mrs.  Moore  was  still  living  there,  who,  from  the  window  of  that  house,  saw  (be  eer«- 
mooT  of  Washington  tnVing  command  of  the  army.  '  I  Samuel,  xii-,  3 
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Conocll  of  War.      Character  of  the  Army.       PuDlihmeoto.      RiOemon.      Number  of  Troopt  in  the  Field.      A  model  Ord«r* 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  9th.  It  was  composed  of  the  major  j^j^ 
generals  and  the  brigadiers,  and  the  object  of  the  council  was  to  consult  upon  future  ^^^• 
operations.  The  commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  a 
mixed  multitude  of  men  of  every  sort,  from  the  honest  and  intelligent  citizen,  possessed  of 
property  and  station,  to  the  ignorant  knave,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  consequently  every 
thing  to  gain.  Organization  had  been  effected  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thorough  disci- 
pline was  altogether  unknown.  Intoxication,  peculation,  falsehood,  disobedience,  and  disre- 
spect were  prevalent,  and  the  punishments  which  had  been  resorted  to  were  quite  inefiectual 
to  produce  reform.^  It  was  estimated  by  the  Council  that,  from  the  best  information  which 
could  be  obtained,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  efiect- 
ive  men,  while  the  Americans  had  only  about  fourteen  thousand  fit  for  duty.'  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  by  the  Council  to  maintain  the  siege  by  strengthening  the  posts  around  Bos- 
ton, then  held  by  the  Americans,  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  if 
the  troops  should  be  attacked  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  the  places  of  rendezvous  should  be 
VVales^B  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  Roxbury  lines ;  and  also  that,  at  the  present,  it  was  **  in- 
expedient to  fortify  Dorchester  Point,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it." 

Some  riflemen  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  enlisted  under  the 
orders  of  Congress,  and  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  sterling  cour- 
age, ioon  joined  the  camp.'  Upon  their  breasts  they  wore  the  motto  **  Liberty'  or  Death." 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irishmen,  and  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  New  £n- 
planders.  Otho  Williams,  afterward  greatly  distinguished,  was  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  companies.     Both  these  men  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  organize  the  army.^  He  arranged  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 

^  These  punishments  consisted  in  pecaniary  fines,  standing  in  the  pillory,  confinement  in  stocks,  riding 
a  wooden  horse,  whipping,  and  drumming  oat  of  the  regiment. 

^  The  following  return  of  the  army  was  made  to  Adjutant-general  Gates  on  the  19tb  of  July : 
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'  ThetiC  men  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  account  of  their  sure  and  deadly  aim,  they  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  British.  Wonderful  stories  of  their  exploits  went  to  England,  and  one  of  the  riflemen,  who  wa.«» 
carried  there  a  prisoner,  was  gazed  at  as  a  great  curiosity. 

*  The  following  general  order  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  after  Washington  took  command 
of  the  army : 

^*  The  Continental  Con^riress  having  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been 
raised,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their 
pay  and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  PaoviKcss  of  North  Amkbica;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  distinction  of  ooloAies  will  be  laid  aside,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole, 
and  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  great  and  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  disci- 
pline be  observed,  and  due  subordination  prevail  through  the  whole  army,  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essen- 
tial points  must  necessarily  produce  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  end  in  shameful  disap- 
pointment and  disfrrace.  The  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due  observance  of  those  articles 
uf  war,  established  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
ness ;  and  in  like  manner,  he  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  en^roged  on  actual  duty, 
a  punctual  attendance  oo  divine  ser\'ice,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven  npon  the  means  used  for  our 
safetv  and  defense.^* 

This  brief  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  a  few  words,  it  evokes  harmony,  order,  the  exercise 
of  patriotism,  morality,  sobriety,  and  an  humble  reverence  for  and  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence.  It 
includes  all  the  essential  elements  of  good  government.  These  principles  were  the  moral  bonds  of  union 
that  kept  the  little  Continental  army  together  during  the  dreary  year^  of  its  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
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wbich  the  troopa  fimi  tb«  •une  coloaj,  at  fkr  as  praebeable,  were  broogbt  tOEVtber.  The 
ri^t  win^,  iQMleT  Major-fcnetal  Ward,  etmitted  of  two  brigades,  canunaiided  by  GeoeisU 
Tbotnas  and  SpcDCCr,'  and  was  ataliooed  at  Rmbniy  and  hs  soatheni  dependeaciea.  The 
left  wing  was  placed  mider  tbe  coaunand  of  Gaietal  Lee,  aad  eonsiited  of  the  laigsdes  of 
SnlUran  and  Gieene.  Tbe  fbmKT  wai  ititMMied  npoB  Winter  Hill ;  the  latter  npoo  Flos' 
pect  HiJL  The  center,  stationed  at  Cambridge,  was  commanded  by  General  Pntnant.  and 
coDiisted  of  two  brigades,  one  tit  which  was  eoounanded  bjr  Heath,  and  the  other  bj  a  sen- 
ior officer,  of  leas  rank  than  that  of  brigadier.  Tboroai  Uifflin,  who  acMmpuiied  Wash- 
ington from  Philadelphia  as  aid-de-eamp,  was  made  qaarter-ouiter  gencnU.     Joseph  Tmrn- 


'  Jdsefh  SrENCEB  served  bi  ■  major  awJ  coloael  during  the  Seven  Yean'  War.  He  vas  a  nalive 
HmldBiD,  in  Connecticut,  vbere  be  was  born  in  1714.  lie  was  with  tlw  Coolinentsl  army  in  the  < 
tion  against  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  assisted  in  Sallivna's  retreat.  He  Km  afterward 
commlssioD,  and  left  tbe  armj,  wfaea  be  was  chosen  to  be  a  delegate  in  Cooicrera  from  hb  oative  M 
died  at  East  Haddam  la  Janiiaiy,  1789,  aged  sevenlj'-flte  fean.  Geneiat  Selh  Pomemy,  wbo 
pmnled  with  Spencer  and  others,  reftued  to  serve,  and  Spencer  look  rank  next  U>  Potnam  in  tbe 
Boston.  This  remmed.  in  a  degree,  the  dilficullj  (hat  was  ^iprehendad  in  settling  tbe  rank  of  boi 
officers  B;  this  arrangement,  Geoeial  Thocnas,  who  was  Ward's  lieutenant  general,  was  made 
brigadier. 
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bull,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  commissary  general,  and 
upon  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bestowed  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Reed  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Robert  H.  Harrison,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 

The  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  was,  according  to  a  letter  writteh  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  as  follows  :  the  British  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Bunker  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chief  place  of  action 
on  the  17th  of  June,  with  their  sentries  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  beyond 
the  narrowest  point  of  Charlestown  Neck.  Three  British  floating  batteries  were  in  the 
Mystic  River  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  twenty-gim  ship  was  anchored  below  the  ferry-place 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  They  had  a  battery  upon  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck,  toward  Roxbury,  were  strengthened.  Until  the  8th,  the 
British  advance  guards  occupied  Brown's  Buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Roxbury  meeting- 
house. On  that  day  a  party  from  General  Thomas's  camp  surprised  the  guard,  drove  them 
in,  and  burned  the  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Howe,  lay  upon 
Bunker  Hill ;  and  the  light  horse,  and  a  corps  of  Tories,  remained  in  Boston. 

The  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  full  view 
of  the  British  camp,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Strong  works  were  also  thrown  up  at 
Roxbury,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  meeting-house.  Strong  lines  were  made  across 
from  th()  Charlestown  Road  to  the  Mystic  River,  and  by  connecting  redoubts,  there  was  a 
complete  line  of  defense  from  that  river  to  Roxbury.^ 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  a  few  days 
af^er  Washington's  arrival,  gives  the  following  life-like  picture  of  the  camp  :  **  New  lords, 
new  laws.  The  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders 
from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning  after  prayers.  The 
strictest  government  is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  to  be  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  his  crime.  Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  the  Mystic  River  ;  so  that  very  soon  it  will  be 
morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  led  purposely  unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses.  Who 
would  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  would  be 
covered  over  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchments,  and  all  the 
lands,  fields,  and  orchards  laid  common — ^horses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  lo- 
custs cut  down  for  fire-wood  and  other  puhlic  uses.  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little  melan- 
choly. My  quarters  are  at  the  fi)ot  of  the  famous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  preparations 
are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  It  is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps. 
They  are  as  different  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a  por- 
traiture of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it.  Some  are  made  of  boards, 
and  some  of  sail-cloth  ;  some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  made 
of  stone  or  turf,  brick  or  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  others  are  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  are  the  Rhode  Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with*  tent  equipage  and  every  thing  in 
the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this  great  variety  rather  a  beanty  than  a 
blemish  in  the  army."* 

While  Washington  was  organizing  the  Continental  army,  Congress  was  active  in  the 

*  The  reader  will  more  clearly  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  forces  and  their  respective 
fortifications,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  shows  the  various  work^ 
thrown  up  dtuing  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

'  Spark's  Life  and  Writingt  of  Washington  (Appendix),  iii.,  491. 
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adoption  of  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  organize  civil  governinent.  Acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  we  have  already  ohcerved 
jnne  23,  (^^^)  P^®  316)  that  Cougress  authorized  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  Arficles 
1775.  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  Jnly  a  Declaration 
was  issued,  setting  forth  the  cause  and  necessity  for  taking  up  arms.  A  firm  but  respectful 
petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  **  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  &c.,  and  adopted  on  the  8th  ;  and  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  In- 
dians were  not  overlooked ;  it  was  important  to  secure  their  neutrality  at  least ;  and  three 
boards  for  Indian  afiairs  were  constituted  :  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
tribes ;  a  second  for  the  Cberokees,  at  the  South ;  and  a  third  for  the  intervening  nations, 
on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Already  some  Stockbridge  Indians,  from 
Massachusetts,  near  the  New- York  line,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Western  New  En- 
gland, were  in  the  camp  at  Boston  ;  and  Kirtland,  the  missionary  among  tho  Six  Nations  of 
New  York,  was  making  overtures  to  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks.  Congress  also  estab- 
lished a  post-office  system  of  its  own,  extending  in  its  operations  from  Falmouth  (now  Port* 
land,  Maine)  to  Savannah,  and  westward  to  remote  settlements.  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  general.*  An  army  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  established.  At  its  head  was  placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  till  this 
time  a  brave  and  zealous  compatriot  of  Warren  and  his  associates.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
roeut  he  was  detected  in  secret  correspondence  with  Gage.  He  had  intrusted  a  letter, 
written  in  cipher,  with  his  mistress,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  British  commander.  It  was 
found  upon  her ;  she  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  there  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
deciphered,  and  the  defection  of  Dr.  Church  established.  He  was  found  guilty,  by  a  court 
martial,  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  close  confinement  in  Norwich  Jail,  in  Connecticut,  by  order 
of  the  general  Congress,  speedily  followed.  His  health  failing,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the  vessel  that  bore  him  was  never  afterward 
heard  from.  His  place  in  the  hospital  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  American  cause. 
The  New  England  colonies,  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  army,  labored  energet- 
ically in  perfecting  their  civil  governments.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have 
observed,  were  always  democratic,  and  through  the  energy  of  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  the 
former,  that  colony  took  an  early,  bold,  and  commanding  stand  for  freedom.  Nor  was  the 
latter  colony  much  behind  her  democratic  colleague.  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  having  lost  all  political  power,  shut  himself  up,  for  two  months,  in  Fort 
William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  time  his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob. 
He  prorogued  the  Assembly  in  July,  and  then  fled  to  Boston  for  safety.  Massachusetts 
organized  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  original  charter ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  the  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Council  in  the  abaeneo 
of  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  that  body,  chosen  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  assumed 
such  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  constitution  in  1780.  A  single  executive  committee  was  constituted,  vested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  several  committees  of  correspondence,  inspec- 
tion, and  safety.  This  consolidation  produced  far  greater  efficiency.  Of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary operations  of  other  colonies  I  shall  write  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  let  us  view  the 
progress  of  events  at  Boston. 

'  In  the  General  Post-oflice  at  Washington  city  I  saw,  several  years  ago,  the  book  in  which  Franklio 
kept  his  post-office  acconnts.  It  is  a  common,  half-boand  folio,  of  three  qatres  of  coarse  paper,  and  can- 
Tained  all  the  entries  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  entry  was  November  17,  1776.  Now  more  thaa 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  largest-sized  ledgers  are  required  annually  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  number  oToao- 
tractors  and  other  pei^sons  having  accounts  with  the  office  being  over  thirty  thousand.  There  are  about 
ime  hundred  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  throughout  the  autumn,  the  belligerents  con- 
tinually menaced  each  other,  but  neither  appeared  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
British  were  awaiting^  re-enforcements,  and  the  Americans  were  too  feeble  in  men,  disci- 
pline, and  munitions  of  war,  to  make  an  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Several  skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  general  battle  was  apprehended. 

The  declaration  of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  taking  up  arras, 
was  read  by  President  Langdon,'  of  Harvard,  before  the  army  at  Cambridge,*  on  the  15th 
of  July.     On  the  18th,  it  was  read  to  the  division  under  General  Thomas,  at  Rox- 

.  1773. 

bury,  and  also  to  the  troops  under  Putnam,  upon  Prospect  Hill.  At  the  close  of  the 
reading  a  cannon  was  fired,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  the  flag  that 
was  presented  to  Putnam  a  few  days  before  was  unfurled.'  "  The  Philistines  on  Bunker 
Hill,'*  said  the  Essex  Gazette,  in  its  account  of  the  affair,  **  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  being  very  fearful,  paraded  themselves  in  battle  array.**  The  20th  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  whole  army.  On  the  3 0th  (Sunday),  five  hundred  British  troops 
marched  over  Charlestown  Neck,  and  built  a  slight  breast-work ;  at  the  same  time  a  Brit- 
ish floating  battery  was  rowed  up  the  Charles  River.  Another  party  of  troops  sallied  out 
toward  Roxbury,  drove  in  the  American  sentinels,  and  set  fire  to  a  tavern.  Frequent  ex- 
cursions were  made  by  both  parties  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor,' and  skirmishes,  sometimes 
severe,  were  the  consequences.  These  things  kept  the  two  armies  on  the  alert,  and  disci- 
plined them  in  habits  of  vigilance. 

British  cruisers  kept  the  New  England  coast,  from  Falmouth  to  New  London,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  They  were  out  in  every  direction,  seeking  plunder  and  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  camp  with  fresh  provisions.  Lieutenant  M owatt,  commander  of  a  British  brig, 
made  a  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne,  and  attempted  to  land.  He  was  repulsed, 
af^er  he  had  thrown  several  bombs  into  the  town  without  serious  efl^t.  Sto-  August  13. 
nington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded  for  a  day  ;  two  men  were  killed,  and  Septemher  so. 
the  houses  were  much  shattered.  In  October,  Mo  watt  was  sent  to  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, in  Maine),  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  their  arms.  They  refused  obedience,  and  boldly  defied  him ;  whereupon,  af\er 
giving  time  sufficient  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town,  he  bombarded  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  buildings,  and  presently  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  flames.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight stores  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  resolute  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  lahding.  Bristol,  on  the 
east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  were  visited  in  like 
manner  by  the  depredators.  These  wanton  cruelties  excited  intense  indignation,  and  the 
American  troops  that  environed  Boston  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  the  op- 
pressors of  their  countrymen. 

The  Americans,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  fitted  out  cruisers,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
<^lony  had  a  navy  board.  These  privateers  became  very  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
extent  of  British  depredations  along  the  coast  was  greatly  lessened.  Washington  sent  out 
Hive  or  six  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  coming  into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  some  im- 
portant captures  were  made.  Some  of  the  American  naval  officers  proved  very  inefficient. 
Captain  Manly,  almost  alone,  at  that  time,  sustained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skillful 
<:ommander,  and  he  and  his  crew  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  They  bravely  maintained 
their  position  off  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few.  weeks  captured  three  valuable 

'  Reverend  Samuel  Langdon  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Locke  as  president  of  that  institution,  in  1774.  On  account  ofa  lack  of  urbanity,  he  was  disliked  by 
the  students,  who  made  his  situation  so  disagreeable  that  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1780.  In  1781, 
At  HaroptoQ  Fall,  New  Hampshire,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  until 
hi4  death.     This  event  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November,  1797,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-four. 

*  This  was  the  flag  before  alluded  to,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  motto  '^  jin  appeal  to  Heaven^^^  and  on 
tJie  other  *^  Qui  transtulUj  niffinef ." 
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vessels,  one  of  which  was  laden  with  heavy  piae,  mortan,  and  intrenching  tools — a  vita 
able  prize  for  the  Ameiioans  at  that  time.  Only  thirteen  days  berora,  Washington  wrote  tu 
Congress,  "  I  am  in  very  great  want  of  powder,  lead,  mortan,  indeed  most  sorts  of  militaiy 
stores."  Captain  Manly  supplied  him  more  promptly  and  bountifully  than  Congress  coald 
do.  The  finest  of  the  martars  was  named  CongKM,  and  placed  in  the  artillery  park  it 
Cambridge. 

Manly  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  British, 
and  the  Falcon  sloop-of-war,  Captain  Linzee, 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  seize  him.  He 
was  chased,  in  company  with  a  schooner,  into 
Gloucester  Harbor.  The  schooner  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Manly  ran  his  brig  ashore. 
Linzee  fired  mora  than  three  hundred  guns, 
and  Beat  barges  of  armed  men  to  take  the 
brig  ;  but  the  crew  and  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia behaved  so  bravely  that  Linzee  was  re- 
pulsed, having  lost  nearly  half  his  men.  Man- 
ly's  vessel  was  got  off  without  much  damage, 
and  was  soon  cruising  again  beneath  the  pine- 
tree  flag.' 

Early  in  August,  Washington  diEcov- 
ered  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  reporting  to  him  the  condition  ofthe 
commissariat,  in  the  article  of  powder.  '•  Our 
situation,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  "in 
the  article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming 
than  I  had  the  most  distant  idea  of."  ••  In- 
stead of  three  hundred  quarter-casks,"  wrote 
Reed,  "we  have  but  thirty-two  barrels." 
Powder-mills  were  not  yet  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  province,  and  great  uneasiness  prevailed  lest  the  enemy  should  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  poverty.  Vessels  were  fitted  out.  on  private  account,  to  go  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  a  supply  of  powder.      The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  pn>- 

,  faibiting  a  waste  of  powder  in  shooting  birds  or  for  sports  of  any  kind,  and  every 

precaution  was  adopted  to  husband  the  meager  supply  on  hand. 

Although  Washington  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  an  assault  upon  Boston,  he  was 
prepared  to  receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  was  anxious  for  such  an  event.  For 
weeks  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  British  intended  to  make  a  sortie  in  full  forca ;  and. 
finally,  the  2dth  of  August  was  designated  as  the  day  selected  for  the  demonstration.  It 
was  understood  that  Earl  Percy  was  to  have  the  command  of  Boston  N^eck,  where  he  ex- 
pecled  to  retrieve  the  honors  which  he  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Lexington.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  British  were  daily  practicing  the  maneuvers  of  embarking  and  debarkiDg,  and 
eveiy  movement  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  efiort  to  break  up  the  circumvallating 
line  of  provincials  that  hemmed  tbem  so  closely  in. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  26tb  of  August,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  fatigne  party  of 

one  thousand  men,  and  a  guard  of  two  thousand  four  hundred,  marched,  in  imitatton 

of  the  feat  of  Preseott's,  to  Plowed  Hill  (now  Mount  Benedict),  within  point  blank  shot  of 


'  Bradrord's  Hiitory  of  Maaackutrtti,  page  75. 

'  This  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  vignette  on  a  map  at  Boston,  published  in  FarH  in  1T76.  TV 
London  CKronicU,  an  anti-mi niaterisl  paper,  in  its  issue  for  January,  1TT6,  gives  ihs  followiDg  deseription 
of  the  flag  of  an  American  cmiser  that  had  been  captured  :  "  In  the  Adrairnltj  oHice  is  the  Bag  of  a  provin- 
cinl  privateer.  The  field  is  white  banting ;  on  the  middle  is  a  green  pine-tree,  and  open  the  o|^iosite  vAi 
is  the  motto,  'Appeal  lo  Htavtn.'  " 
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FortilicalioiiB  on  Plowed  HiU.  Ue«Ty  Bombardmcot  Condltioo  of  Troopa  and  PtK>plo  in  Boaton^ 

the  enemy's  batteries  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  morning  cast  up  such  intrenchments  as  af- 
tbrded  excellent  protection  against  the  cannons  of  the  British.  Washington  hoped  this  ma- 
nenver  would  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cannonade  that  opened 
upon  the  American  works  in  the  morning,  from  Bunker  Hill  and  a  ship  and  two  floating 
batteries  in  the  Mystic.  More  than  three  hundred  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.*  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder  the  cannonade  was  not  returned.  A  nine 
pounder,  planted  on  a  point  at  the  Ten  Ilills  Farm,  played  so  efiectually  against  the  flout- 
ing batteries  that  one  of  them  was  sunk  and  the  other  silenced.  The  British  cannonade 
ceased  at  night.  In  the  morning,  troops  were  observed  to  be  drawn  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
if  for  marching.  Washington  now  expected  an  attack,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  Flowed 
Hill*  and  to  the  Charlestown  Road.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  for  the  enemy,  but  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  accept  it.  For  several  days  he  fired  a  few  cannon  shots  against  the  Amer- 
ican works,  but,  perceiving  them  to  be  ineffectual,  he  ceased  all  hostilities  on  the  10th  of 
September.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Continental  army  received  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  Rhode  Island  ;  *'  probably  a  part,"  says  Gordon,  "  of  what  had  been 
brought  from  Africa."* 

The  close  investment  of  Boston  by  troops  on  land  and  privateers  at  sea  began  to  have  a 
serious  eflect  upon  the  officers,  troops,  and  people  in  the  city/  They  had  an  abundance  of 
salt  provision,  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  diet,  many  fell  sick.  Gage,  doubtless,  spoke 
m  sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  as  Freneau  wrote  : 

"  Three  weeks,  ye  gods !  nay,  three  lonff  years  it  seems 
Since  roatt  beif  I  have  touched,  except  in  dreams. 
In  sleep,  choice  dishes  to  my  view  repair ; 
Waking;,  I  gape,  and  champ  the  empty  air. 
Say,  is  it  just  that  I,  who  rule  these  band^, 
Should  live  on  husks,  like  rakes  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Come,  let  us  plan  some  project  ere  we  sleep,' 
And  drink  destruction  to  the  rebel  sheep. 
On  neis(hboring  isles  uncounted  cattle  stray ; 
Fat  beeves  and  swine — an  ill-defended  prey — 
These  are  fit  'visions  for  my  noonday  dUh ; 
These,  if  my  soldiers  act  as  I  could  wish, 
In  one  short  week  would  glad  your  rnvnn  and  mine ; 
On  mutton  we  will  sup — on  roast  beef  dine.*' 

MiDMouT  Mi'siKGs;  OR,  ▲  Tbip  to  Boston,  1775. 

In  daily  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  provincials,  and  the  chances  for  escape  hourly 
diminishing,  they  experienced  all  the  despondency  of  a  doomed  people.  Gage  was  convinced 
that  the  first  blow  against  American  freedom  had  been  struck  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that 
the  position  of  his  troops  was  wholly  untenable.  He  had  been  re-enforced  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  but  the  new-comers  were  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid  ;  for  he  had  the  sa- 
gacity  to  perceive  that  twice  the  number  of  troops  then  under  his  command  were  insufficient 
to  effectually  disperse  the  Continental  army,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  other' thousands  ready  to 
step  from  the  furrow  to  the  intrenchment  when  necessity  should  call.  Idleness  begat  vice, 
in  various  forms,  in  his  camp,  and  inaction  was  as  likely  as  the  weapons  of  his  enemy  to 
decimate  his  battalions.*     Much  annoyance  to  the  British  officers  Was  produced  by  the  cir- 


*  During  this  cannonade,  Adjutant  Mumft>rd,  of  Colonel  Vamum^s  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  another 
soldier,  bad  their  heads  shot  oflf,  and  a  rifleman  was  mortally  woanded. 

*  Bunker  Hill,  Plowed  Hill,  and  Winter  HiU  are  situated  in  a  range  from  east  to  west,  each  of  them  on 
or  near  the  Mystic  River. 

'  Early  in  1775,  two  vesscK  laden  with  New  England  rum,  sailed  from  Newport  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  rum  was  exchanged,  at  the  British  forts,  for  powder ;  and  so  completely  did  this  traffic  strip  the  for- 
tresses of  this  article,  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  remaining  that  oould  be  taken  from  the  use  of  the  gar- 
ris(Nis.     This  maneuver  produced  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  provincials. 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  July,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.     The  number  of  the  troops  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred. 

^  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  Common,  which  was  not,  as  now,  shaded  by  large  trees. 
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American  Hand-bills  in  the  Britiah  Camp. 


Opioions  concerning  the  Provinciala. 


Plan  for  reliering  BoiCoo. 


1775, 


culation  of  hand-bill  addresses  among  the  soldiers.  They  found  their  way  into  the  British 
camp  ;  how,  no  one  could  tell.*  They  were  secret  and  powerful  emissaries ;  for  the  soldiers 
pondered  much,  in  their  idle  moments,  upon  the  plain  truths  which  these  circulars  contained. 
Every  thing  now  betokened  ruin  to  the  royal  cause.  Even  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
June,  Gage  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  1 9th,  "  The  trials  we  have  had  show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  I  find  it  owing  to  a  military  spirit  encouraged  among  them 
for  a  few  years  past,  joined  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  that  they  are 
not  otherwise.'*  Toward  the  close  of  July  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  After 
averring  that  the  rebellion  was  general,  he  said,  '*  This  province  began  it — I  might  say  this 
town  ;  for  here  the  arch  rebels  formed  their  scheme  long  ago."  He  spoke  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  of  the  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations to  New  York,  where  **  the  friends  of  government  were  more  numerous." 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  were  objects  of  continual  suspicion,  and  sub- 
ject to  insults  daily.  They  were  charged  with  sketching  plans  of  the  military  works,  tele- 
graphing with  the  provincials  by  signals  from  steeples,  and  various  other  acts,  for  which 
some  were  thrown  into  prison.  At  length  provisions  became  So  scarce,  and  the  plundering 
expeditions  sent  out  by  Gage  to  procure  fresh  food  were  so  unsuccessful,*  that  the  commander 
determined  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  town.  It  was  notified  that  James  Urquhart,  the  town  major,  would  receive  the  names 
July  24,  of  those  who  wished  to  leave.  Within  two  days  more  than  two  thousand  names 
1775.  were  handed  in,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  restriction  that  no  plate  was  to  be  car- 
ried away,  and  no  more  than  five  pounds  in  cash  by  each  person.  Many  people  of  property, 
who  would  gladly  have  lefl,  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  for  they  knew  that  what  property  re- 
mained would  become  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.  Of  those  who  departed,  many  women  quilte«l 
silver  spoons  into  their  garments.  Coin  was  smuggled  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  way. 
These  refugees  landed  principally  at  Chelsea,  and  scattering  over  the  country,  were  all  re- 


but exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sammer  sun.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,''  said  a  letter-writer,  in  AagiK. 
"  that  the  fatigue  of  duty,  bad  accommodations,  and  the  use  of  too  much  spirits,  should  produce  fever  in 
the  camp.  The  soldiers  can  not  be  kept  from  rum.  Six-pence  will  buy  a  quart  of  West  India  rum,  and 
four-pence  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  New  England  rum.  Even  the  sick  and  the  wounded  have  often  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  fish.'' 

^  I  saw  one  of  these  hand-bills  among  the  Proclamations,  &c.,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
It  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  embarking  for  America,  and  vas  printed  in  London.    The 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  provincials,  emphasizes,  by  italics,  printed  in  a  single  conspicuous 
line,  the  expression, 

"  Before  God  and  man  they  are  right  /" 

On  the  back  of  this  address  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  was  evidently  printed  in  this  coantiy.  the 
type  and  ink  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  It  alludes  to  the  two  camps :  the  one  on  Prospect  Uili. 
under  Putnam  *,  the  other  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  Howe. 


Prospect  Hill. 
I.  Seven  dollars  a  month. 
II.  Fresh  provisions,  and  in  plenty. 

III.  Health. 

IV.  Freedom,  ease,  affluerfce,  and  a  good  farm. 


Bunker  Hill. 
I.  Three-pence  a  day. 
II.  Rotten  salt  pork. 

III.  The  scurvy. 

IV.  Slavery,  beggary,  «nd  want. 


'  One  of  these,  in  August,  was  quite  successful.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  London,  a  small  BriTi»h 
fleet  obtained  eighteen  hundred  sheep  and  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  oxen.  Frothingbam  (page  236 » 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  this  important  fact  is  announced.  This  letter  wa< 
published,  and  in  the  anti-ministerial  London  Chronicle  the  following  impromptu  appeared : 

*'  Id  days  of  yore  the  Britlah  troopi 
Have  taken  warlike  kings  in  battle ; 
But  now,  alas  t  their  Talor  droops. 
For  Gage  takes  naught  but— harmless  cattle. 

"  Britons,  with  grief  your  bosoms  strike ! 
Your  faded  laurels  loudly  weep  I 
Behold  your  heroes,  Qnixotte  like. 
Driving  a  timid  flock  of— sheep  I' 
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rouneil  of  War.  Sttnatlon  of  the  Army.*         Waahingtoii'i  ComplainlB.  Gage  rocallcd.  Ilia  Life  and  Cbanic^ 

'  —     ■  -* 

ceived  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitality  every  where,  except  a  few  Tories  who  ventured  to 
leave  the  city.  These  were  treated  with  bitter  scorn,  and  there  were  many  martyrs  for 
opinion's  sake.  This  measure  was  a  great  relief  to  Gage ;  and  the  capture,  about  that 
time,  of  an  American  vessel  laden  with  fresh  provisions,  made  food  quite  plentiful  in  the 
rity  for  a  while.  ' 

The  inactive  and  purely  defensive  policy  pursued  by  both  armies  became  exceedingly  on- 
»*rous  to  Washington,  and  he  resolved,  if  expedient,  to  endeavor  to  pnt  an  end  to  it.  Con- 
gress, too,  became  impatient,  and  requested  Washington  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  perceived 
nny  chance  for  success.  The  commander-in-chief,  accordingly,  called  a  council  of  war  on 
the  1 1th  of  September.  In  view  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  would  expire,  and  also  of  the  general  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  army,  Washington  desired  to  make  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  city  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  his  officers  dissented  ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  was  **  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  at  present."  Ten 
days  afterward,  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President  of  Concrress,  in  which,  after 
making  a  statement  which  implied  a  charge  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  that  body,  he  drew  a 
irraphio  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  army.  **  But  my  situation,"  ho  said,  **  is  inexpress- 
ibly distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their 
liervice  within  a  few  weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  provisions  yet  made  lor  such  important  events. 
Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is  totally  exhausted  ;  the  paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar 
MX  hand  ;  the  commissary  general  assures  me  that  he  has  strained  his  credit  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  to  the  utmost ;  the  quarter-master  general  is  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  to  impute  this  failure  ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  evil  is  not  immediately  remedied,  and  more  punctuality  observed 
in  future,  the  army  must  absolutely  break  up."  Thus  we  perceive,  that  within  three  months 
after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Washington  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  general  Congress.  Throughout  the  war,  that  body  often  pressed  like  a 
'lead  weight  upon  the  movements  of  the  army,  embarrassing  it  by  special  instructions,  and 
neglecting  to  give  its  co-operation  when  most  needed.  It  was  only  during  the  time  when 
Washington  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  military  dictator,  that  his  most  brilliant  mil- 
itary achievements  were  accomplished. 

It  was  in  September  that  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  Arnold,  by  the  way  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, was  planned.  This  important  measure,  and  the  progress  and  result  of  tho  expedition, 
have  already  been  noticed  on.  pages  190  to  194  inclusive. 

Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Gage,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  the 
king  summoned  that  officer  to  England  to  make  a  personal  explanation  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  Boston.     Gage  sailed  on  the  1 0th  of  Ostober,  leaving  afiaira  in  the  hands  of 
General  Howe.'    Before  his  departure,  the  Mandamus  Council,  a  number  of  the  prin* 


'  Thomas  Gajre,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Msnaohuaetta,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  vaa  an  active 
Afiicer  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.     He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1760,  and,  at  the  de- 
parture of  Amherst  from  America,  in  1763,  was  oommissrioned  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America.     He  snpeneded  Hutchinson         /^^  j^ 
na  Gtivemor  of  Masaachosetts,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  apoa  the        i^f      ^  V^£^  ^9 
duties  of  his  o(fiee  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  ft>r  him,  aa  a  fiiith-     ff'*^  •    ^r^Jr'^^ 
ful  servant  of  his  king,  to  execute  laws  framed  expressly  for  the  inflietiao                       ^    j/    _  ^^^ 
•if  chastviement  upon  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  over  which  ho                  ^^.^^"^"^^^^^"^""^ 
was  placed.     From  that  date  his  public  acts  are  interwoven  with  the  his-            ^^^ 
torr  of  the  tiroes.     He  pamessed  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  his 

lienevolonce  often  outweif^hed  his  justice  in  the  scale  of  duty.  Under  other  otrromstances  hie  name  might 
have  been  sweet  in  the  recollection  of  the  Americans ;  now  it  is  identiOcd  with  oppression  and  hatred  of 
i'rredom.  He  went  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  where  he  died  in  April,  1787.  Gnge  expected  to 
return  to  America  and  resume  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  ministers  determined  otherwise,  and  appointed 
(General  Howe  in  his  place.  The  situation  was  offered  to  the  veteran  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
but  as  he  would  not  accept  the  commission  unless  he  could  go  to  the  Americans  with  assurances  from  gov- 
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cipai  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  several  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  in  all  about 
seventy  persons,  addressed  him  in  terms  of  loyal  aflection,  amounting  to  panegyric.  It  was 
certainly  unmerited  ;  for  his  civil  administration  had  been  weak,  and  his  military  operations 
exceedingly  inefficient.  This  was  felt  by  all  parties.  His  departure  was  popular  with  the 
army  ;  and  the  provincials,  remembering  the  spirit  displayed  by  General  Howe  in  the  battle 
on  Breed's  Hill,  anticipated  a  speedy  collision.  Howe- was  superior  to  Gage  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  possessed  more  caution,  which  was  generally  found- 
ed upon  logical  deductions  from  fact.  Governed  by  that  cau- 
tion, he  was  quite  as  unwilling  as  Gage  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans. He  remembered  the  disparity  in  numbers  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  the  bravery  of  the  provincials  while  fighting  be- 
hind breast- works  cast  up  in  a  single  night.  He  properly  ar- 
gued that  an  army  of  the  same  sort  of  men,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  intrenched  behind  breast-works  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  weeks,  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  disciplined  troops 
of  like  number,  and  prudently  resolved  to  await  expected  re-en- 
fbrcements  from  Ireland  before  he  should  attempt  to  procure 
that  "  elbow-room''  which  he  coveted.^  In  the  mean  while,  he 
strengthened  his  defenses,  and  prepared  to  put  his  troops  into 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  He  built  a  strong  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill,'  and  employed  six  hundred  men  in  making  additional  for- 
tifications upon  Boston  Neck.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hay- 
market,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  many  buildings  were  pull- 
ed down,  and  works  erected  in  their  places.  Strong  redoubts 
were  raised  upon  the  different  eminences  in  Boston,  and  the  old 
South  meeting-house  was  stripped  of  its  pews  and  converted 
into  a  riding-school  for  the  disciplining  of  the  cavalry.*  This 
last  act  took  place  on  the  29  th  of  October,  and  the  desecration 
greatly  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  religious  community.  On 
October  30,  ^^^  °^^^  ^^Y  Howe  issucd  three  proclamations,  which 
created  much  indignation,  and  drew  forth  retaliatory 
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ernment  ibat  strict  justice  should  be  done  them,  the  post  was  assigned  to  Howe.     This  was  a  tacit  admi^ 
sion,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  justice  to  the  Americans  formed  no  part  of  their  scheme. 

*^  It  is  said  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  regarded  the  Americans  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear.  Ut 
many  highly  exaggerated  tales  of  their  power  had  been  related.  Dr.  Thatcher  says  (Journal,  p.  38)  thai, 
according  to  letters  written  by  British  officers  from  Boston,  some  of  them,  while  walking  on  Beacoo  Hill  in 
the  evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gage,  were  frightened  by  noises  in  the  air,  which  they  took  to  be  th** 
whizzing  of  bullets.  They  left  the  hill  with  great  precipitation,  and  reported  that  they  were  shot  at  with 
air-guns.  The  whizzing  noiso  which  so  much  alarmed  these  valiant  officers  was  no  other  than  the  whiz- 
zing of  bugs  and  beetles  while  flying  in  the  air.  Trumbull,  in  his  M'Fingall,  thus  alludes  to  this  ludicrous 
circumstance : 

**  No  more  the  Britisli  colonel  runs 
From  whizzing  l)eetles  as  air>guiu ; 
Thinks  horn-bugs  bullets,  or,  through  fears. 
Mosquitoes  takes  for  musketeers ; 
Nor  'scapes,  as  if  you'd  gain'd  supplies 
From  Beelzebub's  whole  host  of  flies. 
No  bug  these  warlike  hearts  nppals ; 
They  better  know  thr  sound  of  balls." 

*  This  was  a  well-built  redoubt.  The  parapet  was  fruni  six  to  flfteen  feet  broad ;  the  ditch  from  ffvr- 
tcen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  banquet  about  four  feet  broad.  The  galleries  and  parapet  before  th^n 
were  raised  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  merlons  at  the  six-gun  battery  in  the  renter  were  about  twei^** 
feet  high,  a  a,  two  temporary  magazines;  b  6,  barracks;  r,  guard-houses ;  (2,  magazine;  r.  advaac^Nf 
ditch ;  h  A,  bastions. 

'  A  Mr.  Carter,  quoted  by  Frothingham,  writing  on  the  19th  of  October,  saps  '^  We  are  now  eracULi' 
redoubts  on  the  rminenccs  on  Boston  Common ;  and  a  meeting-house,  where  sedition  has  been  often  preach- 
ed, is  clearing  out  to  be  made  a  riding-school  for  the  light  dragooas."  Gordon  says,  *'  In  clearing  twi} 
thing  awav.  a  beautiful  can'ed  pew.  with  silk  furniture,  formerly  belonging  to  a  deceased  gentlemaB  |Dei>- 
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measures  from  Washington.  The  first  forbade  all  persons  leaving  the  towq  without  per- 
mission, under  pain  of  military  execution ;  the  second  prohibited  persons  who  were  permit- 
ted to  go  from  carrying  with  them  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash,  under  pain  of  foi^ 
feiture— one  half  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  third  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  town  to  associate  themselves  into  military  companies.  Washington 
retaliated  by  ordering  General  Sullivan,  who  was  about  departing  for  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  seize  all  officers  of  government  unfriendly  to  the  patriots.  Similar  orders 
were  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  Deputy -governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

While  Howe  was  thus  engaged,  Washington  was  not  idle.  A  committee  of  Congress, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Harrison),  arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  18th  of  October,  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting  future  operations.  Deputy-governor  Griswold  and  Judge  Wain, 
of  Connecticut ;  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  several  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
present  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  such  a  system  of  operations  was 
matured  as  was  satisfactory  to  General  Washington.'  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  the  army,  which  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty-six  regi- 
ments of  eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen  and  artillery.  Already  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  organize  a  navy.  As  early  as  June,  Rhode  Island  had  fitted  out  tM'o  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  waters  of  that  colony  ;  Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  or  two  armed  vessels  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  provide  six  armed  vessels.  None  of  the  latter  had  been  got  in  readiness  as 
late  as  the  12th  of  October,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Having  received  no  instructions  firom  Congress  on  the  subject,  Washington  took  the  re- 
ftponsibility,  under  his  general  delegated  powers,  of  making  preparations  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  water.  Agents  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  to  furnish 
supplies.  Captain  Broughton,  of  Marblehead,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washing- 
ton, dated  September  2d,  1775,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
through  its  authorized  agent.  Before  the  close  of  October,  six  vessels  of  small  size*  had  been 
armed  and  manned,  and  sent  to  cruise 
within  the  capes  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Two  strong  floating  batteries 
were  launched,  armed,  and  manned 
in  the  Charles  River ;  and,  on  the 
'iGth  of  October,  they  opened  a  fire 
upon  Boston  that  produced  great  alarm 
and  damaged  several  houses.  The 
Rix  schooners  commissioned  by  Wash- 
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con  Hubbard]  in  high  estimation,  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  Mr.  John  Armory's  house,  by  the  order 
of  an  ofTicer,  wbo  applied  the  carved  work  to  the  erection  of  a  hog-stye.'' 

*  While  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  hoad-qaarters,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Ma<wachusetts  paid  him  the  re- 
maining moneys  due  him  for  »er\'ices  as  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Five  hundred  dollars  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  as  a  charitable  do- 
nation for  \he  relief  of  the  Americans  wounded  in  the  $kirmi»hes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed.     This  sum  he  paid  o\-er  to  the  proper  committee. 

'  The  names  of  live  of  the.<<e  vessels  were  Hannah,  Harrison,  Lee,  Washington,  and  Lynch.  The  six 
fMimmandcrs  were  Broo{rhton,  Selman,  ManlVf  Martindalc,  Coit,  and  Adams. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter  Force,  F.sq.,  of  Wa5>hinfrton  city  (editor  of  "  The  American  Ar- 
<*hives''),  for  this  dra^nng  of  one  uf  the  American  flonting  batteries  used  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  copied 
trom  an  English  manuscript  in  his  ponsession.  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  1  have  never  met 
Mi-ith  a  description  of  those  liatteries,  and  can  judirc  of  their  construction  only  from  the  drawinjr.  They  ap 
(tear  to  have  U^en  made  of  strong  planks,  pierced,  near  the  wator-ltne,  for  oars ;  a]on<r  the  sides,  hif^her  up. 
for  light  and  musketry.     A  heavy  ;:un  was  placed  in  each  end,  and  upon  the  top  were  four  swivels      I'.r 
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ington,  aad  the  floating  batteries,  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag.  The  Continental  Congress 
'  October  i3|  authorized  two  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  and  manned  :^  afterward  two  others,  one 
^October  30.  of  twenty  and  one  of  thirty-six  guns,  were  ordered. ^  On  the  28th  of  November, 
a  code  of  naval  regulations  was  adopted.  On  the  1st  of  February  following  (1776),  the 
navy,  if  so  it  might  be  properly  called,  was  formed  into  a  new  establishment,  being  composed 
of  four  vessels — ^the  Hancock,  Captain  Manly  ;  the  Warner,  Captain  Burke ;  the  Lynch, 
Captain  Ayres ;  and  the  Harrison,  Captain  Dyer.  Captain  Manly  was  the  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet.*  In  November,  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  established  courts  of  admiralty.  Such  was  the  embryo  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  navy  and  its  oper- 
ations during  the  Revolution,  will  occupy  a  chapter  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  I  have 
mentioned  here  only  so  much  as  related  to  operations  connected  with  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Washing- 
ton felt  great  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  yet  nothing  had  been  done,  decisively,  to  alter  the  relations  in  which  the 
belligerents  stood  toward  each  other.  The  people  began  to  murmur,  and  the  general  Con- 
gress fretted.  New  enlistments  were  accoihplished  tardily,  and  in  December  not  more  than 
five  thousand  recruits  had  joined  the  army.  It  beeame  excessively  weakened  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  and  as  the  cold  increased,  want  of  comfortable  clothing  and  fuel  became  an  almost 
insupportable  hardship.  Many  regiments  were  obliged  to  eat  their  provisions  raw,  for  the 
want  of  wood  to  cook  them.  Fences,  and  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  more  than  a  mile 
around  the  camp,  were  used  for  fuel.  The  various  privations  in  the  camp  produced  frequent 
desertions.  The  Connecticut  troops  demanded  a  bounty,  and  being  refused,  resolved  to  leave 
the  camp  in  a  body  on  the  6th  of  December.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment, yet  many  went  off  and  never  returned.  The  commander-in-chief  was  filled  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Still,  he  hopefully  worked  on  in  preparation  for  action,  either  ofiensive 
or  defensive.  A  strong  detachment  under  Putnam  broke  ground  at  Cobble  Hill  (now 
M'Lean  Asylum) ;  the  works  on  Lechraere's  Point  were  strengthened,  and  a  call  that  was 
made  upon  the  New  England  militia  to  supply  the  places  of  the  troops  that  lef\  the  army 
in  its  hour  of  peril,  was  nobly  responded  to. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  most  of  the  regiments  were  full ;  and  about  ten  thpusand  minute 
men,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  ready  reserve  to  march  when  called  upon.  The 
camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions ;'  order  was  generally  observed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  was  wrought.  The  ladies  of  several  of  the 
oflicers  arrived  in  camp ;  and  the  Christmas  holidays  were  spent  at  Cambridge  quite  agree- 
ably, for  hope  gave  joy  to  the  occasion.' 

ensign  was  the  pine-tree  flag,  acoording  to  Colonel  Reed,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Cambridge  to  Cokmeb  Glover 
and  Moylan,  dated  October  20th,  1 775,  said,  "  Please  to  fix  some  [Nurttcular  color  for  a  flag,  and  a  sigiial 
by  which  oar  vessels  may  know  one  another.  What  do  yoa  think  of  a  flag  with  a  white  ground,  a  tree  in 
the  middle,  the  motto  '  Appeal  to  Heaven  ?'     This  is  the  flag  of  oar  floating  batteries.^' 

^  Sparks's  Life  and  Writing$  of  Watkington,  tii.,  516. 

'  The  rations  for  the  soldiers  were  as  follows :  corned  beef  and  pork  fonr  days  in  the  week,  salt  (tib  ooe 
day,  and  fresh  beef  two  days.  Each  man  had  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef,  or  eighteen  ounces  of  pork  a  day: 
one  quart  of  strong  beer,  or  nine  gallons  of  molasses,  to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  pounds  of  candle^ 
to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  nine  ounces  of  hogs^  lard  per  week ;  three  pints  of 
beans  or  pease,  per  man,  a  week,  or  vegetables  equivalent ;  one  pound  of  floor  per  day,  and  hard  bread  to 
be  dealt  out  one  day  in  the  week. 

.  '  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  accompanied  by  her  son,  John  PaHce  Custts,  and  bb 
wife.  Some  persons  thought  her  in  danger  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  Lord  Dunmore  was  making  the  most  de- 
termined hostile  movements  against  republicanism  in  Virginia.  It  was  feared  that  he  might  attempt  to 
seize  the  person  of  Lady  Washington,  to  be  held  as  a  hostage.  As  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  leave 
the  army,  she  was  requested  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at  Cambridge.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
occasioiml  visits  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  camp  daring  the  war  were  charged  to  the  government.  Wash- 
ington was  careful  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  in  the  rendition  of  his  accounts  for  settlement  he  reirr^ 
to  it,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  charges  will  be  considered  right,  inasmuch  as  be  had  not  visited  his 
home  during  his  time  of  ser>'ice,  a  privilege  which  he  was  allowed  by  the  terms  of  his  appointmaat. 
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